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A  MOTTO  FOR  THE  NEW  TEAR. 

"'  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me  while  it  is  day;  the  night 

oometh  when  no  man  can  work."-»John  iz.  4. 


rriHE  words  quoted  above  are  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
X  Christ.  They  may  and  should  be  adopted  by  us  as  our  life's 
motto.  Jesus  is  our  example,  and  ought  in  all  things  to  be 
imitated  by  His  disciples.  It  should  be  their  study  to  cultivate  His 
mind  and  spirit,  and  ever  to  walk  in  His  steps.  These  words  open 
up  to  us  we  one  aim  of  Christ's  life — ^ro  do  thb  will  of  His 
Fatheb.  To  this  all  His  time,  all  His  powers,  were  devoted.  ''I 
have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth,  I  have  finished  the  work  which 
Thou  gayest  Me  to  do/'  was  the  plea  on  which,  in  His  last  and 
memorable  prayer,  He  based  the  claim — "  And  now,  Father,  gloiifv 
Thou  Me  with  Thine  Own  Self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
Thee  before  the  world  was." 

This  theme  is  peculiarly  appropriate  at  the  present  season.  A  new 
year  has  dawned  upon  us.  The  past  is  gone,  with  all  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  its  hopes  and  fears.  It  lives  on,  and  must  for  ever  live  on, 
in  its  influences  and  results ;  but  itself  can  never  be  recalled.  The 
opening  year  is  as  yet  ours ;  ours,  in  some  degree,  to  seize,  to  mould, 
to  employ.  To  lay  down  plans  of  operation,  to  form  schemes,  to  deter- 
mine the  grand  aim  of  the  year,  at  the  present  moment,  is  natural 
How  important,  at  such  a  time,  to  consider  the  GREiiT  end  of  lifb — 
the  end  contemplated  by  "FTini  who  gave  it — and  to  make  all  our 
plans,  keeping  this  end  in  view.  Perchance,  in  the  past,  this  end  has 
entered  very  little,  if  at  all,  into  our  plans  and  arrangements.  To 
secure  the  greatest  freedom  from  human  suffering  and  sorrow,  and 
the  largest  amoimt  of  earthly  good  and  enjoyment,  has  been,  perhaps, 
the  chie^  if  not  sole,  consideration.    But  let  the  past  sufGlce  to  have 


2  "  WORK." 

overlooked  the  great  design  of  our  existence.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  new  year,  let  us  consider,  if  for  the  first  time,  the  purpose  of 
God  in  our  creation  and  continued  existence.  God,  Who  sent  Christ, 
has  sent  us  into  this  world.  This  New  Year  has  been  given  us  by 
God,  not  for  ourselves  simply,  nor  chiefly,  but  that  we  may  do  His 
will,  and  serve  Him.  He  will  at  last  demand  an  account  of  our 
stewardship.  Let  «s,  tihon,  greet  the  opening  year  in  the  words,  of 
JesiiB — *'  I  must  work  &e  work»  of  Him  that  sent  me  while  itisday ;. 
the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.*' 

The  law  of  life  is  work.  God  subjects  Himself  to  this  law : — 
"  My  rather  worketh  hitherto."  The  universe  is  God*s  great  work- 
shop. *'  The  heavens  declare  His  glory^  and  the  firmament  sheweth 
His  handiwork."  He  made  this  world  and  all  that  is  therein ;  sun,, 
moon,  and  stars  are  the  productions  of  His  power.  He  preserves  day 
by  day  the  worlds  and  creatures  He  has  made.  He  governs  all 
things,  and  ''  by  Him  all  things  consist." .  His  providence  continually 
directs  and  controls  the  whole.  Grod  ever  works.  God  is  ever  work- 
ing in  and  for  His  GhurcL  His  people  aie  His  workmanship.  His 
eye  is  ever  upon  them,  and  His  ear  open  to  their  cry.  He  sanctifies 
them  by  His  Spirit,  and  piepares  and  keeps  them  for  the  inheritance 
He  has  prepared  for  them. 

Jesus  Christ  subjected  Himself  to  this  law : — " And  I  work ; "  "I 
sittst  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me ; "  ''  My  meat  is  to  da 
the  win  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  His  work."  *  This  truili 
is  exemplified  throughout  His  life.  When  oxdy  twelve  yeazs  old, 
xeproved  by  His  mother  far  staying  behind  in  the  temple,  and  thus 
occasiomng  her  sorrow,  He  said : — *'  Wist  ye  not  tihaJi  I  must  be  shout 
My  Father^s  business  ?  "  To  resist  axtd  ovexoome  the  devil,  to  combat 
error,  to  reveal  truth,  to  give  health  and  life,  to  comfort  the  mourner, 
and  to  relieve  human  woes,  was  His  coostant,  His  daily  work,,  until  Hei 
bare  oar  sins  on  the  Cxoss.  He  had  no  relaxation,  no  play,  no  rest— 
His  life  was  a  life  of  work. 

God  has  placed  man  under  the  same  law.  Even  in  Eeuradiae  thfiie 
was  work  : — ''  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  mm,  and  put  him  into  the 
garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it^  "^hk  the  sweat  of  Uiy 
mce  3haJtt  thou  eat  bread»"  was  the  sentence  passed  upon  Adam  afib»r 
his  sin.  Every  good  in  this  world  is  the  result  of  toiL  The  earth 
yields  its  increase,  but  only  as  *'  man  goeth  forth  unto  his  wodc^  and 
to  his  labour  until  the  evening/'  Biches,  learning,  wisdom,  and 
honour  are  only  aoquixed  by  dij^race  and  peieeveranoa  This  is  a* 
Tj^ercifvl  provisicNOi,  for  woA  is  ^eaaan1%  and  toil  prepaisa  foE  enjoy- 
ment.   The  idle  man  is  of  nee^aity  a  miaarabfe  msn:-— 

**  A  want  of  ooonpaiion  is  not  rest, 
A  zBXBd  quifee  vaeant  is  a  mind  disiresaed.'* 

For  every  man  ibis  life  has  its  duties.  "Ta  provide  thingp^ honest 
in  the  sight  of  all  men,"  is  often  no  eaq^  tasdc  Iheire  aca  duties 
associated  with  all  the  lelationships  of  Ufa.    Iha  paimt,.tha  cdiild,., 


tiie  hnsbuid,  the  wife,  the  brother^  the  aister,  the  master,  the  servant^ 
the  mler,  the  sui^ject,  the  Mend,  the  acquaintance,  the  neighbour — 
eaek  one  has  hiat  duties ;  pensonal,  relative,  social  duties  devolve  on 
alL    The  univeacsal  cry  is,  "  Work  I " 

But  these  duties  are  not  all  our  work,  although  thej  would  seem  so, 
if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  general  conduct  of  mankinds  The 
gratnd  question  of  men  seems  to  be,  "  What  shall  we  eat,  what  shall 
we  dsink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  V*  If  our  life  on 
earth  were  eternal,  or  if  there  were  uo  possibility  of  existence  aftev 
death^  or  even  if  a  lengthened  existenee  on  earth  were  certain — ^that 
it  should  be  so  might  be  reasonable  and  wise.  But  if  there  be  a  life 
beyond  the  grave^  surely  there  must  be  a  work  infinitely  more 
important  than  merely  to  provide  food  and  raiment  and  earthly 
wisdom  and  pleasure.  Life  is  represented  in  Holy  Scripture  as  a 
period  of  probation  preparatory  to  another  and  eternal  state  of  being ; 
as  a  sowing-time,  {aeparatory  to  a  harvest,  at  which  "  He  who  soweth 
to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption,  and  he  that  soweth  to 
the  spirit  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  Life  is  a  stewardr 
ship ;  time,  talents,  and  riches  are  so  many  trusts  of  which  God  will, 
require  an  account.  'Earth  is  the  school  of  discipline  in  which  men,, 
as  children,  axe  to  be  trained  for  their  everlasting  home.  There  i%; 
then,  a  far  mone  important  work  than  the  mere  provision  of  food  and 
raim^it;  Has  the  reader  hitherto  only  lived  and  worked  for  the  body  and> 
this  world  ?  All  the  past,  then,  has  been  by  him  wasted,  so  far  as  the  true 
end  of  life  and  work  is  concerned.  Were  he  to  die  now,  there  would 
mot  be  a  single  thing  acquired  that  would  serve  him  in  the  state  of 
being  upon  which  he  would  enter.  He  would  be  absolutely  destitute,, 
in  sofaBtanne,  miiad»  and  heart — a  beggar,  empty,  penniless.  How 
fodora  the  eenditioa  of  the  man  who  should  go  forth  upon  the  world 
fcom  his  father's  house  thus  pennUess  and  destitute,  his  whole  minority 
having  been  utterly  wasted — mentally  and  physically  a  pauper !  But 
this  would  not  be  the  worst  feature  of  his  condition.  There  would  be 
attached  to  him  all  his  ainaand  accumulated  responsibilities,  for  whick 
his  Ifaker  would  requive  an  account.  How  fearful  his  doom : — *"  Cast 
ye  the  xte^s^bofitable  servant  into  outer  darkness;  there  shall  be 
weepkig  and  gpashing  of  teeth." 

Whatf  then,.i&  li£ef&./{ns^  work  ?  Manifestly,  to  psepare  for  death,, 
to  secuM  the  aalvatioii  of  the  soul,  to  make  provision  for  eternity: 
''  Work  out  your  ovm.  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ; "  "  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdont  of  God,  and  His  righteousness ; "  "  labour  not  for 
the  meat,  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  umto 
everlaaiing  life ; "  "  This  is  the  work  o£  God,,  that  ye  believe  on  Him. 
whom  Hefaath  sent."  T»  seek  "  the  favour  of  God,,  in  which  is  life  " 
— to  flee*  fnoBL  the  wrath  to  come — ^to  laiy  hold  on  eternal  life ;  this  ia 
the. ''  GOB  thing  needful" — ^this  ia  life's  first  work. 

Butthis  is  not.  the  whole  work  of  life.  Paul's  words  in  his  Epistle, 
to  the  fhilippians;  suggest  a.  further  work : — ^''Brethren,  I  count  not 
mjmlf  to  lUHFe.iqpp(ehended  i  but  this  one  thing  I  dD,.for^tting  tbosei 
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things  tbat  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are 
before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.''  The  will  of  God  is  our  **  sanctification."  Clmst 
gave  Himself  for  our  sins  that  He  might  deliver  us  from  this  present 
evil  world.  Christians  tire  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  Christ. 
They  are  commanded  to  crucify  the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and  lusts. 
Their  life  is  a  constant  warfare  with  Satan,  sin,  and  the  world.  They 
are  commanded  to  add  to  their  faith,  courage,  temperance,  godliness, 
brotherly  kindness  and  charity.  This  is  no  slight  nor  easy  work* 
To  overcome  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  bring  them  into  obedience  to 
Christ ;  to  subdue  anger,  malice,  love  of  the  world,  and  selfishness ; 
to  cultivate  the  graces  of  the  spirit,  as  love,  gentleness,  meekness, 
longsuffering  and  benevolence;  is  a  work  impossible  by  human 
strength  unaided  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  its  accomplishment 
must  be  attempted,  and  for  it  we  must  constantly  strive,  and  watch» 
and  pray.  He  who  does  this  work  will  not  find  much  time  for  the 
vanities  and  follies  of  earth — ^nor  care  to  have  it  made  more  difGicult 
by  unnecessary  worldly  associations  and  pursuits.  We  may  well  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  have  commenced  this  work ;  whether ''  our  salva- 
tion is  nearer  than  when  we  believed  '* ;  whether  we  are  growing  in 
holiness ;  whether  our  sins  are  subdued  as  well  as  pardoned. 

It  may  further  be  noticed,  that  the  work  of  life  is  to  glorify  Grod. 
**  Ye  are  not  your  own,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price,  therefore 
glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's !"  Of 
course  these  words  can  only  be  addressed  to  Christians.  Man's  first 
work  is  to  be  reconciled  to  Grod  by  Christ.  Nothing  can  be  done  of 
any  worth  until  this  is  done.  But  this  done,  whether  we  eat  or 
whether  we  drink,  or  whatever  we  do,  we  may  and  should  do*allto  the 
glory  of  God.  The  mercies  of  God  should  constrain  us  to  consecrate 
our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  to  Him — *'  our  reasonable  service."  We  do 
this,  as  we  discharge  the  duties  of  life  in  the  fear  of  God ;  as  we 
cultivate  a  thoroughly  holy  and  Christian  character;  as  our  light 
shines  before  men ;  as  we  make  direct  efforts  for  God's  glory.  No 
man  liveth  to  himself.  **Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  was  the 
question  of  the  first  murderer.  GtoD  has  made  us  our  brother^s 
keeper.  Life's  work  is  to  seek  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  thus  to  glorify  Grod.  Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world;"  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  earth."  Pure  religion,  and 
undefiled,  is  not  only  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from  the  world,  but 
also  '*  to  visit  the  widow  and  fatherless  in  their  afiKiction." 

The  details  of  work  are  not  distinctly  defined  and  marked  out  for 
us  in  the  Word  of  Grod ;  but  daily  events  will  present  opportunity  and 
show  us  our  duty.  Is  there  a  distressed  disciple  of  Christ  needing 
my  sympathy  and  help  ?  There  is  my  work,  and  Christ  holds  me 
responsible  for  it.  Are  my  fellow-creatures  suffering  from  want,  and 
am  I  able  to  relieve  them?  There  is  my  work.  Is  there  a  poor  out- 
cast whom  I  can  warn  and  bring  to  Jesus  ?  There  is  my  work.  Have 
I  relatives  or  neighbours  living  without  Christ,  and,  therefore,  perish- 
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ing,  and  can  I  influence  them?  There  is  my  work.  Is  there  a  Sabbath- 
school  in  which  I  may  train  young  souls  for  Heaven  ?  There  is  my 
work.  Or,  am  I  better  fitted  to  carry  the  Word  of  life  £o  the  cottages 
of  the  poor  around  me  ?  Or,  can  I  get  the  ear  of  the  wealthy  by  my 
lips  or  pen  ?  There  is  my  work.  Every  Christian  has  at  least  one 
tsdent.  He  who  gave  it  will  open  up  channels  for  its  use,  if  they  are 
sought.  Only  let  us  be  faithful  to  ourselves  and  to  God ;  apply  our- 
selves with  both  hands  to  our  work;  adopt  as  our  motto  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  we  shall  find  both  our  work  and  our  reward. 

Let  not  any  shrink  from  the  duty  because  of  its  arduousness.  He 
who  appointed  the  work  will  give  strength  for  its  performance.  The 
work  of  salvation  is  easy,  if  a  man  set  about  it  with  all  his  heart. 

Jesus  ready  stands  to  save  yon. 
Full  of  -pity  joined  with  power. 

The  work  of  sanctification  is  easy  if  sincerely  pursued.  "  The  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  makes  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 
To  glorify  God  is  a  glorious  work  and  brings  its  own  reward.  The 
blessing  of  the  poor  maketh  rich.  The  heaits  that  we  have  made  glad 
will  communicate  gladness  to  our  hearts,  and  the  glistening  eye  of 
gratitude  will  thrill  our  hearts  with  rapture.  The  wandering  outoast, 
restored  by  our  eflforis  to  happiness  and  home ;  the  penitent  prodigal 
reinstated  in  his  father's  house ;  the  broken-hearted  sinner  rejoicing 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  the  lambs  meny  in  the  Saviour's  fold,  will  be 
sources  of  unspeakable  joy ;  whilst  the  conviction  that  we  have  tht 
approbation  of  God,  associated  with  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  will 
produce  peace  of  mind  and  heart,  which  to  be  understood  must  be 
experienced 

And  when  the  day  of  toil  shall  be  over,  and  the  last  hours  of  life 
are  come,  how  happy  will  be  the  man  who  can  say,  "  I  have  finished 
the  work  Thou  gavest  me  to  do."  There  will  be  no  regret  then  that 
he  has  worked  so  hard  for  God.  Deep,  however,  will  be  the  regret 
of  those  who  have  neglected  this  work.  How  dreadful  the  dying 
reflections  of  the  professing  Christian  who  has  employed  aU  his 
energies  and  time  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  pleasure,  or  any  earthly 
good ! 

Who  can  conceive  the  rapture  of  that  moment  when  the  faithful 
spirit  shall  receive  the  plaudit  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  "  Well  done 
good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord ; "  *'  Come  ye 
blessed  of  My  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world ; "  whilst  the  unproJUMe  servant 
shall  receive  his  everlasting  condemnation  ?  "  Therefore,  my  beloved 
brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord" 

Eejlbons  for  the  prompt  and  earnest  performance  of  this  work  are 
suggested  by  the  words  of  Christ. 


6  "  WOBK." 

There  is  a  definite  thnefat  it. — '*  Whilst  it  is  day/'  There  is  then 
BO  fime  to  lose.  The  day  is  passing.  Every  moment  wasted  is  a 
moment  lost ;  and  God  will  not  prolong  the  day  because  we  let  it  run 
to  waste. 

The  time  fiaxd  for  us  mcuy  he  short. — To  some  life  may  he  a  long 
smnmer  day.  The  snn  of  others  may  go  down  at  noon.  Many  have 
died  younger  than  most  of  onr  readers.  No  one  can  he  sure  that  he 
shall  live  through  this  year.  Many  ate  now  dead  who  were  alive, 
strong  and  full  of  hope,  at  the  commencement  of  last  year.  We  are 
filled  with  sadness  as  we  think  of  one  with  whose  name  our  readers 
are  familiar,  and  by  some  of  whom  he  was  well  known  and  beloved.  We 
refer  to  Henry  Selfe  Page  Winterbotham.  The  worthy  son  of  a  worthy 
sire ;  descended  from  an  eminent  minister  of  Christ,  who  still  lives  in 
the  affectionate  remembrance  of  our  denomination ;  distinguished  by 
his  piety  and  talents ;  having  obtained  by  sheer  ability  and  force  of 
character  a  place  in  the  government  of  his  country ;  a  bright  and  useful 
career  opening  before  him ;  he  has,  within  thje  last  few  days,  been 
suddenly  cut  down  in  the  very  morning  of  life.  On  him  the  night 
•prematurely  closed ;  but  be  worked  stcoitly  and  well  wbilst  his  day 
lasted.  Many  a  tear  will  embalm  his  memory.  May  his  example 
enkindle  a  holy  ambition  in  many  a  youth  1  May  it  be  ours  to  work 
while  it  is  day,  ere  it  be  too  late.  Is  there  any  work  we  wish  to 
acoompHsh  before  we  die— oux  salvation,  our  sanctification,  any  good 
to  others  ?  Let  us  do  it  at  onca  Let  the  young  immediately  com* 
monce  it;  and  especially  the  aged,  around  whom  are  already  gathering 
the  shadows  of  evening,  and  on  whom  the  night  must  soon  close. 

Life  is  the  only  time  for  work. — "  The  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work." 

'*  There  is  no  ac£  of  mfiroj  put, 
In  the  cold  grave  to  WMcn  we  haste.** 

No  prayer  there  is  beard.  Dives  cries  in  vain  there  for  help  for 
faiTuself  or  his  brethren.  "  As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  shall  lie/*  Let  us 
then  work  the  works  of  Him  who  sent  us  while  it  is  day ;  the  night 
oomefii  when  no  man  can  work. 

"  Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say. 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  passing  day; 
Live  while  you  liye,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  ^ve  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord  in  my  view  let  both  united  be, 
I  IzFS  to  pieasDze  while  I  Hve  to  Khiee." 


^hn^kx. 


Recollections  of  an  Old  Couktst  Minister 


T  WAS  just  al)out  to  quote  a  case  in  point,  when  I  was  interrupted  by 
■*■    our  jEHend  opposite.     With  the  permission  of  the  company,  I  wiU 
defer  my  «nswer  to  him,  and  pix)oeed  with  my  illustration. 

When  I  was  a  student  I  occasionally  supplied  the  pulpit  of  a 
idllage  church,  which  was  too  poor  to  keep  a  pastor ;  and  once  I  spent 
the  Midsummer  vacation  with  it.  It  was  during  this  period  that  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  an  old  Scotchman,  from  Aberdeen,  named 
Mclvor.  He  had  been  many  years  resident,  however,  in  this  village, 
And  attended,  though  somewhat  irregularly,  the  Baptist  ChapeL  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  eccentric ;  and  I  knew  tixst  he  cherished  a 
peculiar  crotchet  of  some  sort,  with  regard  to  the  proper  qualiiications 
of  ministers.  I  came  upon  Iiim  unexpectedly  one  Monday  morning, 
as  he  was  leaning  on  his  garden  gate  in  the  sun,  and  at  once  entered 
into  conversation  with  him. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Mclvor :  how  are  you  this  morning  ? " 

"  Brawley,  thank  ye.  Sir,  brawley ;  and  pray  oo*s  ye'r  sel'  ? " 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  very  welL  By  the  bye,  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
you  at  the  chapel  with  us  last  evening,  Mr.  Mclvor." 

*' Ah ;  I  was  there  sure  eneuch ;  Guid  forgi'e  me  for  countenancing 
dc'  heiesy !  For  I'm  no  at  a'  sure  that  ye  are  a  properly  qualified 
meenister  o'  the  Word." 

"  Indeed  1  Well,  you  may  be  right,  my  friend ;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  why  you  stand  in  doubt  of  me.  You  are  too  much  of  a  Scotch- 
man, I  fancy,  to  believe  in  the  Eomish  dogma  of  apostolic  succession." 

"Na',  na';  I'm  nae  Catholic ; — ^but  ha'  ye  ever  been  to  Jerusalem  ? " 

"No ;  I  am  sony  to  say  I  never  have." 

''  I  thoct  sae !  An'  what  richt  ha'  ye  to  preach  at  a',  gin  ye  ha'  na 
been  to  Jerusalem  ? " 

"  But  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  your  question.  Have  you  any  fault 
to  find  with  the  doctrine  you  heard  me  preach  last  evening  ?  " 

"  N a' ;  it's  nae  for  me  to  creetioees  the  sermon,  or  to  say  that  yeer' 
nae  a  mon  o'  pairts,  and  ha'  the  makin'  o*  a  guid  meenister  in  ye, — 
gin  ye  had  been  to  Jerusalem." 

''Well,  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Mclvor,  that  it  must  be  a  great 
4idvantage  to  a  preacher  of  the  Grospel  to  have  travelled  in  the  Holy 
Land ;  but  you  know  very  few  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  this." 

"  Then  they  should  na'  preten'  to  preach." 
But  why  ?    Kindly  explain." 


4f 
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"  Guid  safe  us!  Did  ye  ever  hear  sic'  ignorauce !  I  wonner  'oo  ye 
daur  Stan'  up  to  preach  at  a',  and  ha'  nae  better  studit  your  New 
Testament  than  that  Dinna  ye  read  that  when  the  Lord  sent  'oot 
His  apostles  to  prech  repentance  an'  remeesion  o'  sins  He  telt  'em  to 
hegin  ai  Jerusalem.** 

Now  for  the  question  of  my  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  room^ 
who  wants  to  know  if  I  consider  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment  wise  and  sound.  Before  committing  myself  to  a 
definite  answer,  I  should  like  to  understand  the  alternative.  Suppose 
we  give  the  doctrine  up,  what  does  he  propose  to  substitute  for  private 
jud^ent  in  matters  of  religious  faith  ?" 

"  Me  ?  I  assure  you  I  have  nothing  to  propose,  Sir.  But  when  I 
see  the  conflicting,  and  sometimes  absurd,  interpretations  of  Scripture 
among  Protestants,  I  feel  as  if  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  there 
were  some  central  power  to  which  all  doubtful  and  disputed  questions 
could  be  referred,  and  whose  decision  should  be  final  and  authori- 
tative." 

You  would  stipulate,  I  hope,  that  your  central  power,  whether 
consisting  of  an  individual  or  a  conclave,  shoidd  be  infallible:  not 
merely  that  it  should  daim  to  be  so  like  poor  Pio  Nono,  but  that  it 
should  indubitably  he  so,  like — ^the  Almighty.  In  fact  tliis  would  be 
a  matter  of  course :  it  would  never  do  to  endow  a  fallible  power  with 
authority  to  make  an  erroneous  belief  compulsory.  That  would  be 
worse  than  private  judgment,  which,  if  it  increases  mistakes,  does,  at 
aU  events,  leave  their  reception  by  others  an  optional  thing. 

I  have  heard  some  odd  interpretations  of  Scripture  in  my  day,  but 
I  have  heard  none  wliich  would  induce  me  to  relinquish,  or  ask  any 
one  else  to  relinquish,  the  right  of  private  judgment.  One  of  the 
oddest  mistakes  I  ever  heard  was  made  one  Sunday  at  the  close  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  when  a  man  came  up  to  the  table  as  the  deacons  were 
clearing  away  the  remnants  of  the  meal,  and,  begging  pardon  for  the 
liberty  he  was  taking,  ventured  to  suggest  that  their  proceeding  was 
not  in  accordance  with  New  Testament  Law,  which,  he  thought, 
strictly  forbade  any  of  the  wine  to  be  left,  distinctly  enjoining  "  drink 
ye  all  of  it.'*  Such  a  comical  misinterpretation  of  Scripture  was  a 
reproach  to  our  Protestantism,  no  doubt,  but  then,  you  see,  our  Protes- 
tantism provided  its  own  correction ;  for  as  liberty  of  judgment  was 
enjoyed  by  aU  alike ;  if  one  made  a  mistake  there  were  five  others  to 
set  him  right ;  and  the  deacons,  I  believe,  sent  him  away  with  a 
decided  conviction  that  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself,  which,  however, 
he  had  not ;  he  had  only  fallen  into  a  trap  set  for  him  by  the  ambi- 
guous English  of  King  James'  translators. 

"Probably  no  great  harm  is  done  by  the  occasional  misinterpre- 
tation of  isolated  passages  of  Scripture  by  private  persons;  but  I  think. 
Sir,  you  will  allow  that  the  case  is  altered  when  the  mistake  is  made 
by  a  minister,  who,  of  course,  propounds  it  (backed  by  authority  of  his 
ofiice)  to  a  congregation." 

You  do  not  refer,  of  course,  to  such  mistakes  as  would  aflect  any 
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impoitant  doctrine  of  the  leceived  faith,  but  such  as  might  be  made 
by  men  holding  precisely  the  same  opinions  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Grospel  ?  With  this  limitation  of  your  meaning  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  grant  your  position.  I  knew  a  good  man  some  time  ago 
— I  will  not  mention  his  name,  for  he  was  known  to  many  of  the 
present  company.  He  was  a  seaman :  had  been  for  many  years 
master  of  a  large  trading-vessel,  sailing  between  Southampton  and 
Calcutta.  He  was  a  man  who  carried  an  earnest  and  most  devout 
piety  with  him  wherever  he  went ;  and,  for  several  years,  his  minis- 
trations of  the  Word  of  life  among  his  crew  had  been  signally  blessed. 
I  could  enumerate  at  least  twenty  men  who  are  now  walking  in  the 
Truth,  and  who  look  back  to  him  as  their  spiritual  father,  and  to  the 
captain's  cabin  as  the  birthplace  of  their  souls. 

Well,  one  summer,  when  he  was  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the 
country,  just  after  a  successful  voyage  to  India,  during  which  nine  of  the 
ship's  crew  had  been  converted,  1  asked  him  to  preach  for  me,  which 
he  readily  consented  to  do ;  and  we  got  a  large  congregation  together 
to  hear  him.  He  read  for  his  text  Solomon's  Song  viii.  8,  "  We  have 
a  little  sifter,  and  slie  hath  no  breasts ;  "  and  proceeded  to  divide  his 
subject  into  three  paits: — First,  "The  speaker;"  second,  "The  Person 
spoken  of;"  tliird,  "The  subject-matter  of  the  discourse."  The 
speaker,  he  explained  at  length,  and  endeavoured  to  prove,  was  "  The 
Chicrch  on  Shore  ;  "  the  person  spoken  of  was  "  The  Church  at  Sea ; " 
and  the  tlieme  of  his  discourse  was  the  anxiety  of  the  first  about  the 
second,  which  had  no  "breasts," — that  is,  was  cut  off  from  the  ordinary 
means  of  grace.  The  sermon,  which  was  fiill  of  Christ,  was  a  tender 
and  forcible  appeal  to  Christians  who  stay  at  home  on  behalf  of  their 
brethren  who  are  excluded  from  most  of  the  privileges  of  social 
worship.  You  do  not  suppose  that  any  harm  was  done  to  the 
congregation  by  the  preacher's  ingenious,  but  ludicrous,  application 
of  bis  text?  The  scarcely-suppressed  smile  on  all  faces  as  he 
announced  his  divisions,  told  what  every  one  felt,  and  gladly  forgave, 
namely,  that  the  devout  captain  had  merely  been  guilty  of  finding 
Christ  where  He  was  not,  which  all  will  achnit  is  better  than  passing 
Him  by  where  He  is. 

"  We  are  all  quite  sure.  Sir,  that  a  congregation  enjojring  your 
ministrations  would  be  too  well  instructed  to  be  nusled  by  such  an 
obvious  misapplication  of  Scripture  as  that." 

I  saw  a  funny  thing  to-day ;  the  yoimgest  son  of  our  host,  a  smart 
little  fellow  about  nine  years  of  age,  yesterday  dug  up  his  little  garden- 
plot  and  stocked  it  with  flowers,  which  he  accomplished  by  cutting  a 
number  of  roses,  verbenas,  and  calceolarias,  and  sticking  them  in  the 
ground  after  an  arrangement  of  his  own.  On  going  to  look  at  them 
this  morning,  of  course  he  found  them  drooping,  and,  when  I  joined 
him,  he  had  apparently  arrived  at  the  sage  conclusion  that  this  was 
because  they  had  no  root — ^a  defect  which,  however,  he  was  doing  his 
best  to  remedy.  But  his  method  was  a  cmious  one.  He  had  dug  up 
the  root  of  a  yoimg  chrysanthemum,  and  was  tying  a  calceolaria  to  it. 
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^vidcnfly  satisfied  that  the  flower  must  certainly  growVhen  supplied 
with  the  ciistomaiy  undergroimd  appendage.  I  am  afraid  the  lecture 
I  gave  "him  on  the  economy  of  vegetable  life  did  not  do  him  much 
good ;  and  it  did  not  shake  his  faith  in  his  system  of  hoiticultUTe, 
<5ertainly ;  for,  on  examination  an  hour  or  two  ago,  I  found  all  the 
flowers  had  roots  attached. 

Time  wiU  correct  the  little  florist's  mistake,  and  perhaps  give  him  a 
few  new  ideas.  Flowers,  he  wiU  learn,  are  like  intellectual  convictions, 
they  can  be  grown,  but  not  planted. 

I  wonder  tf  there  is  any  real  connection  between  my  epigram  and 
the  topic  of  our  conversation.  I  thought  I  saw  one  a  moment  ago, 
but  it  has  sKpped  from  me.  I  know  that  the  conversation  brought  to 
mind  the  incident,  and  the  incident  suggested  the  epigram,  and  the 
•epigram  threw  me  back  on  the  conversation,  but  how  the  circle  was 
completed  I  cannot  now  tell. 

What  a  curious  mental  phenomenon  that  is — ^the  discovery  of 
an  intimate  relationship  between  ideas  which  have  lain  in  the  mind, 
perhaps  for  years,  without  showing  sign  of  being  even  distantly 
acquainted.  Some  day  you  happen  to  catch  sight  of  one  from  a  new 
point  of  view ;  or  some  shifting  of  the  mental  scenery  brings  them  all 
for  a  moment  within  the  line  of  vision  at  once,  and  the  family 
likeness  is  detected.  It  is  only  a  flying  glance  you  can  get.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  is  gone.  If  you  recover  it  and  make  it 
your  own  you  wiU  have  to  work  for  it 

**  As  priaoners  work  for  crime." 

But  that  first  glance  was  like  a  peep  into  Paradise.  I  pity  the  man 
who  has  never  known  the  rapture  of  discovering  a  new  illustration,  or 
th^  thrill  of  delighted  surprise  on  suddenly  detecting  a  similarity 
between  dissimilar  things. 

My  first  "  settlement "  was  in  a  small  agricultural  town,  not  for 
from  London.  I  will  call  it  Livington.  At  that  time  I  was  very  fond 
of  driving — ^a  taste  I  was  enabled  to  indulge  to  any  extent  through 
the  kindness  of  one  of  the  deacons,  who  generously  placed  a  pony  and 
trap  at  my  service,  as  often  as  I  chose  to  use  them.  My  favourite 
method  was  to  get  four  or  five  miles  from  home,  then  take  any  turning 
that  came  first,  lose  myself  in  cross-roads  and  country  lanes,  and  trust 
to  the  instinct  of  my  pony  to  find  the  way  home.  I  had  been  driving 
Tound  in  this  way  for  about  two  hours  one  summer  morning,  and  had 
succeeded  in  getting  myself  more  thoroughly  lost  than  had  ever  been 
the  case  before ;  when,  from  the  summit  of  a  low  hill,  I  caught  si^it 
of  a  small  towii  embowered  in  tpees,  and  almost  surrounded  by  a 
slu^ish  but  clear  stream,  which  flashed  in  the  sun  like  molten  silvez. 
The  houses  were  only  visible  here  and  there  through  the  opening 
foliage^  but  the  taper  spire  of  the  parish  church,  rising  over  buttress, 
turret,  and  roof,  over  oak  and  elm,  shot  clear  up  into  t£e  blue,  as  if  it 
would  bury  its  gilded  head  in  the  sun. 

But  what  was  the  name  (rf  the  place?  andhowfarwas  Ifromhame? 
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That  I  must  have  ^wmdered  mtich  fiaiiher  than  I  had  intended  -was 
perfectly  dear ;  for  no  mch.  Anjadian  spot  as  I  now  saw  couM  be 
anywhere  within  ten  mileB  of  my  Tesidenoe  without  my  knowing  it 
I  pulled  np  my  horse,  and  sat  for  some  tim6  feasting  my  eyes  on  the 
lovdy  scene.  Presently  a  man  came  by,  of  whom  I  inqnired  the  name 
of  the  plaoe. 

«  Livington,  Sir." 

So  it  was.  I  was  only  looking  at  my  own  home  from  a  new  point 
of  Yiew.  I  have  seen  the  best  scenery  of  England  and  Wales  since 
then,  but  nothing  has  ever  given  me  the  feeling  of  mpt  delight  of  that 
singular  surprise. 


CJe  fife  of  J^islop  |pattesim.* 


ONE  of  the  greatest  scientific  writers  of  our  day  has  attributed  the 
delight  generally  taken  in  biographical  studies  to  "an  instinct  not 
very  remotely  allied  to  that  of  the  village  gossip."  That  biographical 
literature  does  minister  to  such  an  instinct,  and  that  it  is,  therefore, 
capable  of  great  abuse  we  do  not  deny ;  but  it  would  be  the  extreme  of 
folly  to  assert  that  its  power  over  men  arises  exclusively  from  the 
source  now  named,  and  that  it  accomplishes  no  other  end  than  that  of 
a  mean  and  vulgar  gratification.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  history 
of  other  men,  however  diverse  their  character  and  position,  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  description  and  even  an  explanation  of  our  own,  we  believe 
that  biographical  study  is  an  important  element  in  our  intellectual  and 
morel  education,  furnishing  us  with  ideals  of  life,  and  making  us 
acquainted  with  the  means  whereby  those  ideals  may  be  reached.  We 
require  not  only  rules  and  principles,  but  likemse  examples  in  which 
those  rules  and  principles  are  embodied.  Precepts  and  prohibitions 
are  often  powerless,  but  the  sight  of  a  noble-minded  man  supplies  an 
incentive  which  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  Mr.  Froude  is  quite  right  in 
saying  that  one  of  our  greatest  needs  is  a  biographical  literature  in 
which  "  the  ideal  tendencies  "  of  our  age  can  be  discerned  in  their  true 
form.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  incalculable  importance  to  be  able  to 
place  a  book  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man,  and  say  "  Eead  this,  to  know 
what  you  odght  to  be»  and  how  you  may  become  what  you  ought  to 
be  r  and  hence,  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  branch  of  our  literature  may 
lender  mote  essential  service  in  the  formation  and  development  of 
human  character  than  the  "  lives  **  of  great  and  good  men. 

Such  men  iave  lived  in  well-nigh  eveiy  age  of  the  world,— our  own 

^  Life  of  John  Coleridge  Patteion^  IKsaioiiary  Bishop  of  the  Melanesian  iBlandi. 
By  Goarlotto  Maiy  Tonge.    In  two  voluines.    London :  MaomillaQ  &  Oo.,  1874. 
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century  has  by  no  means  been  destitute  of  them, — and,  we  venture  to 
think,  that  to  John  Coleridge  Patteson  must  be  assigned  a  place  among 
the  noblest  and  best  In  some  respects  it  would  be  wrong,  perhaps, 
to  speak  of  him  as  great,  to  represent  him  as  a  man  of  the  very  highest 
intellectual  order,  or  of  the  profoundest  scholarship ;  but  his  goodness 
none  can  question.  His  purity,  his  humility,  his  self-sacrifice,  and  his* 
heroism,  were  features  of  his  character  too  conspicuous  to  be  over- 
looked by  any ;  and  on  those  who  came  into  close  and  intimate  contact 
with  him,  he  exercised  a  power  such  as  only  the  holiest  can  possess. 
His  brief  life  wiU  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

'*  Time,  but  the  impression  deeper  makea, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear.'* 

Patteson  was,  above  all  things  else,  a  missionary,  and,  on  this 
account,  his  life  has  a  peculiar  adaptibility  to  the  deepest  needs  of  our 
age.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  missionary  as  well  as  an 
educational  institution.  Its  supreme  aim  is  the  evangelization  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  aim  the  highest  type  of  Christian 
character  will  be  realized.  We  are  often  sneeringly  told  that  the 
romance  of  Missions  is  past;  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which  our 
fathers  undertook  the  work  can  never  be  revived ;  and  that  the  con- 
ditions of  modem  civilization  render  the  work  itself  superfluous.  We 
are  not  careful  to  answer  these  charges :  they  have  been  refuted  again 
and  again ;  but  this  much  we  will  observe,  that  the  life  of  Bishop 
Patteson,  as  recorded  in  the  two  volumes  before  us,  proves  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  them  all.  His  name — ^like  the  names  of  Carey, 
Marshman,  and  Ward ;  of  Knibb,  and  Burchell ;  of  Williams,  Moffat, 
and  Heber — ^is  a  "  spell  of  power,"  and  the  more  widely  it  is  known,  the 
more  generally  will  its  influence  be  felt.  Christian  young  men,  especially, 
will  instinctively  respond  to  its  nobleness,  and  be  stimulated  to  cherish 
in  their  own  hearts  the  beneficence,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  fidelity  to 
Christ  and  to  men,  which  he  so  beautifully  displayed  throughout  his 
entire  career,  and  which  also  gave  to  him  the  glory  of  a  martyr's  deatL 

Apart  from  Miss  Yonge's  qualifications  for  her  task  on  literary 
grounds,  she  is  intimately  related  with  the  Patteson  family ;  the  Bishop 
was  her  cousin ;  she  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  mission,  and  devoted 
the  profits  of  several  of  her  books  (which  must  have  been  considerable) 
to  its  support.  She  has  had  access  to  a  correspondence  which,  in  its 
extensiveness,  has  rarely  been  surpassed ;  and  the  form  of  her  work  is, 
in  a  great  degree,  autobiographical.  Bishop  Patteson's  letters  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  man  and  his  work,  such  as  could  not  possibly  be  acquired 
by  any  other  means,  and  we  should  imagine  that  the  selection  has,  in 
the  main,  been  wisely  made.  The  volumes  are  certainly  too  bulky  for 
popular  use,  and  we  trust  that  in  due  time  an  abridged  edition  of  the 
"  Life,"  will  be  issued,  so  that  those  who  have  not  the  means  to  purchase 
and  read  it  in  its  present  form  may  not  lose  the  great  advantage  of 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  career  of  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ  which  the  present  century  Ixas  produced 
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Although  we  cannot  give  a  full  outline  of  Bishop  Patteson's  life,  we 
will  endeavour  to  present  to  our  readers  a  few  of  its  salient  points, 
and  to  convey  to  them  some  idea  of  his  nussionaiy  labours ;  and  we 
shall  deem  ourselves  amply  rewarded  if  the  imperfection  which  is 
inseparable  horn  so  brief  a  sketch  should  induce  them  to  study  the 
*'  life  "  for  themselves. 

John  Coleridge  Patteson  was  the  son  of  the  once  well-known  Mr. 
Justice  Patteson,  and  of  Frances  Duke  Coleridge,  sister  of  Sir  John 
Taylor  Coleridga  He  was  bom  in  London,  at  Gower-street,  Bedford- 
square,  on  Apnl  1st,  1827,  and  educated  at  Ottery  St  Mary,  Devon- 
shire, Eton,  and  at  Oxford ;  and  after  he  had  obtained  a  fellowship,  he 
spent  some  time  at  Dresden,  studying  German  and  Hebrew,  and  read- 
ing theology  and  church  history.  His  childhood  and  youth  were 
very  beautiful,  and  distinctly  foreshadowed  the  future  man.  The 
most  effective  aids  to  his  education,  especially  in  its  moral  and 
spiritual  aspects,  were,  unquestionably,  the  influences  of  his  home. 
His  parents  were  not  more  distinguished  for  their  great  intellectual 
Towers  than  they  were  for  their  devout  and  unostentatious  piety ;  nor  do 
weknow  where  to  look  for  a  more  pleasing  instance  of  the  power  of  family 
religion  than  is  furnished  to  us  in  these  pages.  He  hcid,  we  are  told, 
an  earnest  wish  to  be  a  clergyman  when  he  was  only  five  years  old ; 
and,  in  connection  with  the  great  West  Indian  hurricane  of  August  11, 
1833,  it  is  remembered  that  he  was  much  excited  by  the  story  of  the 
exertions  of  his  mother's  cousin,  Dr.  William  Coleridge,  first  Bishop 
of  Barbadoes,  and  exclaimed,  ''I  will  be  a  Bishop!  I  will  have  a 
hurricane !" 

The  first  real  apprehension  that  he  had  of  what  was  afterwards  to 
prove  the  work  of  his  life,  was  during  his  schooldays  at  Eton.  In 
1841,  the  Rev.  George  Augustus  Selwyn  was  appointed  to  the  diocese 
of  New  Zealand,  and  as  his  curacy  had  been  up  to  this  time  at 
Windsor  he  came  into  frequent  contact  with  the  boys  at  Eton.  On 
October  3l8t  of  this  year,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Winchester,  preached  in  the  morning  at  New 
Windsor  Parish  Church,  and  the  newly-appointed  Bishop  in  the  after- 
nooiL  Patteson  was  deeply  affected,  and  thus  refers  to  the  matter.  "  I 
heard  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  in  the  morning,  and  the  Bishop  in  the 
evening,  though  I  was  forced  to  stand  all  the  time.  It  was  beautiful 
when  he  talked  of  going  out  to  found  a  church,  and  then  to  die 
n^ected  and  forgotten.  All  the  people  burst  out  crying,  he  was  so 
very  much  belov^  by  his  parishioners.  He  spoke  of  his  perils,  and 
putting  his  trust  in  God ;  and  then,  when  he  had  finished,  I  think  I 
never  heard  anything  like  the  sensation — a  kind  of  feeling  that,  if  it  had 
not  been  on  so  sacred  a  spot,  all  would  have  exclaimed  '  God  bless 
him!* "  Coley — ^so  he  was  familiarly  called — ^was  at  home  when  the 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand  came  to  take  leave  of  his  parents.  He  heard 
the  question,  half  in  earnest  and  half  in  playfulness,  "  Lady  Patteson, 
will  you  give  me  Coley  ? "  His  mother  started,  but  did  not  say  no ; 
^'  and  when,  independently  of  this,  her  son  told  her  that  it  was  his 
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greatest  wish  to  go  witli  the  BislKip,  she  repHed,  that  if  he  kept;  that 
wish  whea  he  grew  up,  he  should  have  her  blessing  aud  consent," 

In  1853,  lie  was  appointed  b;  hia  uncle,  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  to  the 
curacy  of  Aldington ;  and  here  he  carried  on  his  muusterial  laboora  with 
marked  fidelity  and  love.  He  was  not,  we  infei,  and  probably  never 
would  have  been,  a  gi^eat  preacher ;  but  his  sennons  were  prepared  with 
core,  and  were  an  espreasion  of  his  deep  spirituality  of  mind  aad  his 
intense  earnestness  of  heart,  while  he  was  most  assiduous  in  his  at^n- 
tions  to  the  poor,  aud  in  hia  efforts  to  train  the  young;  No  wonder 
.  that  he  waa  universally  beloved,  though,  by  the  way,  his  biographer 
need  not  have  concluded  her  account  of  his  work  at  Alfingtou  with 
the  remark  tliat,  "  the  further  work  of  teaching  them  (tlie  people)  that 
the  Church  alone  gives  security  of  saving  union  with  Christ  was  yet  to 
come,  when  his  inward  call  led  him  elsewhere."  This  may  be  Miss 
Yonge's  opinion.  It  certainly  is  aot  ours ;  and  we  do  not  think  that 
Fattesou  would  have  given  to  it  his  uufelgsed  assent  and  conBeot 

He  had  l)eeii  little  more  than  a  year  at  AJiington,  when  he  met  tbe 
Bishop  of  Kew  Zealand  at  Ms  father's  house,  and  "the  fervent  emoti{»i 
excited  by  the  presence  of  a  hero  of  the  Church  militant,  who  had 
loi^  been  the  object  of  deep  aUent  entiiusiasm,"  led  to  his  ofTering 
himself  for  misaionaiy  service.  Very  beautiful  is  the  way  in  which 
his  aged  father — now  a  widower — consented  to  his  desire.  "  Mind," 
be  said,  "  I  give  him  wholly,  not  with  any  thought  of  seeing  him 
again.  I  will  not  have  him  IJiinking  he  must  come  home  to  s^  me 
again." 

His  resolution  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  the  heatb^i 
was  evidently  the  result  of  an  inward  call  His  power  of  acquiring 
langu^es,'  his  power  of  teaching  as  distinct  from  preaching,  his 
remarkable  aptitude  in  dyjling  vith  individuals,  his  capacity  for 
navigation  and  varions  mechanical  arts,  were  all  of  the  higher  xme  in 
the  mission  &eld,  and  qualified  him  for  a  wcwk  of  paramount  importance, 
for  which,  there  would  have  been  but  little  scope  at  hom& 

He  sailed  with  Dr.  and  Mis.  Selwyn,  and  another  clergymaa,  on 

Marcti  2Sth,  uul  reached  New  Zealand  early  in  July,  1855.     Here  be 

laboured  at  St  Joha's  Cc^ege,  instructing  ^e  yDtuog  New  Zealaadeis, 

the  Melaneaiaiis  and  others,  who  had  been  bioaght  bother  for  tbe 

purpose,  and  voyagiiig  with  the  Bishop  among  &e  New   Zealand 

dependeucusB.     After  a  year  spent  in  Uiis  way,  the  work  of  hia  life 

besan.     In  comnany  with  Bishop  Seivryn  he  visited  the  Meloaesian 

Southern  CrosSt'    which  had  bees  presented  to  tlte 

md  similer  parposes.     It  is  deeply  interesting  bo  read 

[u»  way  in  which  they  aj^troached  the  islaoideffs,  and 

^in  their  confidence,  wbich,  on  their  fist  voyage,  was 

ould  do.    They  received  a  number  of  youths  (two 

i),  whom  they  to(d£  with  them  to  New  ZeaUad  for 

iiistiaa  prinuples,  that  by  tbeii  means  tbey  mi^t 

reach  others,  and  foe  each  of  tteee  lads  Fatbesen 

g  paaonal  aOectioa.    He  bail  a  love  for  hia  vtA, 
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and  expiessed  id  ittiie  wliole  force  of  his  nature,  and  as  at  Alfington^ 
so  here,  be  was  deeply  and  tenderly  loved.  Thus  he  laboured  on  year 
after  year,  visiting  tbe  islands,  collecting  and  returning  scholars, 
teaching,  preaching,  tcanslating,  and  endeavouring  in  every  way  to 
civilize  and  Christianize  these  poor  ignorant  creatures.  For  the 
details  of  these  voyages,  the  islands  visited,  and  the  results  achieved,  we 
must  refer  to  Miss  Yonge's  voLumes,  as  many  pages  of  description  would 
be  required.  Patteson  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  an  enthusiast 
in  his  woik.  His  work  waa  his  lifa  For  Christ's  sake  he  had  giv^i 
up  home,  kindred,  friends,  and  gladly  embraced  toil  and  hardship  and 
constant  exposure  to  death  itself.  His  ideal  of  a  missionary  may  be 
gathered  fitna  his  own  words  written  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career.. 

"  We  are  sadly  in  want  of  men;  yet  we  cannot  wnte  to  ask  persons 
to  come  out  £(»  this,  work  who  may  be  indisposed  when  they  arrive  in 
New  Zealand  to  carry  out  the  particular  83rstem  on  which  tiiie  Bishop 
proceeds.  Any  man  who  would  come  out,  and  consent  to  spend  a 
summer  at  the  M<danesian  School  in  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  learn  his 
work,  and  would  give  up  any  preconceived  notions  of  his  own  about 
missionaiy  work  that  might  militate  against  the  Bishop's  plan — such 
a  man  would  be,  of  course,  the  very  person  we  want ;  but  we  must  try 
to  make  people  understand  that  half-educated  men  will  not  do  for  this 
work.  Men  sent  out  as  ckigymen  to  the  m^sion  field  who  would  not 
have  been  thou^it  fit  to  receive  Holy  Orders  at  home,  are  not  at  all 
the  men  we  wanl  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  such  men  would 
leally  undeistand  the  natives,  love  them,  and  live  with  them ;  but  they 
would  be  great  dons,  keeping  the  natives  at  a  distance,  assuming  that 
they  could  have  KtUe  in  common,  &c. — ^ideas  wholly  destructive  of 
success  in  missionary  or  in  any  work — ^that  pride  of  race  which 
prompts  a  white  man  to  regard  coloured  people  as  inferior  to  himself,, 
is  stamgly  ingrained  in  moat  men's  minds,  and  must  be  whoUy  eradi- 
eated  beibre  they  will  aver  win  the  hearts  and  thus  the  souls  of  the 
heathen." 

Again  he  wiiteB,,iB:  186L 

''I  think,  therefQi3e„that  men  are  needed  who  hare,  what  I  may  call, 
strong  religious  coumosi-senae  to  adapt  Chriatianitfy  to  the  wants  of 
the  various  nations  that  live  in  lifalanesia,  without  compromising  any 
truth  of  doctrine  or  priBC^>la  of  ccmdiiiGt — ^men  who  can  see  in  the 
midst  of  the  errors  and  saperstxtioois  of  a.  people,,  whatever  fragment  of 
truth  or  syniptam  of  a  y  eandng  after  sorantibiqg  better  may  exist 
among  th^n,  and  make  tibst  ihepeiai  d!cgapui  npan  whidi  they  may 
biuld  up  the  stnxcturecf  Christian  tBBcldmg.  Men,  mareoveiv  of  industry, 
they  nrastbe»  foritis  naeleas  to  talk  ci '  paeking  up  languages.'  Of 
eouzse^  in  a  few  days  a  maa  may  leazn  to  talk  supexfieiall j  and  in- 
aeouxately^  on  a  few  sutgeets;  but  to  teaeh  Christianity,  a  man  must 
know  the  langnagftwel^and  tiiis  is  leamtonfy  by  hard  woik  Theoa, 
agUDymdessa  man-caiidiapenae  wii&  whotwe  oidinarily  call  comfort, 
OK  Inxariea  to  a  gieati  extent,  and  knook  afaant  anywhere  in  Melanesian 
hiBti^Jiftean.haBidl7  do  muok  woricinthis  mission, ...»  Bntmost  of  all — 
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for  this  makes  all  easy — ^men  are  wanted  who  really  do  desire  in  their 
hearts  to  live  for  GUxl  and  the  world  to  come,  and  who  have  really 
sought  to  sit  very  loosely  to  this  world.  The  enjojrment  and  the 
happiness  and  the  peace  all  come,  and  that  abundantly,  but  there  is  a 
condition^  and  the  first  rub  is  a  hard  one,  and  lasts  a  good  while,''  &a 

These  letters  exhibit  a  high  ideal,  but  the  ideal  was  realized  in 
Patteson's  own  life.  He  has  given  us,  in  the  words  we  have  quoted, 
a  portraiture  of  himself,  audit  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
nobler  than  his  unwearied  perseverance  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ; 
his  readiness  to  undertake  the  meanest  task ;  his  unceasing  afifection 
for  his  pupils  ;  his  care  over  them  in  sickness  (a  gentler  nurse  never 
lived) ;  and  his  resolve  at  all  risks  to  bring  men  imto  Christ.  Truly 
an  apostolic  man ! 

In  1860  he  entered  upon  a  more  responsible  and  eventful  period  of 
his  life,  and  passed  into  a  sphere  of  more  independent  action.  He 
was  himself  to  become  a  bishop.  The  College  of  St  John  was  in  too 
bleak  a  situation  for  the  Melanesians,  and  a  new  one  was  established 
at  Eohimarama,  the  expenses  of  which  were  met  by  help  from  Sir 
John  Patteson,  and  by  the  profits  of  Miss  Yonge's  "  Daisy  Chain." 
The  new  bishop  was  consecrated  on  February  24th,  1861,  and  very 
touching  is  his  account  of  the  service.  The  office  was  one  that  he 
had  not  sought ;  he  felt  its  responsibilities  almost  too  keenly  to  desire 
it ;  but  in  obedience,  as  he  believed,  to  the  will  of  God,  he  manfully 
accepted  it,  and  endeavoured  to  fulfil  its  duties  with  zeal  and  humility, 
and  desiring  in  truth  to  be  the  servant  of  alL  His  example  was 
manifestly  found  in  the  condescension  of  Him,  who  *'  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many." 

His  first  voyage,  after  his  consecration  as  Bishop,  was,  in  many 
respects,  a  sad  one.  In  some  of  the  islands  a  frightful  mortality 
prevailed;  a  war  was  going  on  between  the  heathen  and  the  Christians 
in  Nengoni ;  and  at  Erromanga  the  prevailing  epidemic  waa  attributed 
to  Mr.  Gordon — ^the  brave  self-denying  Scotch  missionary — and  he  and 
his  wife  were  heartlessly  killed.  By  this  time,  also,  the  Maori  war 
had  broken  out  and  unsettled  everything.  What  Bishop  Patteson's 
opinion  of  that  war  was  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge : — '*  I  have  but 
little  hope  of  hearing,  if  I  return  safe  to  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of 
November,  that  this  disastrous  war  is  over.  I  fear  that  the  original 
error  has  been  overlaid  by  more  recent  events  forgotten  amongst  them. 
The  Maori  must  suffer.  The  coimtry  must  suffer.  Confession  of  fault 
in  an  individual  is  wrong  in  a  State ;  indeed,  the  rights  of  the  case 
are,  and  perhaps  must  be,  imknown  to  people  at  a  distance.  We  have 
no  difficulties  here  in  exposing  the  fallacies  and  duplicities  of  the 
authors  of  the  war,  but  we  can't  expect  people  in  England  to  imderstand 
the  many  details.  To  begin  with,  a  man  must  know,  and  that  well, 
Maori  customs,  their  national  feeling,  &c.  It  is  2II  known  to  One 
above^  and  that  is  our  only  hope  now.    May  He  grant  us  peace  and 
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wisdom  for  the  time  to  come."  .  .  .  We  should  certainly  Have 
been  glad  if  Miss  Tonge  had  felt  it  right  to  give  his  letters  on  this 
sabjecty  simply  because  the  materials  for  forming  a  sound  judgment 
upon  it  are,  as  is  said,  so  scanty.  We  are  unable  to  follow  the  Bishop 
in  his  voyage  in  the  "  Sea  Breeze,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  land^ 
on  places  where  probably  no  white  man  had  been  before,  receiving  also 
young  people  for  the  school,  and  winning  the  confidence  of  the 
islanders.  The  continuation  of  the  history  tells  of  sickness  and  death 
among  the  converts,  of  visits  of  consolation  to  their  relatives,  of 
labour  becoming  heavier  and  heavier,  of  results  that  excite  thank- 
fulness, and,  alas !  also  of  perils  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  constant  risk 
of  deatL  There  was  a  fray  at  Tariko,  and  a  more  dangerous  attack 
in  Graciosa  Bay.  Several  of  the  mission-party  were  struck  with 
poisoned  arrows,  and  two  Pitcaimers — splendid  young  men — ^the  very 
delight  of  their  teacher  and  friend,  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wounds. 
Beferring  to  this  attack  afterwards,  the  Bishop  wrote :  "  I  dare  say  I 
was  becoming  presumptuous :  one  among  the  many  faults  that  are  so 
discernible.  It  is,  dear  Uncle,  hard  to  see  a  wild  heathen  party  on  the 
beach  and  not  try  to  get  at  them.    It  seei^s  so  sad  to  leave  them. 

But  I  know  that  I  ought  to  be  prudent,  even  for  my  own  sake 

But  don't  think  me  careless  if  we  get  into  another  scrape.  There  is 
scarcely  one  island  where  I  can  fully  depend  upon  immunity  from  all 

risk and  where  is  a  tribe  not  already  exasperated  by  injurious 

treatment  ? " 

In  1867  Bishop  Patteson's  headquarters  were  removed  to  Norfolk 
Island,  in  consequence  of  an  offer  of  land  from  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment, and  its  superior  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  his  mission.  This 
step  severed  him  from  valued  friends  in  New  Zealand ;  but  where  duty 
pointed  he  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  go.  The  English  mission- 
party  consisted  of  the  Bishop,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Atkin,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Codrington,  and  Mr.  Bice.  A  church  and  a  college  were  erected, 
and  the  entire  work  prosecuted  with  all  the  old  fidelity  and  zeal — the 
islands  visited,  a  Christian  settlement  effected  at  Mota,  Melanesians 
entering  tiie  ministry,  and  the  prospects  of  the  mission  appeared 
brighter  than  at  any  previous  time. 

We  must  hasten  to  the  end.  In  1870  Bishop  Patteson's  health 
showed  signs  of  failure,  and  he  passed  through  a  severe  crisis,  which 
necessitated  Ms  going  to  New  Zeedand  for  rest  and  change.  On  his 
return — though  he  seemed  to  live  as  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  as  if 
he  felt  that  the  end  was  approaching — ^he  laboured  as  incessantly  as 
ever.  Missionary  voyages  were  undertaken,  but  each  time  with 
increasing  danger,  in  consequence  of  the  plunders  and  murders 
committed  by  the  "  labour  vessels,"  and  the  revenge  which  the  natives 
were  determined  to  take  on  the  wbite  men.  We  will  let  Miss  Yonge 
speak. 

"  In  the  years  1869  and  1870,  if  not  before,  the  captains  of  the 
labour  ships  finding  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  willing  natives  could 
ixotbe  procured,  had  begun  to  cajole  them  on  board.    When  they 
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went  to  trade,  they  were  tbrust  under  hatches  and  carried  ofi^  and  as  the 
Sonthem  New  Hebrides  became  exhausted,  the  labour  ships  entered 
on  those  seas  where  the  'Southern  Cross'  was  a  welcome  visitor, 
these  captains  sometimes  told  the  men  that  the  '  Bishop  gave  no  pipes 
and  tobacco,  he  was  bad ;  they  had  better  hold  with  them.*  Or  else, 
'  tte  Bishop  could  not  come  himself,  but  had  sent  this  vessel  to  fetch 
them.'  Sconetimes,  even  a  figure  was  placed  on  deck,  dressed  in  a 
black  coat,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  according  to  the  sailor's  notion 
of  a  missionary,  to  induce  t^e  natives  to  come  on  deck,  and  there 
they  were  clapped  under  hatches  and  carried  off.  ...  .  But 
decoying  without  violence  began  to  fail ;  the  natives  were  becoming 
too  cautious,  so  the  canoes  were  upset,  and  the  men  picked  up  while 
struggling  in  the  water.  If  they  tried  to  resist  they  were  shot  at,  and 
all  endeavours  at  a  rescue  were  met  with  tJie  use  of  fireanns. 
They  w^e  thus  sw^t  off  in  such  numbers  that  small  islands  lost 
almost  all  their  able-bodied  inhabitants,  and  were  in  danger  of  famine 
for  want  of  their  workers."  These,  and  even  more  horrible  practices^ 
were  being  carried  on  by  "  white  men "  when  the  Bishop  undertook 
his  last  voyage.  This  was  on  April  27th,  1871.  He  wrote  on  theut 
day  to  his  sisters  :  "  We  start  in  a  few  hours.  The  weather  is  better. 
You  have  my  thoughts,  and  hopes  and  prayers.  I  am  really  pretty 
well ;  and  thou^  often  distressed  by  the  thought  of  past  sins  and 
present  ones,  yet  I  have  a  firm  trust  in  God*s  meicy  through  Christ, 
and  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  guiding  and  influencing 
ma  What  more  can  I  say  to  make  you  think  contentedly  and 
eheerfiilly  about  me  ?    God  bless  you  all ! " 

On  title  way  to  Mota,  the  Bishop  landed  on  Whitsuntide  Island,  and 
learned  that  a  ^'  thief  ship"  had  carried  off  some  of  the  peo{de.  Star 
Island  was  nearly  depopulated;  from  Florida,  fifty  loien  had  been 
sdzed.  One  half  of  the  population  of  the  Banks  Islands,  over  ten 
years  of  age,  had  been  taken  away.  At  Maia,  the  Bishop  found  only 
three  men  on  shore,  where  there  used  to  be  hundreds.  Can  we  be 
surprised  that  be  should  be  utterly  depressed,  or  that  he  should  write 
to  Bishop  Selwyn :  "  We  shall  h^  mare  of  such  things,  and  really  I 
can't  blame  the  islanders.  They  axe  perfectly  friendly  to  frieiMifl, 
though  there  is  much  suspicion  shown  even  towards  us  where  we  are 
not  well  known*'  ?  Neither  can  we  be  surprised  that  at  Florida,  one  of 
£he  chiefs  should  ask  the  missionary  who  had  called  there,  ''How  was  it 
you  and  Bishop^  came  first,  and  tten  these  slasighterers  ?  Do  you  send 
them  ? "  On  September  20th  tiie  "  Southecn  Cross ''  tried  to  make  for 
^qkapu.  The  boat  was  lowered,  and  the  Bishop  with  four  others 
0f  his  pariy  entered  it,  taking  with  them  presents  for  the  natives,  who 
jeemed,  as  was  thought,  afiraid  of  them.  Afterwards  the  Bishop 
entered  one  of  the  canoes,  in  which  were  two  chiefis  who  had  before 
been  friendly  to  him.  The  boat's  crew  could  not  follow,  but  they  saw 
Hus  Bishop  land  on  the  beach,  and  there  lost  aigfat  of  him.  About  half- 
jm-hour  s^ter  this,  airows  were  suddenly  shot  from  the  cazioes,  aoid 
Btnick  three  out  of  the  four  who  were  in  it— 'riz.:  tfaeBer.  Mr.  A^Spn, 
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"Stephen  TaroniaTa,  and  John  Nonono.  They  reached  the  ship  about 
two  hours  after  they  had  left  it,  and,  as  soon  as  the  arrow-heads  had 
heen  extracted,  went  back  to  find  their  Bishop.*'  They  had  to  wait  till 
the  tide  was  high  enough  to  cany  them  across  the  reef,  and  they  could 
see  people  on  shore,  at  whom  they  gazed  anxiously  with  a  glass. 
About  half-past  four,  it  became  possible  to  cross  the  reef,  and  then 
two  canoes  rowed  towards  them;  one  cast  off  the  other  and  went 
back ;  the  other  with  a  heap  in  the  middle,  drifted  towards  them,  and 
they  rowed  towards  it.  As  they  came  up  with  it,  and  lifted  the 
bundle  wrapped  in  matting  into  the  boat,  a  shout,  or  yell  arose  from 
the  shore.  Wate  says,  four  canoes  put  off  in  pursuit,  but  the  others 
think  their  only  object  was  to  secure  the  now  empty  canoe  as  it  drifted 
away.  The  boat  came  alongside,  and  two  words  passed,  'The  body  P 
Then  it  was  lifted  up  and  laid  across  the  skylight,  rolled  in  the  native 
mat  which  was  secured  at  the  head  and  feet.  Tlie  placid  smile  was 
still  on  the  face ;  there  was  a  palm  leaf  fastened  over  the  breast,  and 
when  the  mat  was  opened,  there  were  five  wounds,  no  more." 

These  five  wounds  were  an  almost  certain  indication  that  Bishop 
Patteson's  death  was  the  vengeance  for  five  of  the  natives  who  were 
known  to  have  been  stolen  from  Uukapu,  and  believed  by  their 
&milies  to  have  been  lolled. 

The  next  morning  the  body  was  committed  to  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific,  Joseph  Atkin  reading  the  Burial  Service. 

We  may  well  say,  with  the  biographer,  "  The  strange  mysterious 
beauty,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  these  circumstances,  almost  makes  one 
feel  a^  if  this  we^  the  le^d  of  a  martyr  of  the  Primitive  ChurcL" 

The  Bishop  was  soon  followed  to  his  rest  by  two  of  his  dearest 
fellow-labourers  and  fellow-sufferers.  On  the  28th,  Stephen  Taroniara, 
and  on  the  29th,  Joseph  Atkin  entered  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  both  of 
them  having  passed  through  the  most  dreadM  agony.  John  Coleridge 
Patteson  was  forty-four  years  old,  Joseph  Atkin  twenty-nine,  and 
Stephen  Taroniara  twenty-five. 

Of  the  impression  produced  by  the  sad  events,  whether  in  the  mission 
field  or  at  home,  we  have  not  space  to  speak ;  but  we  do  most  earnestly 
express  a  hope  that  Bishop  Patteson's  suggestions  as  to  the  labour 
ships  will  be  fully  carried  out  by  the  Government,  and  a  stop  effectually 
put  to  these  disgraceful  and  atrocious  practices.  We  should  have  been 
glad  also  if  we  could  have  dwelt  on  another  side  of  the  good  Bishop's 
character,  his  interest  in  theological  literature,  as  also  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical questions  which  have  for  years  back  agitated  the  mother 
country.  He  has  written  very  much  in  regard  to  them  that  we  can 
heartily  endorse,  and  that  all  parties  at  home  would  do  well  to  ponder. 
These  are  msitters,  however,  that  we  must  leave,  though  we  sincerely 
hope  that  our  readers  will,  as  they  have  opportunity,  read  and  study 
for  themselves^  the  memoirs  of  this  noble  and  Christ-like  man. 
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"  Then  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  said  unto  them,  Draw  out  and  take 

Ca  lamb  according  to  your  families,  and  kill  the  passover.  Ajid  ye  shall  take  a 
ch  of  hyssop,  ana  dip  it  in  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason,  and  strike  the  lintel  and 
the  two  side  postB  with  uie  blood  that  is  in  the  bason ;  and  none  of  you  shall  go  out  at 
the  door  of  his  house  until  the  morning.  For  the  Lord  will  pass  through  to  smite  the 
Egyptians;  and  when  He  seeth  the  uood  upon  the  lintel,  and  on  the  two  side  posts, 
the  Lord  will  pass  oyer  the  door,  and  will  not  suffer  the  destroyer  to  come  in  unto  your 
houses  to  smite  you.  And  ye  shall  observe  this  thinx  for  an  ordmance  to  thee  and  to  thy 
sons  for  oyer.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  ve  oe  come  to  the  land  which  the  Lord 
will  giye  you,  according  as  He  hath  promiseo,  that  ye  shall  keep  this  servioe." — 
Exodus  xii.  21—25. 

Well-eBtabliahed  miracle  or  sapematnral  work  must  be  admitted,  on  all  hands^ 
as  evidence  of  Deity,  as  none  but  He  can  interfere  with  the  laws  of  the 
uniyeise.  If  one  such  miracle  commands  our  faith,  what  do  you  say  to  a 
daubU  miracle— a  miracle  now — ^which  can  carry  in  its  bosom  a  greater  than 
itself  to  a  distance  of  centuries  of  years  P 

Such  is  the  supernatural  fact  of  a^  nation's  emancipation  from  dayery  by  a 
miraouloHt  interposition,  which,  in  its  wuiinfeaiuret,  repeats  itself  and  comes 
out  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  with  a  hundredfold  higher  interest,  aft 
the  lapse  of  ages,  intentionally  and  designedly  so,  and  not  as  hj  casual 
coinddence.  Such  must  be  the  workmanship  of  a  mind  possessing  fore 
knowledge,  confessedly  an  attribute  of  the  Infinite. 

A  thoughtful  hearer  may  naye  this  suggested  to  him  before  the  dose  of  the 
present  discourse. 

rilHE  following  are  the  topics  for  illustration,  viz. : — 
X  I.  The  Dreadful  Commission. 

II.  The  Impervious  Dwelling. 

III.  The  Mysterious  Sign. 

IV.  The  Eedeemed  Family. 
V.  The  Region  Beyond. 

The  hope  and  stay  of  every  family  in  the  land  of  Egypt  were  to  be 
cut  ofif  in  one  night ! 

Why  so  ?  What  had  the  myriads  of  Egypt  done  that  so  terrible  a 
vengeance  is  denounced  ?  Is  it  because  the  madman  on  the  throne 
had  resisted  all  the  overtures  of  God,  and  hardened  his  heart  against 
all  remonstrance,  that  the  people  must  die  ?  Is  it  due  to  his  single 
offence  that  such  a  mighty  stroke  of  wrath  should  sweep  into  uie 
grave,  at  one  fell  swoop,  the  choice  of  Egypt's  firstborn  ?  We  think 
not. .  Pharaoh  was  indeed  a  most  insolent  rebel  against  the  Almighty, 
but  were  not  the  vast  population  of  that  kingdom  all  gross  idolaters 
to  a  man  ? — were  they  not  ripe  for  the  slaughter  by  the  angel  of  death  ? 
Were  they  not  such,  in  spite  of  conscience,  on  which  notices  of  Deity 
was  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  in  spite  of  the  demonstration 
at  the  Ked  Sea,  where  the  cry  was  forced  &om  despairing  Egyptians, 
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^1^  US  fly,  for  Gh)d  fighteth  for  Israel !  ** — and  could  that  demonstra- 
tion ever  have  been  forgotten  ?    Foigotten !  no,  never ! 

And  what  if  the  angel  of  the  second  death  were  commissioned  to 
attack  all  the  spiritual  idolatry  of  this  land — ^all  who  have  set  up 
their  beautiful  idols  of  gold  and  silver,  houses  and  lands,  in  their 
hearts,  and  many  strange  things  beside — all  proscribed  and  condemned, 
and  sentenced  to  expire  at  we  breath  of  Grod,  because  usurping  of 
Jehovah's  throne  ?  What  if  such  were  the  dreadful  commission  issued 
against  Great  Britsdn  ?  Who  dare  contradict — ^who  dare  say  it  were 
unjust?  ''Every  mouth  will  one  day  be  stopped  and  pronounced 
guilty  before  Ood,  and  the  gates  of  the  second  death  prison-house  fly 
open  to  receive  the  nations  that  forget  God ! " 

There  were  no  exemptions  here  —  no,  not  of  the  firstborn  on 
Pharaoh's  throne,  nor  down,  down  through  all  classes  to  the  lowest — 
the  maid  behind  the  mill  0  fellow-men,  no  exemption  in  all  your 
ranks  from  the  scourge  of  the  Almighty's  wrath,  when  it  rises  up 
against  ungodliness.  Ye  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  it  cometh,  0  it 
Cometh — **  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night,"  when 
all  the  proud,  and  all  who  do  wickedly,  shall  be  as  stubble  to 
the  flame — to  "  the  worm  that  never  dies,  to  the  fire  that  is  never 
quenched." 

Now  was  the  judgment  of  Egypt's  idolatry.  Soon,  ah !  how  soon 
and  certainly  must  the  wave  of  wrath  overwhelm  unbelieving  sinners, 
without  one  exception. 

II.  But  here  is,  next,  the  impervious  house  that  cannot  be  pene- 
trated— ^no,  not  by  the  angel  of  death.  No  visible  guard  of  angels 
encamp  there,  no  preparation  is  made  from  withia  to  withstand  an 
attack  from  without.  Dark  is  the  night,  and  ominous  were  the 
sounds,  and  fearful  the  forebodings  all  around ;  for  the  commission  to 
Israel  was  imperative  to  keep  within  doors  that  night,  which  could 
scarcely  be  unknown  to  the  Egyptians — ^they  might  hear  of  some 
crisis  approaching  in  their  affairs,  but  of  what  nature  they  could  not 
imagine.  But  even  unbelief  can  suggest  spectral  sights  and  sounds, 
conjured  up  by  guilty  consciences.  While  all  was  silence — dreadful, 
portentous  silence ;  while  the  surrounding  air  was  filled  with  invisible 
warriors,  and  wrath  was  quietly  swelling  out  into  a  flood  of  vengeance, 
ready  at  the  word  of  command  to  overflow  and  overwhelm  this  guilty 
land,  yet  Israel's  dwellings  were  in  safety,  and  their  inmates  reposed  in 
peace.  And  just  so  it  will  be  at  the  day  of  doom — ^yea,  even  now 
"  the  voice  of  rejoicing  is  in  the  homes  of  the  righteous,"  while  death 
is  busy — ^the  second  death— picking  out  wicked  sinners  in  every  city, 
village,  and  hamlet  throughout  the  land.  Ah!  how  many  marked 
houses  where  insensibility  to  danger  is  found — all  asleep  in  carnal 
security,  saying  "  peace  and  safety,"  when  sudden  destruction  cometh 
upon  them,  and  escape  is  impossible.  But  no  such  messenger  darkens 
the  doors  of  the  righteous.  Death — ^the  separation  of  soul  and  body — 
comes  to  all  alike ;  but  believers  in  Christ  *'  never  tasto  the  second 
death" — ^vexily,  to  them  "the  bitterness  of  death  is  past"     The 
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deluge  that  silently  adyances  to  overtop  all  the  deloeive  hopes  of 
ungodly  men,  and  to  OTerwhebn  them  for  ever  in  woe  incouc^vaUe, 
unimaginable,  is  at  haad>  butt  it  shall  not  come  near  to  the  vigiii^us. 
"  How  great  is  the  goodness  Thou  hast  laid  up  in  store  (ox  them  !  IhM 
ahalt  hide  them  as  in  a  payilion — even  the  royal  tent — from  the  pesti*- 
lence  that  walketh  in  darkness  or  strikes  down  in  noonday/'  But 
lu)w  is  this  ?  What  is  the  secret  of  the  impenetiability  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  righteous  7 

III.  The  Mysterious  SigiL 

Bbod,  blood  is  (hi  the  lintel  of  every  .house,  and  blood  on  the  door-- 
posts. A  sign  which  is  unreadable  by  the  Egyptians.  They  gaw 
with  ignorant  wonder  on  the  doors  of  the  Hebrews;  it  seems  utterly 
incoonprehensihle  what  the  Jewish  sojoitmers  can  intend  by  such  an 
inexplicable  sign.  Sign,  but  what  is  it  a  sign  of?  Who  can  tell? 
The  Mthful  in  Israel  can  telL  They  can  tell  that  the  living  Gpod 
whom  they  worship  comnmnded  it  to  be  sprinkled,  even  the  blood  of 
the  paschal  lamb,  to  be  seen  by  the  midnight  destroyers.  Thej 
believed  Grod,  therefore  they  reposed  in  peace ;  no  sickness,  no  dismay, 
no  death  in  any  blood-besprinkled  house  throughout  Egypt  was  found 
that  night,  while  the  cry,  the  shriek,  the  wail,  arose  from  the  darkened 
dwellings  of  the  Egyptians,  inspiring  with  a  horror  not  to  be  described^ 
and  spreading  wild  dismay  as  portending  nothing  less  than  immediate 
and  utter  destruction.  "  To  the  temples — to  the  temples  of  the  gods  1 " 
was  the  cry.  But  against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  judgment  had  fallen  ; 
they  were,  Dagon-Uke,  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  lay  helpless  in 
their  ruin  to  assist  themselves,  much  less  their  worshippers.  But  the 
blood,  the  sprinkled  blood;  here  is  the  secret  of  Israel's  security. 
Why  so?  It  were  enoi^h  to  reply  God  ordained  it,  is  not  that 
enough  ?  It  would  be  to  any  fearer  of  God ;  but  blesaed  be  His  great 
name,  He  has  left  no  occult  secret  for  us  to  guess  at. 

Another  deliverance  is  represented  here,  and  another  Lamb's  blood 
is  prepared,  erven  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.  All  Christian  men  and  woinai  were  the  edaves  of  sin,  goillv. 
and  the  curse ;  nor  could  tiie  Mberatien  of  one  of  them  harve  been 
effected  but  by  the  death  in  ibebr  stead  of  a  divine  victim — spotless^ 
hcHj,  and  divine.  As  these  aibodes  were  spriskled  with  Mood — the 
blood  of  tiie  paschal  lamb-HBO  are  the  hearts  of  all  believers  sprinkled 
hy  &itb,  i^  they  have  fdt  tbsur  craoL  and  dsbasipg  bondage  to  on 
and  death,  and  they  h&ve  read;  in  the  snbstittdioDary  death  of  Christ 
for  them,  God^  righteous  jostiee  vindieated,  in  freely  pardoning  and 
at  once  justifying  them  fieom  all  thdi^  standing  against  them,  and 
xeoeiving  them  into  favour  and  giving  them  eternal  li&.  That  was  a 
oeiemomal  atonement^  this  ia  a  mi  atoneonent.  That  speka  of 
natural  life  in  the  midst  of  merited  death;  this  q)eaka  of  ^nritual 
and  everlasting  life.  fW broke  Egyptian  bondage;  thda  breaks  the 
yoke  of  sin  off  the  neek  of  the  sinnar,  who  now  becomes  a  freeman^ 
has  his  fruit  unto  harness,  and  the  end  eternal  Kiie.  The  faith  of 
that  sign  moved  on  to  obedience;  the  £nth  of  this  does  the  same^^it 
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leads  to  holiness,  "'wikhout  yrlmb,  no  man  sees  the  Lord."  If  they  had 
not  complied  yriik  the  ordinaace,  if  they  had  not  believed  God,  a&d 
treated  the  joatter  with  indiffeieDce^  they  must  have  shared  the  &te 
of  Egypt's  fiistbom.  Just  so  now;  the  gospel  testimony  is  '^  flee,  flee 
for  leifiige  £rom  the  wxoth  to*  come  "  I  Be  caieless>  be  indifferent  or 
impioosly  Uaspheme,  and  with  blinded  fools  and  infidels  reject,  and 
take  yoDZ  chance,  then  assuredly  yon  nuist  perish.  "  He  who  believeth 
not  shall  be^  damned"-H30  runs  the  message  of  Heaven.  But  more,  the 
Hebrew  mnst  not  pass  out  of  the  door  of  the  house ;  curiosity  or 
necessity  might  say,  go— but  if  he  did^  he  was  beyond  the  peaoefiil 
sign,  and  in  full  exposoie  to  the  sweep  of  the  dayer's  sword.  So 
now ',  retire,  go  back,  become  a  lukewarm  professor,  become  a  world- 
ling once  more ;  have  a  lot  yet  again  with  the  wcnrld  in  its  woddlines% 
no  matter  that  you  once  were^  or  thought  you  were,  within  the  im- 
penetrable abode  of  blood-besprinkled  security;  go  out  under  whatev^ 
psetence,  speak,  think,  do  as  the  worldling  does,  who  has  '^  his  portion 
in  this  life,"  yet  professing  Christianity  and  church*going  habits 
retained,  it  avails  not ;  be  a  Christian  in  name  and  a  worldling  in 
realiiy,  it  matters  not;  you  have  passed  out  of  the  "  hiding-place,"  to 
find  youi  portion  with  hypocrites  and  unbelievers. 

And  yet  again,  does  an  objector  exclaim,  What  after  all  is  there  in 
the  bk>^  of  Jeaos  Cloist  to  procure  for  si^  men  immortal  happi. 
ness  ?  What  is  there  in  the  blood  of  Christ !  Fool  that  you  are,  it  is 
the  heart's  blood  of  a  Divine  person ;  there  is  a  dignity,  a  worth  in 
His  self-moved,  voluntary  sacnfice  for  others,  to  confer  upon  those 
others  a  full,  free,  eternal  salvatkm,  and  a  crown  of  immortal  glory. 
0 !  what  cannot  that  procure  i  What  cannot  that  purchase  to  him 
who  is  under  the  invulnerable  covering  of  atoning  blood  ? 

Th»e  was  nothing  mysteriocusly  efficacious  in  the  animal  bk»d 
that  saved  the  sprinkled  house ;  it  was  but  a  sign  of  something ;  it 
was  but  the  shadow  of  another  something,  yet  afar  off;  but  the  blood 
of  Chzisty  our  passover,  possesses  moral  worth — to  put  faith  in  it  is 
toBt  a  soul  ''  to  pass  from,  death  into  life."  The  whole  virtue  that  ia 
m  tibe  person  of  the  glorious  Suffoes  and  His  expiation,  is  derivaUs 
£eoib  His  own  Godhesd^  **  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  saactifiel 
the  natuml  life  of  the  oflerer,  shall  not  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  by 
the  EteiMil  Spioit  (rfEisrsd  himself  cleanse  your  consciences  fh>m  dead 
woriES  to  serve  the  living  QodJ* 

IT.  The  Bedeemed  f  amdly. 

AH  within  the  sprinkled  dwellzng— whether  one,  two,  three,  children 
and  peonoos  of  loU  agi^  servants  aa  well.  All  shared  the  security  rf 
the  blood  of  the  Lamh.  liwas  a  whole,  household's  salvation  fimm 
death,  otherwise  inevitabife. 

Sot  familisS)  a«  sueh^  stand  in  a  different  rdatioo  to  the  blood  of 
the  Atoxni;]^  Lomib.  J^  was  a  (JiovMBMo  xnatilutioD;  this  speaks  ts 
■ttB»  and  womeii,  and  chxldien,  in*  their,  I  say,  ha  their  iridividual 
capaidty,  caUmg  fier  aa  xntaUigent  understaading  of  spiritual  dsMei; 
and  of  sabcaiiQii  fvom  that  dangv  Ify  faiUbiB  application  of  the  reiisf 
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afforded.  Then  the  faith  of  the  head  of  the  house  was  the  salvation 
of  the  house,  for  he  was  led  to  employ  the  means  of  safety,  irrespective 
of  the  opinions  of  the  inmates ;  wheieas,  it  is  the  individual  oonscienoe 
which  the  gospel  addresses,  and  sinuers  are  saved  by  theii  personal 
application  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  beaieth 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  Hence  you  find  it  appeared  not  sufficient 
to  Paul  the  Apostle  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  confession  of  the  jailor's 
faith,  for  "he  spake  tiie  word  of  the  Lord  to  all  that  were  in  his 
housa"  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  redeemed  family  the  church, 
"  whose  house  we  are  if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  imto  the  end." 
Over  all  that  family  of  grace,  the  Atonement  extends  its  benign 
influence,  and  each  sinner,  by  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ's  finished 
work,  fiedls  into  lus  or  her  place  in  this  redeemed  fetmily,  the  moment 
that  there  is  an  intelligent  belief  of  the  truth.  And  a  vastly  multitu- 
dinous family  it  is ;  for  it  embraces  all  the  fearers  of  Ood  who  lived 
in  the  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian  ages,  on  to  the  end  of  the 
world:  all  these  stand  related  to  the  myriads  of  the  sinless  ones 
above,  who  never  needed  a  Mediator  and  Saviour,  for  they  never 
broke  away  from  their  allegiance.  Yet  they  form  together  (me  body ; 
hence  we  read  of  "  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth%"  The 
uiifallen  rejoice  in  that  they  never  needed  redemption,  and  the 
redeemed  in  that  sovereign  grace  and  transcendent  love  which  pro- 
vided, wrought  out,  and  brought  in  everlasting  righteousness  for  them, 
not  only  upraising  them  from  their  lost  estate,  but  infinitely  dignifying 
them  by  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  taking  on  him  our  nature,  and 
now  to  reign  in  it  for  ever !  Now  both  wings  of  this  vast  army,  ''that 
no  man  can  number,"  unite  in  one  harmonious  anthem  of  praise  ''  to 
Him  who  loved  and  washed  the  once-revolted  in  His  own  blood, 
making  them  kings  and  prieste  to  God  the  Father,  and  reigning  with 
Him  for  ever  and  ever." 

v.  The  region  beyond  had  no  interest  at  all  in  what  was  passing 
in  the  houses  of  the  poor  idol-serving  Egyptians.  Alas,  the  night  of 
Israel's  redemption  was  the  hour  of  the  heathen's  unexampled  anguish 
'  and  dismay — "  not  a  family  without  a  dead  corpse " !  Imagination 
labours  in  vain  to  realise  the  spectacle ;  in  one  and  the  same  dark  hour  of 
midnight,  one  and  the  same  calamity  inflicted  noiselessly  the  terrible 
blow  which  cuts  off  the  pride  and  flower  of  an  ancient  people !  Now 
"  lamentation  and  mourning,  and  woe  "  are  heard,  and  only  heard, 
over  the  vast  population.  Death's  visits,  most  frequently,  are  far 
between,  and  many  monitions  herald  his  approach,  but  here  he 
spreads  wide  his  dismal  pall,  and  bids  Mizraim  clothe  himself  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  This  people  embalm  their  dead,  but  where  are 
the  embalmers  now  ?  '' Ah !  men  of  might. find  not  their  hands."  But 
how  is  the  scene  reversed  throughout  Jacob's  dwellings  1  0,  what 
glad  surprise !  what  transports  of  joy !  The  iron  furnace,  the  brick 
kiln  no  more ;  the  voice  of  the  oppressor  is  hushed  into  perpetual 
ailence ;  they  hasten  away,  and  the  desert  already  echoes  with  timbrel 
and  song.    Is  there  anything  like  unto  this  on  earth,  take  it  all  and 
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all  ?  Yes,  you  have  but  a  faint  picture  of  a  greater  deliverauee,  of  a 
heavier  judgment  that  shall  one  day  pass  before  our  eyes.  Two 
peoples  rise  that  morning  from  the  bondage  of  death ;  the  one  bright 
wit&  the  light  of  immortality, — ^the  other,  black  with  the  passions  of 
fear,  terror,  remorse,  and  disappointment  The  one  people  singing, 
"  0  deatii,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? "  the 
other  cuising  the  day  they  were  bom,  and  the  day  they  entered  the 
broad  way  that  ends  in  destruction.  The  one  people  hovering  on  the 
edge  of  endless  felicity ;  the  other  with  a  presentiment  of  hell,  ere  the 
destiny  is  declared. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  make  any  further  particular 
application  of  these  things.  Any  reader  can  see  at  a  glance 
two  great  peoples,  the  one  rising  into  blessed  liberty — the  liberty 
of  justification,  and  holy  happiness,  and  endless  life,  the  fruit  of 
a  true  and  honest  belief  and  trust  in  the  sacrificial  death  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  other,  sealed  up  in  judicial  blindness 
and  hardness  of  heart,  the  fruit  of  their  own  depravity  and  love  of 
sin.  Wherefore,  make  your  choice  then  this  day,  to  suffer  with  Christ 
and  then  to  reign  with  Him,  or,  to  live  a  merry  life  and  short,  in  the 
service  of  the  flesh,  in  the  homage  of  the  world's  three  gods — the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  and  then  to  suffer  the  second 
death,  which  dies  never !  0,  find  your  way,  dear  friends,  to  yonder 
propitiation ;  there,  leave  your  guilt,  but  hring  away  peace,  "  the  peace 
of  Gk)d  that  passeth  understanding;"  and  thou  Holy  Spirit,  dispose  the 
unwilling  to  repent,  believe,  and  live. 

Men  and  brethren,  if  anything  were  wanting  to  keep  up  the  re- 
membrance, and  to  publish  the  glory  of  Christ's  redemption,  it  is 
supplied  in  the  standing  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  "  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  Me." 

Let  us  find  our  places  around  the  board  furnished  with  the 
memorials  of  a  deathless  affection,  which  poured  itself  out  on  the 
altar  of  a  freewill  offering  of  such  transcendent  value  as  to  fill  the 
yawning  breach  that  lay  between  us  and  peace  with  God.  Let  us 
approach  "  to  keep  the  feast  in  truth  and  sincerity" ;  to  feed  our 
immortal  nature  with  food  which  even  angels  cannot  appreciate,  as 
we  can  who  have  been  plucked  from  everlasting  destruction,  and  made 
sons  and  daughters  of  God,  and  heirs  of  a  heavenly  inheritance ;  all, 
all  the  fipuit  and  outcome  of  the  Lord's  priceless  ransom.  *'  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men ! "    Amen. 

December,  1873.  Aliquis. 
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The  Pops's  Encygligal. — The  Encyclical  issaed  by  the  Sovexeign 
Pontiff  last  month  is  notable  as  the  fixsb  he  has  promulgaied  aince 
he  was  invested  with  the  divine  chavaot^  c^  infallibility,  and  also  as 
giving  his  own  views  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Papacy  since 
that  event.  It  is  very  long,  very  prosy,  and  very  lugubrious^  and 
totally  wanting  in  that  dignified  tone  which  should  characterise  every 
production  of  one  so  infinitely  raised  above  humanity,  and  who,  as  the 
Yiceserent  of  Christ,  claims  the  allegiance  of  the  whole  Christian 
world, — of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbiuy,  as  nmch  as  of  the  Call^;e  of 
Cardinals,  of  the  Qneen  of  Great  Britain  as  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.. 
In  whichever  direction  he  turns,  he  sees  nothing  but  desolatioQ. 
While  he  has  been  engaged  in  fortifying  his  position,  by  sunimonii^ 
bishops  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  confer  on  him  the  attribute  of 
infallibility,  his  own  Catholic  children  have  been  falling  away  from 
him,  and  daily  becoming  more  obstreperous,  till  they  have  had  the 
audacity  to  engage  in  the  construction  of  a  Catholic  religion  without 
a  Pope.  Matters  have,  he  says,  reached  such  a  pass  that  death  itself 
seems  better  than  Iife»  He  is  therefore  endeavouring  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  allegiance,  not  by  the  sweet  voice  of  Christian  charity,  but 
by  launching  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  against  them ;  and  tloa  he 
has  done  with  such  unction  as  to  remind  us  of  the  biUieal  expression, 
"  He  clothed  himself  with  curses  as  with  a  garment" 

He  passes  in  review  the  apostacy  g(  the  various  Catholic  princes 
and  communities,  and  begins  with  the  "  sacrilegious  usurpation  of  o«r 
own  territory,"  but  he  doea  not  dwell  upon  "  the  woea  of  our  own  city 
and  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  where  by  foul  means  we  have  been  deprived 
of  all  ways  of  ruling  and  governing  the  Chuieh  universal;''  farther 
than  to  denounce  the  siq^resaion  of  the  Soman  Univeraity  *^  wUek 
had  been  established  in  Anj^o-Saxon  timea."  He  then  passes  ea  te 
the  defection  of  the  CatholiGs  in  Switsedand.  At  the  eommenosmoit 
of  the  (Ecumenical  Council^  he  boasted  that  Geneva  had,  fov  the  fini 
time  since  the  Befcomation,  accepted  a  bishop^  and  allowed  him 
jurisdiction ;  but  he  now  complanm.  and  withneUttle  bittetness,  that 
they  have  banished  the  good  iBshon^  and  obliged  every  parish  priest 
to  take  an  oath  which  he  says  involves  "  actual  apostasy,"  although 
it  has  been  truly  observed  that  this  apostasy  goes  no  farther  than  to 
give  such  latitude  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  as  the 
Gallican  Church  has  always  given  to  them.  He  stigmatises,  not  the 
Protestants,  but  the  Catholics  of  the  republic,  as  having  overturned 
the  order  and  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  we  therefore  **  do,  by  our  apostolii^al  authority,  declare  the  pre- 
scribed oath  to  be  unlawful  and  sacrilegious,  and  that  all  those  who, 
in  the  canton  of  Greneva  and  elsewhere,  have  been  elected  by  the  votes 
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of  the  people,  and  confiimation  of  the  cItH  power,  shall  venture  to 
take  upon  themselvea  eodesiastical  fiuictkms,  do,  ipnfadOf  incur  the 
greater  excommunioation  eapecially  reserved  to  this  Holy  See,  and 
that  they  are  to  he  avoided  by  the  faithfol,  aecording  to  the  divine 
command,  as  strang(»s  and  robbers  who  come  not  but  for  to  steal,  au^ 
to  kill»  and  to  destroy."  Ue  then  turns  to  the  progress  of  erents  in 
Germany,  and  more  especially  in  Prussia,  where,  '*  by  a  cruel  and 
UBJust  legislation,  laws  have  been  passed  to  inquire  into  and  to  decide 
in  what  nuomerirtudents  are  to  be  ta«ght  and  trained  to  the  sacerdotal 
office,"  and  a  "royal  tribunal  has  been  instituted  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  before  which  bishops  and  sacred  pastors  may  be  cited  "  to  re- 
ceive judgment  as  criminals,  and  to  be  coerced  iu  the  exercise  of  their 
spiritual  office/'  Such  are  the  "impious  commands  of  persecuting 
princes." 

But  the  whole  strength  of  the  apostolical  anathema  is  reserved  for 
the  new  heretics  who  c^  themsdves  the  ''Old  Catholics,"  and  for  the 
Prussian  and  other  Grovemm^its  of  the  Gvermanic  Empire  who  have 
patronized  them.  He  then  refers  to  the  aims  of  these  impious  men, 
the  s<His  of  perditicm,  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  which  appear  plainly 
from  their  writings^  and  most  of  aU  &om  that "  impious  and  most  ini:- 
pudent  of  documents  which  has  lately  been  published  by  a  certain 
notorious  apostate,  Joseph  Hubert  Beinkins,  whom  th^  have  set  up 
for  themselves  as  their  pseudo  bishop/'  They  stubboinly  reject  and 
assail  the  infallible  teaching  of  the  Boman  Pontiff,  and  the  whole 
Church,  and  audaciously  affirm  that  he  and  the  whole  of  the  bishops, 
priests,  and  people  united  with  him  have  fallen  into  heresy  by  pnv 
fessing  the  definitiona  of  the  (Ecumenical  Vatican  CouncLL  This 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  indefectifaility  of  the  Church  and  to  the 
Uasphemous  assertmn  that  it  has  perished  throughout  the  workL 
**  We,  thttefbre,  unworthy  aa  we  sr^  who  have  been  placed  in  the 
Supreme  See  of  Peter  for  the  guaiT^bniship  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by  the 
power  givm  us  from  on  high,not  only  declare  the  election  of  the  said 
Joseph  Hubort  Beinkins  unlowfol  and  altogether  null  and  void,  but 
hy  Ihe  authority  of  Ahnagihty  God  we  dedare  the  said  Joseph 
Hnbert,.  together  witiii  tlKiee  who  faatve  taJnn  part  in  his  saenlegiaiis 
oonsecratiGn,  and  whoever  gives  aid,  &vour^  or  eonsout  to  it>  exconi* 
nraniealed  under  anaihem^  and  the  fsdtiifblaaefotiBddeaaennch  as 
to  bid  them  Ck>dw9eed." 

Ths  New  Londok  School  Board. — The  retnna  of  Hie  dectios  to 
the  new  School  Boaid  weie  not  completed  wiien  we  weve  obl^ed  to 
go  ta  pross  for  our  Dteembet number;  and  idthough  a  month  has  since 
dapeed,  we  cannot  adlow  the  sofagect  ta  pass  wit£iont  a  brief  aUusion 
to  lEhe  eempositioo  nf  the  Board.  The  result  appears  to  be  that  vbh 
■BCtarian  edueation  i»  sapfUKted  by  29;  and  peiiiapa  by  31,  and 
denominationalhm  hy  18,  and  at  the  most  l)Pr  20.  Of  the  lattev;  12 
am  eleigymen ;  of  the  7  Noneonf ormist  ministers,  6  are  Congrega- 
tJimaliatB,  and  2  WesieyaBS.    One  of  the  Chuxchmen>  the  viear  of  St 
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Thomas,  ChaTterhoase,  is  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  denominational 
policy  of  his  brethren ;  and  of  the  Nonconformists  Dr.  Bigg  is  a 
staunch  adyocate  of  denominationalisnL  A  central  committee  was 
formed  in  London,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  to  promote  the  return  of  Churchmen  to  the  Board, 
and  a  vigorous  organization  was  established  in  the  various  parishes. 
The  churches  resounded  with  impassioned  appeals  from  the  pulpits 
and  the  reading-desks,  and,  we  hear,  from  the  altars  in  Boman  Catholic 
churches,  to  return  the  Church  nominees,  and  we  were  involuntarily 
reminded  of  the  well-known  couplet  in  Hudibras — 

**  When  pulpit  drum  ecclesiastic 
Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick." 

The  object  of  the  Church  party  was  to  promote  its  interests  and  to 
subvert  the  policy  of  the  old  Board,  by  preventing  the  increase  of 
School  Board  schools,  and  filling  the  denominational  schools  by  pay- 
ing the  fees  of  the  children  of  parents  who  pleaded  poverty.  The 
Mends  of  unsectarian  education  had,  therefore,  reason  to  apprehend 
that,  with  all  these  agencies  at  work,  the  new  Board  might  be  com- 
posed of  men  who  would  not  support  the  wise,  judicious,  and  energetic 
policy  of  the  retiring  Board,  which  had  received  the  highest  com- 
mendation from  Mr.  Forster.  But  these  fears  were  not  realized.  The 
violence  of  the  efforts  made  to  secure  the  return  of  Churchmen  served 
to  defeat  its  own  object.  In  Hackney,  where  the  contest  is  said  to 
have  been  hottest,  the  Liberals  polled  50,000,  the  Churchmen  28,000. 
The  poll  was  headed  by  a  Wesleyan  opposed  to  the  25th  clause,  and 
both  Mr.  C.  Beed  and  the  Bev.  J.  A.  Picton,  professing  the  same 
views,  were  returned.  In  Chelsea  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  by  the  clergymen  to  secure  the  suffrages  for  Canon  CromweU 
and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Beade,  but  they  came  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll, 
while  Dr.  Gladstone,  the  warm  advocate  of  unsectarianism,  stood  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  polled  within  150  of  both  of  them.  Of  the  character  of 
the  new  Board,  the  JDaUy  Telegraph  remarks,  "We  see  the  very 
utmost  that  close  battle,  order,  and  clever  tactics  can  do  in  London 
for  the  denominational  and  voluntary  schools,  and  the  result  shows 
that  those  principles  are  in  a  minority.  There  is  a  majority  of 
sensible  and  earnest  educationers  on  the  Board,  ^d  the  first  genuine 
trial  of  strength  will  either  show  the  clericals  that  they  must  be 
national,  or  else  let  Parliament  see  the  necessity  of  devising  means  to 
save  education  finom  bigotry.^' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  our  journalists  will  find  leisure  to 
form  an  analysis  of  the  recent  elections  throughout  the  country,  arrang- 
ing the  members  who  have  been  elected,  tmder  the  three  classes 
into  which  their  opinions  divide  them :  the  Secularists,  who  eschew 
all  religious  instruction,  and  even  the  appearance  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
schools ;  the  Unsectarians,  who  advocate  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  simple  and  elementary  truths  of  Christianity, 
in  combination  with  secular  knowledge,  in  the  classes :  and  the  Deno- 
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minationalists,  membeis  of  the  Chuich  of  England  or  of  Borne,  who  will 
have  nothing  to  say,  if  possible,  to  any  school  in  which  the  catechisms 
and  dogmas  and  fonnularies  of  their  lespective  creeds  ore  not  prima- 
rily inculcated.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  scanty  reports  before 
us,  it  would  appear  that  the  Unsectarians  are,  on  the  whole,  in  a 
majority,  and  that  the  balance  of  public  opinion  is  against  the  Deno- 
minationalists,  notwithstanding  the  commanding  position  they  occupy 
in  every  parish.  It  would  seem,  also,  that  the  country  is  by  no 
means  prepared  for  the  banishment  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools,  and 
that  the  Secularists  are  in  a  decided  minority,  except  in  one  town, 
where,  we  are  happy  to  perceive,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
exemplifying  the  value  or  the  reverse  of  their  system.  It  is  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  remark  that,  in  the  recent  elections,  the  great  object 
of  educsUiion  was  completely  lost  sight  of,  and  that  they  became  a 
mere  contest  between  Church  and  Dissent.  Viewed  even  in  this 
light,  the  struggle  has  an  important  signification,  inasmuch  as  it 
demonstrated  the  strength  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  support  of 
Denominationalism  from  parish  school-rates,  in  addition  to  the  laige 
subsidies  it  receives  direct  from  the  Treasury,  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  rescae  it  firom  the  contempt  of  Mr.  Forster,  and  to  command  the 
attention  of  Parliament  Having  reason  and  equity  on  its  side,  this 
party  is  not  likely  to  grow  weaker  in  this  enlightened  age.  Nor 
should  it  be  foi^otten  that  the  Nonconformists  are  not  struggling  for 
ascendency.  Their  policy  aims  at  no  benefit  to  any  sect;  they  are 
the  advocates  of  schools,  from  which  their  own  particular  tenets  are 
to  be  scrupulously  excluded,  and  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  taught 
but  the  truths  of  our  common  Christianity  from  the  fountain  of 
inspiration.  Their  object  is,  not  to  deprive  the  churchmen  of  any  of 
the  pecxmiary  advantages  which  Mr.  Forster  bestowed  on  them,  but 
to  prevent  their  encroaching  upon  the  parish  school-rate,  and  turning 
the  noble  system  of  national  education  into  an  engine  for  strenthening 
their  own  ecclesiastical  system  and  power. 

Ths  Bengal  Fa^one. — ^Bengal  and  Behar,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  rains,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  crops,  are  threatened  with  a  period 
of  scarcity  which  may  end  in  a  famine,  equal  in  severity  to  the  great 
calamity  of  1770  when  it  was  calculated  tiiat  one-third  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bengal  perished.  It  is  now  several  weeks  since  the  approach 
of  this  visitation  became  visible,  by  the  languishing  appearance  of 
the  crops,  for  want  of  the  usual  showers ;  and  the  prospect  has  not 
brightened  since.  The  number  of  those  who  will  be  affected  by  this 
dearth  is  roughly  calculated  at  twenty-five  millions,  and  the  number 
who  will  require  supplies  of  food  to  keep  them  alive,  is  variously 
estimated  at  a  tenth,  an  eighth,  and  a  fifth.  Even  at  the  lowest  cal- 
culation, it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  sweeping  calamities 
of  the  century,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  contemplate  the  appliances 
for  mitigating  it  which  are  famished  by  the  progress  of  modem  science, 
in  the  l^graph  te  convey  instant  intelligence  between  district  and 
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district,  and  pTovince  and  province,  and  the  steam-engine  to  expedite 
the  transmission  of  relief.  It  is  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  that 
we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  rail  which  runs  through 
the  Gangetic  valley  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  is  now 
straining  its  strength  and  resources  to  meet  the  emergency,  carrying 
7,000  tons  of  food  grains  a  week. 

In  the  Orissa  famine,  seven  years  ago,  the  public  authorities  of 
India  and  Bengal  could  not  be  persuaded  to  realize  the  imminence  of 
the  crisis,  and  contented  themselves  with  telegraphing  their  orders — 
the  one  ifrom  Simlah,  the  other  from  Daqeling — ^to  the  officials  in 
Calcutta,  who  were  equally  incredulous,  and  no  active  measures  were 
adopted  till  it  was  too  late.  The  consequences  are  recorded  in  the 
darkest  page  of  the  annals  of  British  India.  The  lesson  taught  on 
that  occasion  has  not  been  lost.  Both  Lord  Northbrook  and  Sir  George 
Campbell  recognized  the  approach  of  danger  as  soon  as  the  deficiency 
of  rain  became  palpable,  and  girded  up  their  loins  to  cope  with  it 
The  Governor-General  hastened  down  from  Simlah  to  Calcutta  to 
ascertain  the  exact  state  of  things  on  the  spot,  and  to  concert  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  had  been 
moving  about  from  district  to  district  making  investigations  and  pre- 
paring the  local  officers  for  the  new  responsibilities  which  were  about 
to  devolve  on  them.  It  is  gratifjdng  to  England  to  know  that  her 
representatives  in  that  magnificent  empire  are  fully  prepared  "  to  do 
their  duty,"  and  that  nothmg  which  a  wise,  benevolent,  and  energetic 
Government  could  devise  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  famine  has 
been  omitted;  and  that  no  outlay  will  be  grndged  which  may  be 
found  necessjuy.  The  local  Governments  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments have  been  instructed  to  curtail  all  other  expenditure  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  reduce  the  estimates  for  the  next  year  to  the  lowest 
figure.  At  the  instance  of  Government,  the  railway  fares,  which  were 
previously  on  a  scale  unknown  in  England,  have  been  still  farther 
reduced  to  about  a  farthing  and  a  half  a  ton  per  mile.  All  tolls  have 
been  temporarily  suspended.  Steamers  and  flats  have  been  placed  on 
all  the  inland  navigable  waters  for  the  conveyance  of  food;  and 
camels  and  other  means  of  carriage  have  been  brought  into  requisi- 
tion from  all  the  provinces,  to  distribute  it.  Advances  have  been 
oflFered  to  landholders  who  will  import  grain  and  sell  it  at  cost-price. 
Grants  have  been  made  for  the  relief  of  districts  where  the  scarcity 
has  begun.  The  Government  have  promised  to  double,  and  more 
than  double,  private  subscriptions.  Vessel  after  vessel  is  entering  the 
Hooghly,  laden  with  rice  from  foreign  parts,  and  relief  works  are 
planned  in  the  districts  likely  to  be  affected,  in  which  the  starving 
people  will  be  employed  as  soon  as  the  necessity  becomes  apparent 
If  the  country  is  blessed  with  the  showers  which  are  usual  at  Christ- 
mas, the  spring  crop  may  yet  be  saved;  and  we  hope  that  our 
notice  of  the  famine  next  month  will  be  of  a  more  cheering  cha- 
nicter. 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has  prepared  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  used 
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on  tins  oooasioiL  At  the  same  time  time,  the  Society  for  the  Piotec- 
tbn  of  the  Orthodox  Hindoo  Beligioa  have  held  a  meeting,  at  irUch 
the  following  invocation  to  the  second  person  in  the  Hindoo  triad 
WB6  chanted :~ 

"I.  O  Almighty  Supreme  "Vishnu!  Thou  art  thePresQxrer  in  this  vwrld; 
aBve,  ISieFefbre,  Bengal  and  other  plaices  from  the  impendiQg  dearth. 

'*II.  O  God!  we,  thy  devoted  people,  hnmhly  pray  that  thou  wouldst  rescue 
walvaya  frcmi  fntore  man  aoaroty. 

"  m.  0  Asylum  of  jSCercy  1  pour  down  thy  bounteous  showers  of  kindness, 
and  cause  the  world  to  be  supplied  with  a  plentifril  harvest. 

**  rV.  In  this  kaliyuga  (aee  of  vice)  we  Imman  beings  live  upon  grain ;  so 
save  our  lives  by  that  food,  and  spread  abroad  thy  Divine  glory  over  the 


"Y.  O  LooDdl  Qovemorl  Thou  art  the  sole  Protector  of  the  helpless; 
kindly  pacdon  our  sins,  and,  hearing  our  solicitatioxui,  bestow  upon  us  thy  uni- 
versal benedictionB. 

**  VI.  And  also  prolong  the  life  of  the  Sovereign  who  is  our  Euler,  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  subjects  entirely  depends  upon  tM  MonarcVs  weal." 

The  reader  will  notice,  with  no  little  pleasure,  this  spontaneous 
expression  of  loyalty  to  our  gracious  Queen  by  the  most  rigid  sect  of 
Hindoos.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  energy 
pat  forth  by  Government  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
under  this  visitation,  will  make  a  deep  and  permament  impression  on 
the  minds  of  our  subjects  in  India,  in  favour  of  our  rule,  even  if  it 
should  not  evoke  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  of  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  considered  incapable. 

The  latest  information  regarding  the  famine  before  our  going  to 
press,  is  contained  in  the  following  telegram  from  Lord  North-> 
brook: — 

<<  Inoontinuationof  telepam  of  15th,  present  prospects  fi(bmewhat  better  than 
anticipated.  Estimated  yield  of  rain  crops,  not  moluding  crops  to  be  reaped  in 
spring,  1874,  as  follows  (by  average  crop  is  meant  12  cuina  crop  on  good  average 
yield ;  Ml  crop  is  16  anna  crop) : — 

**  Littoral  Districts,  which  include  chief  rice  exporting  districts  of  Bengal, 
population  11,000,000,  average  crop;  Western  Bengal,  S,dOO,000,  fully  half- 
average;  Central  Delta,  7,000,000,  half  to  three-fourths;  Northern  BengsJ, 
7,000,000,  quarter  to  one-third ;  Eastern  Bengnil,  7,500,000,  average ;  Uplands 
of  Bengal  and  Ohota  Nagpore,  7,000,000,  two-uiirds  to  average ;  North  Behar, 
11,000,000,  less  than  one-thud  average;  South  Behar,  8,000,000,  one-third 
avem^ ;  Asssxn  and  Hill  districts,  $,6000,000  average. 

*'  Baoe  harvest  prooeedi^  everywhere.  Li  some  districts  yield  better  than 
expected.  Recent  rain  in  Bengal  nas  done  some  good  to  spring  crops.  Slight 
fiall  in  prices,  but  not  such  as  anticipated  on  new  rice  coming  into  market. 
General  prospects  not  materially  dififorent  from  1865.  Lieutenant-Qoveraor's 
preliminary  estimate  of  requirements  is  70,000  tons  of  gnun,  to  be  available  in 
distreflsed  districts  before  the  end  of  January,  securing  more  than  supjply  for 
three  months  for  persons  who  may  be  on  rehef  works  or  require  relief  This 
demand  will  be  folly  met  from  purchases  made  by  Government  of  Lidia  and 
Bengal  Government  Wehaveutken  ample  precautions  to  meet  any  Author 
demaodi.    Lientenant-Qoveraor  pcositsai  fdxther  estimate  on  January  31. 

**7jel9gaaa  will  be  aant  eveiy  we^  in  oontiniiation  of  this." 
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The  Iate  Mr.  WiNTERBOxHiiBi. — ^Mr.  Heniy  WinterboUiaih,  the 
member  for  Stroud  and  XJnde^  Secretaiy  for  the  Home  Department, 
died  .suddenly  on  the  13th  December,  at  Borne,  to  whidi  he  had 
repaired  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  came  from  a  Liberal  stock 
his  grand£Either  having  been  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  information,  or  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  eighty  years  ago,  which  Mr.  Pitt  made  every  effort  to 
crush;  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  incarcerated  on  a  chaige 
of  high  treason  at  that  period  when  the  celebrated  trial  and 
acquittal  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  Thelwall,  established  in  this 
country  the  power  of  freely  discussing  the  acts  of  its  rulers,  and  the 
privilege  of  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  social  and  Parliamentary 
reforms,  without  being  deemed  guilty  of  constructive  treason.  Mr. 
Henry  Winterbotham  was  for  seven  or  eight  years  at  the  Chancery 
Bar,  and,  at  an  early  age,  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  where,  on  his 
first  speech,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation,  though  it  was  in  connection 
with  the  interests  of  Dissent.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 
its  diction,  the  power  of  argumentation  it  exhibited,  and  its  pointed 
and  elegant  satire.  It  hit  the  House,  so  to  speak,  "  between  wind 
and  water,"  and  marked  him  out  for  oratorical  eminence  in  the  most 
critical  and  sensitive  assembly  in  the  world.  His  greatest  speech, 
perhaps,  was  that  on  Education,  which  is  described  by  one  of  our 
most  influential  journals  **  as  the  most  lucid  exposition  of  the  real 
grievance  of  all  Nonconformists,  the  social  ascendency  of  the  Church, 
and  the  harshness  with  which  it  is  occasionally  maintained,  ever 
heard  in  Parliament.^  In  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  his  discernment 
of  character  by  offering  him  the  post  of  Under-Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Home  Department,  and  he  was  from  that  time  deprived  of  all 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  House,  as,  according  to  Ministerial 
etiquette,  he  was  condemned  to  official  reticence,  his  senior  being  a 
member  also ;  but  his  reputation  was  fully  maintained  in  the  speeches 
he  was  enabled  to  make  at  public  meetings.  He  was  offered  the  post 
!  of  Legislative  member  of  Council  in  India,  which  had  been  held 

j  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  by  men  of  older  standing  than  himself,  but 

he  could  not  be  seduced  from  his  Parliamentary  career.  It  was 
peculiarly  honourable  to  hiin  that,  without  the  aid  of  connection^ 
fortune,  or  personal  favour,  he  forced  himself  into  office  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-three,  by  his  own  individual  merit.  He  was  an  avowed, 
though  not  extreme,  Nonconformist ;  but  this  did  not  diminish  his 
weight  in  the  House,  which  is  an  assembly  of  laymen,  and  not  of 
ecclesiastics.  The  amiability  of  his  disposition,  combined  with  the 
manly  and  consistent,  but  not  offensive  maintenance  of  his  views  and 
principles,  secured  him  the  esteem  of  both  sides  of  the  House ;  of  his-^ 
political  opponents  as  well  as  of  his  Mends ;  while  the  commenda- 
tion  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Conservative  journals  fully  attest  the^ 
appreciation  of  his  opponents  of  his  personal  and  his  public  character.. 
At  the  period  of  his  untimely  decease  he  was  the  most  rising, 
politician  of  the  day,  and  if  his  life  had  been  spared  would  un- 
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questionably  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  risen  to  the  post  of 
Minister  of  State^  and  his  death  is  nnivemally  considered  a  heavy 
loss,  both  to  lihe  Ministry  and  to  Parliament.  The  Dissenters  also 
have  just  reason  to  regret  it,  for  it  was  no  small  gratification  to  them 
to  perceive  that  one  so  able  and  so  resolute  in  the  representation 
of  their  views,  had  acqtdred  snch  eminence  in  the  counsels  and  the 
administration  of  the  State, 


C|t  foe  Ibedcf  i\t  J)nlpit.» 

P BEACHING  is  a  perfectly  natural  work,  successful  through  super- 
natural power.  Iks  object  is  to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  to  impress  truth  on  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  and  to  win  to 
obedience  of  truth  the  estranged  human  will.  To  these  ends  it  is  a  per- 
fectly philosophical  means.  Its  action  is  normal  to  the  constitution  of 
the  soul.  Its  aims  and  its  methods  commend  themselves  to  the  good 
sense  of  all  candid  minds.  They  are  not  philosophically  different  from 
those  of  honest  speech  in  other  forms.  But  unlike  those,  preaching  is 
overshadowed,  in  the  very  conception  of  it,  by  the  Divine  Presence. 
There  lies  the  sole  hope  of  its  success.  Finite  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  Infinite  Power ;  Nature  used  by  Him  who  made  it :  such  is  the  true 
ideal  of  the  pulpit. 

Preaching,  then,  is  no  idle  play  for  the  amusement  of  idle  minds. 
Its  design  is  not  to  fascinate  men  by  euphony  of  speech,  to  startle  by  oddity 
of  conoeit,  or  quaintness  of  imagery,  or  boisterous  declamation.  It  is  not  to 
work  upon  the  magnetic  organism  which  unites  body  and  mind,  so  as  to 
excite  sensibility  not  sustained  by  thought.  Still  less  is  it  to  soothe  the 
religious  instinct  of  men,  while  evading  or  stupefying  those  cravings 
which  forecast  eternity.  A  genuine  preacher  will  engage  in  his  work 
with  intense  inteltigence  of  purpose.  He  will  preach  truth  to  the  calm, 
sober  judgment  of  men.  He  will  lead  men  to  a  right  life  by  implanting 
within  them  right  convictions  of  truth.  He  will  kindle  their  sensibilities 
by  80  presenting  truth  as  to  set  their  minds  to  thinking.  Vividness  of 
belief,  depth  of  feeling,  holiness  of  will,  all  borne  up  and  ruled  by  truth 
— these  will  be  the  object  of  a  wise  preacher's  aim.  These  he  will  strive 
to  weave  into  the  homeliness  of  real  life.  He  will  preach  to  men's  wants 
rather  than  their  wishes.  The  wholeness  of  his  seal  in  its  co-working 
with  God  will  revolt  from  making  the  pulpit  anything  less  than  a  regene- 
rating power. 

He  may — ^indeed,  he  must — employ  varied  and  skilful  methods  of 
address.  Things  new  and  old  he  will  bring  from  his  treasure.  Acceptable 
words,  even,  he  will  seek  out  diligently.  No  art  of  orator,  or  poet,  or 
moral  paintor  is  unworthy  of  him.    But  the  crowning  feature  of  his  worit 

*  "Bom  Afiun;   or.  The  Soiil*i  EsnewHl,"     By  Br«  A.  Phslps,  of  Andovoo:. 
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18,  that  it  breathes  with  the  singleBeflB  and  the  intensity  of  his  deaize  to 
make  truth  reach  and  sway  the  whole  being  of  his  hearers,  through  time 
and  in  eternity ;  and  with  the  oourageof  his  faith  that,  in  God's  stoength, 
and  in  that  only,  it  will  do  this. 

This  ardour  of  devotion  to  truth,  and  to  God  in  truth,  palpitates  all 
throu|;h  the  structure  of  a  Christian  sermon.  This  makes  preaching 
seem  intensely  alive  and  concrete.  This  sanctifies  all  heart  in  the  work 
of  the  pulpit.  It  subordinates  art,  and  conceals  it  from  obtrusion.  The 
hearer  sees  no  act — the  preacher  is  conscious  of  none.  Only  God  in  truth 
is  felt  in  living  presence.  Such  is  the  theory  of  preaching  as  implied  in 
the  Divine  instrumentality  of  the  new  birth. 

This  theory  is  specially  opposed  to  a  certain  construction  of  discourses, 
some  varieties  of  which,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  are  craved  by  the  popular 
taste  of  our  own  day,  and  are  sometimes  given  from  the  pulpit. 


"qbeat  sebmoks." 

Here  let  us  distinguish  precisely  the  evil ;  for  I  must  believe  that 
undeserved  censure  has  been  broadcast  upon  both  the  pulpit  and  the 
popular  taste  by  indiscriminate  rebuke.  That  is  not  a  healthful  caution, 
for  it  is  neither  reasonable  nor  scriptural,  nor  true  to  the  teaching  of 
history,  which  decries  the  carefiil,  the  studied,  the  elaborate,  the  anxious 
use  of  what  are  ambiguously  called  ^'  natural  means  "  in  preaching.  God 
recognises  no  other  than  natural  means.  Supernatural  power,  acting^ 
through  natural  means,  is  the  Divine  ideal  of  successful  preaching.  So 
far  as  we  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  the  means  are  as  essential  as  the 
power.  Philosophically  speaking,  indeed,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  but  the  means.     Prayer  is  but  a  means  auxiliary  to  truth. 

That  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  taste,  therefore,  which  demands  thought 
in  the  pulpit,  as  everywhere  else  where  mind  attempts  to  influence  mind. 
That  would  be  a  criminal  weakness  in  the  pulpit  which  should  fail  to- 
meet  such  demand.  We  must  commend  the  alertness  of  the  popular 
mind  which  requires  penetrative  and  suggestive  preaching.  Men  always 
require  this  when  they  are  in  earnest.  They  have  a  right  to  it.  We  should 
not  be  fearful  of  '*  great  sermons.*'  We  are  in  no  peril  of  greatness 
above  measure.  It  would  be  more  becoming  to  our  modesty  to  stir  up 
each  other's  minds  in*remembrance  of  the  evil  wrought  by  small  sermons. 
But  the  truth  is  that,  in  this  work  of  preaching  Christ,  "  great "  and 
« small"  are  impertinent  adjuncts.  In  such  a  work  there  is  nothing 
great  but  God,  nothing  small  in  His  service. 

That  is  not  only  a  hopeless — it  is  a  positively  false  policy,  which,  in 
its  fear  of  an  excess  of  stimulus  in  the  pulpit,  would  put  down  the 
popular  craving  for  thought,  by  inundating  the  pulpit  with  common- 
places whose  only  claim  to  attention  is  that  they  are  true.  Even  that 
which  is  so  severely  and  justly  censured  as  "  sensational  preaching  "* 
is  not  80  unworthy  of  respect  as  that  preaching  which  popular  impatience 
describes  by  the  use  of  an  old  word  in  our  English  vocabulary,  and  calls 
it  "humdrum." 

The  policy  of  frowning  upon  the  raoiness  of  the  pulpit  as  an  unholy 
thing  ia  not  the  policy  commended  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  is  it  the  policy 
which,  historiciJly,  God  has  blessed.  Apostles  charge  us :  Be  strong ; 
quit  you  like  men.  The  Bible  itself  is  the  most  thrillingly  living  volume 
in  all  literature.    Why  do  philosophers  turn  to  it  when  aU  other  wisdom 
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is  flxhapsied  P  ^  Yet  Bavages  have  wopt,  entranced  hj  it,  when  thej  would 
play  with  their  plumes  under  the  reading  of  Filgrini's  Progress  or 
Bobinson  Crusoe.  The  testimony  of  history  is,  that,  in  every  period  of 
religious  awakening  in  the  world,  the  pulpit  has  been  intellectually 
awake.  Preaching  has  been  thoughtful,  weighty,  pungent,  startUng, 
and  timely :  so  broad  awake  as  to  impress  the  world  as  a  novelty.  At 
sudh  times  there  is  very  little  of  conservative  tranquillity  in  it.  It  seems 
rather  to  be  turning  the  world  upside  down.  It  has  always  been  thus — 
it  always  will  be.  Cannot  the  depth  of  revivals  of  religion  be  generally 
measured  by  the  weight  of  the  discussions  in  which  the  pulpit  has  pressed 
down  truth  into  the  popular  heart  ? 

The  principle,  in  orief,  which  should  decide  all  questions  respectinflr 
the  intellectiudity  of  preaching  is  this :  that  the  popular  mind  will 
always  demand,  and  ought  always  to  receive,  so  much  of  weighty,  racv, 
penetrative,  original  thought  as  the  popular  conscience  is  sufficiently 
educated  to  appropriate,  and  it  should  receive  no  more. 

▲PFECTJlTIOVS   OP  THE  PTTLPIT. 

But  there  is  a  style  of  preaching  which  is  regardless  of  this  principle, 
and  of  all  others  that  concern  the  necessities  of  souls.  I  refe^  to  that 
structure  of  discourse  in  which  the  sacredness  of  truth,  as  the  Divine 
instrument  of  salvation,  is  buried  beneath  the  display  of  artistic  skill. 
There  is  a  mode  of  preaching  in  which  a  sermon  becomes  purely  a  work 
of  art,  and  nothing  more.  This  error  exists  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Some- 
times it  is  the  art  of  constructing  authoritative  formulee  of  theology. 
Doctrines  are  defined  and  defendea  with  reference  to  nothing  but  their 
orthodoxy  of  statement,  and  their  place  in  a  catechism  or  a  creed. 
Again^  it  is  the  art  of  scholastic  reasoning.  Argument  is  constructed 
with  care  for  nothing  but  its  logical  rigidity — and,  we  may  blandly  add, 
its  aridity.  In  other  cases  it  is  the  art  of  transmutation  of  truth  from 
the  dialect  of  experience  to  the  dialect  of  philosophy.  Sermons  are 
framed  in  morbid  fear  of  cant  and  commonplace.  Without  one  new 
thought,  or  new  shading  of  an  old  thought,  the  preacher  would  fain  lift 
up  his  weary  and  bewildered  hearers  from  the  language  of  life — that  is, 
the  language  he  has  lived  and  therefore  knows — ^to  the  language  of  the 
**  higher  thinking,"  whatever  that  may  be.  He  preaches  as  if  the  chief 
end  of  xnan  in  the  pulpit  were  to  evade  the  peculiarities  of  Christian 
speech.  In  its  best  interpretation,  his  discourse  is  only  an  exchange  of 
the  cant  of  the  church  for  the  cant  of  the  school. 

In  a  still  different  form,  this  clerical  affectation  becomes  the  art  of 
elegant  literature.  The  gpraces  of  composition  are  elaborated  with  solicitude 
for  nothing  but  its  literary  finish.  They  are  drawn,  like  the  lines  of  an 
engraving  on  a  plate  of  steel,  with  fastidious  and  mincing  art,  studious 
only  of  their  effect  in  a  scene  which  is  to  be  set  in  a  g^ded  frame,  and 
exhibited  to  connoisseurs.  Application  of  truth,  is  made,  if  it  be  made, 
to  an  imaginary  audience  or  to  an  abstract  man.  It  is  clothed  in  archaic 
speech,  which  no  man,  woman,  or  child  of  a  living  audience  will  take  to 
heart.  An  exhortation  to  repentance  even  may  be  so  framed  and  uttered 
as  to  be  nothing  but  the  closing  scene  of  a  drama. 

Perhaps  the  most  vapid  variety  of  these  affectations  of  the  pulpit  is 
that  which,  for  the  want  of  a  more  significant  name,  may  be  termed 
the  art  of   churchly  etiquette.     This  is  an  inheritance  from  a  dead 
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age.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  cliain  the  pulpit  fast  to  its  traditional  digniljy 
to  protect  it  from  plebeian  excitementis,  and  specially  to  seclude  it 
from  the  yulgarity  of  participation  m  the  conflict  of  living  opinions. 
With  this  ambition,  the  dergy  assume  the  style  of  reverend  fathers  in 
Ood,  and  talk  dovon  to  their  hearers.  Their  dialect  is  that  of  affectionate 
patronage.  They  preach  as  an  order  of  saperior  beings.  At  a  snblime 
altitude  above  living  humanity,  they  speak  benignly  to  the  condition  of 
buried  centuries.  They  discuss  extinct  species  of  thou|^ht.  They 
exhort  to  untimely  forms  of  yirtae.  They  prop  up  decaying  usages  and 
obsolescent  rites  of  worship.  They  are  absorbed  in  the  romance  of 
priesthood.  It  may  happen,  as  an  incident  to  their  ministry,  that  they 
tread  delicately  through  the  thoroughfare  of  a  bloody  revolution,  aff^ting 
to  ignore  the  forces  which  are  embattled  in  the  popular  heart,  and 
coxmting  their  mission  successfol  if  they  keep  the  pulpit  intact  from  the 
great  agonies  which  are  seething  around  it. 

In  a  word,  under  such  theories  of  preaching,  a  sermon  becomes  a 
catechism,  or  a  disquisition,  or  an  essay,  or  an  eulegory,  or  a  poem,  or  a 
painting,  or  a  reverie,  or  an  *'  encyclical  letter,!"  or  a  nondescript  beneath 
all  these,  and  nothing  more.  Preaohing  is  literally  reduced  to  an  art, 
and  religion  is  degraded  to  a  scienoe — reduced  and  degraded,  not  beeaiise 
of  science  and  art,  but  because  they  are  made  nothing  else  than  a  scienoe 
and  an  art,  or  are  even  made  caricatures  of  both.  Tne  intense  saoxedneas 
of  truth,  as  God's  instrument  in  the  quickening  of  dead  souk,  and  in 
satisfying  the  cravings  of  their  awakening,  is  lost  out  of  sight  in  the 
preacher's  solicitude  for  certain  accuraciee,  or  prettxnesses,  or  dignities, 
or  oddities,  or  distortions  of  artistic  form. 


^Hilual  f  iefo  of  %n\\  as  a 


f  I1H£  scriptural  representations  on  this  subject  are  not  recondite ;  yet 
J.  they  cover  all  those  points  of  inquiry  on  which  we  need  instruction, 
that  we  may  form  a  ccmsistent  theory  of  the  working  of  Divine  Grace. 
They  may  be  cited,  not  so  much  for  their  £>rce  as  proof-texts,  as  for  their 
pertmenoc  in  giving  us  the  inspired  doctrine  in  inspired  expression.  For- 
tmiately,  the  most  salient  of  the  passages  declarative  of  this  doctrine  need 
no  conmient.  To  utter  them  is  to  explain  them.  It  is  difficult  to  mistake 
the  import  of  the  text :  "  Of  His  own  will  begat  He  us  with  the  word  of 
Irath."  To  the  same  effect  is  the  Psalmist's  £claration :  *'  The  law  of  the 
Lsrd  is  perfect,  converting  the  souL"  The  entire  burden  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteenth  Psalm  is  a  tribute  of  adoration  to  truth  as  an  instru- 
sient  of  Divine  purposes.  Why  was  Paul  '*  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ"  ?    Because  '^t^  is  the  power  of  Ood  unto  salvation.'' 

Dogmatic  statements  of  doctrine,  however,  are  not  the  favourite  forms 
of  inspiration.     The  most  emphatic  representations  of  doctrine  in  the 

** Bom  Again;  or,  the  SoqTb BenewaL**    By  Dr.  A. Phzlts,  of  Andover.    London: 
Hodder  and  Btonghton. 
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Scxiptozes  an  pictiir«s.  Their  fbroefl  of  expreflsion  depend  on  the  signifi* 
ctBoe  of  figuntiTe  laagwagp.  Scriptural  stylB  ia  thus  hieroglyphic  **  I 
hate  hMttd  of  Thee,**  ooe  might  say,  in  comparing  the  bihlical  rerelation 
of  God  with  unin^ixed  theology,-- >*'  I  haire  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  0^0  seeth  Thee."  We  muat, .  therefore,  often 
interpret  cahn  and  literal  declarations  by  the  light  of  other  texts,  in  which 
&•  same  laratha  are  HK»e  intensely  expressed  or  implied  in  meti^hor.  We 
must  gaia  Trndness'  of  impression  at  the  expense  of  literal  aeouxacy  of 
fimnula. 

Thus  Tmth^  as  an  mstniment  of  God's  will,  is  at  one  time  a  lamp  to  tha 
feet  of  a  wanderer ;  it  is  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place.  Then  it  is  a  voioa 
from  heaven ;  it  erieth  at  the  gates  of  cities  ;  it  is  more,  it  is  ihe  rod  of 
God's  mouth ;  yet  it  ia  songs  in  a  pilgrimage.  Again,  it  is  an  inoorruptiUe 
seed;  aeed  sown  in  good  ground ;  it  is  an  engrafted  word.  Martial  images 
and  mechanic  powers  and  the  eLaments  of  nature  are  laid  under  tribute  to 
express  it.  It  is  a  sword,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword  ;  it  is  a  bow  made  naked ;  the  wieked  are  slain  by  it.  It  is 
a  helmet,  a  shield,  a  buckler ;  it  is  exceeding  broad ;  it  cannot  be  broken. 
G-oada,  nails,  fire,  a  hammer,  are  its  sjrmbols.  It  breaketh  the  flinty  rock  ; 
it  is  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds.  Opposite  and  contrasted 
emblems  are  tasked  to  portray  its  many-s^ed  exoeUence.  It  is  a  fountain  ; 
it  'mnneth  very  swiftly,  yet  it  standetii  for  ever ;  it  is  settled  in  heaven ;  it 
it  cannot  be  moved  till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away.  It  is  of  ancient  birth  ; 
before  the  mountains  were  settled,  it  was  brought  forth  ;  when  there  were 
no  fountains  it  was  there.  The  choicest  and  most  fascinating  objects  of 
man's  desire  are  the  imagery  of  its  magnificence.  It  is  a  revenue,  better 
than  choice  silver ;  men  shall  buy  and  sell  not  again :  happy  is  the  man 
that  findeth  it.  It  is  a  pearl  of  great  price,  better  than  rubies ;  like  apples 
of  gold ;  yet  to  him  that  thirsteth,  it  is  wine  and  milk,  which,  in  the 
affluence  of  the  supply,  shall  be  given  away  without  money  and  without 
price.  The  senses  of  tiie  body  and  its  most  necessary  functions  ore  made 
to  set  forth  the  efficacy  of  truth.  Mul  taste  it  as  a  hiseious  food ;  it  is 
sweet  to  the  taste,  sweeter  than  liie  honeycomb.  Their  hands  have 
handled  it,  as  a  work  of  razest  art  They  have  walked  in  it,  as  in  a  path 
at  noonday.  Yet  they  have  hidden  it  in  their  hearts;  and  there  it 
quickeneth,  it  strengthenetk  i  it  haA  made  men  free ;  it  giveth  life.  Men 
are  bom  again  by  the  Wofd» 

Even  the  most  daring  ajafcMlaa  of  speeeli  ase  resorted  to,  to  intensify 
truth  as  a  power  in  the  universe.  It  dw^t  with  God.  Before  the  hiUs, 
and  when  there  were  no  de{rf^  tbm  waa  it  by  Him,  as  one  brought  up 
with  Him ;  it  rejoiced  alwMe  befine  Him.  And  mo>e»  it  is  God :  '^  I  am 
the  truth ;"  again,  it  if  Ged :  ""the  Spirit  is  Truth." 

By  such  versatility  and  boldnoi  as  imegaiy  do  the  aaered  writers  pour 
out  in  profurion  their  eeaeoytiona  ef  trath  as  an  instrument  in  the 
execution  of  God's  wilL  And  it  ie  by  the  sdd  of  these  picturesque  Scrip- 
tures that  we  must  vivify  our  interpretation  of  those  declarative  passages 
which  express  logically  the  inrtvaaieBtBiiUj  of  truth  in  regeneratioB. 

It  is  very  obvious  tliiat  the  kn|nred  maters  ha^re  not  thought  it  essential 
to  the  objects  of  their  mission  te  moesmre  and  weigh  tiieir  words,  to  meet 
exigencies  suggested  by  metaphgfsical  inquii;.  They  have  spoken  as 
freely,  as  boldly,  witik  ae  spontaneous  and  unguarded  speech,  on  this 
subjecii  as  oa  thai  ef  tha  holinsaa  os  the  lave  of  God.    Theirs  is  the 
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dialect  of  eong,  rather  than  of  diplomacy.  They  have  spoken  as  if  they 
were  not  thi^^ing  of  any  philosophy  to  be  defended  or  destroyedt  or  of 
any  polemic  strategy  to  bis  executed  or  evaded,  by  the  doctrine  they 
should  teach.  They  have  spoken  like  plain  men  tidking  to  plain  men. 
They  have  uttered  truth  Tividly  rather  than  warily.  They  evidently 
trusted  much  for  the  correct  interpretation  of  their  language  to  the 
common  sense  of  their  readers.  They  have  assumed  many  thmgs,  thej 
have  omitted  to  guard  against  many  misconstructionBy  because  of  their 
confidence  in  common  sense.  The  necessary  beliefs  of  the  race,  of  which 
common  sense  is  the  exponent,  lie  back  of  inspired  language,  as  of  all 
language. 

We  must  bear  this  in  mind  in  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  scriptural 
declarations  to  the  formulary  of  a  creed.  With  this  precaution  we  may 
safely  infer  from  them  all  that  we  need  to  know  respectmg  both  the  fact 
and  the  mode  of  the  action  of  truth  in  regeneration. 


**  The  xuune  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower." 

Thou,  through  whose  all-prevailing  Name 
I  urge  my  every  plea  and  claim, 

The  Holy  One,  the  Just ! 
Jesus !  Thy  Name's  rnvsterious  power 
Shall  guard  me  through  life's  dangerous  hour, 

And  be  in  death  my  trust. 

Oil,  precious  Name !  my  tower  of  strength, 
My  resting-place,  through  all  the  length 

And  toil  of  life's  rough  way ; 
When  vexed  with  cares,  oppressed  with  woes. 
Still,  stiU  in  Thee  I  find  repose. 

On  Thee  my  soul  I  stay. 

Thou  brightest,  dearest,  holiest  Name 
Of  Him  unchangeably  the  same. 

My  Hope^  my  Shield,  my  All  I 
Be  Thou  my  song,  my  theme,  my  boast, 
TlU  with  HiB  countless  ransomed  host 

Low  at  His  feet  I  falL 

Thou  art  the  burden  of  heaven's  song. 
The  theme  of  all  the  saintly  throng 

Enthroned  in  reahns  of  light ; 
To  Thee  each  golden  harp  is  strung, 
Thy  praise  bv  each  sweet  voice  is  sung, 

With  ever  new  delight. 

Name  above  every  name  be  Thou, 
That  to  which  every  knee  diall  bow. 

Each  human  heart  shall  bless  I 
Jehovah  Jesus,  tune  each  voice 
In  Thee,  Thee  only  to  rejoice, 

<«  The  Lord  our  Itighteousness," 

Ywm  ^oema  by  Charhtte  MIU^U,    RdigiofiuTrMt  Sioe^y. 
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Thx  Wobks  of  Aub£lix7b  Atjgustike.  a  New  Translation.  Vol.  IX. 
On  Christian  Doctrine;  The  Enchiridion;  On  Catechising;  and  on 
Faith  and  the  Creed.  VoL  X.  Lectures  or  Tractates  on  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1878. 

Vol.  IX.  of  the  Angostine  series  will  be  particularly  useful  to  ministers  and 
students,  as  it  is  tlm>ughout  occupied  wiui  the  discussion  of  matters  which 
must  be  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  continually  before  their  attention.  The 
treatise  on  Christian  doctrine,  e.g,  giyes  Augustine's  views  on  the  interpretation 
and  enosition  of  Scripture-— or,  in  other  words,  on  the  discovery  and  expression 
of  truth ;  and  it  is  of  course  imj^ssible  for  anything  he  has  written  on  a  sub- 
ject of  such  importance  to  be  without  influence  on  those  who  read  it,  however 
much  may  have  been  written  on  the  same  subject  since  his  day.  The  science 
of  Hermeneutics  has  no  doubt  made  rapid  strides  during  the  present  century, 
and  the  Biblical  student  has  te  face  questions  of  which  this  ^;reatest  of  the 
Dathers  was  Qiappily)  ignorant,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  mistake  to  speak 
of  his  work  as  a  complete  and  adequate  manual  on  the  subject  But  it  is  full 
of  wise  and  practical  suggestions,  and  clearly  lays  down  those  great  principles 
which  are,  after  all,  the  kuidmarks  by  which  we  must  be  guided ;  and  we  Imve 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  work,  carefully  studied,  will  very  materially 
assist  our  comprehension  of  Scripture — our  nineteenth  century  criticism  not- 
withstanding. Of  the  fourth  boox,  which  treats  of  the  expression  of  truth,  we 
cannot  spei£  too  highly.  Innumerable  handbooks  have  been  published  on 
this  part  of  the  Christian  preacher*s  work,  but  we  do  not  know  any  from^  which 
more  valuable  instruction  can  be  gathered.  The  true  limits  and  functions  of 
rhetoric — the  qualities  of  a  pulpit  orator — ^the  essentials  of  a  good  and  effective 
style — the  difTerent  aims  to  be  accomplished  by  it— and  other  similar  points, 
are  discussed  with  admirable  perspicuity  and  force ;  and  we  are  sure  that  every 
minister  will  read  the  book  with  profit  both  to  himself  and  his  hearers. 

The  Enchiridion  is  a  treatise  addressed  to  Laurentius,  on  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Love.  It  is  intended  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  following :  What  ou^ht 
to  be  man's  chief  end  in  life  ?  What  ou^ht  he,  in  view  of  various  heresies, 
chiefly  to  avoid  P  To  what  extent  is  religion  sunported  by  reason  ?  What  is 
the  starting-point  and  what  the  ^al  of  religion  r  These  questions  Augustine 
answers  by  expounding  the  objects  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  using  very 
laisely  (as  a  kind  of  text)  the  AposUes'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  work  on  Catechising  refers  to  a  practice  which  has  fallen  of  late  into  too 
great  disuse.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  somewhat  less  time  were  occupied  in 
preaching,  and  more  in  the  use  of  this  means  of  instruction  ?  The  change  to 
which  we  allude  has  no  doubt  be^i  brought  about  mainly  by  the  altered  con- 
ditions of  society,  and  the  impossibility  of  employing  old  instrumentalities  in 
new  circumstances.  Still,  much  might  be. done  in  this  direction  with  iike 
greatest  advantage ;  and  even  where  we  cannot  adopt  the  old  practice  iii  all  its 
extent,  Augustine  will  give  us  no  small  assisti^ce  in  our  conduct  of  Bible  and 
inquirers'  classes,  in  dealing  with  applicants  for  Church  membership,  &c  He 
speaks  on  such  matters  with  all  the  authority  of  a  long  and  varied  experience, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  remarkable  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers. 

The  Lectures  or  Tractates  on  the  Qoepel  according  to  John,  were  deli- 
vered  orally  to  his  congregation,  and  were  bstened  to  in  an  eager  and  delighted 
spirit;  as  tiiey  have  ever  since  been  prized  by  those  who  have  had  access  to 
them.  We  regard  the  Lectures  as  a  capitsi  illustration  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  tr^tise  on  Chiistian  doctxine.  They  display  the  real  greatness  of 
their  author's  mind — ^his  profound  spiritual  insight,  his  vast  knowledge  of 
human  nature— on  all  its  sides,  and  his  rare  power  of  moulding  the  minds  of 
others  after  the  pattern  of  his  own.    His  mystical  and  allegorical  interpreta- 
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UoDB  of  Scripture  we  oazmot  alwaya  aooept*  bnt  it  is  both  refireslimg  and  in* 
Tigorating  to  come  thus  into  contact  witti  mm,  and  we  increasingly  appreciate- 
the  importance  of  this  new  translation,  which  is  in  every  way  executed  to  our 
entire  satisfaction. 


MoBAii  DiFviOTTLTixs  ooKNsexQU)  WITH  THS  BiBUK ;  Prayw  and  Keoent 
DiffiouUies  about  it,  &c.  The  Boyle  Lectures  for  1673,  By  Jakbs 
AuGrsTXJS  Sbssey,  D.CL.  LondcHU :  flooiflfiy  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.     1873. 

Thzb  is  the  third  series  of  Dr.  Hessey'sBbyleLeotoreB  on  the**  Moral  IKffloultu» 
of  the  Bible."  His  attention  is  mainly  directed  to  a  review  of  the  reoent 
centroversy  on  Prayer,  and  to  a  yindicaition  of  the  Sbriptnire  dbctrine  ixL 
reference  to  it.  The  statement  of  that  doctrine  as  against  yarioos  misBppr8«^ 
hensions ;  the  defence  of  the  intuitive  oharaotor  of  prayer,  whiob  the  Bibl^ 
regtdates  rather  than  commands;  the  rsMation  or  the  position  that  the* 
action  of  prayer  interferes  witti  established  laws  of  nature ;  the  absurdity  of 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  results  of  pnvfsr  by  statistical  tests — these  ue 
the  principal  points  on  which  Dr.  Heese^  mieUs.  Whetiier  his  lecturss  will 
satisfy  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  scientific  view  or  not^  we  cannot  sai^ 
But,  ibr  ourselves,  we  gladly  acknoidedge  that  his  arguments  axe  absolutely 
conclusive ;  nor  can  t^ey  have  any  other  effect  than  to  confirm  tlie  ftdth  of  a 
candid  and  unprqudioed  mind  in  tile  reaeonableness,  the  necessity,  and  the* 
power  of  prater. 

The  remaining  lectures  of  the  ycHjodb  discuss  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  moral  state  of  those  whom  God  visits  with  sudden  judgments;  Iran  the- 
principles  and  methods  of  punishments ;  [from  the  supposed  impracticability  of 
our  Lord's  precepts;  and,  lastly,  £com  the  alleged  inaccuraoies--histx>rioal  and' 
otherwise— H>f  Scripture.  We  have  greatly  ex^oyed  the  work ;  and,  in  the* 
main,  agree  with  its  method  of  elucidating  the  difficulties  which  it  is  intended* 
to  remove.  The  critioiBm  of  that  mean  and  mischievous  book, '' Joshua  Davidson," 
contained  in  Lecture  viL,  is  most  tienohant— thoroughly  reftiting'  its  main 
position. 

The  COixistian  Evidence  Oommittee  of  the  Soeiety  for  Promoting'  Christian 
Enowledge  is  doing  good  servioe  in  the  pnbUcstion  of  these  small  and  valuable* 
volumes,  which,  so  &r  as  we  have  seen,  ure  in  all  rsspeets  seasonable,  and' 
grapple  manftilly  with  the  proHunent  aspects  of  the  soeptuaan  by  which  we  ara- 
now  Bunonnded. 

Daut  MsDxxjLiioim.  By  tile  Ksv.  O^obge  Bowski  of  Bomba^^.  Wifh 
IntEodnetoxj  Notice  b^the  Bjbjt.'W.  Hakva^,  D J)..  Edinbu^:  E&- 
mOTsfcnn  am  I)oiigi«k    ISTiSu 

iVm  any  oidhoay  booift»  whoae  itoiasilii'  and'  seops'  it  ef  this*  kind,  w«  shoaid^ 
augur  but  a  vwf  limited  suoseas,  even  tAoush  se  good*  ajudge  as  Dr.  Haana  gave 
it  tiie  sanction  of  his  name  andpen.    Bat  wis  ii  no  ordinary  bodfe,  and  proceeds 
ftOBL  no  ordfaiaFf  man.    Ur  Biwvn-  has  fer  twentv^ve  yea»  laboured  for  the- 
sonvexBton  of  the  native  vepaiatfoa  of  Bomiliiy,  dtinng  twenty-fbur  ^«8n  of  that 
thne  receiving' no  salazy  nmn  anyquatter.    A  man  ef  laige  cultivation,  eminent 
spixitoali^  and  deep  rel^bus  experienoe,  he  has  ef«n  Hved,  in  the  nolivir 
baxaar  of  Bombay;  tocsnyeiLhiswoikof  evangeliBMioa.    Ss  was  at  cne  time 
an  tnfidel ;  but,  aftera  wonderfblconinmioii,  gaveiipfiiends,  countiy,  and  fortune^, 
and  consecrated  himself  to  the  setvice  of  G«iisl  amoDg  Hie  heathen.    He  hm 
been  Ibr  many  years  efitor  of  the  Bbmht^  tf^iwirtfitu*^  Mid*  in  that  paper  hsva 
appeared  the  ''Daiiy  MeditsAidns'"  which  wc  introduoe  to  our  rsaden.    The 
marks  of  a  vigorous  mind  are  on  eveiy  pwct  and  we  shall  scarcely  find  another 
wvrk  of  the  sort  which  exhMiathe  same  mshness  and  vtndnesB  of  idea,  the  same- 
fervour -of  fidth,  the- same  intensity  of  dfevetlcn.    Our  dder  readen  iml  under- 
stand our  designatien  of  it'  as  »  greotHy-iinprofed'  Begatcky. 
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WoKinnunrL  Woncs  09  Chbist:  By  a  Clergymaa's  Daagbter. 
Second  Series.    London  :  The  Religieiu  Tnet  Societrjr. 

A  couxmsKB  of  dudognee  between  a  motiier  and  her  children  aboat  the  doinffe 
of  oar  lioed.  The  txeatDN&t  ib*  wvorent^  aiaoefe,  and  soond,  audit  may  judidouBly 
be  pot  into  tiie  juvenile  libiuy  ae  a  tnieAd  ally  to  the  maternal  oral  instmction^ 
Am  a  men  qnaattonol  taste  it  may  be  objected  that  mature  sentiments  are  ont  of 
place  in  the  months  of  children,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  sadi  ineongraity 
sometimes  resnlts.  This  ie  a  necessity  of  the  dialogue-form  assumed  by  the 
book.  Yet  even  this  is  no  objection  in  reality,  and  is  less  deserved  here  than  by 
others  of  the  class ;  for  our  youag  friends  would  oeitunly  not  notice  the  defect, 
and  if  they  do  attempt,  in  ooBseauenoe  of  their  reading,  to  mature  their  own 
thoughts,  so  much  the  bettei^  sua  we  wish  tliatmany  of  them  by  reading  the 
**  Wonderful  Works  *'  may  gain  such  maturity  of  sacred  learning  as  best  ripens 
the  fruit  on  the  young  branches  of  the  vine. 

The  Pabablb  op  tem  Pbodzoai.  Soir :  A  Homiletio  Exposition.  By  the 
Bev.  FjeBGT7s  Fesousok,  fi.A.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co» 
Olasgow :  Thoei.  D.  Mbriion. 

A  BOOK  that  does  not  belie  its  title-page,  and,  therefore  an  honest  book.  It  con- 
tains ten  brief  Homilies  on  various  portions  of  the  attractive  Parable,  and  two 
hortatory  and  argamentative  chapters  are  inserted  in  order  to  meet  the  ol]jectioB» 
which  moght  be  urged  mgainet  the  universality  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
Pacable.  All  the  tfaoogfat  is  dear,  all  sej^nences  correct,  l^e  style  plain  and 
fiuniliav'— peihaps  a  lit^e  too  familiar  Ibr  such  a  subject ;  but  the  earnest  tone 
of  trae  feeling  rings  genuine  underneath.  We  defy  anyone  to  fling  the  book 
aside  as  dull,  and  anyone  to  read  it  without  benefit  therefrom. 

Oethcbs  fbok  tkb  Tjlbce  or  the  BjCttses.  By  Uabt  Eugenia  (Mrs.  J. 
B&owK,  Sen.,  Torquay).    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

PcTBLiSHXD  by  reooBs^  and  just  the  lines  that  wohU  be  in  request  anaong  one's- 
own  chUihen  who  bad  heard  them  new  and  heak  from  the  author's  lips.  Such 
a  publication  it  would  be  unjust  to  criticise  by  stringent  rules  of  poesy.  In  its 
own  apheie  we  wish  this  oblleatbn  of  rhymes  a  good  success. 

Patti.  Ain>  Christ;,  A  Pobtbaxtvek  and  ls  Asoidkevt.  By  J.  M. 
CsAifP„D.D.    London  ^  Yates  &  Alexander*  • 

Wmaie  pleased  to<  meet  ones  sioie> with  our  old  friend  Dr.  Ohnnp  in  the  oapa- 
city  of  aa  author,  and.  to  find  Mm,  like  **  Fanl  the  a«ed«"  still  cleaving  to  the 
nndold  traihs  of*tlM'<Bt)9el  of  Cl^  Iby^he,  lifie  the  Apostle,  the  heeo  at 
this  volume^  when,  we  trust  at  a  distant  periodi  Hm  last  daiys  tAuSl  eome,. 
brightened  by  visions  of  future  triumph-aad  glory,  be  able  to  ezdaim,  **  I  have 
fsog^  a  good  fight--*>Ilwfe  finished  aiy  0Dane--I  hssn  Joa^ 

Tsx  PaaosQf  HV  air  xkb  Cboss.  Bf  the  Bev.  B..lf0C.  So&iji»  ILJu^ 
Dnblizi*    London  l  Hodder  &.aion^ton,r  2U»  FcCema8lar*row« 

AMomt  tito  uttmerou»v<itonas}whieh  tiiis  ChristmsstiiEe  have  brought  under 
oar  Btttibe^  there  is  not  one  tkepemsal  of  which  has  oatmed  us  so  much  grati- 
fiastMA'  M  tfaie work  byMr.  E4gar,  of  Dublin.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
end  ihi  xelatsd  tontfte^  sve^  ^DitlHtsd  in  harmonions  sequence,  and  orderiy 
amannent.  Xhe  CMiea  of  intemetatum  is  rigittty  evangelioal,  thoueh  tile 
9ts^  IS  never  tepid,  bnt  seMwi^,  erif^  and  beautiful  throughout,  we  hail 
ttneteliime  as  a  most  ssasenable  oontribution  to  tiie  cause  of  theological 
tnAf  bbA  hofQ  that  it  may  be  our  privilege  to  poruse  Hie  companion  vohime 
ea  tlto^  ««'Fhileaephy  of  the-  Besuneetion,*^  of  which  Mr.  Edgar  gives  some 
promise  in  hie-preftoei 
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The  Dawxt  of  Lote  :   An  Idtll  of  Modsbv  Lifx.    By  OoLnr  Rax 
Bbowv.    London :  Nisbet  k  Co. 

This  poem  is  dedicated,  **  by  permission,"  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  so  that 
the  names  both  of  patron  and  publishers  are  a  sruarantee  that  it  is  free  from  the 
*'  looseness  "  of  subject  and  treatment  which  disfigure  and  disgrace  many  pro- 
ductions on  the  same  theme.    The  following  lines  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the 

quality  of  the  poesy : — 

'*  Woman's  loTe: 
Ab  motmtamB  plants  sairiye  the  winter's  blast, 
Though  on  a  scanty  soil  their  lot  be  cast. 
So  woman's  love  is  strengthened  by  her  lean, 
And  thrives  apace  on  showers  of  dewy  tears. 
Through  storms  of  donbt  its  roots  more  firmly  cling, 
Till  Faith's  endnranoe  full  fruition  bring: 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  united,  brave  the  worst. 
And  smile  when  tempests  in  wild  fury  burst— 
Dowered  with  these  prioeless  gifts,  a  gentle  woman's  heart 
Will  struggle  on  through  years  that  little  joy  impart" 

"Points:"     ob    Suqgestite    Passaoss,    Ikcidekts,    and    Illubtka- 

TIONS    FBOM   THE   WRITINGS    OF   Db.   TaLMAOE.      LoudoU  I     Hoddcr   & 

Stoughton,  Paternoster-row. 

A  YEBY  characteristic  selection  from  the  sharp  sayings  of  the  great  American 
preacher.  They  are  not  always  in  good  taste,  and  some  quotations  are  mis- 
quoted ;  as,  e.g.,  the  famous  line,  y  The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and 
blushed,'*  is  written,  **  The  unconscious  water,**  &c.,  and  there  are  not  a  few 
oonfudons  of  metaphor.  The  earnest  puipose  and  charming  freshness  of  the 
author  will,  however,  condone  not  a  few  solecisms ;  and  idthough  we  cannot 
desire  that  the  English  pulpit  should  be  entirely  occupied  by  Talmages, 
we  can  but  feel  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  unartifidal  style 
and  forcible  expression  of  our  rererend  contemporary. 

That  Goodlt  Mountain  and  Lebanon.    By  Thomas  Jbnneb.    Lon- 
don :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co. 

Mb.  Jenneb  has  given  his  readers  a  very  sketchv,  pleasing  account  of  a  trip  to 
the  Holy  Land,  copiously  illustrated  by  the  productions  of  his  own  pencil,  and 
intelligently  descriptive  of  the  localities  visited. 

Many  scriptural  aUusions  have  light  tbrown  on  them  by  Eastern  manners 
and  customs.  Mr.  Jenner*s  account  of  the  labours  of  Idr.  Elkarey  will  be 
exceedingly  satisfiftctory  to  those  who  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  mission, 
and  we  hope  that  one  result  of  the  publication  of  this  volume  will  be  additional 
help  to  a  good  work  which  we  believe  is  now  entirely  maintained  by  our  brother 
Dr.  Landels  and  his  Mends. 


The  Leisobb  Houb,  1878.     The  Sttnday  at  Home,  1873.     Beligious 
Tract  Society. 

These  popular  favourites  maintain  all  the  excellences  which  have  distinguished 
them  in  past  years.  The  great  variety  of  subjects,  the  illustration  of  events 
which  suddenly  rise  in  public  interest,  the  biographies,  scientific  topics,  and 
incidents  of  travel  which  abound  in  the  ''Leisure  Hour,"  testify  to  the  vigilance 
and  savoir  /aire  with  which  it  is  conducted.  It  is  Hvely  without  flippancy, 
solid  without  dulness,  and  instructive  without  being  tedious.  The  ''Sunday 
at  Hom«,*'  as  its  name  indicates,  aspires  to  a  more  serious  path  of  usefulness, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  less  lively  than  its  comi>anion  volume — and  has,  we 
think,  slightly  the  advanta^  in  regard  to  pictorial  attractions.  A  series  of 
papers  by  our  honoured  friend,  Dr.  Steane,  on  his  Personal  Becollections  of 
Eminent^  Men  who  have  been  connected  with  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  will 
form  an  interesting  feature  in  this  volume  to  many  of  our  readers. 
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Tab  Crbeds  of  Atha^xasittb,  Sabbllius,  akd  Swbdbkbobo.  Ex- 
amined and  compared  with,  each  other.  By  the  Rev.  Augustus 
OussoiJ),  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enkrged.  London: 
Longmans  &  Co. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  modem  Athanasian  controversy,  this  volume 
may  present  suggestive  &ots  and  thoughts ;  hut  for  us,  who  prefer  the  New 
Torment  to  either  of  the  famous  creeds  of  Christendom,  any  disquisition  on 
tike  above  head  has  but  Ibw  charms. 

Madbliitb  Cliffobd*8  School  Life. 
Ned's  Seaech.    By  M.  H:  Holt- 
Lonely  QuEENiE,  AND  THE  Fbiends  Shb  Maoe.      By  IsoBEL,  Author 
of  "  Days  at  Millgate."     London :  E.  Marlborough  k  Co. 

Tales  and  mince-pies  heing  generally  abundant  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we 
naturally  expect  tnem.  We  gray-bearded  critics  are  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  we  are  beginning  to  lose  our  relish  for  both ;  but  our  young  friends  who 
retain  their  ta^  for  sweets,  will  doubtless  find  these  books  a  pleasant  morsel. 

The  New  Haito-Book  of  Illustration,  with  an  Intboduotion.  By 
Rev.  W.  MoBLET  PuNSHON,  LL.D.  London:  Elliot  Stock,  62, 
Paternoster-row. 

This  is  a  sequel-volume  to  the  "  Cyclopsedia  of  Illustrative  Anecdote,'*  and  will 
prove  of  the  ereatest  use  to  those  wno  suffer  from  the  lack  of  such  indispensable 
materials.  It  is  an  excellent  £Bature  in  the  volume,  that  the  classification  of 
subjecte  has  been  carefully  arranged,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  copious  Index. 

The  Mothers'  Friend.  Vol.  5.  New  Series.  Hodder  k  Stoughton, 
27,  Paternoster-row. 

The  Child's  Coicpanion.     1873.     Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  Youno  People's  Pocket  Book.  1874.  Price  One  Shilling  and 
Sixpence.     Religious  Tract  Society. 

Old  Jonathan.  1873.  London:  W.  H.  k  L.  Collingridge,  117, 
Aldersgate-street.     Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 

The  Cottaoek  and  Abtizan.  1873.  Religious  Tract  Society.  Price 
One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 

All  of  these  annuals  are  conducted  with  great  spirit,  and  provide  sound  mate- 
rial for  juvenile  readers;  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  **  Cottager,"  of  which  we 
cannot  speak  too  highly,  for  their  parente  also.  We  wish  them  all,  and  those 
who  conduct  them,  a  prosperous  and  happy  year  in  1874.  The  need  was  never 
greater  than  at  the  present  time  for  healthful  and  interesting  reading.  It  is 
pleasing  to  testify  that  publications  which  have  a  moral  and  religious  tendency 
are,  artistically,  for  in  aavance  of  those  which  are  only  Mvolous  or  really  vicious. 

Little  Books  by  John  Buntan:  1.  The  Acceptable  Sacbifice; 
The  Desire  of  the  Righteous  ;  2.  Ohsist  a  Complete  Savioxjb  ; 
The  Stbait  Gate  ;  3.  The  Resubbeotion  of  the  Dead  ;  Thb 
Babben  Fig  Tree.  London:  Blackie  &  Sons,  Paternoster-buildings. 
Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  each. 

We  have  already  directed  attention  te  this  elegant  and  convenient  series  of 
Bunyan's  smaller  works.  We  use  the  last  epithet  only  in  reference  to  size,  for 
many  of  these  treatises  are  equal  to  anything  produced  by  the  great  allegorist, 
and  all  of  them  are  richly  conducive  to  spiritual  comfort  and  enlightenment. 
The  fact  that  each  of  these  little  volumes  is  self-contained,  is  a  great  conve* 
nienoe  to  the  public. 
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Types  avd  Ekblexs.  Being  a  Collection  of  Sermonfl  preached  on 
Sunday  and  Thursday  Evenings  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernaola,  by 
€.  H.  Spusoaov.  London:  Paaamora  &  Alabaster,  4,  Fateciioetar- 
bnildings. 

Mr.  Sfuboeom's  pnblisihers,  in  awmming  tiie  responsibility  of  tkis  iwlmne» 
inform  us  that,  altnougfa  tlie  Morning  SOTmon  preached  at  the  Mefiopolitaii 
Tabemade  obtains  a  continually-increasing  sale,  a  demand  is  made  for  specU 
mens  of  the  Evening  Sermons.  It  is  a  cause  for  gratitude  to  keni  ^kht  the 
vigorous,  and,  in  some  respects,  incomparable  discourses  of  our  friend  are  in 
such  constant  requisition.  This  volume  is  a  fidr  specimen  of  Mr.  Sporgeon^e 
preaching,  and  is  prepared  in  convenient  size  and  type. 

Htmits  ov  Bboabbheets.  Eor  School  Rooms,  Mission  Rooms,  Hos- 
pitals, Workshops,  &c.     London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Texts  on  Broadsheets,  &c.    Religious  Tract  Society. 

Thbsb  are  most  useful  publications,  on  aeoount  of  the  unoaual  boldness  and 
beauty  of  the  type  employed.  GQie  hymns  compose  a  senea  of  tw<rive  in 
number,  and  are  nearljr  three  feet  by  two  in  size.  Both  hymns  and  texts  are 
well  chosen,  and  so  legible  as  to  be  invaluable  for  the  walls  of  school-rooms 
and  hospitals.  The  price  at  which  they  are  issued — viz.,  threepence  each 
sheet  for  the  hymns,  and  twopence  for  the  texts  of  Scripture — places  them 
within  the  reach  of  all  schools,  and  none  should  be  without  them. 

CoTTAQE  Pictures;  Scripture  Subjects.  Printed  in  Oil  Colours,  by 
Kronhsim.  Size,  15  by  20  inches.  Threepence  each.  London: 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

All  who  are  studiotts  of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes, 
should  place  within  their  reach  these  admirable  pictures.  They  are  for  less 
costly,  and  incalculably  more  beneficial,  than  the  rubbish  we  too  often  find 
employed  for  wall  decoration. 

The  Hive.  A  Storehouse  of  Material  for  Wcurking  Sunday  School 
Teachers.  VoL  VI.  1873.  London:  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster- 
row. 

Tbm  Editor  of  the  "  Hive  *'  is  a  thorough  OKpert  in  providing  the  most  esasntial 
and  most  easily  available  material  for  the  use  of  the  SnndiEty-sdhool  Teacher. 
It  is  high  praise  to  say  that  this  volume  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  its  pre- 
decessors in  the  same  series. 


Ths  Cbxwtulv  Txax.    Illustrated.    GteseS,  Fatter,  k  Galpin.    Plot  L 
Price  Sixpence. 

This  is  a  npradmotion  of  XabLe's  wwCL-lmown  poems,  with  all  the  embeQialL- 
menta  the  artiat  and  ^rpogBapliar  caa  contribute  to  their  adornment.  Tha 
Qeorge  Herbert  of  the  mneteenth  oeatnzy  is  presented  in  a  lithograph  to  aU 
purchasers  ef  this  first  part  of  the  vohime ;  but  to  our  mind,  all  tibe  phyaiog* 
nomioal  traits  both  of  the  poet  and  the  high  church  parson  are  wanting  alike 
in  the  photoj;raphs  and  in  this  engraving.  TVe  have  no  doubt  Uiat  this  edition 
of  the  **  Christian  Year  '*  will  share  in  the  deserved  popularity  which  tiie  worka 
issued  by  this  enterprising  firm  always  obtain. 


BsseiB  B^BAX,  jliid  the  LasT  Pumas;   DzaK*s   SnxifaTK»  axb 
sx  Oaiitbd  it.    The  Woodcutter  of  Gntech.    By  W.  H.  Ki^aboB. 

The  above  are  publications  of  the  Belijgious  Tract  Society,  and  therefore  aro 
free  from  matter  of  censurable  taste  and  immoral  tendency.  We  can  eommend 
them  as  suitable  presents  to  the  yonng  at  the  beginning  of  another  year. 
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Thk  Bibls  Ebuoatos.     Part  8.     London :  Casscll,  Fetter,  k  Galpin. 

We  are  glad  to  bear  witness  to  the  ability  with  which  the  eminent  scholars 
engaged  upon  this  work  discharge  their  important  undertaking.  We  are  not 
always  quite  in  accord  with  some  of  their  number,  whose  departments  inyolye 
the  utterance  of  theological  views,  but  the  scientific  portions  of  the  work  are 
of  the  greatest  value  to  all  Biblical  stodenta.  We  eommend  to  the  special 
notice  of  our  readers  that  this  is  a  book  indiqwnaable  to  the  minister's  library, 
and  tiiat  the  first  volume  is  now  ready,  at  the  oost  of  six  shillings. 

Joair  BxnrTAjr;  an  Autobiography,  with  lUustratiQns.  By  Mr.  E.  N. 
DoKKABO  and  E.  Whthfxb.  London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 
Small  4to.     Six  Shillings. 

*'  Gbacb  AB0i7in)iNO  *'  is  well  known  by  all  who  have  made  Bunyan  and  his 
works  a  study,  to  be  the  best  of  all  commentaries  on  the  allegorical  writines 
of  the  glorious  dreamer,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  human  writings  for  the 
perusal  of  anxious  souls.  The  life-like  portraits  with  which  this  beautiful 
volume  ia  adorned,  and  its  superior  type,  paper,  and  binding,  combine  with  its 
■chazming  eontents  to  make  it  a  most  desirable, gift-book. 

^£P8  TO  THB    ThbONE  OF   GaA.CB   FOB  THE  YOVKG. 

Stsfs  to  the  Thboi9^e  of  Gbace  for  Little  Childbbit. 

Thbsb  two  volumes  are  composed  by  Mrs.  Bickersteth  Cook,  and  published 
by  the  Tract  Society.  They  are  a  kind  of  juvenile  prayer-book,  and,  like  the 
Pnyer-Book,  contain  a  number  of  hymns  which  are  a  decided  improvement 
upon  Tate  and  Brady,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  foremost 
ol  our  sacred  poets.  It  is  a  usputed  point  among  theologians  as  to  whether  or 
not  children  should  be  taught  to  pray,  except  in  Sieir  own  words :  the  majority 
of  Olmstians,  probably,  think  tney  should,  and  to  such  these  little  volumes 
may  safely  and  cordially  be  commended  as  *'  steps  to  the  throne  of  grace." 

The  Odd  Five  Mikittes  ;  or,  Shobt  Ch^ftbbs  ov  Sebious  Sxtbjects. 
By  the  Bev.  F.  Boubdillok,  M.A.,  Sector  of  Woolbeding,  Sussex. 
London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  is  a  republication  of  a  number  of  Tracts,  pervaded  by  a  pious  spirit,  and, 
as  its  preface  tells  us,  "  is  meant  for  use  in  the  odds  and  ends  of  time — those 
fragments  of  daily  life,  which,  when  rightly  used,  may  be^  of  unshakable 
value."  The  style  may  be  commended  for  its  clearness  and  point,  and  its  anec- 
dotes are,  many  of  them,  very  striking. 

The  Mtstbbt  of  the  Bubkino  Bush,  abd  otheb  Sxbhoks.  By  T. 
M.  MoBBis,  Ipswichy  author  of  Sermons  for  all  Classes^  &c.  Lonaon : 
Elliot  Stock. 

This  is  a  volume  of  good,  sensible,  readable  sermons  on  important  saljeots, 
creditable  alike  to  the  intellect  and  heart  of  the  author.  If  they  are  a  £ur 
sanrple  of  his  ordinary  ministration,  ^ejr  will  |auite  account  for  the  steady 
uniform  success  which  nas  marked  the  ministry  oi  our  esteemed  brother. 
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Centenabt  of  Stoke- osben  Chapel,  Ipswich.  —  Servioee  oommemo- 
Tatiye  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  this  place  of  wordiip  were  held 
on  December  7th,  the  preacher  in  the  morning  oeing  the  Bey.  T.  M.  Morris, 
pastor  of  Turret- green  UhapeL  In  the  evening  the  Bev.  Mr.  Whale,  the  pastor, 
preached.  On  the  following  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held.  The  Key.  W. 
Whale  stated  that  the  church  was  formed  at  Woolverstone  in  1757,  as  a  branch 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Colchester.  It  was  removed  to  Ipswich  in  1773,  when 
the  present  place  of  worship  was  licensed^  for  preaching.  Since  then  tiiere  had 
been  many  members  dismissed  to  assist  in  forming  churches  at  Grundisburgh, 
Walton,  dhelmondiston,  Somersham,  Framsden,  Crowfield,  Witnesham,  Henley, 
and  Bethesda  Chapel,  Fonnereau-road,  and  Salem  Chapel,  St.  George*s-street, 
Ipswich — ^in  all  243  members.  The  membership  of  the  churches  so  formed 
now  numbered  1,403.  While  those  243  members  had  gone  from  the  church, 
the  work  at  Stoke-green  Chapel  had  still  continued  to  increase.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  in  1798  forty-three  members  went  to  Q-rundiBburgh,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  chapel  was  enlarged.  In  1808,  thirty-eight  members  went  to  Walton, 
and  in  that  year  the  chapel  was  again  enlarged.  In  1812  it  was  enlarged  for 
a  third  time.  In  1825,  thirty  members  went  to  Chelmondiston.  Three  years 
afterwards  the  chapel  was  altered  and  the  pews  rearranged.  In  1842,  forty-five 
members  went  to  Turret-green  Chapel,  and  in  the  year  following  new  vestries 
were  built  at  Stoke  Chapel.  During  the  116  years  the  chuisch  nas  had  eight 
pastors,  the  first  and  last  of  whom  were  from  Birmingham.  Eleven  of  the 
members  have  gone  out  of  the  church  to  the  Christian  ministry.  The  present 
membership  is  291,  111  of  whom  have  been  added  during  the  present  pastorate. 

Presektation  to  the  Bev.  W.  S.  Brown,  Attleborottgh.— A  pleasant 
meeting  was  held  in  this  town  on  December  lOth,  to  make  a  suitable  recog- 
nition of  the  public  services  rendered  by  the  Bev.  W.  S.  Brown.  For  thirty- 
eight  years  the  Bev.  W.  S.  Brown,  who  has  attained  the  ripe  age  of  threescore 
and  ten,  has  uninterruptedly  ministered  to  the  Baptist  church  worshippinff  in 
this  town,  and  during  that  long  period  he  has  been  unwearied  in  his  exertions 
to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  ^ths  of  the  Q-ospel  among  the  population  of 
this  and  neighbouring  parishes.  During  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  he 
also  for  sixteen  years  had  charge  of  the  congregation  at  Old  Buckenham, 
preaching  there  every  Sunday  in  addition  to  twice  in  this  town,  which  neces- 
sitated, for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  his  walking  to  and  from  that  place,  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  Other  arrangements  were  made  in  the  course  of  time, 
which  relieved  Mr.  Brown  from  ministering  at  Old  Buckenham,  so  l^at  he 
could  devote  all  his  energies  to  Attleborough.  That  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Brown 
has  been  fruitful  is  the  testimony  of  many  who  have  been  witnesses  of  his 
labours  and  the  growth  of  his  church.  It  was  not  until  the  physical  man  was 
unequal  to  the  task  that  Mr.  Brown  removed  bis  hand  from  the  plough,  in 
order  that  the  field  in  which  he  has  long  laboured  might  not  suffer.  When 
Mr.  Brown  announced  his  intention  of  retiring,  many  of  those  who  had 
benefited  by  his  ministry  desired  to  present  him  with  a  token  of  their  respect 
in  tiie  form  of  a  fund  which  should  a£fbrd  him  the  means  of  soothing  his 
dedining  years.  Mr.  Zedekiah  Long,  of  this  town,  one  of  the  deacons,  became 
treasurer  to  the  retiring  fund  it  was  desired  to  accumulate,  and  the  Bev.  W. 
Freeman,  of  Dereham,  undertook  the  responsible  duties  of  secretary.  Aided 
by  a  local  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
worked  heartily  in  the  cause  they  had  espoused,  and  their  labours  resulted  in 
the  present  of  a  cheque  for  £200  to  the  aged  pastor.  The  Bev.  W.  Freeman,  of 
East  Dereham,  presided  at  the  public  meeting,  and,  in  a  suitable  speech,  made 
the  presentation  to  Mr.  £.  Brown,  as  the  representative  of  his  fatiier.    Mr. 
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Freeman  said,  that  though  many  years  of  life  conld  not  be  expected  for  their 
aged  pastor,  yet  they  were  not  then  prepared  for  the  complete  breakdown 
which  had  followed  his  resignation  of  the  pastorate ;  but  could  this  have  been 
foreseen,  they  would  not,  he  was  sure,  have  done  less,  for,  should  Mr.  Brown 
not  suryiye,  the  sum  subscribed  would  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  beloved 
partner.  Addresses  were  given  by  Mr.  Z.  Long,  Mr.  8.  Cufiey,  Mr.  E.  Brown, 
the  Bev.  J.  Sage,  of  Brandon;  Mr.  Mason,  of  the  Pastors'  OoUeRe ;  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Ewing,  of  Senninghall ;  Mr.  Jermyn,  of  Wymondham,  and  others. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Baptist  Magazine. 

Stanley  Yilla,  Lordship  Lane,  London,  S.E., 

December,  1873. 

My  deab  Sib, — ^I  trust  the  following  facts  respecting  the  work  of  the  Loid 
in  connection  with  Lordship-lane  Ohapel  may,  in  some  measure,  interest  your 
readers. 

Four  years  since  the  district  in  which  the  Lordship-lane  Ohapel  is  situate  in 
Dulwich  was  almost  a  desert.  The  Nonconformist  Churches  were  represented 
by  a  Wesleyan  Ohapel  holding  about  eighty  persons.  The  poprdation  has  very 
rapidly  increased,  and  we  have  a  chapel,  with  schoolrooms  and  vestries,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £2,400. 

Two  years  and  a  half  since  we  were  led  to  form  a  Ohristian  Ohurch,  upon  the 
principle  of  welcoming  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  assembly. 
We  had  first  twenty-one  members  ;  at  the  close  of  1871,  forty-three ;  at  the 
close  of  1872,  seventy -five ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  Ohurch  numbers  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  About  seven-eighths  of  this  increase  has  been 
from  the  world,  after  careful  inquiry  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
churches. 

Our  Sunday-school,  which  has  proved  a  nursery  to  the  Church,  numbers  two 
hundred  and  thirty  scholars.  We  have  a  large  Working  Society,  and  a  Home 
Mission  Society,  which  comprises  a  Mothers'  Meetine;,  a  District  Station,  a 
Saving^  Fund,  a  Tract  Societv,  &c.  The  visitors  of  ue  Tract  Society  report 
that  they  have  over  three  hunared  families  under  regular  visitation. 

Ilie  Church  of  England  is  here  represented  by  two  churches -^one  to  the 
north,  the  otiier  to  tne  south  of  our  chapel,  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour's  walk. 
One  of  these  is  now  developing  ritualism,  and  the  other  only  waits  the  erection 
of  Ihe  new  church  to  do  the  same. 

A  very  cursory  glance  at  our  locality  would  be  sufficient  to  discern  the 
importance  of  the  position  we  hold  as  the  only  representatives  of  Evangelical 
Christianity,  for  the  Wesleyan  cause  before  referred  to  will  shortly  remove  to  a 
new  diapel  nearer  Peckham  Rye. 

Becent  indications  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Lord  has  yet  a  greater  blessing 
to  bestow  upon  us.  The  congregation  increases,  the  church  is  prayerful  in 
spirit,  and  the  Sunday-school  mo^  hopeful  in  its  appearance. 

Our  only  discouragement  is,  that  we  are  hampered  by  the  debt  upon  our 
boilding.  The  diap^  was  raised  in  1872,  and  we  have  secured  freehold  ground 
for  fdture  extensions;  but  our  debt  may  be  stated  as  £1,000,  though  some 
portion  is  secured  b}r  promises  now  in  course  of  liquidation. 

We  are  not  unmindftd  of  our  duty  in  respect  of  debt.  Our  families  have 
ooQectiiig  boxes,  and  cards,  and  books ;  but  with  all  this  the  struggle  is  hard, 
eipedally  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  first  comers  to  such  a  district  are 
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those  whose  means  are  straitened,  so  that  they  are  led  to  seek  a  cheaper 
residence.  If  the  will  to  do  so,  or  self-denial,  would  xemoye  the  debt,  it  would 
not  be  in  eodstence  a  single  hour.  The  worthiness  of  the  cause  is  Touched  by 
the  Eeyds.  0.  H.  Spuraieon,  Dr.  Landels,  Dr.  Steane,  and  many  other  ministers. 

The  first  Azmual  Meeting  occurs  on  December  26,  and  I  am  anxious  to  raise 
the  sum  of  £260  towards  the  debt  by  that  day ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  writing  to  a 
few  well-known  friends  of  Evangelical  Qinstianity,  asking  them  to  assist  me 
in  this  effort  to  relieve  the  chapel  |of  a  portion  of  its  burden.  May  I  not 
hope  for  subsequent  help  from  some  readers  of  the  MAOAznns  ? 

At  the  request  of  the  Church,  in  1871 1  became  its  minister  ;*  and  though  I 
believe  the  labourer  to  be  worthy  of  his  hire,  I  did  not,  aad  have  not,  stipulated 
for  payment,  being  engaged  in  the  city,  m  the  means  of  livelihood  for  my 
family.  When  the  chap^  was  raised,  money  was  borrowed  to  discharge  the 
builder's  claim ;  and  the  main  portion  of  the  interest  of  loan  is,  by  consent,  paid 
from  proceeds  of  contributions.  The  necessities  of  a  new  cause,  and  the  known 
difficulties  of  a  pioneer  minister  are,  I  trust,  too  patent  for  any  suspicion  that 
I  am  asking  help  without  having  striven  my  utmost,  and  sacrificed  something 
for  the  glory  of  tne  Lord  and  the  interests  of  His  kingdom. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  J.  Tbesidder. 


Iletos  of  t^t  C^nw^es* 


NEW  CHAPEL  OPENED. 
Haslingden,  Sev.  F.  Prout.    November  5th. 

INYTTATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Colman,  Bev.  R.  (Sidimond),  £[arrow-on-the-Hill. 
Davies,  Bev.  D.  Oacup),  Huddersfield. 
Douglas,  Bev.  Jas.  (Kirkcaldy),  Blackburn. 
Etheridge,  Bev.  B.  C.  (R«msgate),  Balham. 
Hutchinson,  Bev.  J.  (Met.  Coll.),  Shipeton-on-Stour. 
Mannings  Bev.  J.  (Enfidd),  Harlington, 
Morley,  Bev.  E.  (otratford-on-Avon),  BaddiboiL 
Stubbs,  Bev.  J.  (Chiswick),  Ey^ome. 
Tetley,  Bev.  J.  rBurton-on-Gmnt),  Taunton. 
Trotman,  Bev.  F.  (Plaistow),  Pendleton. 
WiUs,  Bey.  F.,  Llandudno. 

BECOGNITION  SEBTI0E8. 
BexLey  He«th»  Bev.  E.  E.  Fisk,  December  SnL 
East  JMey,  Berks,  Bev.  W.  H.  Elliott,  December  2nd. 
Maidenhead,  Bev.  J.  Willdns,  December  1 1th. 
Newbridge,  Mon.,  Bev.  8.  £.  Williams,  Deoember  Ist 
Preston,  Bev.  E.  Walters,  December  4th. 
Thetford,  Bev.  Q.  Monok,  December  iOth. 

BESI0NATIONS. 
Deal,  Bev.  A.,  Diss. 

OuTton,  Bev.  B.  F.,  Chepstow,  for  serviee  in  Indi*. 
Bodway,  Bev.  J.  D.,  Biirtoiwm*Trent. 

DBITEL 
B0v..J.H;.Hinion»M.A^atBz]8ftol.    Deeanber  Hflu 
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THE    MISSIONARY    HERALD. 


Our  Appeal  to  the  Churches,  and  their 

Responses. 

OTTB  readers  will  remember  that,  shortly  after  onr  annual  meetingSi 
last  year,  a  printed  statement  was  oiroolated  throoghoat  all  onr 
dinrches,  strongly  representing  '*  onr  need/'  ohiefly  of  men  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  Missions  abroad,  and  then,  of  money,  to  enable  ns  to  send 
them  forth.  This  Appeal  was  aooompanied  by  the  following  letter, 
addressed  to  the  pastors  of  all  onr  contributing  churches.  It  was  signed 
by  Dr.  Underhill,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  :— 

"  By  direction  of  the  Oommittee»  I  have  to  request  yoxa  kind  and  serious 
consideration  of  the  statements  in  the  enclosed  paper  on  the  urgent  needs  of 
our  mission  in  India;  and  to  suggest  in  connection  with  it»  that  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  incite  prayer  among  your  friends,  and  in  the  congregation,  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Harvest  to  send  forth  labourers  into  the  field. 

"Secondly,  the  Oommittee  further  venture  to  suggest  that  you  should  make 
such  arrangements,  as  may  be  withm  your  power,  to  increase  the  subscription 
list  of  tiie  society,  either  by  additional  subscriptions,  or  by  the  contributions 
of  new  subscribers. 

**  The  Committee  would  be  greatly  indebted  to  you  if  you  could,  in  your 
neighbourhood  or  congregation,  institute  a  special  canvas  for  this  purpose,  and 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  of  the  ^teps  proposed  to  be  taken,  and 
whether  you  would  wish  to  have  assistance  from  the  Mission  House  to  accom- 
plish it.    I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  any  information  required. 

**  Feeling  assured  of  your  warm  intwest  and  generous  consideration  of  the 
matter,  and  waiting  your  reply,  &c." 

This  letter  was  sent  to  all  our  contributing  churches,  and  to  many  non- 
contributing.  It  was  felt  in  some  few  oases,  that  it  was  hardly  necessary 
to  urge  the  claims  of  the  Mission  upon  friends  who  were  doing  well  for 
us,  nevertheless  they  were  communicated  with,  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  give  them  an  intimation  of  our  proceedings.  Need  we  say  that, 
in  no  case  has  our  conduct  been  resented  ?  The  fact  is  that  the  churches 
which  are  most  devoted  to  the  missionary  cause  are  those  that  most  fully 
sympathise  with  any  effort  put  forth  to  stimulate  and  extend  such 
devotedness. 

We  have  received  a  very  large  number  of  replies.    As  to  their  general 
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character,  we  have  to  say,  and  we  do  bo  yery  thankfully,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  improre  upon  the  manifest  good  feeling  that  breathes 
through  them  all.  In  every  case  the  importance  of  our  work  is  admitted,, 
and  desires  fan  ifat  evlensioiy  airs  espcasssd.  The  c«nmstion  frodiaeed 
upon  our  mmds  and  hearts  is  that  we  have  the  churches  with  us,  and  to- 
such  a  degree  as,  perhaps,. has  nfiver  been  reached  since  the  days  when 
the  first  triumphs  of  the  G-ospel  in  heathen  lands  roused  their  missionary 
enthoiiMffi.  Na^  nuom;  we  tbiok  that  tin  present  fadsng  is,,iQ  the  leng 
run,  more  valuable  than  suchHtOflaenteryentitusiasm ;  for,  if  quiet,  it  is  at 
lesAt  Qoatinnaufl,  and  it  is  laadisg  more  and  more  to  the  adoptien  of 
regular  and  welL-soatained.  ptactioal  meaaurea  for  tha  realizatioiL  of  cpir 
groat  purpose* 

Whilst  such  iatheix  geoaral  charaoterv  iha  replies  are  nayevthelasa  veiy 
varied  in.  detail^  and  our  readera  will  be  interested  ia  noting  a  few 
porticularflu 

In  a  very  few  oases  the  chumhea  plead  Hieir  poverty  as  the  reasen  wbf 
thpy  cannot  do  Hkore*  In.  one  or  two  this  reason  is  urged  Sox  doing  nothing^ 
ai  ^IL.  Foar  saeh  a  ooAditiaft.  oC.  tUa^,. we  oansiAt.  but  £eel  fliin|katliQr»  and 
w»  wenM  only  vomavk  lhatril7wo«ild  ba  wise  for  sueh  chasri»a to  keepi up 
their  aoquaintanee  wrth  the  work  of  our  society,  so  that,  iSiough  they  mi^ 
not  give»  at  least  they  may  pra^>  AbiCty  tof  give  never  was  a  sine  qua  non 
of  the  right  to  be  interested  in.  the  spread  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom. 
AaAf  in  £Mt»  very  Ivequeatl^t  the  anawer.  edmes:  <*  All  we  eon  do  xoat  nov 
is  to  pray  for  the  cause ;  we  hope  the  time  wiU  come  soob  iriiea  me  may- 
do  more." 

Tery  frequently  it  is  urged  th^t  chapel  alterations^,  the  buildihg  of 
schoolrooms,  and  excaf^tional  home  expenditure  of.  various  kinds,,  are  im- 
pediments in  the  way  q£  nuoea  extended  efforta  for  Mjuwioas.  Xet,  inaU 
suok  eaass»  the  difflcvlties  ar#  lookecl  wpon  as  beEug^  eiil;y  lempoHBj: 
*^  We  shall  do  better  by-and-bye,"  our  friends  saj.  In  some'  Ibw  oaaav, 
the  absoMe  of  a  pastor  ia^  the  hindmnoev 

Often,  toov  the  appe^  has  net  with  an  iraifiiiniiwfe  respeaeeiy  and 
oelteoting  books  and  missionary  boons  haio  been  sent  foot;  BussHJcinaffy 
pvayer  mosttngs  have  been  oommenwid,  and  rsqmsts  hatm  been  mada* 
for  as  much  information  as  poorible,  so  as  to  ainintain  the  good  fooling; 
She  following  is  a  san^ple  of  the  kind  of  letter  we  bave  reoei?^d:— 
^Atoasze9nlapehnrokmeetiagkfild  last  week,  the  matter  of  the  'Baptisi 
Missionary  Society*  was  brou^  forward,  and  it  waa  resolved,  that  in  fiiture 
annual  collections  be  made  for  the  society,  and,  moreover,  that  brethren  bo 
appointed  to  soHoit  contributions^  and  to  increase  the  list  of  annual  subscribers. 
(liis  was  done.) 
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**  In  public  and  private  we  have  borne  the  miasion  upon  our  hearts  in  prayer 
before  God,  that  H»  mraM  moreMe  ibai  number  of  UHiurers,  support  and 
abundantly  bless  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day^  and 
gmr  ta  Una  great  and  nolde  work  oonthraed  and  yet  inaraasing  success. 

'^OhylMrtibeiB^hilymi^oimmg  of  the<S|iintof  Qodupon  all  our  lurches, 
s  mvivaL  ctf  viial  godlimesi  ia  and  AXBflKig  att  tiM  xMiab«ra^  t^ 

**  We  poipoae  (P.V.)i  haying  monthly  nussionary  prayer  meeting  and  shall 
be  glad  if  you  could  fiimish  us  with,  any  intelligence  relatiug  to  the  missioni  by 
TTKnALD  or  otherwisel** 

la  some  casesy  special  prayer  meetings  ha^e  been  oouTened ;  and,  in 
two*  or  three,  tha  minialers  of  the  charohefl  have  generouflly  oSurad  to  go 
mand  with  the  deputations  to  oaayas  Ibr  aubeeiiptiona.     One  wntes;^— 

'*  My  heart  and  hand  are  thoroughly  with  you  in  the  good  work.  VLj  people, 
also,  axe  manifesting  rather  more  interest  in  it  than  usoal.  I  trust  all  the 
churches  will  be  sthnulate  J  to  do  their  best  to  help  the  Society.  When  the 
fiinds  ore  fbrthcoMig,  as  proof  of  Ifhe  fidth  of  God's  people,  there  wHl  be  no  ladL 
of  m«a  t9ga  aad  kdicue  sbroadL  For  He  has  aaid^  ^firing  ye  all  the  tMiaa  iato 
tha  stcBwhome,'  4ba," 

Tha  circulation  of  Pr.  ITnderhill'abook^  ^'  Ghxiitian  Miasiona  in  thaEsst 
and  Westy."  has,,  no  doujbt,  greatly  helped  to  sdcure  the  feeling  iaditatad 
in  so  many  ways.  Tka  Doctor'a  gift  has  been  much  appncdated  by 
tha  pastors  of  our  churohes.  Many  of  them  are  reading  tha  Tokune  to 
thair  coagregationB  ;  and,  in  some  oaaes,  these  misaionarj  '*  reading;^  *' 
araiUuatcatedby  the  nse  of  large  mapa.  We  have  no  doubt  that  tha  further 
drenlation  of  the  Yolume  by  the  Oommittea  among  the  superintendents 
and  eeeretariaB  of  our  Sunday-schools  will  have  a  corresponding  eSae^. 

There  is,  then,,  abundant  reaaau  for  encouragement  and  hopefiilnass. 
Whilst  our  churches  have  been  giving  their  earnest  and  prayerful 
attention  to  '*  our  noed»"  God,  in  His  great  meroj^  has  been  smiling  i^pon 
la.  Tke  five  man  we  wanted  a  year  ago  have  all  been  provided — ^men  of 
£uth^  and  seal,  and  devotedness.  Not  only  se  ;  but,  through,  the 
generosity  of  our  friends  in  Birmingham^  we  have  the  money  to  send 
them  forth*  Oar  thanka  are  due  to  Him  who  haa  the  hearts  of  all  men 
in  His  hand,  and  who  disposes  them  to  aU  good  and  generous  things. 

Tha  d'emanda  upon  the  Ghnatian  Ghuroh  are  increasing.  We  vant 
iwre  [AiOf  ta  eKpUm  oU  fields,  and  to  enter  upon  the  new  oneawhieh, 
in  t&e  Ph>vidence  of  G^o^  are  every wSeere  opening  before  us.  MuoL  as 
we  have  done,  we  have  not  yet  put  forth  half  our  atwugth,  nor  &avB 
we  realised  any  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  blessing  God  wHt  g^ve  His 
servanta,  if  we  but  yield  more  completely  to  His  claims  upon  o«r  dofvled- 
andlbve. 

as- 
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The  Famine  in  Bengal. 

IN  the  abaenoe  of  preoiae  information,  whether  from  public  or  priTato 
Bonroes,  we  are  unable  to  inform  our  readers  how  far  thedistrioti,  in 
which  our  natave  Chriatiana  live,  may  be  affected  by  the  threatened  fionine. 
The  Ser.  G.  H.  Rouae,  of  Calcutta,  haa,  however,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  <'  to  the  trouble  and  diBtreea  likely  to  ariae/'  Spread  throughout 
Bengal  and  Behar,  we  have,  in  connection  with  our  churchea,  about  2,800 
eonverta,  who,  with  their  wivea,  children  and  connectiona,  may  conatitute  a 
probable  population  of  at  leaat  7,000  peraona.  The  largeat  body  of  our 
native  Chriatiana  ia  found  in  Backergunge,  and  the  next  largeat  in  the 
viUagea  to  the  aouth  of  Calcutta.  Theee  alone  would  number  rather  more 
than  half  the  above  figurea,  and  it  ia  underatood  that  the  two  diatricta 
in  which  they  reaide  are  likely  to  auffer  leaat  from  drought,  owing  to  the 
numeroua  rivexa  and  atreama  of  all  magnitudea  which  interaect  them. 

In  any  caae,  the  Committee  think  that  they  ahould  do  everything  in 
thdr  power  to  preaerve their Chriatian  brethren  in  India  from  atarvation; 
that  otherwise  they  would  ill  repreaent  the  feeling  of  the  churchea  at 
home.  They  have,  therefore,  embodied  in  the  following  reaolutiona  their 
Buggeationa,  and  communicated  them  to  their  miaaionary  brethren.  The 
Committee  are  confident  that  they  will  receive,  ahould  the  terrible  event 
threatened  come  to  paaa,  the  liberal  aupport  of  their  Mends,  and  will  be 
enabled,  aa  was  the  caae  of  the  drought  in  Jamaica  a  few  yeara  ago,  to 
render  their  eonverta  all  the  aid  that  may  be  required.  Meanwhile,  we 
truat  that  much  prayer  may  aaoend  to  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace,  that 
the  fiEonine  may  be  averted  by  a  copioua  aupply  of  rain,  and  that  the  dread 
calamity  may  be  apared  the  myriada  of  India's  population.  It  ia  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  the  Indian  Government  ia  fully  alive  to  the  vaat  intereets 
at  atake,  and  are  making  auch  arrangements  as  forethought  and  wisdom 
auggeat. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Miaaion  Committee  on  the  2nd  Dec.,  it  waa  reaolved— 

"  1 .  That  the  brethren  in  Calcutta  be  informed,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  any  Native  Chnstian  connected 
with  our  churchea  and  congregationB  from  auffering  from  atarvation,  and  that 
relief  should  eveiy where,  as  &r  aa  practicable,  be  given  in  kind ;  and  that  the 
brethren  be  requested  to  take  such  measures  as,  in  their  judgment,  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  may  require. 

*'  2.  That  the  Committee  prefer  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  salaries 
of  the  Native  agents,  but  that  when  money  gifts  are  required  they  should  be  given 
as  gratuities. 

**  3.  That  the  brethren  throughout  the  Mission  be  requested  tocommunicatetothe 
Committee,  as  early  as  poBsibie,  what  are  the  necessities  of  their  people,  what 
they  have  done  to  meet  them,  and  whAt  may  yet  remain  to  be  done.'^ 
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Evangelistic  Work  in  Jamaica. 

Br  THS  Rbt.  p.  WiLUAMa. 

IIJIB.  WILLIAMS  is  one  of  the  brethren  sent  out  to  Jamaica  on  the 
■^-^  Appeal  Fund.  In  the  following  oommonioation  he  deeoribes  the 
spheire  of  his  exertions,  and  indicates  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  he 
is  ooonpied : — 


"  In  fulfilment  of  a  promiseil  will 
now  endeavour  to  give  a  few  brief  par- 
tienlan  of  some  recent  joomeys  that  I 
hare  taken  into  the  mountains  and 
backwoods  of  Jamaica.  Let  me  first 
say,  that  thaj  were  imdertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining,  so  far  as  I 
might  be  able,  the  demand  for,  and 
supply  of,  the  means  of  grace  in  those 
interior  parts  of  the  island  that  are 
acoeasible  to  me.  With  this  end  in 
view,  I  have  taken  five  journeys  in 
different  directions  into  the  northern 
xaountains  of  this  parish  (Manchester), 
and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Clarendon. 

jOTTBirxTiiro  nr  Jamaica. 

"  It  would  be  a  clifficnlt  matter  to 
represent  in  writing  the  real  character 
of  some  of  these  interior  passes.  To 
be  understood,  they  must  be  seen.  To 
attempt  a  description  of  my  first 
joamey  through  the  backwoods  would 
be  almost  attempting  an  impossibility, 
at  least  to  myself.  I  left  Mandeville 
on  Tuesday  morning,  and  travelled  to 
oar  station  in  the  mountains,  Zion 
Hill ;  and  after  patting  the  day-school 
children  through  sundry  exercises,  I 
proceeded  on  my  way  farther  in  the 
interior,  to  Cumberland.  A  slight  rain 
was  falling  all  the  way  ;  but  when  I 
reached  Cumberland,  it  floededdown 
in  awful  torrents,  just  in  good  tropical 
style,  so  that  I  was  thoroughly  soaked, 
and  obliged  to  put  in  at  one  of  the 
peoi^'s' houses  for  the  night.  The 
lain,  besides  detaining  me  for  the  night. 


and  thrusting  me,  unexpectedly,  as  a 
guest  upon  a  family  not  prepared  to 
receive  me — the  borders  of  whose  tent 
were  not  so  extensive  as  to  give  them 
much  room  to  spare — (but  who,  never- 
theless, were  as  kind  as  they  could  be)t 
by  no  means  augured  favourably  for  the 
morrow's  journey.  But  the  detention 
was  not  an  unmixed  evil,  as  it  gave  me 
an  opportunity  for  aonversing  with 
several  of  the  people  on  the  sweetest 
of  all  themes— the  love  of  Jesus  to  ain« 
fal  and  sorrowing  man.  From  these 
people  I  also  obtained  some  informa. 
tion,  which  aftervrards  proved  very 
useful,  as  to  the  road  over  which  I  had 
to  travel* 

M0T7HTAIW  PATHS. 

'*  Next  morning  the  sky  was  clearer, 
and  gave  promise  of  a  brighter  day. 
So,  taking  with  me  my  guide,  who 
had  furnished  himself  with  a  cut- 
lass, for  the  purpose  of  cutting  a  way 
through  the  woods,  I  started  early  on 
my  journey.  Before  we  had  travelled 
fiir,  I  learned  that  the  cutlass  was  our 
beat  and  (soon  would  be)  tv0lUtried 
friend,  without  whose  opportune  and 
frequent  services  the  journey  would 
have  been  far  more  difficult.  And 
now  we  were  fairly  in  the  pass  ;  and  a 
pass  it  was.  For  several  miles,  to  ride 
was  simply  impossible,  and  I  had  to 
hand  my  horse  over  to  the  guide,  to 
lead  him  on  in  the  best  way  he  could, 
while  I  trudged  along,  as  best  I  could, 
behind.    The  rain  of  the  previous  day 
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Tendered  the  way  much  wone  than  it 
otherwise  woiAd  Iutpb  bwn.  Kowilr 
was  a  plunge  into  the  mire,  and  now  a 
leap  from  one  unhuried  foit  «f  a  tree 
to  another,  lying  across  the  way,  to 
avoid  the  plunging.  Now  a  sudden 
slip  downwards ;  now  a  vigoroos  cxinu) 
■pwaiAi;  and,  again,  Ml  eegUKiM^  tit 
some  friendly  tree-stamp  to  help  main- 
tain one's  equilihrium.  Here  a  craggy 
hill  to  ascend,  and  there  a  deepd^e 
to  pass  through,  or  a  yawning  precipice 
to  ovexlook.  This  was  the  Idnd  of 
thing  for  several  miles  togetiber, 
tiurough  unbroken  woods.  At  length 
I  emetged»  to  my  no  small  delight, 
into  open  day,  upon  the  summit  of  a 
delightM  hilly  in  the  parish  of  Claren- 
don ;  and  then,  after  spending  a  little 
lime  in  the  mountuns  of  that  district, 
and  cslfing  at  some  misdon- stations 
tha(t  are  already  in  existence  there,  by 
a  more  circuitous  route,  I  returned  to 
Mandeville.  As  you  will  have  gathered 
before  this,  probably,  this  journey  re- 
sulted !n  no  spiritual  good.  My  object, 
as  before  stated,  was  to  explore  the 
region,  and  Isam  its  requisementa,  and 
then,  as  opportunities  might  occur,  to 
preadh  'the  glorious  Oospel  of  the 
blessed  Qgd.'  But,  on  this  journey, 
eucfh  upporimaties  did  not  ooour,  as  the 
population  is  very,  very  sparse.  I 
found  none  to  whom  to  speak  of  Jesus 
from  the  time  tSiat  I  left  Cumberland 
until  I  emeiged  into  that  lighter  region 
i^eiB  sdiools  and  churches  were 
establiilhed  for  imparting  lecular  and 
spintnal  mstmction. 

A  HXW  nBU>  OF  i:^T»<Wff» 

"I  win  not  weary  you  witfc  detdh 
of  the  second  and  third  journeys,  which 
I  to<dc  ikrther  west  in  the  mefimtains, 
xlieae  were  over  mountainous  tracts  of 
land,  that  poasess  a  consideiable  pqpo- 
lition;  and,  I  wm  very  grKilLed to  find, 

leas,    aupplied  with 


Ohristian  churches  or  mission  stationa, 
vlhat  an  amtamjfi  iUa  mi.  light  to  the 
people  around. 

**!,  fnXL  new  refer  to  the  fourth 
journey,  which  lad  to  j'eanlts  whioh^l 
trusty  may  be  permanent  and  etegnaL 
TRSm  was  again  a  journey  by  way  of 
ttgn  Hilt,  but  inA-dlilBBent  direeiioa 
from  the  one  already  zefismd  to.  At 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  few  people 
rending  in  the  Clarendon  mountahui, 
1^0  came  over  to  seek  me,  I  ananged 
to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  preach  inlSDeix 
diBtiict  the  Word  of  Life.  As  there  was 
no  riding-road  through  the  woods  from 
Zion  Hill,  the  people  themselves  voltm- 
tanly  turned  out  to  make  one  the  bert 
way  they  could.  With  cutlass,  and 
axe,  and  hoe,  tSiey  made  a  pass,  over 
which  a  horse  mig^t  travel,  through 
almost  impervious  woods.  Thedistanoe 
from  Zion  Hill  thii  way  is  about  seven 
miles,  a  considerable  portion  of  which, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  people  to 
improve  it,  has  to  be  done  on  foot.  I 
have  ho^  howeveri  that  imkwB^  efforta 
will  make  it  such  as  to  remove  all 
danger  to  limb  and  life,  and  suoh  aa 
can  be  ridden  over  with  no  anusual 
riik.  After  conduetiz^  the  usual  ser- 
vice at  Zion  Hill  on  a  Sunday  moming, 
I  rode  through,  and  reached  there  in 
the  afternoon,  and  found  a  little,  low, 
thatched,  wattled  building,  capable  of 
seating  ninety  or  a  hundred  persons,  in 
which  was  held  an  evening  service. 
The  little  place  was  filled  with  earnest 
lirteners  to  the  message  of  grace.  The 
following  monung  another  service  was 
heM  in  Qie  same  place.  Upon  nia!Ung 
inquizies,  I  found  that  they  were  a 
fitfle  church,  existing  all  to  themselves, 
consistang  of  twenty-eight  membexii 
with  ifteeninquSren  (since  that  time 
thirteen  n6W  fnqidrers  have  joined, 
making  the  number  twenty-e^^lcQ. 
They  were  formerly  connected  with  ona 
of  ovr  nuBsion  stations,  and  under  the 


puknate  «a  Esbjiht.  I  aahr 
pwpogul  flut  thty  <hpoid  hocomo  eoa^ 
weled  ^nth  Zmh  Hil],  «id  tliaft  tiiB 
little  pfana^odld  be  walked  as  an  ottk* 
station  of  that  churoh.  Tbltfaia  Ike 
people  readily  aasented,  promising 
to  make  stranuoiu  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  pass,  so  that  commnnioa- 
tton  between  the  two.  places  might  be 
easier.  We  named  the  ont-station 
'Penygam,'  after  a  loved  i^ot  in 
South  Wales.  Hitherto  I  have  been 
ciheeBed  on  mj  visits  there,  andpnij 
that  every  humble  endeavour  mi^  be 
sanctified  to  the  extension  of  Mesdah's 
izeign. 

AN  BSCAPB  FBOH  KABTYBDOH. 

"**  Here  1  met  with  an  interesting  case 
-of  an  old  man,  who  is  bordering  on  a 
hundred  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of 
tiie  «arly  sufferers  in  ^nxMioa,  for  his 
love  And  devottoD  to  ^le  amonc,  and 
and  was  once  sentenced  to  be  shot  Jw 
the  crime  of  prapinf.  But  an  ever- 
«w«tchfiil  fiavioor  willed  the  relesse  df 
%iB  condemned  (by  men)  disciple  (or, 
rm  the  aged  pilgrim  expressed  it,  the 
Almigfaty  OoA.  will  have  "His  own  way), 
and  as  the  officer  approached  to  do  the 
deadly  Aeed,  he  feh  for  his  warrant,  bat 
ibnnd  it  not.  While  he  sought  %  an 
•orAer  came  for  the  praying  oner's  re- 
lease. The  old  man's  tears  would  have 
melted  any  ordinary  heart,  as  he  said, 
*  Tfl  %ad  hetn  ghet  in  Trctawny^  'tnufuld 
Amw  been  for  J$nu  Ckritt? 

TR>  XOtTllTAIir  CHAPSL. 

^The  pietitresque  beattty  of  the  hiRs 
in  this  ini^botnhood  is  viry  great. 
In  tlie  hiA  week  in  Jime  I  virited  the 
•lame  district^  bat  tiavelled  to  it  from 
iootliflr'direetiinu  ndswasbywayof 
lir.  lloodie'e  stations  in  Clarendon. 
^  good  part  of  the  way  from  Thompeon 
*Vown  was  along  a  narrow  ledge,  with, 
*on  the  one  hand,  lofty  overhanging 
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soch^  and,  «ii  ttis  «ther,  a  yaiwning 
predpiie  ftf  aeniswU.  hwuked  feet  deep. 
Om  Mae  M{b  or  even  ^  slightsat 
tnip  of  a  hows,  night  piUxnge  its  rider 
iato  atetBify.  Xn  seme  deep  ravines 
ia  theee  lidls  run  moontaia^stveatts 
(one  place,  notably,  caUed  Devil's 
Ghilley),  in  the  beds  of  which  lie  im- 
mense boulders  of  massive  proportion, 
as  though  rolled  down  from  some 
eternal  hill.  Over  this  soad,  which  is 
now  said  to  be  hx  better  than  ever  it 
was  befoie,  oar  good  brother  Moedie 
lias  travelled,  in  the  exercise  of  hie 
ministry,  for  aboitt  thirty  years.  At 
length  I  reached  the  lit^e  village  of 
SXbythe,  in  wiiich  t&e  most  prominent 
ol|)eet  is  the  Baptist  chapoL  This  is 
situated  la  a  delightful  inoloeure  of 
lovely  hills.  The  chapel  is  neat,  clean, 
and  finished.  I  reached  this  place,  in 
eompany  with  our  brother,  the  pastor, 
on  Silurday  evening.  At  an  eatiy 
hoar  on  8aada(7< morning'  a  iaige  oexw 
course  of  people  assembled  to  witness 
the  administration  of  the  ordinance  of 
believer's  baptism.  Descending  from 
the  hin.8ides,  and  winding  ceaselessly 
through  the  vales,  is  a  loiraly  river. 
Ifounted  on  a  boulder  on  its  side,  I 
addressed  the  congrsgation,  and  then 
ba,pti2ed  thirty-five  candidates  for  Mr. 
Ifoodie,  who  was  too  unwell  to  ad- 
minister the  rite  himself.  At  the  usual 
time  for  the  public  service,  we  repaired 
to  the  chapel,  which  was  soon  filled  to 
ovedbwing,  when  I  again  preached. 
The  candidates  were  afterwards  yeUem^ 
Mffped'*  (as  the  Jamaica  term  is),  and 
the  tiordlB  Supper  administered. 

psmroAJtH. 

**  These  eervkes  being  over,  I  con. 
timied  my  joux&ey  the  same  day,  and 
dmtbed  a  very  steep  ascent  to  Pesy- 
gam,  the  Teeently^ormed  out4itati0n 
of  wfahsh  I  kave  already  spoken.  Here, 
again,  ire  had  a  aervicei  when  tfie 
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nnmbOTs  that  attended  were  too  many 
fbr  the  place  to  accommodate.  On 
Monday  morning  we  had  another  aer- 
Tiee  here,  after  which  I  spent  an  hour 
with  the  inqnireiB,  meet  of  whom  axe 
young,  endeaTooring  to  impreee  them 
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with  the  importanoe  and  privileges  of 
sorrendeiing  themselTee  to  Jesos  now. 
The  Lord  grant  that  these,  with  many 
others,  may  be  savingly  oonTerted  to 
Himself!" 


A  Visit  to  the  Caicos  Islands. 

rilHESE  islands  of  the  Bahama  group  coxiBist  of  a  long  rocky  ridge  of 
J-  coral,  interspersed  in  variooa  parts  by  lagoons  of  salt  water.  The 
population  ia  scattered  about  in  small  settlements,  and  subsists  upon  fish, 
yam,  poultry,  pork,  and  the  fruits  indigenous  to  the  climate.  In  almost 
every  settlement  a  small  Christian  community  exists,  of  very  primitive 
habits  and  needing  much  instruction  to  make  them  intelligent  and  to 
introduce  the  practices  of  civilized  life.  The  Bev.  J.  Davey  recently 
made  a  visit  to  the  island,  and  in  the  following  extract  from  his  report 
describes  his  reception  and  its  results.  Writing  from  Grand  Cay  to  Dr 
TTnderhill,  on  the  10th  September,  he  says : — 


^^  After  I  had  been  here  a  few  days  I 
went  over  to  Salt  Oay,  and  having  re- 
tained and  spent  another  Sunday  at 
Grand  Cay,  I  started  for  the  Caicos 
Islands,  and  while  there  visited  all  the 
settlements,  whichare  seven  in  number, 
and  in  each  there  is  a  Baptist  church 
and  place  of  worship.  The  Methodists 
have  chapels  at  the  two  extreme  settle- 
ments, East  Harbour  and  Blue  Hills, 
and  the  Episcopalians  have  a  church  at 
the  former  place.  There  are  two  public 
schools  in  the  islanda,  one  at  Lorimer's, 
which  is  in  charge  ef  our  teacher,  Mr. 
Tucker,  and  one  at  the  Blue  Hills. 
Both  are  held  in  our  chapels,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  are  about  £15 
or  .£20  per  annum.  At  East  or  Cock- 
burn  Harbour,  a  large  salt-producing 
settlement,  we  have  a  very  small  chapel 
in  a  very  unfimshed  state.  It  has  no 
floor,  is  not  completely  shingled,  and 
lacks  three   or  four   windows.    The 


people  are  intelligent  and  earnest,  and 
have  promised  to  finish  the  chapel,  as 
well  as  to  contribute  towards  the  sup- 
port of  a  minister.  At  Lorimer*s,  which 
you  vuited  La  1860,  and  where  you 
are  well-remembered,  many  inquiries 
having  been  made  about  yoa,  we  have 
a  church  of  76  members.  I  went  there 
in  an  open  boat,  and  before  we  reached 
the  spot  where  we  landed,  which  is 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  village,  I 
was  drenched  by  a  tropical  shower  and 
had  a  very  imcomfortable  walk  through 
the  wet  bashes  to  my  destination. 
Seeing  me  so  much  fatigued.  Brother 
Tucker  proposed  that  he  should  hold 
service  that  night,  and  that  I  should 
conduct  a  service  in  the  morning.  I 
was  thankf al  for  the  proposal,  and  re- 
tired to  rest  quite  early.  The  next 
morning  there  was  a  good  attendance, 
and  after  service  a  long  church-meet- 
ing. 
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AT  BUMBABBOW. 

"Thmt  beiog  oYer  I  Btavted  on  a 
donkey  for  Bnmbanow.  Here  I  found 
aiubBtantial  and  well-biiilt  diapelof 
sfcone,  and  nicelj  fitted  np ;  bnt  the 
maKka  of  the  dreaditil  huxricane  of 
1866  wen  Tiaible  at  the  settlement,  in 
nN^eea  honeee,  and  othe»  bnt  partially 
completed*  The  chun^  at  this  place 
is  small,  containing  bnt  S7  membexs, 
moet  of  whom  are  called  Forbes,  and 
are  more  or  lew  related  to  each  other. 
Changing  my  donkey,  I  etarted  for  Mt. 
Peto— flo  named,  I  suppose,  in  honour  of 
onr  late  Treasurer.  Here  we  have  only 
28  members,  and  a  small  chapel.  There 
ia  no  Bible  belonging  to  the  chapel, 
and  the  hymn-book  has  been  reduced 
to  a  few  leayes.  In  speaking  to  the 
leader  on  the  subject,  he  told  me  that 
money  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Fegg  to 
pay  for  both,  but  they  had  not  been 
sent  as  yet.  The  people  at  this  settle- 
ment seem  to  be  yery  poor,  but  they 
are  cheerful  and  hearty ;  and  when  I 
left  to  pursue  my  journey  to  Bottlenose 
Grsek,  a  large  number  of  them  accom- 
panied me,  singing  anthems.  At 
Bottlenose  Greek  I  spent  my  second 
Sunday  in  the  Oaioos  Islands,  but  only 
one  serrice  was  held,  as  the  majority 
of  the  people  live  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  chapeL  Here,  toO|  the  people 
seemed  yery  desirous  of  haying  a 
minister,  and  Obed  Gardiner,  an  old 
man  of  about  80  years  of  age,  headed 
the  list  by  a  promise  of  four  dollars  a 
year.  The  ground  on  which  the  chapel 
is  built  was  purchased  of  this  aged 
friend  by  Mr.  Quant,  but  he  had  re- 
ceived no  title  for  it ;  and  to  prevent 
any  dispute  after  the  decease  of  the 
old  man,  he  requested  me  to  insert  a 
statement  in  his  title  to  the  effect  that 
a  portion  of  the  land  (the  right  dimen- 
sions being  given)  was  sold  to  the 
Bey.  Ebenezer  Quant  for  the  erection 
of  a  place  of  worship.    The  land  is 


mueh  .broken  up  in  those  parts,  and 
my  next  trip  was  by  boat  to  a  place 
called  Whitby,  where  there  are  two  or 
three  houses,  on  my  way  to  Kew. 

BECEPTIOK  AT  KEW. 

"Severalfriends  went  with  me.  The 
news  of  my  coming  having  preceded 
me,  about  30  of  the  members  walked 
up  from  Kew  to  Whitby  to  meet  me, 
and  as  we  got  near  to  the  landing-place 
we  saw  them  standing  on  a  rock,  with 
three  flags,  and  singing  anthems.  Of 
course  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excite- 
ment, and  a  strong  man  took  me  on  his 
back  and  ran  with  me  up  the  beach  to 
a  spot  where  a  donkey,  without  any 
saddle,  and  with  only  a  bit  of  rope  for 
a  bridle,  was  waiting  for  me.  Having 
taken  my  seat,  we  moved  on  to  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Johnson,  where  a  pillow 
was  procured  for  a  saddle,  and  a  rope 
thrown  across  it  for  stirrups,  and,  thus 
equipped,  the  procession  went  forward 
towards  Kew,  the  people  singing  as 
they  went.  Some  of  their  anthems  so- 
called  were  new  to  me.  One  which 
they  sang  frequently  had  some  personal 
allusions,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen : — 

'Brother  Davcy  come  with  a  free  good  will. 

Walk  in  the  light. 
Walk  in  the  light, 
Walk  in  the  light, 

Of  God. 

'  He  make  the  Band  go  sweet  and  sHll. 

Walk  in  the  light,'  &c. 

"After  singing  at  the  top  of  their 
voices  for  about  two  miles,  they  rested, 
in  order  to  gather  strength  for  a  final 
burst  when  near  the.  settlement.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  we  were  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  the  procession  was 
arranged  by  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, I  being  in  the  centre.  One 
flag  was  carri^  at  the  head  of  the 
donkey,  another  at  its  tail,  while 
between  them  a  man  held  an  umbrella 
oyer  my  head.    The  singing  was  heard 


«t  the  Tillage,  snd  all  iviio  wen  «ft 
lumie  came  <nct  t»  we  the  sigltt  «bA 
*ifdoQiBe  tke  muoiouiuj/.  Jl!t  tlM  fSk- 
tranoe  of  tlie  eettkment  m  naft  ap- 
peared with  a  fpim,  fixed,  dropped  into 
the  procesBion;  loaded,  and  fired  again. 
One  yonng  man  in'  the  company  had  a 
Terolyer,  which  he  aho  loaded  and  fired. 
And  80  ^th  flags  flying,  gnna  fixing, 
«nd  the  people  singing  and  shotzting, 
joor  miadonaiy  entered  Xew  on  the 
Ist  September,  1873.  At  this  place 
'Qiere  was  once  a  good  dhapel,  but  It 
was  destroyed  in  the  hurricane  aod 
never  rebuilt.  It  is  much  needed;  as 
the  house  in  which  we  met^  though 
large,  is  much  too  small  to  hold  the 
people.  They  brought  to  me  what  class 
fooney  they  had,  and  I  gave  it  back  to 
them  as  the  beginning  of  a  fund  to 
purchase  mateiials  to  build  the  chapel. 
I  also  appointed  a  committee  of  aeren 
persons  to  see  to  its  erection,  to  ooUeet 
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funds,  and4ie«aflnMm't0he  viale  mem- 
%etB  at  'sMed'pefiods  to  *woi!k  in  the 
fmxlding.  VheyBeemodtelie  in  good 
'Spirits,  «nd  I  «zpeet  to  hear  in  a  'is# 
months  that  the  walla  axe  raised.  S 
you  hstfe  any  nnds  in  hand  ^ftt 
tpeeialiy  far  this  aaasaicai,  they  'woulSL 
befell  applied  in  aadsng  to  build  ttie 
chapel  set  Sew.  After  a  riioft  ^iHt 
pleaMmt  time  wffh  the  ftiends,'!  Mt  in 
a  enuffl  boat,  witii  a  few  eompaaiona 
and  a  good  breese,  for  the  Blue  fiOla, 
iHiere  I  preached  te  the  people  and 
hdd  a  cfauroh<>meeting.  On  myreUan 
I  had  rather  a  rough  time,  in  oooae- 
quence^ofhead  winds  and  heaTysqudk 
at  sea  the  wind  blowing  at  tines  wl& 
the  force  of  a  hunksane— and  wilt 
bushes  and  other  discmnfoits  on  land. 
But  as  liieee  are  tiungs  that  a  vm- 
idonary  must  look  far  in  the  perSsvm* 
anoe  c€  his  work,  I  shall  cenfeentmyaelf 
wifli  thia  brief  laferenee  to  them.* 


A  Letter  from  Rome.* 

Bt  the  Bet.  C.  U.  Bibsell. 


ON  the  first  moaning  of  my  present 
Tint  to  QuB  old  city  I  found 
myself  where  I  have  'generally 
found  it  beat  to  be-^  ilb»  highest 
part  of  the  house.  On  throwing  open 
the  large  door-'windowB  of  the  xvom,  I 
pexeeived  a  way  to  the  roof,  on  which 
1  proceeded  to  take  my  morning  walk 
•beaide  trapieal  plants  T^joiimig  in  tke 
^ariy  yet  hot  l^bvember  sun.  Aram 
Una  saiial  gardsn  a  kidder  conducted 
to  a  slender  and  somer#hat  ppeoariious 
tower,  on  aanemdiitg  ^rtiich  I  could 
£ac«m,  not  more  ttum  a  htopdred  Ibet 
Artuititte  great  eireidar  wall  oflte 


FanlSieon,  atzipped  of  its  Dxiginai 
loBaible,  and  eathibiting  its  inner 
BlxuuUire  of  covm^eas  bxixto  arxasige& 
in  a  BncDesston  of  arches,  supporting, 
fltanding  upon,  and  filled  up  wi€li 
lioKnontal  eouraea  of  fbd  same  mate- 
riala.  My  position  was  on  a  level  wiOi 
'fSb/b  point  where  flie  perpendicular 
^wall  fivsa  place  to  the  cupola  w)ddi, 
tiiongh  Michael  Angelo  boasted  he 
wotOd  hang  It  up  in  the  air  when  lie 
oenatructed  *8t.  1Nrter\s,  remains,  I 
iMmeve,  to  this  hour,  Hie  largest 
fmpdkk  in  the  wotld.  It  is  the  only 
coveted  bnilffing  of  ancient  Bome 


jb  avMua   vsa^r  4  #  ^^^^^^wp^Be 


Jam.  I,  Wf^2 

Tnhinh  nifltil  imf  Id  diJIji  imi  ^  iliMtli 
mvuLwl  it  «Ht  aettoelyba  called,  w 
liMceBlBlfcrt  of  llMdaaie  i«mcB»i 
M  it  odguwDy  did,  open  i*  the  ikj^ 
flo  HiMi*  jrtinding  on  tiw  givw  «f 
E^plBfli,  vbofle  doflt  lin  under  its 
fpn «■■■<;,  on*  «ui  ne  ihe  clradB 
cnrmig  over  Ihe  bfa»  hesv^nt,  md 
ieling  » lay  dast,  at  internde,  tktooglL 
the  expanse  of  the  tembva  and  ratiwr 
aad  temple. 

After  hATing  daseendfd  to  the  in- 
terior  of  this  place,  and  mtused  awhile 
over  aane  of  iSM  «f«Bta  wkkh  hap- 
pnwd  to  Banan  OhnatkniB  when  it 
vas  yet  m  its  piime,  I  puniusd  srf 
paih  to  vhat  helped  me  to  a  yet  mote 
vxfid  |iietuie  of  thoao  timas.  Follow- 
ing die  lineef  tiie«Ul  STaattnian  Way, 
I  Uii  lied  veiji  ahortly  into  a  nanvw 
«de  atreat  It  ia  a  ehearlesa  plaoa, 
«iphkii€heaaa['adiraBtiafB-^aii  india-- 
pamaahle  omidition  to  health  in  this 
ffiiinatii  'uwvei  atRkey  and  1^  Ibnnda- 
iiona  of  wUok  an  ao  low  that  a  yery 
nawiBiata  lam  of  the  ^fiber  aenrea  to 
fatit «nd«r  wafeor.  As  I  groped  my 
way  up  the  iiaROW  and  not  fragrant 
atwoaaa,  I  tried  in  Tain  to  think  of 
a  good  raaaonwhy  a  man  who  waa  not 
a  priaoner  under  miUtaiy  detention 
likeUw  AratapoaOe,  batthemeanagar 
of  eaay  EngUah  OhriatJaaa  toacwriliandy 
moma^  and  hi^i^ninded  peaple, 
ahauld  find  it  neoeaaasy  to  remain  in 
anah  daaolate  faead-^paartera.  !I%aB 
flou'ie  af  refleohon,  tibon^  raaamad 
aAeiWttida,  waa  intemipted  when,  on 
fafllingapieoeof  atring  attached  to  a 
Ml,  I  waa  luhared  into  an  apastment 
uponiHiidh  tiie  door  bkmtly  opened. 
It  waa  a  amali  room,  thoagli  witii  the 
^naaoatiB  tilaa  and  freaooed  nfaMan 
wldflh  mark  floma  of  tiie  mdeat  8oman 


— Lfod  a  great  many  por- 
domealie  aad  pnblio,  in  the 
oonraa  of  everyday.    At  tfaia  mamaBt 
iaatin  it.  rocDsd  a  asBAU  taaat. 
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beoin  open  before  Hiem,  whidi 
'peeved  io  be  copiee  of  the  Seiiptaree 
intha  originad  knguages,  and  in  two 
^r  Ihme  modem  <ver8ion8.  My  en- 
-tmnee  neoaaaarily  broke  np  the  con* 
teenoe  for  a  "few  moments,  l3nt  the 
aadden  flarii  upon  the  eye  of  a  group 
•a  employed,  on  •sack  a  spot,  atriking 
in  wiCh  my  pveviona  meditattona,  made 
me  inl  etrang^y  near  to  one  who, 
paobeUy,  only  a  fiow  streets  Anther 
off,  *' 'dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own 
Idled  hooae,  and  received  all  that 
aame  ia  mate  him,  praaehing  the  king- 
^domof  €M,  and  teadnng  those  things 
that  oeneemed  the  Lord  Jeans  Ohriat 
witli  all  oonfidenoe,  no  man  forbidding 
Urn  "  <Aete  nviii.  90,  31). 

7ATHBB  PAI7L  GaAS8I« 

!rhe  men  befbre  me  might  eaaily 
have  passed  lor  eome  of  those  whwn 
he  names  in  Ida  affectionate  greetings, 
aad  tbe  nest  time  tiie  door  opened  it 
WQvld  hardly  have  aniprised  me  to 
have  aasn  Bpaphroditns  oome  in  with 
fteble  etap  after  his  ilhiess,  or,  what 
wienld  liave  made  tlM  great  teacher 
leap  to  his  Ibet,  Ida  ''eon  ISmofiLy,*' 
with  the  paitihmwit  in  his  hand,  and 
the  cloak  over  Ida  ann,  which  he  had 
done  hda'^  diligence  "to  "bring  before 
wintar.^  *One  of  thia  company  I  may 
'vsntnreto  name,  as  he  is  already  an 
olqeot  of  intereat  in  Eng^d,  the  late 
Onen  aad  Incnmbent  of  Saata  Maria 
Magginre  in  tboa  city,  Panl  GxasaL 
He  seined  my  hand  aad  preaaed  it  to 
«his  heart  wdii  great  emotion,  as  if  he 
ifaad  canght  hold  of  all  faia  Engliah 
brethren  in  one^  oKpresaing,  tliroo^ 
Mr.  Wall,  the  peace  which  he  had 
ioond  inCSirist  alter  faia  long  etmgglea 
wi&the  pcwera  of  darknem,  and  his 
tnut  that  he  shonld  be  kapt  MOMi 
malD  death.  He  looka  a  little  nnder 
Mty  yean  of  age^  with  a  finely-formed 
Ikaadand  eoimteaanoe,  indiei^ive  pei- 
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haps  of  taste  and  gentlenefls,  ratlier 
than  of  force.  Hie  seceeaio&f  and 
especially  his  courage  in  obeying  the 
citation  of  the  Conrt  of  the  Inqniai- 
tion,  after  the  Gk>Temment  had  de- 
clined to  gnarantee  his  safety,  have 
produced  a  deep  impression  among  all 
classes,  and  not  least,  amongst  the 
dezgy  themselves.  The  confession 
T?hidh  he  ixritnessed  before  those  for- 
midable witnesses,  though  hastily  pre- 
pared, was  clear  and  manly,  and  went 
to  the  heart  of  the  people,  who  bought 
it  up  at  once  when  it  came  to  be  cried 
about  the  streets  of  Borne.  The 
impassioned  conclusion  which  I 
have  seen  in  some  English  papers 
does  not  give  a  fsur  representation  of 
the  definite  character  of  the  whole — 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  says,  "  I 
see  that  in  the  citation  delivered 
to  me  I  am  designated  an  apostate 
from  the  Boman  Apoistolic  Catholic 
Church.  I  teU  you  frankly  that  I  am 
not ;  but  that  with  the  greatest  grief 
I  must  consider  you  as  apostates 
from  that  Church.  For  what  is  the 
meaning  of  ApostoUcity  ?  That  the 
Church  has  no  need  of  any  other  foun- 
dation but  Christ  and  his  Apostles; 
that  there  is  no  name  needed  but  that 
of  Christian;  that  there  is  no  baptism 
but  that  of  believers ;  that  there  axe 
no  laws  but  those  in  the  Scriptures; 
that  there  is  no  Yicar  of  Christ  but  the 
Holy  Qhost;  and  no  priesthood  but  that 
of  Christ  Himself,  and  all  the  fidthful." 
To  this  distinct  assertion  of  prin- 
ciples, he  added — **  I,  who  am  a  Roman, 
have  desired  to  search  and  find  out 
what  was  the  true  Church  of  my  an- 
cestors. The  first  Bomans  who  ac- 
cepted Christianity  were  those  who, 
at  the  Pentecost,  accepted  Christ's 
word;  and  though  without  masses 
and  without  a  Pope,  they  were  imbued 
with  a  fidth  so  strong  that  it  was 
hnewn  and  published  in  all  the  world.** 


From  this  point  it  was  that  he  noomod 
to  catch  sight  of  the  mass  of  perver- 
sion which  he  had  abandoned  for  ever, 
and  pouring  upon  it  the  fire  of  the 
uttennost  moral  indignation,  he  bowed 
to  a  court  shorn  of  the  power  which 
once  made  short  work  of  such  wit- 
nesses, and  walked  forth  to  such  ser- 
vice and  sufBaring  as  his  Divine  Master 
might  require  of  him. 

• 

TBX  OHAKOS. 

He  takes  the  change  in  his  condition 
with  great  artlessness,  and,  when  some 
injudicious  people  have  referred  to  it 
in  rapturous  terms,  he  has  looked 
puzzled,  as  if  he  had  not  known  that 
he  had  done  anything  but  what  was 
natural  and  inevitable.  I  confess  that, 
when  I  have  seen  him  sitting  on  the 
same  benches  with  the  humble  brother- 
hood, listening  to  instruction,  and 
have  recalled  the  external  splendour 
of  the  robed  priest  as  he  eLevates  the 
host  in  the  jewelled  oHmuoHo  before 
the  prostrate  multitude  in  the  great 
Basilica  on  the  Esqniline  Hill,  I  was 
sensible  of  a  sort  of  sympathy  which 
was  hardly  chased  away  even  by  call- 
ing to  mind  the  moral  dignity  of  his 
present  position,  which  no  man  more 
appreciates  than  himself. 

No  greater  disservice  J  believe,  could 
be  done  to  him  or  to  the  cause  which 
he  has  espoused  than  in  any  way  to 
lionise  him.  If  Mr.  Wall  is  sJlowed  to 
continue  the  judicious  course  he  has 
hitherto  pursued,  all  will  be  well ;  but 
if  that  which  some  seem  anxious  to 
adopt  be  taken,''  we  shall  not  only 
make  fools  of  ourselves,  but,  what 
would  be  a  much  greater  pity,  spoil  a 
hopeftil  and  good  work.  It  might  be 
imagined  that  the  secession  of  .a  priest 
were  like  the  dropping  of  the  key- 
stone of  the  Papsl  arch.  But  there 
have  been  many  secessionsy  and  yet 
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the  Fiapacy,  like  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
of  the  early  Boman  King,  looks  as 
stztrng  as  it  did  on  the  day  in  which  it 
WBSsetup.  ItisweUfittedtofiUuswith 
praise,  that  a  man  apparently  so  feur 
removed  from  right  influences  should 
have  been  brought  under  the  power  of 
fiorereigu  Grace,  and  led  to  renounce 
all  earthly  advantages  for  Christ;  but 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  our  greatest 
help  has  not  oome  from  priests.  Their 
education  is  not  frvourable  to  cha- 
ncter.  They  have  little  training  in 
the  practical  part  of  life.  They  are  so 
much  habituated  to  unreasoning  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
so  little  used  to  deal  religiously  with 
othen,  except  in  the  confessionid,  that 


they  rarely  acquire  moral  power  over 
a  free  body  of  men.  Signer  Grass!, 
with  his  simple  and  guileless  nature, 
his  prepossessing  manners,  his  marked 
disinterestednesSi  and  his  great  popu* 
larity  with  his  countrymen,  may  be 
expected,  through  Divine  Grace,  to  be 
usefdl  as  a  preacher,  and  perhaps  espe- 
cially as  a  pastor— he  longs  to  carry 
the  Gk)spel  to  the  homes  of  the  people 
whomhehasbeen^oonfessing^foryears 
—but  he  must  be  allowed  to  carry  out 
his  own  resolution  to  live  for  some 
time  the  quiet  life  of  a  student  of  Holy 
Scripture,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
friend  and  teacher  to  whom  he  owes  so 
much,  and  to  whom  he  is  cordially 
attached. 


Missionary  Notes. 

Chttouba.,  Nokthsbn  India.— 'We  learn  from  Mr.  St.  Dalmas,  that  he  has 
just  entered  on  missionary  work  at  this  old  station  of  the  Society.  The  Chris- 
tians formerly  resident  here  removed  into  Agra  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny. 
Since  then,  the  native  preacher  Thakar  Das  and  his  fomily  have  been  the  sole 
Christian  rendents.  Mr.  St.  Dalmas  hopes  to  visit  the  numerous  markets  held 
in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  cold  season. 

Kahdy,  Ostlon. — ^The  Bev.  C.  Carter  reports  that  the  revision  of  his  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  nearly  complete,  and  the  printing  has  proceeded  as  fax 
as  the  middle  of  Numbers.  The  members  of  the  fohurohes  in  Kandy,  Matelley 
Qampola,  and  elsewhere,  are  laying  by  their  subscriptions  for  purchasing  copies 
ss  soon  aa  they  are  ready. 

MoBLAix,  Brittany. — ^The  repairs  needed  in  the  chapel  have  been  completed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jenkins.  He  mentions  the  decease  of  Margaret  Barazer, 
'*  in  the  exercise  of  a  living  faith  in  Christ.'*  She  is  the  third  member  of  the 
church  removed  by  death  during  the  present  year.  Mr.  Cadiou  has  been 
preaching  in  the  country,  though  he  meets  with  much  opposition  from  some  of 
hiB  friends. 


No&WAT.— Our  valued  brother,  Mr.  Hanssen,  has  been  called  to 
mourn  over  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  a  child,  taken  too  early  to  their  rest.  Six 
persons  have  been  baptised,  and  the  chapel  is  often  overcrowded  with  persons 
desinms  of  hearing  the  Gospel.    The  Sunday-sohool  is  also  very  enoouragiDg. 
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Home    Proceedings* 

We  intiinated  in  lut  month's  HintATiT)  that  we  should  notiflt  this  month  soma 
points  of  interest  in  oonneotion  with  the  meetings  and  semoes  of  which  &  lisfe 
was  given.  We  ara  happy  to  be  abla  to  state,  in  a  general  way,,  that  the  beat 
ponible  feeling  seems  eTerywhefis  to  preyaiL  Our  friends  thnrnghoot  th» 
ooontiy  aie  eameat  aadpiayeifal,  anodouato  obtain  all  poaalble  infozauutioa  a» 
to  the  wock  done  abroad^  aii4  trusifiil  in  the  management  of  affairs  by  that 
Oomnuttse  and  the  ExeootiTe  at  home.  All  this  interest  devolves  muoh  work 
iqpon  onr  depoifcaiions,  and  we  reg;eet  that  in  two  or  three  eases  the  stnngth  of 
onr  beloved  bBsthrentemfoBaign  fields  has  been  evertazed.  The  SoUowing^ 
items  of  rnforsoatioaDi  fism  soma  o£  the  distrists  will  justify  the  pleasing;  estimat» 
we  have  made* 

The  Bey.  Bobect  Smith  has  yinted.  the  Banbury  and  East  GUonoesteorshiz^ 
districts.  These  comprise  about  a  soere  o£  contributing  Qhusdhes*  He  repoita 
fietyourably  of  them  all — ^their  spirit  of  zeal,  prayerfolness  and  liberality.  In 
every  case,  except  one,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  contributions.  Our 
brother's  work  has  tried  his  physieal  strcngth  very  much,  at  times,  but  he* 
speaks  thankfully  of  the  kind  consideration  which  he  has  met  everywhere. 

The  Bev.  F.  D.  Waldock  has  visited  many  places,  the  principal  of  them  being^ 
Liverpool,  whither  he  want  aoeompanied  by  Mr.  Bailhache.  Mr.  Waldodk's 
testimony  is  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Smith.  At  Xlverpool,  the  best  possible- 
Bfsojnt  prevailed.  The  Suaday-edhools,  q^ecially,.  an  devoting  themselfes- 
heartily  t»  missionaiy  interests.. 

In.  Wales,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Evans  has  been  working  ind«iktigaUy»  pleading: 
Hie  cause  of  missions  in  his  own  native  tongue—  a  ipeddl  attraction  to  WeLsh- 
men.  He  reports  goodfidelisLg  everywhere,  anda  coaaidaBable  incnase  imfimda 
in  the  districts  he  has  visited. 

Oomwall  was  one  of  the  last  districts  our  brother  Pestonji  visited  before- 
his  departuie  for  India,  in  several  plaees  the  mtaest  m  oar  work  lad 
waned,  but  ovrbrether'evistt^aseoHqpBaMae  he  w«9  by  Hie  B«v.  T.  W.  IfsJ* 
hurst,  of  Landpovt,  has-  been  the  means  of  reviying  it  again^  In  several 
inetenose  thwirTiBtte  wev»  almost  Uke  ovationsi 

The  Bev.  A.  McEenna  and  Dr.  Brock  visited  TifiimJifliitiP,  md^  m  nifjUt  bv* 
expeeted,  with  good.resnlts. 

Leeds  was  viated  by  the.  Boy.  John  Paga  and  Hr.  Bailhadhe.  The  whole- 
district  is  now  excee^ngly  well  organized,  and  almost,  everywhere  the  Juvenile' 
auxiliarieB  aze  in  good,  workmg  order. 

The  Bev.  I.  Stubbins,  whose  very  valuaBle  help  is  often  in  sequiadabn,. 
testifies  to  the  same  flusts  mentfoned  above. 

All  this  is  encouraging.  We  feel  it  is  as  it  diould  be,  and  we  are  gratefbl  to 
tfasCttvesofaUgaedvthaknpiMtittaiicheaBtae^evecyholyiBjiunoa.  Ma|rHe 
pEosperuaaflSlVaad  saoA  hrin^  abont  the  time^  whan  att  Bb ebasahflsshatt 
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Bromley      •        • 

Oranfield 

Great  Ghimsby    . 

Hbfeifbidwoit  distrittt 

Hiflmel  SenipatMid 


SiAlboM  . 

Watford  •  • 
West  Bromwich  . 
Westboome  Groye 


and  J*.  IX 


SSPtHAXZDVS* 

Beiv.E.D.Waldook. 
Effvda.  HoDBM^'i  Ptftoiy 

WaUodL 
Pe.  TJadeRbfll  aad   Beiwb.  J.  Page^ 

and  F.  D.  WaldMk. 
Bavds.  J«  PagaaaadO.  Bailhachab. 
B«yds.aBaiUiaQfaaandF.D.  WaUodlu 
Per.  0.  Bailhaohe. 
Per.  P.  Smith. 
Bey.  F.  D.  Waldock. 
Bey.  T.  Eysns. 
Bmw.  Ck  BrnJasKibm. 
Pay.  T.  MurtixL 

Bsvda.  J.  Faga  aai  0.  Bailkach9. 
Boy*  A.  OuiiuL 

Bey.  B»  MUlanUndlir.  0.  B.  ChapmaoiL 
Bey.  J.  i^^^ew 
Bey.  T.  Martin. 
Bey.  B.  Smith. 


Oki  tlie^  Tat  Hisoembep  a  yery  large*  anri&snoe  aaeombled  ut  fiie  If etropolitan' 
Tabernacle,  to  commend  to  the  Diyine  blessing,  Mr.  Charles  CMsp  Brown,  abotitr 
to  proceed  to  thedEstnot  of  Baokergcmge,  Bengal,  in  the  serrioe  of  Christ.  The 
Bey.  O.  S.  Spurgera  prendedt  and  after  stating^  that  the  deaoons  and  elders  of 
the  ohnrcfi;,  with  himself,  had  already  held  a  deeply  affecting  senrice  with  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  B.  Spurgeon,  likewise  ahont  to  proeeed  to  India,  seyeral  bretfazea, 
members  of  tito  Sonday-aehool  and  of  the  Oblfoge,  oompanions  of  the  two 
miBBionazsea  in  Crhnstfan  wefit,  oflteed  prayer;    Mr.  Bkown  then  gaye  a  brief' 
hiift  iutui  Qsting*  aeeeoBt  of  hm  eonyensoa,  of  tRe  way  in  wli<^  he  had  been  Ted 
to  offisr  himself  for  the  sertieeof  Christy  and  of  ilia  motryes  whidt  nrged  him. 
to  deyote  his  life  to  missionary  work  among  the  heathen.    The  Bey.  James 
Spurgeon,  after  &ibw>QBdb  eaq^iesBng  hda  gmtifieation  at  Mr.BSrown's  consecra- 
tiim  to  a-miflsionacy  lifei  then  oommendadhim  to  Qod.    The  meeting  waa  next 
addreased  by  Dr.  Underhill,  on  the  progress  of  the  mission  in  India,,  and  tibie^ 
conditions  under  which  the  work  waa.  now  oaxriedKon.    The  benediction  closed 
a  seryioe  of  great  interest. 

On  tlie  eyeosni^  of  the  Iffitit  Deeember,  ffir.  B.  Sjnirgeon,  of'  the  Bastor's- 
College,  waa  oommended  to  tiia  graee- of  €k>d^  mission  serysoe  in  an  mterest- 
ing  meeting  held  at  the  Bast  Bhd  Tkbentaole^  The  Bsy.  A.  G.  Brown,  Mr. 
ETporgeoii'^  paator,  oeofopwd  tibe  dkadr.  After  some  hearty  wmtb  of  oongratola- 
tian  and  prayer  by  Mr.  Browin  seysnl  fHendh  engaged  in  prayer.  Mr.. 
O^wugewi  then  gaiv  seme  aooomiiaf  his  early  years  and  of'tito  way  the  Lord. 
hadrlsdhim.  The  znilknoy  of  his  spiHtoad  life  had  been  spent  in  connection, 
with  the  ohuroh  at  Hammersmith,  where  he  wtur  baptind'  by  tie  Bfer.  Ti 
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Bailhaelie.  His  day-aohool  days  were  those  passed  in  his  relations  with  the 
Tabernacle  in  Stepney.  His  college  days  irere  spent  at  the  Pastor's  College, 
Newington,  and  now  he  was  about  to  enter  on  the  world  and  to  take  up  the 
full  work  of  a  man  in  the  aenrioe  of  Christ  Jesos.  He  hoped,  he  said,  by  the 
simple  preaohing  of  Christ  omcified  to  lead  some  of  the  heathen  to  the 
Saviour.  Dr.  TJnderhill  then  gave  an  address  on  the  nature  of  the  missionary's 
work  in  India,  and  referred  to  the  motiyes  by  which  a  missionairy  must  be 
animated  to  prosecute  it  with  hope  of  success.  The  Bey.  A.  G.  Brown  closed 
the  meeting  by  very  earnestly  commending  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  the  care  and 
blessing  of  God.  The  attenduice  was  very  large,  entirely  filling  the  spacious 
area  of  the  chapel. 

XTBW  MISSIOKABIES. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  Committee  iiave  accepted  the  services  of  Mr. 
John  S^tridge,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Binningham  under  the  care  of  the 
Bey.  Charles  Yinoe.  His  designation  service  will  be  held  in  Birmingham  early 
in  the  present  month.  The  valedictory  services  connected .  with  the  departure  of 
the  Bev.  B.  Ghiyton  for  India  will  take  place,  in  Norwich,  also  early  in  the 
month.   These  two  brethren,  with  the  Bev.  B.  Spurgeon,  are  expected  to  sail  for 

Calcutta  about  the  15th  instant. 

SAILDTG  OF  MISSIOKABIBS. 

We  have  to  record  the  departure  of  the  Bev.  Ellis  Fray,  with  his  daughters, 
for  his  station  at  Kettering  in  Jamaica ;  and  the  Bev.  K  and  Mrs.  Millard,  for 
the  stations  at  Ghimey's  Mount  and  Mount  Feto.  They  sailed  in  the  mail  steamer 
on  the  18th  November. 

As  anticipated  in  our  last  issue^  the  Bev.  Hormaa^ji  Festoi^'i,  with  his  wife 
and  two  children,  sailed  for  Bombay,  in  the  Good  Hope  steamer,  vi&  the  Suez 
Canal,  on  the  10th  ult.  They  were  detained  a  day  or  two  in  the  Biver  Thames 
by  the  fog  which  prevailed  over  London. 

The  Bev.  C.  C.  Brown  sailed  for  Calcutta  in  the  mail  steamer  which  left 
Southampton  on  the  4th  December.  On  his  arrival  he  will  proceed  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Baokergunge.  We  trust  all  these  brethren  will  e^joy,  through  the 
Divine  protection,  a  safe  voyage  to  their  destination. 

THE  QUABTEBLT  ICBBTIKa  OF  THB  OOMMITTEB. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Committee  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  21st  January. 

THE  AKNITAL  MEETINGS. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  many  of  our  Mends  to  know  that  the  Annual  Services 
will  (D.Y.)  commence  with  the  usual  introductory  prayer  meeting  on  Thursday, 
April  33rd.  The  Mission  Sunday  will  be  on  the  26th  April;  the  annual  mem- 
bers' meeting  o  n  Tuesday,  the  28th  April ;  the  annual  sermons  on  Wednesday, 
April  the  29th ;  and  the  public  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  SOth.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  good  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  arrangements  for  them.  May  these  gatherings  be  the  subject  of  much 
earnest  prayer  among  the  churches. 


THE 
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EECOLLECmONS  OF  AN  OLD  COUNTRY  MINISTER. 

11. 

"  FTIHE  incident  you  mentioned  last  evening,  Sir,  about  losing 
X  yourself,  and  not  recognizing  your  own  home,  reminded  me  of 
a  circumstance  that  occurred  to  myseK  a  short  time  ago.  I 
was  returning  from  business  one  evening  sSter  dark,  and,  in  crossing 
a  field,  I  unwittingly  left  the  path ;  probably  I  was  not  far  from  it^; 
bat  the  moment  I  discovered  I  was  not  in  it  I  utterlv  lost  all  idea 
of  where  I  was.  I  knew  my  home  was  not  more  than  haK  a  mile 
off;  but  whether  it  was  behind  or  before,  to  right  or  left,  I  could  not 
telL  I  wandered  about  that  field  for  nearly  an  hour  before  I  found 
the  path  again,  and  then  I  had  to  walk  to  the  end  of  it  before  I  coidd 
determine  whether  I  was  in  the  right  direction  or  not ;  and  yet  it  was 
a  path  I  had  trodden  almost  daily  for  several  years." 

A  sudden  surprise  can  play  strange  tricks  on  a  preoccupied  mind. 
When  a  new  question  is  abruptly  thrust  on  th«  attention  while  the 
mental  faculties  are  fuUy  absorbed  by  a  previous  one,  it  is  no  easy 
thing  to  disengage  them  from  the  old  and  eng^e  them  on  the  ne^, 
in  time  to  prevent  a  collision  or  a  deadlock ;  if  an  instant  decision  is 
necessary,  it  will,  probably,  be  a  blunder.  In  your  case  no  serious 
results  followed,  because  no  immediate  decision  was  demanded  of 
you;  you  were  able  to  ramble  about  the  field  tiU  you  had  raUied 
your  powers  to  deal  with  the  situation.  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
amusing  instances  of  the  same  sort  of  thing,  which  I  may  tell  the 
company  some  day ;  meantime,  I  will  give  them  a  curious  case  of 
coolness  and  confusion — of  presence  and  absence  of  mind — ^which 
happened  to  myself  some  years  ago  while  preaching.  I  was  intending 
to  quote,  as  the  close  of  my  argument,  a  particular  text  which,  I 
remember,  I  thought  "  a  clencher ;"  but  the  moment  I  reached  the 
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point  where  it  was  wanted  it  slipped  from  me ;  for  five  minutes  I 
had  had  it  full  in  view,  and  had  been  leading  up  to  it,  but  just  as 
I  was  going  to  lay  my  hand  on  it,  and  with  it  crown  my  eloquence, 
like  a  startled  rabbit  it  showed  its  heels  for  one  bewildering  instant 
round  the  comer,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Of  course,  the  loss  of  my 
text  brought  me  to  a  stand,  which  was  all  the  more  embarrassing 
as  it  occurred  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  Fortunately,  my  liabitual 
cooInQSS  did  not  entirely  forsake  me,  though  it  did  not  save  me 
from  doing  a  very  stupid  thing — sitting  in  front  of  me,  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  chapel,  was  an  old  minister  who  usually  wor- 
shipped with  us,  so  to  him  I  appealed  for  help :  "  Brother  Walton, 
what  is  the  text  I  want  to  quote,  and  can't ? "  "I  really  don't  know. 
Sir,"  he  answered.  "  0  yes,  you  do,"  I  instantly  rejoined ;  "  I  mean 
the  first  verse  of  the  second  chapter  in  tlie  Episde  to  the  Ephesians/^ 
He  gave  me  the  opening  words  of  the  text ;  I  thanked  him,  continued 
the  quotation,  and  concluded  my  sermon  without  the  slightest  con- 
sciousness of  the  whole  string  of  blunders  into  which  I  liad  fallen. 

"  After  you  had  retired  last  evening,  Sir,  a  few  of  us  who  remained 
behind  for  a  smoke  were  remarking  that  you  must  have  a  store  of 
memories  which  would  greatly  interest  us  all,  if  you  would  kindly 
permit  us  to  hear  them ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  ask  you  to  do  so.  No 
doubt  you  have  seen,  in  your  early  years  and  your  remx)te  village,  phases 
of  life,  and  particularly  of  church  life,  to  us  whoUy  unfamiliar.  We 
want  you  to  tell  us  your  story,  Sir." 

Tell  you  my  story !  But  would  not  that  be  very  like  monopolising 
the  conversation  ? 

"  0  you  wiU  permit  us,  now  and  then,  to  inteiTupt  you  with  any 
question  or  remark  that  we  may  have  to  offer." 

Very  good;  on  those  conditions  then,  since  you  wish  it,  I  will 
"  tell  you  my  story."  But  it  is  not  much  of  a  story,  after  alL  The 
life  of  a  country  minister  is  not  usually  very  lively,  unless  he  happen 
to  be  located  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  Central  Africa.  I  dar^ay 
the  addition  of  lion-huntiDg  to  preaching,  or  the  daily  danger  of  being 
cooked  and  eaten  by  his  congregation  may  give  it  a  ripple  of  vitality ; 
but  when  he  has  ju^t  stayed  quietly  at  home,  can  neither  handle  a 
gun  nor  mount  a  horse,  never  saw  a  lion  except  in  a  cage,  and  only 
knows  cannibalism  from  books;  when  his  most  stirring  experiences 
are  of  annual  tea-parties  and  warm  church-meetings,  I  am  afraid  his 
history  is  likely  to  be  a  little  dulL  It  is  not  entirely  without  interest, 
certainly ;  only  for  those,  .however,  who  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
A  quiet  life,  and  the  luxury  of  doing  good  anonymously ;  very  tame  to 
such  as  enjoy  only  the  dazzle  and  glare  of  romance. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I  have  never  been  rebeUious  against  the  deccee 
that  has  consigned  me  to  an  obscure  life.  I,  too,  have  had  my  dreams 
of  glory ;  but  that  is  some  time  ago.  Even  yet,  however,  I  sometimes 
feel  a  slight  stirring  of  my  youthful  desire  for  distinction ;  but  I  know 
how  to  manage  it  now,  and  I  subdue  it  with  the  sage  reflection  that 
all  distinguished  people  are  probably  maniacs — certainly  lunatics.    I 
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lemind  myself  l^t  sane  people .  axe  always  dull^  and  live  doll,  hum- 
drum  lives.  "  Qenius'"  is  anfy  a  fine  .name  fer  madness,  invented  by 
mad  people  to  oonceal  tiieir  infirmity.  Men  who  leave  a  comfortable 
borne  to  hunt  buffaloes  on  the  piBiries^and  tigers  in  Bengal ;  or  win 
great  battles^  and  get  made  peers  of  the  resdm ;  or  go  in  search  of 
the  North-west  Passage;  or  write  successful  novels ;  or  do  anything 
at  all  different  from  o&er  people,  are  dearly  insane.  So,  when  the  old 
dream  of  distinction  threatens  me  with  a  visit  now,  I  set  my  foot 
down  firmly,  and  stoutly  .maintAJn  that  all  sane  people  are  dull, 
and  that  a  life  which  rises,  in  any  direction  but  the  spirituJBd,  above  the 
commonplace,  indicates  thau  a  screw  is  loese  somewhere. 

"Yours  is  a  useful  philosophy,  Sir." 

Is  it  philosophy,  foUy,  or  spleen  ?  I  don't  know ;  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sober  truth  in  it  The  difference  between  cleverness  and 
insanity  is  not  so  very  great.  Genius  shades  off  into  madness,  and  I 
shotdd  think  that  not  even  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  hunself  could  always 
teU  where  the  genius  ends  and  the  madness  begins.  Just  remember 
that  in  your  prayers  to-night,  and  don't  foiget  to  give  thanks  that 
you  are  dull,  commonplace  people,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  ever 
distinguishing  yourselves. 

Let  it  be  (Ustinctly  xmderstood  that  these  remarks  are  not  original 
I  have  met  with  them  somewhere — I  wonder  if  it  was  in  Carlyle ;  at 
all  events,  I  only  repeat  and  endorse  them.  They  are  sufficiently 
striking,  I  think,  to  prove  their  author  a  genius,  and  therefore,  by  his 
own  logic,  mad  I  am  never  original,  and  always  avoid  saying  any- 
thing clever. 

I  hope  you  don't  suppose  that  duU  people  are  always  empty-headed. 
That  would  be  a  great  mistake ;  they  have  often  a  good  deal  in  them, 
only  they  do  not  make  any  great  fuss  about  it.  A  cask  of  oil  is  not 
half  so  frisky  as  a  bottle  of  champagne,  but  it's  worth  more.  A  country 
minister's  life  may  seem  very  uninteresting  to  those  who  only  look 
at  the  outside  of  things,  but  it  is  always  worth  looking  into,  providing 
he  is  not  very  clever  or  very  popxdar ;  if  he  is  either  of  these  it  is 
likely  to  be  tame  and  tasteless  enough  from  being  opened  up  too 
much,  until  it  resembles  a  bottle  of  soda-water  with  the  cork 
left  out. 

I  am  afraid  you  are  getting  impatient,  so  I  will  proceed  with  my 
story.  Only  you  must  let  me  tell  it  in  my  own  way,  which  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  a  roundabout  one ;  for  I  never  could  keep  along  the  straight 
line  of  anything.  I  am  always  getting  off  the  rails.  I  think  it  must 
be  that  there  still  clings  to  me  a  strong  dash  of  my  boyhood,  when 
one  regolarly  trebled  the  length  of  a  journey  by  dashing  over  a  fence 
here,  or  galloping  across  a  field  there,  in  chase  of  a  butterfly  or  in 
quest  of  a  flower.  To  this  day,  although  I  am  getting  a  little  stiff  in 
the  joints  now,  a  butterfly,  or  a  wild  flower,  or  a  bird's  nest  can  draw 
nte  across  fence  and  field  at  the  imminent  risk  of  a  sprained  ankle  or 
a  prosecution  for  trespass.  I  fancy  my  children  have  found  out  my 
weakness  for  wandering;   for  I  hear  them  sometimes,  when  the 
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Bermon  has  been  more  than  usually  digressive,  slyly  remark  to  each 
other  that  "  father  has  been  butterfly-catching  this  morning." 

£h  ?  I  thought  I  heard  some  one  make  a  remark  about  "  rambling 
preachers,"  I  think  it  was  the  young  lady  opposite.  Wliat  was  it, 
Miss  ?    Pray  don't  hesitate  to  speak  out" 

"  I  like  a  preacher  to  keep  to  his  subject,  Sir." 

Meaning,  I  suppose,  that  you  like  him  to  get  through  it  as  soon  as 
possible  ? 

"  I  must  protest.  Sir,  against  your  putting  an  unfair  construction  on 
my  words." 

I  would  not  do  it,  IViiss,  I  assure  you,  if  I  knew  it  But  most  people 
who  object  to  "  rambling  preachers  "  do  so  for  no  better  reason  than 
because  they  think  the  rambling  delays  the  finisL 

"  I  am  not  one  of  them,  Sir." 

Glad  to  hear  it.  Miss,  and  equally  glad  to  give  you  credit  for 
meaning  no  more  than  you  said.  But,  you  see,  it  might  be  rather 
ticklish  work  settling  what  keeping  to  the  subject  means  in  a  sermon. 
Strictly,  it  ought  to  mean  the  exclusion  of  everything  but  what  con- 
tributes directly  to  the  completeness  of  the  argument,  and  conducts, 
by  the  shortest  cut,  to  a  logical  conclusion ;  but  if  the  sermon  was 
made  on  this  principle,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  care  for  it  a  bit,  and 
would,  probably,  go  to  sleep  imder  it  Instead  of  saying  that  a 
preacher  should  keep  to  his  subject,  I  would  prefer  saying  that  he 
should  make  the  best  of  it ;  in  which  case  he  will  often  drop  the 
course  of  his  argument  for  a  time,  in  order  to  light  it  up  with  a 
passing  illustration,  or  make  a  pertinent  application,  or  elaborate 
a  parenthetical  thought.  Such  digressions  give  life  and  interest  to  a 
sermon,  and  are  good  both  for  preachers  and  hearers.  No  doubt  it  is 
proper  that  our  journey,  on  the  whole,  should  be  prosecuted  on  the 
highway ;  but,  surely,  we  may  occasionally  relieve  its  monotony,  and 
refresh  ourselves  by  a  scamper  through  the  heather — only  taking  care 
to  keep  our  faces  in  the  right  direction. 

There,  now !  I'U  be  bound  I  am  getting  prosy ;  actually  preaching 
about  preaching  instead  of  going  on  with  my  story. 

"  Such  digressions  as  yours  are  very  pleasant.  Sir ;  you  always 
return  from  your  excursions  laden  with  costly  spoil." 

You  are  very  kind  to  say  so.  I  hope  the  rest  of  the  company 
share  your  opinion.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  speak  to  people  of 
discernment  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  disagreeable  as  being 
snubbed  when  you  have  gone  out  of  your  way  to  say  a  good  thing, 
and  then  discover  that  you  have  been  speaking  to  people  incapable  of 
understanding  you.  It  ia  never  wise  to  say  clever  things  except  to 
clever  people. 

I  suppose  I  should  tell  you  something  of  my  early  years ;  but  my 
earliest  recollections  are  not  exactly  pleasant  to  recall  I  was  poor — 
very  poor,  and  I  don't  like  to  tliink  of  the  pinching  I  endured.  Good 
people,  who  know  nothing  about  it,  frequently  imagine  that,  because 
wealth  is  a  snare,  poverty  must  be  a  blessing.    I  wish  they  would  try 
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it  It  is  just  as  logical  to  reason  that  because  intemperance  is 
ruinous  to  the  constitution,  therefore  starvation  must  be  conducive  to 
health.  In  truth,  poverty  is  as  often  fatal  to  character  as  is  wealth. 
A  sudden  accession  of  riches  may  blight  a  man — ^make  him  super- 
cilious, selfish,  and  grasping ;  but  sharp,  biting  poverty  has  its  perils 
too.  How  often  it  embitters  the  feelings,  sours  the  temper,  makes  a 
man  uncharitable  and  unjust  in  his  judgments,  and  betrays  him  into 
doubtful  methods  of  improving  his  circumstances.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  where  wealth  has  slain  its  thousands,  poverty  has  slain 
its  tens  of  thousands.  In  truth,  without  the  grace  of  God,  either  the 
one  or  the  other  may  be  a  curse ;  with  it,  either  may  be  a  blessing ; 
but  a  wise  man  will  desire  neither.  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches." 

However,  I  suppose  I  must  give  you  some  idea  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  passed  my  childhood.  I  don't  think  you  wiU  understand 
the  rest  unless  I  do.  Another's  life,  however  public  it  has  been,  is 
always  more  or  less  an  enigma  to  us  if  we  do  not  know  the  influences 
that  shaped  its  beginnings.  There  are  sure  to  be  occasional  solecisms, 
and  incongruities,  and  inconsistencies  for  which  we  are  unable  to 
account.  A  man  often  rises  to  a  higher  life  than  his  youth  gave 
promise  of,  but  he  seldom  loses  aU  trace  of  it.  I  think  I  may  put  it 
even  more  strongly,  and  say  that,  unless  we  become  irreclaimably  bad, 
we  never  get  quite  away  from  our  boyhood.  To  the  very  end  it 
clings  to  us,  as  the  fragrance  clings  to  the  jar  in  which  last  year's 
rose-leaves  were  stored. 

"  That  is  a  very  pretty  comparison,  Sir." 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.     It  is  precisely  my  own  opinion  ; 
indeed,  I  have  a  slight  doubt  whether  it  is  not  too  pretty  for  the 
subject. 
"  I  fear  you  are  rather  conceited,  Sir." 

I  hope  I  am.  Miss.  Don't  you  know  that  self-conceit  of  a  proper 
kind  is  a  great  sanatory  power,  conducive  to  health  and  longevity  ? 
It  is  only  self-conceit  of  the  vicious  sort — that  which  runs  into  self- 
admiration — ^that  is  fiital.  Mine  is  a  healthy  kind,  such  as  keeps 
courage  up  amid  difficulties. 
"  I  never  lieaixl  that,  before.  Sir." 

I  daresay  not.  I  reckon  it  one  of  t!ie  evidences  of  original  sin,  that 
theologians  and  preachers  seldom  discriminate  between  vitiated  virtues 
and  original  vices. 
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By  THE  Eev.  W.  Walters,  of  Birmingham. 


"  What  manner  t>f  child  shall  this  be ! " — ^LtiKR  i.  66. 

THE  dawn  of  life,  as  a  matter  of  reminiscence,  is  invested  with, 
peculiar  charms.  Those  of  us  who  have  reached  years  of  matu- 
rity love  to  live  over  our  childhood  again.  We  may  not  have 
the  power  to  analyse  and  sketch  our  early  years  with  the  masterly 
hand  x)f  a  Wordsworth ;  yet  memory  enriches  us  with  recollections  of 
affection,  adventure  and  gladness  gone  for  ever.  Niebuhr  the  traveller 
was  in  his  old  age  blind.  Often,. as  he  sat  leaning  back  in  his  arm- 
chair, his  friends  used  to  see  his  face  covered  with  smiles.  When 
asked  what  afforded  him  such  delight,  he  said  he  was  recalling  the 
magnificent  scenes  he  had  visited  in  his  earlier  days ;  and  that  as  he 
gazed  in  imagination  on  the  mountain  peaks  and  verdant  valleys,  the 
dark  forests  and  flowing  streams,  the  lofty  cliffs  and  boundless  seas, 
the  ten  thousand  sights  of  beauty  and  grandeur  which  had  charmed 
him  in  his  wanderings,  his  heart  thrilled  with  delight.  So  is  it  with 
some  of  us.  We  may  be  removed  by  place  and  time  far  from  the  home 
ind  pursuits  of  our  young  days ;  we  may  be  immersed  in  tlie  cares  of 
the  world;  our  legitimate  callings  may  demand  our  constant  attention; 
the  claims  of  the  present  may  be  so  numerous  and  pressing  as  to  leave 
scant  time  for  reflections  on  the  past ;  yet  moments  of  thoughtfulness 
will  occur,  in  which  we  see  again  childhood's  favourite  chair,  the 
scenes  of  our  juvenile  games,  the  lanes  in  which  we  gathered  the 
primroses  of  Spring,  the  woods  through  which  we  wandered,  and 
where  we  lingered  listening  to  the  songs  of  birds,  the  form  on  which 
we  sat  at  school  as  we  endeavoured  to  master  the  elements  of  learning, 
and  the  sanctuary,  the  floor  of  which  the  feet  of  our  youth  trod.  We 
hear  again  the  shout  of  gleeful  companions,  and  that  mother's  voice 
sweeter  than  the  melody  of  all  music.  The  man  whose  childhood  has 
quite  faded  from  his  memory,  with  whom  the  activities  of  the  present 
have  crowded  out  all  the  past,  whose  nature  is  so  corroded  that  there 
is  no  reflection  of  his  earlier  days,  who  thinks  it  unmanly  to  remember 
them;  that  man  has  lost  one  of  tke  most  precious  charms  of  life.  I 
hope  ever  to  remember  my  childhood, — 

"  From  early  days, 
Beginning  not  Ions  after  that  first  time 
In  which,  a  babe,  by  intercourse  of  touch 
I  held  mute  dialogues  with  my  mother's  heart." 

To  parents,  guardians,  and  teachers  of  the  yoimg,  the  dawn  of  life 
presents  many  aspects.  In  placing  children  under  our  care,  God  has 
entrusted  to  us  a  great  charge,  out  of  which  grow  some  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  life.  We  have  much  to  do  in  forming  the 
character  and  fixing  the  destiny,  not  only  of  those  directly  imder  us, 
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bat  of  numbera  moie  on  whom  they*  may  act  hereafter.  I  desire,  in 
this  leotoie,  to  increase  onr  interest  in  this  work,  and  deepen  our  sense* 
of  responsibility  in  relation  to  it 

I.  Tfie  davm  of  life  exhibits  great  diversities.  What  diversities  we 
see  in  the  dawn  of  day!  Sometimes  as  yon  look  eastward  in  the 
morning  your  eye  welcomes  an  unclouded  sunrise ;  the  heavens  far 
above  the  horizon  are  bright  as  gold,  the  air  is  balmy,  the  dew-drops 
hang  on  the  fine  gossamer  webs  like  strung  pearls ;  all  is  peaceful,  and 
pr^nant  with  the  promise  of  a  glorious  day.  Another  morning  yoo. 
see  dense  masses  of  dark  clouds  hanging  over  the  mountains,  tlirough 
wliose  occasional  rifts  the  angry  sun  shoots  liis  red  beams ;  the  atmos*: 
phere  is  raw  and  cheeiless ;  the  wind  sweeps  noisily  along,  and  there 
are  all  the  signs  of  a  continued  storm.  Such  diversities  are  there  in 
childhood.  Here  you  see  a  child  bom  and  nursed  amid  the  peacefui- 
ness  and  comfort  of  a  happy  home ;  it  opens  its  eyes  to  a  scene  of 
plenty,  and  as  it  gi-ows  up  finds  all  its  needs  anticipated  with  a  super- 
abundant supply.  But  there  you  see  another  bom  to  poverty  and 
distaress.  Here  you  find  a  group  of  clean,  well-bred  children,  watched 
over  by  parental  piety,  and  surrounded  by  aU  the  restraining  and 
elevating  influences  of  afiectionate  counsel  and  holy  example.  But 
there  yon  see  another  group  under  the  influence  of  vicious  training; 
growing  old  in  crime  while  their  years  are  young.  It  is  the  lot  of  most 
children  to  have  the  protection  of  their  parents  continued  to  them ; 
they  find  shelter  beneath  a  father's  refuge,  and  bliss  in  a  mother's  love. 
But  the  opening  life  of  others  is  blighted  by  early  orphanhood.  They 
hear  their  pla3anates  speak  of  a  father  and  of  a  mother,  but  the  words 
to  them  are  empty  sounds. 

There  are  diversities,  not  only  in  the  circumstances  of  childhood,  but 
also  in  childhood  itself.  Some  children  are  weak  and  ailing  from  their 
birth ;  others  are  strong  and  full  of  health.  What  a  sweet  simle  the  face 
of  one  child  wears  ?  How  soft  and  gentle  its  voice !  How  amiable  and 
tractable  and  obedient  its  disposition  1  You  cannot  help  loving  it  But 
see  the  contrast  that  other  child  presents !  Its  face  wears  a  sullen 
frown.  It  seems  continually  dissatisfied  and  distressed.  Disobedience 
towards  its  parents,  and  rudeness  to  strangers,  mark  its  whole  behaviour. 
Bichter  somewhere  says,  "  I  love  God,  and  every  little  child."  The 
sentiment  is  fine :  yet  there  are  some  children  whom  one  finds  it  hard 
to  love.  What  mental  differences  children  present  One  is  quick  to 
observe  everything  around  it ;  takes  in  knowledge  as  fast  as  you  can 
impart  it ;  carries  on  its  processes  of  reasoning,  if  not  according  to  the 
approved  rules  and  forms  of  logic,  yet  as  correctly  as  the  most  able 
logician ;  and  comes  to  its  conclusions  almost  before  you  are  aware  it' 
has  obtained  its  data.  Another  is  slow  to  notice  the  most  striking  and 
impressive  objects,  is  dull  of  comprehension,  makes  little  or  no  progress 
in  learning,  and  is  considered  by  all  a  dunce. 

These  diversities  teach  us  how  much  wise  discrimination  is  neces- 
sary in  the  training  and  teaching  of  children.  While  certain  well- 
defined  principles  should  ever  guide  us,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
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to  atempt  to  subject  all  to  the  same  rules.  Every  child  is  a  separate 
study.  A  gardener  prunes  his  trees  and  traias  his  plants  according  to 
their  individual  needs.  So  must  we  act  with  the  children  committed 
to  our  cara 

IL  The  daxon  of  life  presewts  features  of  intense  interest.  The  begin- 
ning of  things  is  always  interesting.  How  pleasing  to  see  the  tender 
blade  of  com  appear  above  the  soU,  or  the  young  plant  put  forth  its 
first  leaves  !  How  one  may  speculate  on  the  future  destiny  of  the 
young  sapling  just  springing  from  the  acorn!  The  new  year  has 
attractions  peciiliarly  its  own.  What  anxieties  and  hopes  and  wishes 
gather  around  the  enterprise  in  which  you  have  only  just  embarked ! 
A  deeper  interest  centres  in  that  little  child  which  has  come  into  your 
home,  and  is  enshrined  in  your  heart.  Its  birth  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  your  life.  What  solicitude  preceded  its 
approach  !  What  joy  welcomed  its  arrival !  What  fountains  of  love 
it  has  unsealed !  What  new  feelings  it  has  awakened !  What  thought 
and  care  it  concentrates  on  itself!  How  paramount  are  its  claims  1 
With  what  affectionate  interest  you  watch  its  growth !  How  eagerly 
you  look  for  its  first  smile  of  recognition !  Its  laugh  delights  and 
thrills  you  more  than  music.  Its  first  attempt  to  walk  alone  are 
observed  with  tender  care,  and  its  success  in  them  is  the  engrossing 
theme  of  conversation.  How  aU  this  interest  is  deepened  tenfold 
when  you  first  hear  its  prattle,  and  it  begins  to  call  you  by  the  endear- 
ing names  it  has  been  taught  to  use !  What  a  blessed  mission  a 
little  child  often  fulfils !  How  it  allays  rising  wrath,  and  causes  strife 
to  cease,  and  diflPuses  its  own  love  over  the  household ! 

<<  Children  are  Gk)d'8  apostles,  day  by  day 
Sent  forth  to  preach  of  love,  and  hope,  and  peace." 

The  children  are  the  most  precious  part  of  a  man's  treasure.  "  I 
remember,"  says  Bishop  Hall,  "  a  great  man  coming  into  my  house  at 
Waltham,  and  seeing  aU  my  children  standing  in  the  order  of  their 
age  and  stature,  he  said,  'These  are  they  that  make  rich  men 
poor.'  But  he  straight  received  this  answer, — '  Nay,  my  lord,  these 
are  they  that  make  a  poor  man  rich,  for  there  is  not  one  of  these 
whom  we  would  part  with  for  all  your  wealth.' " 

What  desires,  anticipations,  hopes,  fears,  the  little  child  awakens 
in  relation  to  the  future  !  We  are  often  ready  to  say,  when  gazing  on 
a  sleeping  infant,  as  the  friends  of  Zacharias  said  concerning  the 
infant  John,  "  Wliat  manner  of  child  shall  this  be ! "  That  baby-boy, 
now  his  father's  pride  and  the  joy  of  his  mother,  may  grow  up  to  live 
a  pure,  useful,  and  blessed  life ;  or,  he  may  become  vicious,  debased 
and  wretched.  He  may  prove  a  source  of  wide  and  lasting  blessing ; 
his  country  may  acknowledge  him  amongst  its  best  friends  and  bene- 
factors ;  he  may  carry  knowledge  and  civilization  and  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  to  barbarous  nations  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  death ;  or,  he  may 
become  the  pest  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  exert  a  ruinous  influence 
that  shall  extend  to  future  generations.  History  may  record  his  name 
and  deeds  with  approval ;  or,  if  he  find  a  place  on  its  pages,  it  may  be 
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a  place  of  reprobation  and  shame.  Men  and  women  saved  tlirougli 
his  instrumentality,  may  be  his  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  skies ;  or,  in 
perdition  his  name  may  be  uttered  with  bitter  curses  by  the  souls  he 
has  destroyed.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  speculate  on  the  future 
of  Uiat  infant  girl.  She  may  be  cut  off  in  childhood,  or  opening 
womanhood ;  or  live  to  a  good  old  age.  She  may  become  a  vain,  foolish 
woman ;  a  useless,  if  not  an  injurious  member  of  society ;  or,  she  may 
so  live  that  her  price  may  be  far  above  rubies,  and  her  works  may 
praise  her  in  the  gates.  We  may  ask  a  thousand  questions  concerning 
a  child,  to  not  one  of  which  is  it  possible  to  give  a  reply.  Tlie  un- 
certainty thus  hanging  about  childhood  invests  it  with  reverence.  It 
is  said  of  the  old  German  schoolmaster,  John  Trebonius,  the  instructor 
of  Martin  Luther,  that  he  always  appeared  before  his  boys  with 
uncovered  head,  "  For,"  says  he,  "  who  can  tell  what  may  rise  up  amid 
these  youths  ?  There  may  be  among  them  those  who  shall  be  learned 
doctors,  sage  legislators,  nay,  princes  of  the  empire."  And  there  was 
among  them,  though  at  that  time  no  man  knew  it,  the  brave,  bold, 
lion-hearted  Eeformer,  who  in  after  days  shook  Europe  to  its  founda- 
tions. 

III.  The  dawn  of  life  is  a  season  of  great  danger.  It  is  a  season  of 
physical  danger.  •  A  large  proportion  of  the  human  race — nearly  one 
hfidf — die  in  infancy  and. childhood.  With  few  exceptions  the  words 
of  the  poet  are  true, — 

''  There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  I 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended, 
But  has  one  vacant  chair." 

What  strange  sadness  there  is  about  the  death  of  a  little  child  1 
How  many  hopes  are  blighted !  How  many  purposes  changed !  How 
many  plans  brought  to  nought !  What  a  blank  is  caused  in  life !  How 
the  ties  of  earth  are  loosened !  How,  if  you  are  a  Christian,  the  attrac- 
tions heavenward  multiply  and  grow  strong !  With  what  new  mean- 
ing and  deeper  personal  interest  you  read  the  Saviour's  words — ''  Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven!"  When  children  live,  what  caie 
they  require !  No  other  creature  is  so  long  dependent  on  its  parents 
as  the  human  creature.  It  cannot  defend  itself  from  harm,  nor  secure 
the  necessaries  for  sustenance  for  years  after  its  birth.  And  who  does 
not  see  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in  this  ?  The  prolonged  connec- 
tion between  the  parent  and  the  child  thus  ensured ;  the  protection 
which  the  child  requires /r'om  its  parent;  and  the  dependence  which 
leads  it  to  cling  to  its  parent,  increase  and  strengthen  the  ligaments 
which  bind  together  the  members  of  the  domestic  constitution.  So 
the  whole  framework  of  society  is  established.  Communism  is  not 
the  law  of  our  race.  The  family  is  a  divine  institution ;  it  is  the 
foundation  of  aU  society ;  and  the  dangers  and  dependence  of  child- 
hood call  forth  parental  care  and  protection,  the  exercise  of  which 
awakens  affection  and  trust  in  the  child,  consolidate  the  foundation, 
and  render  the  structure  safe. 
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Childhood  is  a  season  of  mtntal  danger  and.  dependence.  The 
intellectual  faculties  begin  to  unfold  themselves,  and  Jiave  to  be  cai&r 
fully  watched.  We  miiat  continually  have  our  eye  on  the  opening, 
flowers,  lest  the  frost  nip  them,  or  the  wind  bruise  them,  or  the  sun; 
scorch  them,  or  any  rude  foot  trample  them  down.  We  must  impart 
information  to  the  young  mind,  seek  to  strengthen  and  cultivate  its 
powers,  inculcate  correct  principles ;  and  all  this  must  be  done  with 
care  and  much  discrimination.  Childhood,  as  I  have  remarked  before, 
presents  great  variety  of  mental  power  and  development.  One  child 
is  long  before  it  talks,  it  seems  for  years  scarcely  to  think ;  suddenly, 
however,  the  mind  is  quickened — studies  have  a  charm — ^knowledge  is 
sought  with  greediness — ^lost  opportunities  are  to  a  laige  extent 
redeemed,  and,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  heretofore  dull  boy. 
shoots  past  lis  early  companions,  and  astonishes  aU  who  know* 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  happens  that  precocious- 
children  disappoint  their  parents.  With  a  natural  bent  towards 
knowledge,  they  early  display  a  love  of  learning,  an  acuteness  of 
thought,  a  closeness  of  obsei'vation,  wliich  excite  interest  and  pride: 
Instead  of  being  restrained  by  proper  checks,  these  powers  are  forced ; 
the  tension  of  thought  is  too  great  for  the  cMld  to  bear ;  the  faculties 
snap  or  lose  their  elasticity,  and  the  precocious  child  that  awakened, 
the  astonislnnent  of  all  its  friends,  sinks  inU)  a  commonplace  youths 
scarcely  recognised  from  the  average  youth  of  the  neighbourhood.  In 
dealing  with  children  we  need  the  highest  wisdom,  for  it  depends 
greatly  on  us  whether  they  prove  wise  men  or  fools. 

Childhood  is  a  season  of  moral  danger.  Habits  are  formed,  and 
principles  of  action  adopted  that  influence  the  whole  after-life.  All 
children  are  bom  with  a  nature  that  tends  rather  to  evil  than  to  good. 
Bom  in  sin  and  shapen  in  iniquity,  they  go  astray  from  the  womb. 
The  bias  to  sin  is  early  shown.  Selfishness,  rebellion,  revenge,  evasion 
soon  appear.  Foolish  and  improper  words  are  quickly  caught; 
remembered,  and  repeated.  It  soon  becomes  evident  that,  in  some 
momentous  though  mysterious  sense,  the  doctrine  of  origiiwd  sin  is  a. 
fact  in  human  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew 
and  purify  that  natiuB,  a  truth  to  be  embraced  with  the  fullest  and 
most  implicit  faith.  While,  therefore,  human  hands  may  mould  a 
child  into  evU  courses,  God  alone  can  change  the  heart,  and  incline  to 
holiness.  Nevertheless,  you  may  do  much  to  give  quality  to  a  child's 
character  and  life.  The  angry  look  which  darkens  your  cotuitenanoe, 
throws  its  shadow  over  the  bright  and  happy  face  of  your  child.  That* 
falsehood,  or  evasion,  heard  or  perhaps  only  seen,  may  bring  back  to< 
you  one  day  a  lie.  Your  harsh  words  may  be  re-echoed  in  boisterous 
oaths.  On  the  other  hand,  though  no  parent  or  teacher  can  impart^ 
saving  grace,  yet  the  purity  of  your  speech,  the  transparency  of  your 
conduct,  your  "  light  and  sweetness,"  your  care  to  pluck  up  the  weeds 
which  grow  in  the  soil  of  a  child's  heart,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  piety 
there,  your  example  of  goodness  meeting  the  chUd  at  every  stepj  your 
ceaseless  prayers  for  early  conversion  may  all  be  returned  to  you.byfu 
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chiMhood  conseorated  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  life  spent  in  His  servioe. 
Parents  and  teachers !  begin  the  religious  training  of  youi  children 
early.  "  Be  very  vigilant/'  says  old  Philip  Quarles, "  over  thy  child  in 
the  April  of  his  understandings  lest  the  frost  of  May  nip  his  blossoms. 
While  he  is  a  tender  twig,  straighten  him ;  whilst  he  is  a  new  vessel, 
season,  him  ;  such  as  thou  makest  him,  such  commonly  shalt  thou  find 
him."  Some  persons  think  that  we  ought  not  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  children  while  they  are  very  young.  I  hold  otherwise.  You 
ooanot  b^in  too  soon.  I  quite  agree  with  Archbishop  Sharpe,  who, 
when  a  lady  told  him  that  she  would  not  communicate  Divine  truth 
to  her  children  till  they  had  attained  years  of  discretion,  said  in  reply, 
— ''  Madam,  if  you  do  not  teach  them,  the  devil  wilL"  We  should 
guazd  well  the  child's  entrance  upon  life.  At  the  foot  of  Snowdon, 
guarding  the  pass  of  Llanl)eris,  stands  Dolbadam  Tower.  Centuries 
ago  it  was  erected  to  command  the  passage  of  the  lakes  and  valley. 
Its  importance  for  that  purpose  is  obvious ;  the  enemy  resisted  and 
turned  aside  there,  the  whole  district  was  safe.  Thus  I  would  have 
you  guard  well  the  pass  of  childhood.  True,  you  cannot  ensure  absolute 
safety  for  youth  and  riper  years  ;  but  you  will  contribiUe  to  save  them 
from  danger,  and  to  fortify  them  against  the  enemies  that  would  seek 
their  hiirt 

God  teaches  us  in  nature  the  duty  of  this  early  watchfulness  and 
care.  See  how  He  protects  the  early  buds  in  Spring  by  a  thick  scale, 
which  is  thrown  off  when  they  burst !  I  have  walked  under  an  avenue 
of  chesnut  trees  just  after  the  young  foliage  has  come  out,  and 
observed  the  ground  covered  with  these  cast-off  coatings.  I  have  seen 
the  lesson  there.  I  have  read  of  a  traveller,  who  on  one  occasion  saw  a 
bird,  in  evident  fear  and  distress,  fly  backwards  and  forwards  from  its 
nest  to  a  neighbouring  tree,  every  time  it  approached  the  tree  plucking 
a  leaf,  and  then  on  its  return  depositing  it  carefully  in  its  nest.  After 
awhile  she  perched  herself  on  a  branch  near  at  hand.  Presently  a  large 
serpent,  wliich  the  bird's  watchful  eye  had  seen,  coiled  itself  around 
the  tree,  and  slowly  ascended  tiU,  with  glistening  eye  and  open  mouth, 
its  head  was  lifted  above  the  edge  of  the  nest.  But  as  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  leaves  most  offensive  to  the  serpent  tribe,  with  which 
the  bird  had  covered  her  young,  the  reptile  uncoiled  itself  and  dropped 
fcom  the  tree  to  the  ground,  as  if  the  ball  of  a  rifle  had  passed 
through  its  head.  The  parent  bird,  by  its  wisdom  and  care,  thus  saved 
ita  young  brood  You  see  the  lesson  there.  And  this  lesson,  indicated 
in  nature,  is  taught  in  the  plainest  manner  in  God's  Word.  "  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it."  The  Lord  grant  us  wisdom  and  grace  that  we  may 
leam  and  practise  this  lesson  well ! 

rV.  The  davm  of  life  is  a  time  of  permaTteTit  impression.  It  is  the 
time  for  acquiring  knowledge.  Lord  Brougham  says  that  the  child 
leams  more  during  the  first  seven  years  of  life  than  it  learns  all  its 
life  afterwards.  What  puzzling  questions  it  asks  !  How  it  plimges 
into,  the  midst  of  the  profoundest  depths  of  philosophy,  science,  and 
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theology !  It  handles  things  seen  and  unseen,  present  and  future. 
What  impressions  it  receives  as  to  distance,  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
objects  it  sees,  as  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  people  about 
it !  What  wonder  fills  its  breast !  What  joy  it  has  at  times !  Some 
of  its  waking  moments  are  as  full  of  innocent  delight  as  they  can 
contain ;  and  even  in  its  sleep,  when,  according  to  Qie  Irish  legend, 
the  angels  are  whispering  to  it,  its  angelic  face  is  one  heavenly 
smile.  As  its  powers  of  observation,  memory,  and  reflection  grow, 
its  impressions  multiply,  it  learns  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  follows 
the  examples  of  its  seniors.  How  many  children  are  ruined  by  the 
evil  counsel  and  example  of  their  parents !  How  many  are  made 
paupers,  drunkards,  thieves,  and  become  lost  to  all  that  is  good! 
Fathers  and  mothers !  you  owe  it  to  God,  to  society,  to  yourselves, 
and  to  your  children,  that  you  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  Ye  fathers !  watch  over  them  with  pious 
care.  Ye  mothers !  imitate  the  mother  of  Samuel  and  the  mother  of 
Timothy.  My  heart  bleeds  for  scores  of  children  I  see  from  day 
to  day,  whose  lives  are  embittered  at  their  very  source  by  the 
misconduct,  unwisdom,  or  neglect  of  their  parents.  Some  treat 
their  children — their  own  flesh  and  blood  —  with  the  greatest 
cruelty.  They  punish  them  as  if  they  hated  them,  and  were  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  put  them  to  pain.  The  chastisement  they 
inflict  is  ten  times  more  severe  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  is  the  out- 
burst of  wrath  and  vindictiveness,  not  the  discipline  of  love.  How 
many  spoil  their  children  by  over-indulgence!  They  either  refuse 
to  see  any  evil  in  them,  or  they  have  not  the  moral  courage  to 
chastise  them  for  the  evU  they  see.  The  result  is  that  they  lose  all 
control  over  their  family,  and  often,  like  Eli  of  old,  they  have  to  eat 
the  bitter  fruit  of  their  folly.  Many  parents  act  unwisely  in  the 
unequal  way  in  which  they  treat  their  children.  One  day  they  are 
most  kind  and  fond ;  they  grant  them  any  request,  no  matter  how 
foolish;  nothing  is  too  much  to  do  for  them;  there  is  something 
almost  maudlin  in  their  fondness.  The  next  day  they  are  stem  and 
morose,  ready  to  fly  like  a  beast  of  prey  on  all  who  come  near  thenL 
And,  alas !  how  many  parents  neglect  their  children  altogether. 
It  seems  to  them  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  they  have 
food  and  clothing  or  not;  whether  they  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 
vice,  and  at  last  perish  for  ever,  or  become  wise  and  good,  and  inherit 
eternal  life.  Blessed  be  God,  there  are  Cliristian  parents  in  the  land, 
imder  whose  pious  care  there  is  rising  up  a  seed  to  serve  Him,  and  a 
generation  to  fear  His  name!  Thank  God  for  our  Sunday-school 
Teachers !  England  owes  to  them  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude.  Much 
of  the  good  order,  social  comfort,  and  piety  of  our  age,  is  the  result  of 
their  efforts  and  prayers. 

Parents  and  teachers!  relax  not  in  your  exertions.  Now  is  the 
time  for  you  to  communicate  soimd  instruction,  and  train  up  the  next 
generation  for  God.  You  may  bend  the  sapling — ^you  cannot  bend 
the  oak.    You  may  more  easily  turn  a  river  at  its  source,  than  where 
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it  bears  fleets  on  its  waters,  and  broadly  flows  into  the  sea.  Near 
the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Eocky  Moimtains,  more 
than  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  there  are  two 
springs,  close  to  each  other,  and  almost  on  a  level.  Either  streamlet 
might  easily  be  turned  into  an  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which 
it  flows.  Follow  one  of  them,  you  will  find  it  turning  towards  the 
east,  descending  from  valley  to  valley,  receiving  tributaries  as  it  rolls 
on,  gathering  in  volume  and  force,  till  it  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Retrace  your  steps,  and  follow  the  other ;  you  will  see 
it  flowing  westward,  gradually  descending,  receiving  auxiliary  streams, 
and  increasing  in  breadth  and  deepness,  till  it  pours  its  mighty 
waters  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Though  as  they  approach  the  end  of 
their  course,  thousands  of  miles  apart  from  each  other,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  arrest  their  progress,  yet  at  the  outset  a  small  effort  might 
turn  the  westerly  stream  eastward,  and  cause  the  easterly  one  to  flow 
in  a  westerly  course.  As  it  is  with  these  great  rivers,  so  is  it  in  large 
measure  with  tlie  children  entrusted  to  your  care. 

Parents!  consider  your  responsibilities  welL  Awake  to  the  dis- 
charge of  your  solemn  duty.  You  know  not  how  much  depends  on 
your  conduct  towards  the  children  God  has  given  you.  Impart  to 
them  sound  instruction,  set  before  them  a  good  example,  seek  to 
make  them  useful  citizens,  and  pray  God  to  make  them  true 
Christians.  You  may  at  times  find  your  judgment  at  fault.  Your 
patience  may  be  sorely  tried.  You  may  suffer  occasional  disappoint- 
ment. But  the  throne  of  grace  still  stands,  and  the  God  of  grace 
waits  to  bless  you.  Here  many  a  persevering  father  has  renewed  his 
strength,  and  many  a  weeping  mother  dried  her  teal's.  Wait  upon 
Crod,  and,  sooner  or  later.  He  will  reward  your  toU.  Some  of  your 
children  may  be  converted  while  you  live,  others  after  you  are  dead ; 
your  sons  wiR  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youtli,  your  daughters 
as  comer-stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace. 

Sunday-school  Teachers !  be  in  earnest.  Your  work  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever,  and  needs  higher  qualifications  and  more  thorough 
consecration.  You  have  difficulties  with  whicli  to  grapple,  enemies 
to  contend  against,  numberless  and  nameless  discouragements.  Let 
them  not  daunt  you.  It  will  not  do  for  you  in  these  days  to  be 
ignorant,  idle,  heartless,  or  craven.  Popery,  infidelity,  practical 
irreligion  are  awake  and  busy ;  borrowing  our  modes  of  warfare,  tliey 
are  earnestly  battling  with  us  for  the  upgrowing  population  of  these 
realms.  Be  true  to  yourselves,  your  work,  your  charge,  and  your 
Lord.  Gather  motive  and  impulse  from  the  cross.  Seek  strength 
from  above.  With  "  th«  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  tlie  Word  of 
God,"  fight  your  battles.  Wield  it  valiantly ;  and,  at  no  distant  day, 
hymns  of  triumph  shall  fill  the  earth,  and  resound  to  the  skies  ;  and 
children  again,  as  the  children  in  the  temple  of  old,  shall  shout, 
•*  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  !  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord." — Vieivs  of  Life.  By  W.  Walters.  London: 
Elliot  Stoclc     Second  edition. 
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*iTha  fonndatiozi  of  Gk>d  standoUi  Bore,  haying  this  seal,  The  Lord  knvwdth  them  ihit 
aore  HLb.  And*  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Chziat  depart  framnsiqiiity."—- 
2  Tim.  ii.  16—26  (chiefly  verse  19). 

The  perplexing  diTersity  of  meamngs  attached  to  these  words  will  beayoided, 
and  tiie  sense  cleared,  simply  by  the  reader  coming  to  a  stop  at  the  wooDd 
seal — <' The  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  haying  this  seal."  Thooa, 
proceeding  with  the  next  member  of  the  sentence,  which  is  an  inference  or 
conclusion  from  the  defection  of  the  apostatizers— *'  The  Lord  knoweth,  or 
will  make  known,  them  that  are  His,  and  let  erery  one  that  nameth  t&e 
name  of  Christ  depart  from,  iniquity." 

THEBE  is  a  complicatioii  in  these  words  which  must  be  studied,  in 
connection  with  the  foregoing  verses,  in  order  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  their  meaning  and  import  Two  individuals  had 
embraced  deadly  heresies.  They  had  taught  that  there  is  no  leBUF- 
rection  of  dead  bodies,  but  that  the  resurrection  of  souls  out  of  a 
natural  state  of  spiritual  death  and  corruption  is  all  that  is  meant  by 
the  term.  The  Apostle  shows  that  such  an  opinion  overtlirows  tiie 
very  foundation  of  hope ;  consequently,  that  the  faith  of  the  Grospel 
itself  was  overturned,  and  Christianity,  as  a  blessed  system  of  truth 
and  faith,Hiestroyed  by  the  tenet  propagated  by  this  heresy.  Timothy 
is  warned  against  the  vain  babblings  of  such  teachers ;  and  the  Apostie 
indicates,  if  that  error  were  allowed  in  the  Church,  it  would  do  that 
in  the  spiiitual  body  which  cancerous  sores  do  in  the  mortal  body — 
namely,  eat  into  the  vitals,  and,  in  time,  would  turn  the  spiritual  body 
of  Christ's  Church  into  moral  corruption  and  death.  Starting  from 
this  idea,  and  carrying  out  the  thought  of  builders  and  a  bmlding, 
and  glancing  at  the  structure  not  reared  with  hands  and  its  impeiish- 
able  nature,  he  contrasts  the  building  of  God,  in  its  solidity  and  wear, 
with  the  ruined  foundation  on  which  these  apostatizers  were  attempt- 
ing to  build.  Nevertheless,  saith  the  Apostle — i,e,,  notwithstanduig 
the  defection  of  such  men,  aod  any  number  of  such — their  departure 
from  the  faith  can  in  no  wise  aflfiect  "  the  foundation  of  Grod  which 
stands!"  But  what  is  that  foundation  ?  Answer,  Not  the  Apostles, 
not  Popes  and  Ecclesiastical  persons ;  but  the  person,  work,  and  Besur-- 
rection  of  Christ  we  take  to  be  it,  as  upon  this,  and  hy  this,  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  system  stands  sure.  His  incarnation  is  one 
great  fact.  His  death  as  an  atonement  for  our  sins  is  another  great 
fact,  and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  the  greatest  fact  of  aU,  as 
it  puts  the  seal  of  Almighty  God  upon  the  Great  Redeemer's  finished 
undertaking  for  human  salvation.  This,  0  this,  imlike  all  the  systems 
of  religion  and  philosophy  originated  by  man,  is  wholly  independent 
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of  the  endless  vacillations  and  changes  of  opinion.  This  rests  not  on 
the. genius  and  learning  of  sages,  nor  on  the  number  and  importance 
of  those  who  patronise  it,  but  upon  the  weU-established  and  immov- 
able tnUhs  of  Odd's  eternal  laws  published  from  heaven,  spoken  by 
€rod  manifest  in  the  flesh.  His  vemcity  sealed  with  His  blood,  and 
attested  further  by  His  resurrection  and  ascension  into  heaven. 

The  Apostle's  spirit  that  finds  utterance  upon  the  case  of  the 
defection  of  certain  professors  is  really  beautiful  and  confiding ;  no 
doubt  his  pity  was  stirred  for  these  unhappy  men,  Hymemeus  and 
Philetus— as  who  would  not  be,  for  souls  falling  into  the  snare  of  the 
enemy  ? — ^but  he  turns  him  instantly  to  fix  liis  delighted  gaze  on  the 
sure  and  imperishable  structure  of  inviolable  truth  itself,  which  bids 
defiance  to  sdl  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  to  imsettle  ! 

A  seal  is  affixed  to  deeds  and  docimients  of  various  descriptions  to 
authentixsate  them.  We  take  the  deed  in  question  before  us  to  be  the 
Bedemption  by  Christ,  His  Hesurrection  the  seal,  and  that  of  all  His 
people ;  for  that  was  the  doctrine  denied  by  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus, 
but  xix)on  which  heaven's  seal,  on  the  Christian  doctrine,  as  an  incon- 
testiUe  tmth,  is  stamped  in  tjie  rising  again  of  this  glorious  Redeemer, 
the  Father  hereby  declaring  His  acceptance  of  the  suretyship  and  work 
of  the  Son.  "  Him  hath  Grod  the  Father  sealed,"  which  was  spoken 
not  only  of  the  Divine  attributes  displayed  in  His  benevolent  life,  but 
of  His  rising  again  from  the  dead  as  welL  "  I  have  laid  in  Zion  a 
stone,  a  precious  and  sure  foundation,  and  he  who  believeth  shall  not 
make  haste."  "  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  wliich  is 
laid,  viz.,  Christ  Jesus."  "As  a  wise  master-builder,  I  have  laid  the 
foimdation,  and  another  buildeth  thereon."  "  Leaving  the  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  to  perfection."  Now,  these  prin- 
ciples are  not  human  speculations ;  they  rise  out  of  the  grand  facts  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  are  inseparable  from  them.  We  may 
reason  upon  them,  we  may  argue  from  them,  we  may  expound  and 
illustmte.as  we  may ;  but  there  stand  the  facts  constituting  thds  foun- 
dation, having  upon  it  God*s  own  seal  and  signature,  "  Declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  vAih  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  ly  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead.'*  Here,  then,  a  man  may  build  his 
towering  hopes  for  eternity  with,  not  apparent,  but  absolute  safety  and 
security.  Here  he  may  stand  and  gaze  on  the  multitude  of 
speculatists  spread  below,  amusing  themselves  with  profitless  reveries, 
and  fighting  their  theological  battles  with  the  weapons  of  logic  and 
metaphysics,  while  he  himself  finds  "no  end  in  wandering  mazes 
lost'  ?  No;  but  with  a  satisfaction  and  high  assurance,  yet  in  a 
childlike  reliance  on  the  Word  of  Him  who  cannot  lie.  Ood  has  said 
it;  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  creed  which  never  grows  old,  is  never 
obsolete,  and  to  which  "  the  pUlazed  firmament  is  rottenness  " ! 

The  next  two  expressions  seem  to  come  out  of  the  case  disposed  of. 
The  one  of  them  has  received  two  renderings :  "  The  Lord  knoweth 
them  who  are  His  " ;  or  "  the  Lord  will  make  known  them  who  are 
His."    Both  views  do  equally  bring  out  the  sentiment  which  appears 
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to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  1st  "  The  Lord  knoweth  them  who 
are  His,"  has  respect  to  the  heretics.  As  if  the  Apostle  liad  said,  Be 
it  that  these  professors  have  turned  out  so,  they  have  but  appeared  in 
their  trvs  character ;  if  they  had  been  the  Lord's  own  children,  they 
had  not  drifted  away  from  Him  in  this  manner ;  His  own  "  whom  He 
loves  He  loves  to  the  end."  "  His  sheep  cannot  perish,  neither  can 
any  pluck  them  out  of  His  hand."  He  has  a  certain  foreknowledge 
and  predestination  of  them,  and  His  covenant  with  them  in  Christ 
cannot  be  broken.  "Height  nor  depth,  things  to  come  nor  things 
present,  nor  evil  angels,  can  separate  them  from  the  love  of  God  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord."  "  The  Lord  keepeth  the  feet  of  His 
saints ;  the  wicked  shall  be  silent  in  darkness."  And  thus  do  we 
conclude  concerning  all  such  as  apostatize ;  men  who,  like  Simeon  the 
sorcerer,  for  a  time  seemed  to.  believe,  yea,  and  was  baptized,  but 
who,  by  and  bye,  stood  revealed  as  one  "  whose  heart  was  not  right 
in  the  sight  of  God,  but  who  was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of 
iniquity."  Be  not  greatly  astonished,  then,  when  such  characters  turn 
up,  we  are  warned  to  expect  such  painfully-trying  events.  "  There 
must  also  be  heresies  among  you,  tliat  they  who  are  approved  may  be 
made  manifest  among  you."  Whoever  goes,  or  comes,  matters  not  to 
faithful  souls  ;  "  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,"  and  cannot  be 
moved.  2nd.  Or  look  at  the  passage  in  its  other  rendering :  "  The 
Lord  "wiU  make  knovm  them  who  are  His."  And  how  ?  How  does 
He  make  known  them  who  are  His,  in  contradistinction  to  such  as  are 
either  nominal  professors  or  mere  men  of  the  world?  We  reply, 
because  the  Scripture  and  experience  reply.  By  their  constancy  in  tJie 
faith,  and  their  contending  earnestly  for  it ;  if  not  by  eloquent  speech, 
yet  by  consistency,  steadiness  and  perseverance  in  the  ways  of  God, 
despite  of  inward  corruptions  and  outward  afflictions  for  the  Gospel's 
sake — such  who  cheerfully  bear  the  cross,  and  neither  shirk  the  duties 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  self-denial,  nor  are  they  ashamed  of  Clmst, 
His  people,  and  commandments.  "  Knowing,  brethren  beloved,  your 
election  of  God  for  our  Gospel  came  not  to  you  in  word  only  but  in 
power."  The  Lord  makes  known  them  who  are  His,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  teaching  them  to  make  a  bold  stand  for  Him  in  separation 
from  the  world;  but  not  by  that  only,  but  by  "holding  fast  the 
beginning  of  their  confidence,"  by  continuing  in  "  the  work  of  faith 
and  labour  of  love,"  and  patience  of  hope,  even  to  the  last. 

This  "  making  of  them  known,"  therefore,  you  perceive  is,  in  process 
of  time,  evidence  or  proof  of  their  standing  before  God,  which  gathers 
strength  and  lustre  and  beauty  as  their  course  runs  out.  So  Peter  has 
it :  "  Give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure :  for,  if  ye 
do  these  things,  ye  shall  never  fall :  for  so  an  entrance  shall  be  minis- 
tered to  you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Or  you  may  take  it  as  in  the  next  expression : 
"  And  let  eveiy  one  who  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity."  This  may  be  taken  as  a  brief  reply  to  the  inqidry,  How 
does  tlie  Lord  make  knonm  His  ovm  ?    Answer,  By  their  departing 
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from  iniquity — ie.,  by  a  course  of  holy  living.  Or,  again,  you  may 
take  these  words  as  an  exhortation.  Now,  then,  as  the  summing  up 
and  improvement  of  this  whole  matter,  let  us  aU.  who  have  taken  on 
us  the  sacred  profession  of  Christ  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  clear 
separation  from  all  old  habits  and  courses  of  sinning  against  God ;  let 
this  practical  proof  of  our  sincerity  stand  forth  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and 
let  nothing  less  satisfy  our  own  minds  and  consciences  that  we  are  in 
a  right  state  of  mind  and  in  a  right  course  of  walking,  such  as  must 
certainly  bear  us  onward  to  the  city  of  God  and  procure  for  us  a 
gracious  admission.  "  Blessed  are  they  who  do  His  commandments, 
they  shall  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  enter  through  the  gates 
into  the  city." 

Now,  the  connection  of  aU  this  with  the  subsequent  verses  does 
not,  at  first  sight,  appear  very  clear ;  but,  studying  these  words,  the 
connection  comes  out  thus :  a  man  might  say  to  himself,  Well,  if  I 
can  just  so  believe  and  live  that  I  may  eventually  be  saved,  it  is 
enough.     No,  saith   the  Apostle,  it  is  not  enough;  there  be  some 
mean-spirited  Christian  professors  who  dream  only  of  getting  to  heaven 
any  way,  as  securing  their  safety  from  condemnation.     But  that  is  far 
from  being  enough.     Here  he  f oUows  up  aU  he  has  taught  to  Timothy 
by  presenting  a  matter  of  holy  emulation  in  running  the  Christian 
race.     "  In  a  great  house  there  are  not  only  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  also  of  wood  and  earth,  and  some  to  honour  and  some  to  dis- 
honour."    Almost  evQTj  fiaure  of  spiritual  things  fails  somewhere,  so 
here  there  can  be  no  vessels  to  dishonour  in  the  Father's  house  above ; 
all  are  "  the  vessels  of  mercy  afore  prepared  to  glory ; "  but  these  are  not 
all  of  eqtuil  capacity  nor  of  equal  brilliancy.     The  Apostle,  therefore, 
here  makes  it  evident  that  there  are  degrees  of  glory  yonder,  and  that 
eminent  virtue  here  will  meet  with  eminence  yonder  too.     The  same 
is  taught  in  another  place :  "  As  one  star  differeth  from  another,  so  is 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  " ;  and  in  another,  "  The  wise  shall  shine 
as  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever."    Wherefore,  "  if  a  man  purge  himself  from 
these  " — that  is,  if  he  shaU  labour  after  Twt  being  saved  any  way,  but 
after  eminence  in  holiness,  diligently,  perseveringly,  separating  himself 
from  all  that  is  unworthy  of  the  Christian  name  and  character — *'  he 
shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honour" — i.e.,  of  distinguished  honour,  and 
"meet  for  the  Master's  use,"  put  into  rfera^eei  position,  possessed  of 
exalted  enjoyment,  and  employed  in  the  high  service  of  the  King  of 
Glory ! 

Thus  you  see  that,  while  salvation  is  wholly  of  grace,  and  can  in  no 
sense  be  the  reward  of  our  works,  believers  are  not,  on  that  account, 
left  to  live  an  indolent  and  fruitless  life ;  there  is  ample  room  left  for 
a  burning  zeal  and  a  divine  enthusiasm — the  love  of  Christ  and  of 
His  highest  commendation,  presenting  to  a  sacred,  aspiring  spirit  the 
noblest  possible  object  of  ambition  by  a  self-surrender  and  self- 
dedication  to  the  present  service  of  the  Master.  The  same  doctrine 
brought  out  here  runs  through  the  whole  Scriptures,  as  in  the  parable 
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of  the  talents  and  of  the  sower :  *"  He  who  soweth  sparingly,  and  he  who 
soweth  bountifully,  every  man  shall  receive  hia  own  reward  according 
to  his  own  labour."  "God  is  not  unrighteous,  therefore  not  un&ithful 
to  forget  your  work  and  labour  of  love  which  ye  have  showed  to  His 
name;  and  we  desire  that  every  one  of  you  do  show  the  same 
diligence  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  to  the  end." 

There  are  two  ways  of  coming  short  of  the  end  of  faith,  consequently 
of  missing  eternal  life — the  one,  by  imWbing  errcmeous  doctrines,  which 
strike  at  the  root ;  the  other,  by  sliding  into  an  vmmioral  course  of  action. 
It  is  a  great  means  of  preservation  &om  the  ^rst,  to  guard  against  a 
speculative  turn  of  mind  which  loves  and  runs  after  every  new  thing. 
The  man  who  ardently  loves  and  habitually  studies  the  grand  cardinal 
truths  of  tlie  Gospel,  and  who  finds  unceasing  satisfaction  in  them,  is 
little  disposed  to  go  after  the  Athenian  curiosity  of  "  seeing  or  hearing 
some  new  thing."  He  lives  at  home  with  the  well-known  and  well- 
established  doctrines  of  revealed  religion.  He  goes  out  after  the  foot- 
steps of  the  flock,  and  is  a  follower  of  them  "  who  through  faith  and 
patience  inherit  the  promises."  He  has  liere,  in  the  word  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  depths  of  wisdom  which  he  has  never  explored, 
mines  of  spiritual  wealth  which  he  shall  never  exhaust, — ^wherefore, 
he  is  at  no  loss  for  mental  occupation — ^has  neither  time  nor  stomach 
for  religious  novelties  which  cany  away  into  airy  regions  of  wild 
conjecture.  Happy  they  now  are  who  hear  not  the  cry,  "  Lo !  here,  and 
lo  1  there,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  them" — "the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost" ;  or,  in  the  words 
of  the  olden  wisdom,  "  The  good  man  is  satisfied  &om  himself,"  or,  in 
Christ's  own  words,  "  has  in  Kim  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto 
eternal  life."  The  second  of  these  evil  courses,  tliat  of  falling  into  the 
alough  of  sensuality  in  one  form  or  another,  can  best  be  avoided  by 
uncea^sing  watchfulness  and  prayer — avoiding  "the  appearance  of  evil" 
by  cultivating  the  love  of  purity,  the  abhorrence  of  a  mere  fleshly 
gratification  embraced  and  vested  in  a  strict  regard  to  the  laws  of 
temperance,  and  not  in  meats  and  drinks  only,  but  in  everything 
lawful  in  a  degree,  but  unlawful  and  criminal  in  excess. 

Thus  we  find  the  whole  journey  of  human  lifie  beset,  on  all  hands,  by 
snares ;  some  most  beautiful  and  alluring;  some  veiled  over,  and 
requiring  a  keen  look-out  and  a  sharp  penetration  to  detect;  and  some 
wUch  border  so  close  upon  ApoUyon's  grounds  as  to  demand  the 
exercise  of  a  wise  discrimination  to  avoid. 

Thrice  happy  they  who,  aware  of  their  danger,  are  every  day  waUdi^ 
warily^  and  ever  putting  themselveB  in  the  keeping  of  Israel's 
Shepherd,  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  To  Him,  after  all  has  been 
said  by  Jude  as  a  faithful  monitor,  he  commends  the  Ghriatiana  he 
addressed,  and  we  commend  you  in  his  words :  ''Now  to  Him  who  is 
able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  to  present  jrou  faultless  before  this 
presence  of  BSs  glory  with  exceediog  joy  * ;  or,  in  Paul's  style,  "  Now 
the  Lord  of  peace  Himself  give  you  peace,  always,  by  all  means.  The 
Lord  be  with  you  all"     AmftTi 
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Or,  if  you  would  turn  prayer  into  praise,  or  combine  both  into  one, 
say  or  sing : 

"  Abide  witb  me  I    Fast  falls  the  eyentide ; 
The  darkness  thickens :  Lord  with  me  abide ; 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee, 
Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with  me ! 

"  I  need  T?iy  presence  eveir  passing  hour  ; 
What  but  Thy  grace  can  lou  the  tempter^s  power  ? 
Who,  like  Thyself  ,  my  (hiide  and  Stay  can  be  P 
Through  cloud  and  sunshine,  O  abide  wit^  me  I " 

All  young  Christians  may  learn  from  this :  1st.  That  they  may  boast, 
if  they  will,  with  highest  confidence  in  the  solidity  of  the  foimdation- 
truth  of  Christianity — the  wisdom,  and  grace,  and  glory  of  the  struc- 
ture ;  but  this  appreciation  of  what  is  truly  great  and  incomparably 
excellent,  is  wosds,  can  do  nothing  for  any  man  whose  habits  of  life 
are  not  in  keeping  with  its  sacredness.  The  caution  thrown  out  ia 
these  emphatic  terms  falls  with  a  blighting  scourge  on  all  mere 
t^dkers,  empty  professors,  and  unholy  livers.  "  Let  every  one  who 
nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity."  To  build  on  a 
creed,  however  sound ;  to  praise  a  well-compacted  or  eloquent  exhibi- 
tion of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  even  to  expend  means  and 
substance  in  its  maintenance  and  propagation,  yet  secretly  rolling 
sin  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  the  tongue,  must  be  the  deadliest  delusion 
that  ever  enters  the  vaUey  and  shadow  of  death.  Let  every  inquirer 
after  the  way  of  life  consider  it — ^yea,  let  advanced  Christians  them- 
selves not  imagine  that  they  may  treat  the  solemn  warning  with 
indifference.  0,  no !  let  us  have  assurance  doubly  sure,  if  you  will ; 
but  see  that  it  walks  side  by  side  with  holiness,  for  without  it  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord. 

2nd.  Let  them  take  counsel  with  experienced  and  exercised  believers, 
for  they  have  much  to  learn  after  they  have  found  the  way  of  life ;  but, 
above  all  things,  let  them  devoutly  study  the  holy  Scriptures — ^the 
repository  of  Divine  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  and  not  for  an  hour,  a 
day,  or  a  week,  but  all  the  days,  weeks,  and  years  of  their  lives ;  for 
in  this  lies  the  secret  of  dieir  strength  and  constancy  even  to  the  end. 

Aliquis. 
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THE  word  Glacier  is  derived  originally  from  the  Latin  Olacius, 
ice.     Foreign  equivalents  of  our  woid  Glacier  are — for  French, 
Glacier,  or  GlaciSre ;  German,  Gletscher ;  Tyrol,  Fimer ;  Italian, 
Mont^  di  Ghiaccio. 

Glaciers,  then,  as  the  name  implies,  are  composed  of  ice ;  and, 
from  the  form  which  they  take,  we  may  call  them  ice-rivers.  These 
glaciers,  or  ice-rivers,  are  found  in  mountainous  countries,  such  as 
Switzerland,  Norway,  Iceland,  New  Zealand,  and  India  (in  the 
Himalayas) ;  also  in  the  Polar  Regions. 

Glaciers  have  been  divided  into  three  parts — the  terminal,  the 
middle,  and  the  upper.  The  terminal  part  is  found  in  Switzerland,  as 
much  as  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  below  the  snow-line.  The  upper  part, 
being  always  above  the  snow-line,  lies  in,  and  forms  part  of  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow.  These  glaciers  always  lie  in  valleys ;  the 
terminal  part  presenting  an  abrupt  front  of  many  feet  in  height. 
This  ice-cliflf  is  very  irregular,  and  has  numerous  hollows  and  caverns 
in  its  face.  The  middle  portion  is  an  irregular  wavy  mass  of  ice,  of 
great  depth.  The  upper  part  is  what  we  may  call  ice  in  a  transition 
state — trough,  snowy,  and  less  compact  than  the  lower  parts. 

Glaciers  are  in  constant  motion ;  and,  from  observations  made  by 
scientific  men,  are  foimd  to  descend  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to 
600  feet  yearly.  Tlie  Mer  de  Glace  moves  20  to  30  inches  per 
day  in  summer,  and  10  to  15  inches  in  winter.  The  upper  part, 
therefore,  is  the  source  or  feeder  of  the  glacier ;  wliilst  the  terminal 
part  is  constantly  being  melted  by  the  greater  heat  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  mountain  slope.  The  quantity  of  snow  which  falls  annually 
above  the  snow-line,  in  a  mountainous  district,  will,  therefore,  indicate 
to  a  certain  extent  the  size  of  the  glaciers  in  that  district.  The 
snow-line  varies  in  height,  and  we  may  conceive  of  it  as  a  curve, 
whose  extremities  are  at  the  sea-level  in  Polar  regions,  and  whose 
other  parts  are  at  a  varying  height  above  sea-level  (passing  a  little 
above  our  own  highest  mountains) ;  attaining  in  Switzerland  a  height  of 
about  8,000  feet — or  8,000  feet  on  the  northern  side,  and  8,800  feet  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  mountains,  above  sea-level.  This  line  is  the 
boundary  between  two  portions  of  the  annual  snowfall,  viz.,  that 
portion  in  wliich  the  fall  is  greater  than  the  melting,  and  that  portion 
in  wliich  the  melting  is  greater  than  the  fall.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
line  above  which  snow  never  melts,  this  excess  of  snow  melted 
oelow  the  snow-line  being  due  to  avalanches.  The  geographical 
situation  of  tlie  district  will  affect  the  showfall,  and  this  because  snow 
is  a  crystalline  form  of  moisture. 

We  may  now  ask.  From  whence  do  we  derive  such  stores  of 
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moisture,  and  how  are  they  conveyed  to  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountains  ? 

To  the  sun's  heat  we  owe  these  supplies.  The  powerful  vertical 
rays  of  the  sun  in  tropical  regions,  acting  upon  the  water  surfaces 
there,  impart  sufficient  heat  to  the  layers  of  water  exposed  to  their 
action,  as  to  cause  part  of  the  water  to  be  changed  into  vapour, 
which,  being  specifically  lighter  than  the  surrounding  air,  rises  into 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  now,  being  caught  by  air- 
cuiTents,  also  set  in  motion  by  the  solar  heat  (such  as  the  upper 
currents  of  the  trade  winds),  is  carried  to  other  and  cooler  regions  of 
the  globe,  there  to  be  condensed,  and  to  appear  as  rain ;  or,  if  the 
cooling  influence  be  below  freezing-point,  to  be  transformed  into  the 
snow-flake.  Snow  crystals  are  very  beautiful,  and  are  generally  of  a 
six-rayed  form.  The  pfecipitation  of  this  moisture  into  rain  or  snow 
takes  place  largely  in  mountainous  districts ;  and  tliis  because  these 
districts,  from  their  elevation,  are  in  the  region  of  the  moisture-laden 
air-currents,  and,  by  the  cooling  influence  of  their  surfaces,  con- 
densation of  the  moisture  is  effected — first,  into  the  visible  form  of 
cloud  ;  second,  in  that  of  liquid,  as  rain ;  and  third,  in  the  solid  state, 
as  snow. 

Moisture-laden  currents  of  air,  when  at  a  lower  elevation  than  the 
mountain  top,  may  be  deflected  upwards,  and,  by  the  consequent 
exi>ansion  of  the  air  on  reaching  a  higher  elevation,  or  one  of  less 
pressure,  the  air  of  these  currents  will  fall  in  temperature,  and  pre- 
cipitation of  the  suspended  moisture  will  ensue. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  ultimate  source  of  the  glacier.  We  have 
now  to  follow  the  frozen  moisture,  or  snow,  through  its  various  stages, 
until  it  takes  the  form  of  ice. 

Tlie  snow,  as  it  falls,  is  a  dry,  powdery  substance,  and  has  no 
coherence.  In  order  to  bring  this  powdery  substance  into  a  more 
compact  state,  it  must  be  either  completely  liquified  and  then  frozen, 
thus  becoming  ice ;  or  it  might  be  brought  to  near  its  melting-point, 
viz.,  32  degrees  (that  is  the  freezing-point  of  water),  and  then,  by 
pressure  and  subsequent  freezing,  made  to  assume  a  hard,  compact 
structure.  The  formation  of  glacial  ice  appears  to  be  through  a 
combination  of  both  processes.  Through  the  action  of  the  sun's  heat, 
the  upper  parts  of  the  snow-fields  are  melted ;  the  water  so  produced 
will  then  trickle  through  the  mass  below.  As  the  sun's  rays 
lose  their  power,  and  night  sets  in,  the  upper  layers  which  were 
melted  will  freeze,  and  a  layer  of  ice  will  be  formed;  the  under 
layers,  also,  which  have  been  permeated  by  the  descending  water, 
wiU  also  freeze ;  and  thus,  by  a  repetition  of  these  processes,  aided  by 
the  settlement  of  the  entire  mass,  and  the  consequent  pressure 
exerted,  the  whole  mass  of  snow  will  gradually  acquire  coherence, 
and  ultimately  take  the  form  of  ice.  Tyndall  says :  "  The  deeper  layers 
of  the  N^v^  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  all  above  them,  and  are 
thereby  converted  into  more  or  less  perfect  ice." 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  during  the  time  in  which 
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this  action  is  going  on,  the  entire  mass  of  gradually-forming  ice  will 
be  moving  downwards.  This  motion,  which  is  due  to  its  own  gravity, 
will  be  greater  when  the  side  of  the  mountain  on  which  it  rests  has  a 
highly-incUned  surface. 

The  smaller  valleys,  high  up  on  the  mountain,  contain  thin  glaciers 
which  move  towards  the  larger  valleys,  from  which  the  former  branch 
off,  and  thus  the  large  glacier,  or  ice-sea,  is  formed,  which  ultimately 
tenninates  in  the  pastoral  valleys,  far  below  the  mountain-top,  and, 
as  already  stated,  several  thousand  feet  below  the  snow-line. 

The  appearance  presented  by  the  glacier,  from  its  origin  to  its 
termination,  wiU,  necessarily,  be  very  varied.  The  upper  part,  or  TSivi 
(Italian  for  snow),  as  it  is  called,  is  the  source  or  reservoir  from 
whence  the  icy  river  below  draws  its  supplies.  This  part  lies  above 
the  snow-line.  The  lower  parts,  which  follow  the  course  of  the 
valleys,  are  broad  sheets  of  ice  of  irregulai*  outline,  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  much  broken  up  into  wedjge-like  masses,  with 
corresponding  hollows,  and  seamed  across  their  length  by  great 
cracks  or  crevasses.  The  formation  of  the  wedges  or  waves  of 
ice  is  due  to  irregularities  in  the  bed  of  rock  on  which  the 
glacier  rests,  whereby  the  ice  is  thrown  into  vertical  movements. 
The  crevasses  are  due  to  imequal  motion — ^part  of  the  ice  advancing 
at  a  greater  rate  than  another — ^and  thus,  as  the  ice  is  practically 
inexhaustible,  the  parts  are  separated,  and  a  fissure  formed.  This  fissure 
runs  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  stress  exerted.  During 
the  day,  the  sun's  rays  melt  the  upper  layers  of  ice — probably  as  much 
as  two  or  three  inches  per  day  during  summer;  and  this  water, 
flowing  downwards  over  the  surface,  finds  its  way,  by  means  of  the 
crevasses,  to  the  imder  part  of  the  ice,  and  in  time  appears  at  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  glacier,  from  which  it  emerges  by  a  cavern  in 
the  ice-walls. 

The  colour  of  the  ice  in  these  crevasses  and  caverns,  as  seen  by  the 
transmitted  light,  is  very  beautiful ;  generally  it  is  of  a  blue,  or  greenish- 
blue  colours.  Some  of  these  crevasses  are  of  great  depth,  and,  from 
measurement,  are  found  in  some  glaciers  to  be  from  160  to  350  feet  deep. 
This  blue  colour  appears  to  be  inherent  in  pure  water  and  air :  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  ocean  being  blue ;  nearer  the  shore  it  is  green  or 
greenish.  Tennyson,  in  his  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  remarks  this ;  in 
one  passage  he  says : — 

"  Where,  like  a  shoaling  sea,  the  lovely  blue  played  into  green." 

The  whitish  colour  of  snow,  and  of  some  parts  of  glacier  ice,  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  air-bubbles.  The  surface  of  the  glacier  is  also  diversifiied 
by  stones  and  masses  of  earth  and  gravel,  which,  during  the  course  of 
the  glacier,  have  fallen  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains  which  border 
it,  and  are  thus  carried  forward,  to  be  finally  deposited  in  mounds  at 
its  termination.  The  mounds  so  deposited  are  termed  lateral  or 
terminal  moraines.  When  two  glaciers  unite,  the  masses  of  stones, 
earth,  &c.,  which  would  have  formed  a  lateral  moraine  for  each,  unite 
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and  pass  onwards  as  one  long  stream  of  rubbish  resting  on  the  middle 
of  the  united  glacier;  and  thus  they  have  been  termed  central 
moraines. 

Laige  stones  are  seen  at  times  resting  on  short  pillars  of  ice,  and 
in  this  fashion,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  gigantic  mushrooms, 
they  move  onwards  as  the  glacier  advances.  Tlie  elevated  position 
of  these  stones  is  due  to  their  shielding  the  part  of  the  ice  upon 
'vrtiich  they  rest  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  thus,  as  the  ice  around 
sinks  in  level  by  daily  melting,  they  retain  their  original  elevation, 
and,  by  comparison,  actually  appear  to  rise  above  the  surface.  In 
order  to  bring  about  this,  the  stones  must  be  large  enough  to  resist 
the  heating  action  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  lower  part  may  remain 
cooL  Stones  also  iall  to  the  bottom  of  the  glacier  through  the 
crevasses,  and  in  that  position  are  carried  forward ;  and,  by  the  great 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  ice,  are  converted  into 
grinding  surfaces,  which  rapidly  cause  wear  of  the  rocky  bed,  and,  by 
reaction,  of  themselves;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  all  over  the  bed  of 
the  glacier  large  deposits  of  mud,  due  to  the  fine  powder  of  the  ground 
rock,  is  formed,  and  is  idtimately  carried  off  by  the  stream  issuing 
from  the  terminal  portion  of  the  glacier. 

The  quantity  of  rocky  material  thus  groxmd  down  and  carried  away 
by  the  streams  flowing  from  the  foot  of  the  glaciers  is  very  con- 
sui^Bble ;  and  the  first  view  of  a  glacier  stream,  as  it  foams  along, 
laden  with  these  fine  particles  of  matter,  which  give  it  a  somewhat 
leaden  colour,  is  one  which  causes  some  surprise,  especially  after 
having  sailed  on  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  watched  the  magnificent  play 
of  blue  and  emerald  colours  that  break  from  the  waves  which  ripple 
across  the  surface. 

The  colour  of  the  Lake  of  Creneva  is  a  magnificent  indigo-blue,  and 

the  Biver  Rhone,  as  it  issues  from  the  lake,  has  the  same  colour. 

After  a  short  distance,  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Arve,  from  the 

glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  join  it ;  and,  for  a  considerable  distance,  the 

two  streams  may  be  distinctly  noted  flowing  side  by  side — ^ultimately, 

however,  to  mix  and  flow  onwards,  as  a  brovnish-coloured  stream, 

like  die  Khine  and  Moselle  at  Coblentz.     This  blue  colour  is  also 

seen  in  the  little  lake,  or  Margolin  See,  which  lies  beside  the  Great 

Aletsch  Glacier,  and  is  supplied  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  around     The 

fine  mud  thus  carried  down  from  tiie  mountains  is  finally  deposited 

where  the  streams  join  the  lakes,  and  thus  new  tracts  of  rich  and 

fertile  soil  are  formed.     It  is  believed  that  the  highly  fertile  soil 

along  the  oouise  of  the  Bhine  is  the  remains  of  these  mud  deposits 

due  to  ancient  ^aciers. 

W.  J.  M. 
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IT  seems  but  yesterday  that  he  was  amongst  us,  loved  and  honoured 
throughout  the  land,  his  name  a  household  word,  and  his  presence 
courted  in  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  as  cordially  as  in  the  mansions 
of  her  nobles,  and  the  dwellings  of  her  humbler  subjects.  To  very 
few  men  has  there  been  allotted  such  powers  of  usefulness  and 
extensive  popularity,  or  such  a  sunny,  happy  life  as  he  enjoyed.  Dr. 
Guthrie  was  a  great  man,  because  he  was  a  good  man,  whose  career 
was  marked  by  favourable  providential  surroundings,  which  his 
sanctified  conmion  sense  diligently  employed  to  practical  issues.  He 
was  neither  profoimd  as  a  divine  nor  extensive  in  emdition,  but 
possessed  of  an  extraordinary  vivacity  of  disposition,  and  endowed 
with  a  large  share  of  all  the  social  virtues.  He  attained  to  an  eminence 
which  men  of  larger  originating  force  have  failed  to  reach.  The  accent 
of  conviction  strongly  marked  aU  his  deliverances,  and  fidelity  to 
simple  evangelical  belief  gave  them  a  tone  which  his  native  energy 
raised  into  a  great  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  A  severe  criticism 
might  pronounce  the  somewhat  excessive  ornamentation  of  his 
oratorical  style  to  be  better  adapted  for  occasional,  rather  than  for  the 
regular  and  systematic  eflbrts  of  the  preacher ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  deep  impressions  it  made  on  the  minds  of  his  liearers, 
nor  of  the  effectual  protest  which  it  entered  against  that  element  of 
didness  in  the  pidpit  which  has  been  too  often  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  path  of  the  Christian  minister.  Dr.  Guthrie  was  favoured  by  a 
commanding  physiqite,  and  this  is  no  small  accession  to  the  public 
teacher.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  eloquence  of  the  rostrum  that 
the  richest  memories  which  cluster  about  his  name  were  earned,  nor 
even  in  that  untiring  perseverance  with  which  he  aided  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  but  in  the  devoted  seK-negation 
with  which  he  wrought  for  the  moral  reformation  of  the  Cowgate  and 
the  "wynds  of  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh.  The  honours  of  the 
philantliropist  excel  those  of  the  forum,  and  the  fame  of  the  popular 
preacher  of  Free  St.  John*s  is  insured  far  more  by  his  oft-repeated 
labours  in  tlie  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  courts,  teeming  with  the 
most  repulsive  human  objects  and  nauseous  surroundings,  that  lie 
between  Holyrood  and  the  Castle-hiU,  and  in  the  persistent  efiforts  for 
the  elevation  of  these  most  degraded  beings,  by  means  of  schools  and 
miision  halls,  than  in  any  editorial  publicity  or  even  the  royal  favours 
he  attained. 

The  Messrs.  Guthrie  are  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  tlieir  honoured 
father  bequeathed  to  their  care  almost  the  whole  of  this  volume  in  the 
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form  of  an  autobiography.  The  Christian  public  will  thank  them  that 
it  has  been  published  so  soon  after  the  decease  of  their  excellent 
father. 

When  he  had  closed  his  pastoral  labours  in  1866,  Dr.  Guthrie 
purposed  wilting  his  own  memoirs:  the  work  was  not,  however, 
actually  commenced  until  1868,  and  it  was  stUl  incomplete  when  he 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers  last  year. 

The  autobiography  begins,  as  the  sermons  of  its  author  were  wont  to 
do,  with  a  story  or  two,  the  subjects  being,  in  this  instance,  remarkable 
cases  of  longevity  and  quaint  traditions  of  his  forebears.  The  youngest 
but  one  of  thirteen  children,  Thomas  Guthrie  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
Brechin,  in  Forfar,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1803,  his  father  being  "  engaged 
in  many  departments  of  business — a  banker,  grocer,  seed-merchant, 
shipowner — occasionally  speculating  in  com,  oil,  manufactured  goods 
and  stocks,  and  conducting  all  his  affairs  with  skill  and  success." 
After  enjoying  the  educational  advantages  afforded  by  his  native  town, 
when  he  was  but  twelve  years  old,  young  Guthrie  was  despatched  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  curriculum  extended  through  eight 
years — four  of  them  at  the  literary  and  philosophical  classes,  and  four 
as  a  student  of  theology.  With  great  naivete,  he  says,  "  No  prizes 
inflated  me  with  vanity,  making  me,  as  they  have  done  not  a  few 
whom  1  liave  known,  fancy  myself  a  genius  who  might  rest  on  his 
laurels,  and  dispense  with  the  hard  work  that  alone  insures  ultimate 
eminence  and  success."  Sundry  manifestations  of  pugilistic  skill,  and 
an  encomium  on  tlie  "  Brechin  tactics,"  which  consisted  in  pouring  in 
a  shower  of  blows,  all  directed  to  the  face,  indicate  the  tendencies  of 
the  youthful  student  who  tells  us,  "  Beyond  the  departments  of  fun  and 
lighting,  I  was  no  way  distinguished  at  college." 

Early  in  the  year  1825,  Thomas  Guthrie  was  appointed  a  licentiate 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Brechin,  and  thus  became  eligible  for  a  "  call "  by 
any  particular  congregation.  The  call,  however,  was  not  forthcoming, 
and  after  a  winter  spent  in  Paris,  the  incidents  of  which  are  most 
grapliically  described,  he  occupied  the  place  vacated  by  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  at  the  head  of  the  Bank  in  Brechin. 

**  Daring  the  time  I  was  in  the  bank,  I  preached  three  or  four  times  a-year, 
and  by  this,  as  was  my  wish,  tbe  public  knew  I  had  not  abandoned  my  original 
profession  ;  nor  did  I  find  any  inoonvenience  in  this,  unless  when,  as  sometimes 
happened,  I  saw  a  man  sitting;  before  me  to  whom  I  had  but  the  day  before, 
perhaps,  refused  to  discount  a  bill — grant  him  '  accommodation  *  as  it  was  called. 
Then,  I  felt  I  was  not  addressing  an  unprejudiced  hearer,  or  one  disposed  to  re- 
ceive the  truth  from  my  lips." 

At  length,  in  May,  1830,  through  the  patronage  of  the  Hon.  W. 
Maule,  a  presentation  was  obtained  to  the  living  of  Arbirlot,  a  village 
near  Arbroath,  and  on  the  13th  of  May  in  that  year  Mr.  Guthrie  was 
ordained  its  minister.  The  seven  years  spent  in  this  quiet  Forfar 
village  yield  many  recollections,  which  are  recorded  in  their  author's 
best  style. 

In  1837  Dr.  Guthrie's  ministry  in  Edinburgh  commenced.     So  far 
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as  pulpit  labour  was  concerned,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  proved 
excessive.  "  While  I  was  colleague  to  Mr.  Sjrm — a  period  of  about 
three  years — I  fortunately  had  only  one  discourse  to  prepare  in  the 
week,  and  I  also  had  my  Arbirlot  sermons  to  draw  upon.  In  the  view 
of  going  to  Edinburgh,  I  had  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  same  style  of 
preaching  which  seemed  to  make  me  popular  and  acceptable  at 
Arbirlot,  concluding  that  as  God  had  fashioned  all  men's  hearts  alike, 
human  nature  was  the  same  in  the  town  as  in  the  country — ^in  ladies 
and  gentlemen  as  in  lads  and  lasses."  The  autobiography  closes  with 
an  unfinished  account  of  the  part  taken  by  its  author  in  the  Dis- 
ruption (the  very  awkward  word  by  which  our  northern  brethren 
define  the  secession  which  originated  the  Free  Kirk),  and  its  closing 
pages  are  dated  exactly  a  year  ago.  It  is  rich  with  anecdote,  and 
leaves  the  impression  that  the  "  fan  and  fighting  "  were  not  restricted  to 
Dr.  Guthrie's  early  days,  e.g, : — 

'*  Short  of  a  moral  crime,  nothing  is  more  offeiuiTe  in  a  minister  than  tuI- 
garity ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  when  they  swing  over  to  the  other  side,  and  we  have 
vulgar  gentility  and  a  pompous  affectation  of  high  breeding.  With  my  own  ous 
1  heard  an  Independent  minister  in  England — a  very  fine  gentleman,  with  his  ring 
and  well-arranged  hair — deeming  meal  a  very  vulgar  term,  speak  of  the  widow's 
barrel  of  ^  flowr^  when  referring  to  her  who  had  the  erase  of  oil  and  barrel  of 
meal ;  and  to  my  old  country  neighbourhood  there  came  a  seceder  youth,  affecting 
such  refinement  that,  while  some  of  his  predecessors  would  have  called  children 
5atm«,  he  spoke  of  them  as  '  those  sweet  and  iuteresting  bipeds  that  call  man 
father.' " 

We  think  the  unknown  Independent  minister  suffers  some  injustice 
through  Dr.  Guthrie's  failure  to  note  that "  meal "  and  "  flour  "  are  synonyms, 
the  former  more  frequently  used  in  the  north,  the  latter  in  the  south ; 
but,  except  in  Dr.  Johnson's  crabbed  mind,  no  odium  or  inferiority 
attaches  to  either  meal  or  oatmeal.  The  days  are  happily  past  when 
the  phraseology  of  the  pulpit  was  artificial  and  stilted.  We  knew  a 
very  popular  minister,  conspicuous  for  his  "ring  and  weU-arranged 
hair,"  who,  preaching  upon  the  Atonement,  and  designing  thereby  to 
set  forth  that  which  divines  have  called  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
man's  salvation,  gave,  as  the  first  head  of  his  sermon,  "  The.  ddicacy  of 
the  PredicmneTU" 

"  Fun  and  fighting  *'  are  prominent  in  the  following  account  of  his 
experience  of  London  life : — 

"  I  usually  dined  at  an  eating-house  in  the  City,  in  company  with  an  old 
school- fellow,  who  was  then  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house.  We  bought  rump- 
steak  at  a  butcher's  stall,  carried  it  away  with  us  in  our  po<^ets  wrappol  in  paper, 
got  it  cooked,  with  potatoes,  and  had  probably  some  beer  or  porter,  and  I  re- 
member the  dinner  cost  in  all,  but  one  shillinff,  and  we  had  rare  fun  to  make  us 
reUsh  it.  The  plaoe  was  a  favourite  resort  of  English  lads,  clerks  like  my  friend 
AUardice,  and  now  we  used  to  play  on  their  ignorance  and  credulity !  It  was 
then  I  first  saw  the  narrow  limits  and  defects  of  the  ordinary  education  of  Eoglidi 
schools.  These  lads  were,  I  doubt  not,  thorough  masters  of  their  own  particular 
departments  of  business  ;  but  beyond  the  small  hole  thev  filled— like  certain 
shell-fish  in  the  sea  rocks — ^they  were  amazingly  ignorant  of  everything  outside.'* 
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We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  mollnscfl  are  ignorant  of  "  everything 
outside/'  and  we  stand  in  equal  doubt  of  the  contracted  intelligences 
of  London  clerks.  Hie  young  man  from  Brechin  may  possibly  have 
exaggerated  his  **  own  particular  department  of  business,"  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  theira 

So  utterly  void  is  the  Autobiography  of  all  reference  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  its  subject,  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  apology  which  the 
editors  present  in  the  following  words : — 

^  To  some  readers  of  his  Autobiography,  it  may  be  matter  of  surprise,  and  to 
othm  of  regret,  that  Dr.  Guthrie  haa  givei)  no  account  there  of  the  origin  of  his 
spiritual  life,  nor  indicated  the  feelings  with  which  he  reg^urded  the  holy  ministry. 
The  peculiar  circnmfltances  in  which  the  Autobiography  was  written — making  it 
neeeawxily  fragmentary  and  incomplete — must  be  kept  in  view ;  but  in  so  far  as 
it  is  destitute  of  subjective  matter,  this  was  entir^y  characteristic  of  the  writer. 
His  faith  was  so  buoyant,  his  whole  mental  tone  so  healthful,  that  he  seemed  to 
be  teed  from  many  of  those  doubts  and  deppondencies  which  make  up  a  large 
part  of  some  men's  religious  experience.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  not 
given  to  mental  or  spiritual  analysis  ;  nor,  indeed,  till  his  last  illness,  did  he  ever 
speak  much  of  his  own  spiritual  history.  It  is  true,  the  conversation  of  few  men 
was  more  thoroughly  seasoned  with  religion  than  his  ;  every  subject  he  touched 
upon  was  looked  at  from  a  religious  point  of  view  ;  yet  he  seldom  originated  what 
is  ordinarily  called  religious  conversation,  and  still  less  was  he  given  to  open  his 
mind  to  others — to  tell  of  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  his  inner  life.'' 

We  are  thankful  to  the  editors  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which 
they  have  discharged  their  ofl&ce.  There  is  an  ugly  solecism  often 
repeated  by  Dr.  Guthrie — "  I  remember  of  being  " ;  "I  remember  of 
walking  " ;  "I  remember  of  an  unexpected  meeting."  To  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles,  the  work,  in  future  editions, 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  excision  of  the  superfluous  preposi- 
tion. This  is  iatended  as  friendly  suggestion,  and  not  in  disparage- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  charming  volumes  it  has  been  our  privilege 
to  review.  We  shall  look  with  expectant  feelings  for  the  second  ami 
final  volume.  Dr.  Guthrie  was  nowhere  so  great  or  so  useful  as  in  the 
Cowgate. 

*'  It  was  during  these  early  years  of  his  ministry,  and  while  visiting  a  district 
filled  with  the  city's  sins  and  sorrows,  that,  under  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit, 
Mr.  Gathrie  was  trained  for  that  career  of  Christian  philanthropy  which  made 
him  so  beloved  through  life,  and  for  which,  perhaps,  more  than  for  all  his  other 
distinctions,  his  memory  will  continue  to  be  fragrant.  To  a  sensitive  nature,  it 
waa  a  sharp  training  at  the  time — literally  a  sowing  in  tears ;  but  the  seed  on 
varied  fields  of  benevolence  he  afterwards  reaped  in  joy.*^ 

We  n^ght  have  filled  our  pages  with  many  sparkling  extracts,  but 
widi  one  exjception,  we  forbear.  Our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  obtain 
the  book  for  themselves.  We  are  thankful  to  Grod  for  the  full  rich 
lifi^woik  of  this  noUe  son  of  noble  sires.  Speaking  of  his  famous 
anoestiy,  he  says: — 

**  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches.  Such  a  name  is  mine. 
It  k  an  ancient  one ;  die  name  of  a  very  old  family  in  Forfarshire.  Greater 
honour  still :  in  theae  worda — 
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it  stands  on  the  Maityis'  Monument  in  the  Greyfiiars  chnrchyaid  of  Edinburgh ; 
being,  with  the  exception  of  Arcy  11 's  and  BeniMick*s,  the  only  name  of  the  18,000 
that  perished  in  the  days  of  tiie  Ooyenant  that  has  the  honour  of  standing  on 
that  famous  and  sacred  stone.  James  Guthrie  was  described  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well as  '  the  short  man  that  would  not  bow/  and  his  fate  forecast  by  his  cousin, 
William  Guthrie,  who  said,  on  one  occasion,  'Ah,  James!  you  will  have  the 
advantage  of  me  *,  for  you  will  die  honourably,  before  many  witnesses,  with  a 
rope  about  your  neck ;  and  I  will  die,  whimng,  upon  a  Uttle  straw.'  This 
famous  martyr  was  of  the  family  of  Guthrie  of  Gutnrie  ;  while  William,  who 
was  banished  from  his  charge  and  home  for  the  cause  of  the  Covenant,  was  also, 
like  most  of  the  leading  Covenanters,  a  well-bom  man.  He  died  in  his  bed,  and 
lies  within  the  old  Cathedral  Church  of  Brechin,  my  native  place,  below  the 
seat  belonging  to  Pitforthie,  his  ancestral  estate,  a  mile  from  the  town.  He  was 
the  author  of  that  precious  book,  *  The  Trial  of  a  Saving  Interest  in  Christ,'  of 
which  it  is  related  that  the  great  Dr.  Owen  said,  on  one  occasioui  taking  a  '  little 
gilt  copy '  of  it  out  of  his  pocket — *  It  is  my  vade  mecum,  and  I  carry  it  and  Uie 
Sedan  New  Testament  still  about  me.  I  have  wrote  several  folioSj  but  there  is 
more  divinity  in  it  than  them  all.' " 
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Madagascar  and  its  Bishopric. — The  friends  of  missions  will  be 
glad  to  read  the  following  testimony  from  Sir  Bartle  Frere  of  the 
success  of  the  missionary  eflforts  of  the  London  Society  in  the  island 
of  Madagascar : — Soon  after  returning  from  Zanzibar,  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
called  at  the  office  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  made  the 
following  statement.  When  sailing  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Madagascar  on  a  Simday  morning,  and  as  they  were  not  far  from  the 
shore,  he  saw  a  native  town.  He  went  on  shore  in  a  boat,  feeling  an 
anxiety  to  see  what  a  native  Malagasy  town  was  like.  He  took  with 
him  a  native  interpreter.  They  found  all  the  streets  deserted.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  inquired  of  the  interpreter  the  reason  for  this,  and  was 
told,  "  The  people  are  praying,  Sir."  He  was  then  conducted  to  a 
large  shed,  where  2,000  people  were  devoutly  attending  the  worship 
of  God.  He  listened  attentively,  and  never  saw  nor  heard  a  service 
conducted  with  such  devotedness  and  propriety.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  some  went  away,  the  others  remaining.  Through  the  agency 
of  the  interpreter,  he  was  told  that  the  people  were  next  about  to 
hold  a  Communion  service.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  sat  down  with  them  at 
the  Table  of  Our  Lord,  when  the  worshippers  produced  a  beautiful 
silver  Communion  service,  all  wrought  by  native  silversmiths.  "  Never 
in  all  Christendom,"  added  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  "had  I  seen  a  Com- 
munion service  conducted  vdih  such  propriety."  This  station  to 
which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  referred  was  fully  300  miles  away  from  the 
nearest  European  missionary  station;  and  when  it  was  asked  how 
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the  people  there  came  to  the  possession  of  the  truth,  he  was  told  that 
it  had  been  conveyed  thither,  in  1846,  by  two  native  slaves  who  were 
sold  at  the  capital,  and  who  had  previously  been  under  missionary 
influence.  Wherever  their  missionaries  had  penetrated  they  had  formed 
small  bodies  of  believers ;  and  to  those  men  who  came  home  from 
distant  climes,  and  sometimes  said  they  had  never  seen  a  native 
Christian,  all  he  could  say  was,  "  More  shame  for  them." 

The  Gospel  Propagation  Society  has  long  been  labouring  to  plant  a 
bishopric  in  the  island,  and  has  importimed  the  Ministry  to  grant  the 
sanction  of  the  Crown  to  the  appointment  of  one;  but  they  have 
steadily  refused  the  application.  The  papers  now  inform  us  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  applied  to  the  Primus  of  Scotland  to 
consecrate  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cornish  to  this  office,  with  the  assertion 
that  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  presence  of  a  bishop  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Church  of  Madagascar  rendered  it  imperative 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the  matter.  The  urgent  necessity  is 
less  apparent  to  others  than  to  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society  and  to 
his  Grace.  There  are  other  countries,  with  millions  of  Hindoos, 
Mahomedans,  and  Buddhists,  without  a  single  messenger  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  where  we  might  suppose  that  the  labours  of  a  bishop  would 
be  more  necessary  than  in  an  island  where  a  large  Missionary  Society 
has  been  employed  for  many  years,  «md  imder  great  discouragements, 
in  sowinj;^  the  seeds  of  Christian  knowledge  with  eminent  success,  as 
described  by  Sir  Bartle,  and  is  now  malang  extraordinary  eiforts  to 
occupy  the  field  more  amply.  The  object  of  this  interference  with 
the  labours  of  other  missionary  bodies  is  more  denominational  than 
evangelistic.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  truths  incidcated  by  the 
agents  of  the  London  Society  are  those  of  a  pure  and  simple  Gospel, 
and  that  they  have  been  effectual  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  considered  by  the  Archbishop  a  dereliction  of 
Christian  duty  that  they  should  be  left  without  the  blessing  of  the 
Apostolical  succession,  and  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
and  the  catechism  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Atlianasian  Creed.  The  public  journals  state  that  the  Bishop  desig- 
nate is  a  High  Churchman,  and  his  first  duty  wUl  be  to  depreciate 
the  ministrations  of  the  missionaries  of  a  schismatic  sect,  and  to  incul- 
cate on  these  half-fledged  converts  the  belief  that  the  ordinances 
administered  by  them  are  invalid,  and  endeavour  to  draw  them  into 
the  episcopal  fold,  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  in  this  Christian 
community.  Such  has  invariably  been  the  result  of  the  intrusion  of 
this  Society  into  other  fields  of  missionary  labour.  In  Otaheite, 
where  ^the  American  missionaries  had  aknost  extinguished  idolatry, 
the  Grospel  Propagation  Society  planted  a  bishop,  who  was  necessarily 
invested,  in  the  eyes  of  the  simple-minded  converts,  with  all  the 
consideration  inseparable  from  his  appointment  by  the  highest  dig- 
nitary in  England,  and  discord  and  heartburnings  were  at  once 
introduced  into  the  island,  and  Queen  Emma  was  brought  over  to 
England,  as  a  proselyte  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  and  paraded 
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by  a  bishop  on  platfoims,  while  the  hat  went  round.  Again,  the 
missionaries  of  the  Berlin  Society  established  a  nussion  among  tiie 
aborigines  in  Ghota  Nagpore,  and,  after  a  few  years  of  assiduous 
labour,  succeeded  in  obtaining  many  thousand  converts.  At  length, 
however,  differences  arose  between  the  elder  and  younger  mis- 
sionariesy  and  the  Bishop  stepped  in,  and  drew  no  small  portion  of 
the  Christian  community  into  connection  with  the  Gospel  Propa- 
gation Society,  which  is  thus  enabled  to  boast  of  a  most  flourishing 
mission — ^which  was  made  ready  to  its  hand.  Moreover,  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  modem  missions  in  the  East  was  that  among  the 
Karens,  among  whom  the  American  missionaries  had  been  employed 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  who  nimibered  their  con- 
verts by  thousands.  There,  also,  a  feeling  of  disunion  arose  among 
the  missionaries,  which  was  widened  by  the  interference  of  the  Bishop, 
who,  according  to  the  latest  advices,  had  succeeded  in  establidiing  an 
episcopal  mission,  and  a  feeling  of  unchristian  strife  has  tsken  the 
place  of  evangelical  harmony.  How  greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted  that 
those  who  claim  pre-eminently  to  be  considered  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles  should  so  entirely  repudiate  the  practice  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles — "  Yea,  so  have  I  strived  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  where 
Christ  was  named,  lest  I  should  bmld  on  another  man's  foimdation." 

Befgrmed  Episcopal  Chubch  in  America. — It  is  a  common  notion 
that  the  haughty  exclusiveness  which  marks  the  Episcopal  clergy  in 
England  is  to  be  traced  to  their  connection  with  the  State,  and  to  the 
position  they  enjoy  as  the  Church  established  by  law ;  but  recent  events 
in  the  United  States  go  far  to  correct  this  impression,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  it  originates  in  the  dogma  of  Apostolic  succession.  The 
reader  will  not  have  forgotten  the  outcry  which  was  raised  some  time 
back,  when  the  Dean  of  Westminster  invited  the  Dissenters  who 
were  associated  with  Churchmen  in  the  revision  of  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  to  commime  with  them  in  the  Abbey.  A  similar  act  of 
liberality  which  was  last  year  exhibited  in  America,  where  there  is  no 
established  church,  has  roused  the  same  feelings.  Dr.  Payne  Smit^, 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  crossed  the  Atlantic  tO'  take  part  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Evangdical  Alliance,  in  company  with  the  eminent 
Nonconformiste  who  had  been  invited  to  attend  it;  and  the  high 
Episcopal  clergy  in  America  took  great  imibrage  at  his  appearane^  in 
such  company.  But  when  he  proceeded  farther  to  participate  in  the 
Communion  service  in  a  Presbyterian  church,  their  indignation  was 
kindled,  and  a  Dr.  Erayer,  an  ex-missionary  bishop,  who  happened  to 
be  in  New  York  at  tibe  time,  was  selected  to  protest  against  Hob 
anomalous  proceeding  to  the  bishop  in  that  dty,  and  to  send  a  formal 
complaint  to  the  ArcU)ishop  of  Canterbury.  TMb  circumstance,  com- 
fained  with  the  spread  of  Bttualism  in  the  Church  in  America,  has  led 
to  a  secession,  and  to  the  organisation  of  a  ^'Sefoxmed  Episcopal  Chnreli,* 
headed  by  Bishop  Cummins.  We  ha;ve  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
detailed  statement  of  tiie  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  but  we 
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glean  from  notices  in  the  papers  that  the  seceders  entirely  repudiate 
the  doctdne  of  apostolical  succession ;  they  reject  the  modem  system 
of  episcopacy,  and  are  anxious  "  to  restore  the  old  paths/'  and  to 
bring  hack  episcopacy  to  the  simplicity  of  the  second  century.  They 
renounce  sacerdotaliain  and  baptismal  regeneration.  They  have  revised 
the  Liturgy  and  the  Prayer-book,  and  are  prepared  to  fraternise  with 
their  Christian  brethren  of  other  denominations. 

On  the  14th  December,  the  Eev.  Edward  Cheney  was  consecrated  a 
bishop  of  the  American  Eeformed  Episcopal  Church,  at  Chicago,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  audience.  The  congregation  united  with  the 
choir  in  singing  ''All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name,"  and  then  came 
prayers  and  readings  from  the  revised  Liturgy  and  Prayer-book.  Bishop 
Cuiumins  then  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  represented  the  views 
of  the  Eeformed  Church  which  had  been  formed,  and  proceeded 
to  the  consecration  of  Mr.  Cheney.  A  cordial  and  affectionate  invita- 
tion was  also  extended  to  all  Christians,  without  distinction,  to  remain 
and  commune  with  the  congregation  at  the  table  of  their  common 
Lord,  and  more  than  two  thousand  partook  of  the  Sacrament  adminis- 
tered by  the  newly-consecrated  bishop.  The  contribution  for  the  sus- 
tentation  fund  exceeded  £400.  The  report  of  the  progress  of  this 
movement  is  as  yet  imperfect,  but  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  record 
its  complete  consolidation,  more  especially  as  it  appears  to  have 
awakened  the  same  feelings  of  animosity  in  the  High  Church  party 
in  the  United  States,  which  the  movements  of  the  Old  Catholics  in 
Europe  have  created  among  the  Ultramontanes, 

Stroud  Election. — Sir  Henry  Havelock  has  stood  for  Stroud,  on 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Winterbotham,  and 
although  his  friends  were  sanguine  to  the  last  moment — an  act  of 
grave  imprudence  since  the  ballot — ^he  has  lost  his  election  by  an 
adverse  majority  of  nearly  four  hundred.  He  entered  on  the  contest 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  The  son  of  the  great  Puritan 
general,  whose  memory  is  revered  in  England ;  recommended  to  the 
Nonconformists,  who  are  strong  in  the  borough,  and  who  gave  him  the 
most  cordial  support,  as  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Marshman,  and  a  member 
of  their  own  community ;  and  himself  a  soldier,  who  had  been  in  a 
dozen  engagements,  a  more  acceptable,  and  likely  Liberal  candidate  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  find.  He  was  defeated  by  a  "  local  man," 
who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  two  previous  contests,  and  on  the  last 
occasion  polled  seven  hundred  fewer  votes  than  his  opponent ;  but  he 
has  been  nursing  the  borough  for  six  years  with  great  assiduity.  The 
result  of  the  election  surprised  the  Conservatives  scarcely  less  than  it 
did  the  Liberals.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was,  to  a  consider- 
ahle  extent,  owing  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  publicans,  now  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Conservatives,  and  whose  influence  is  becoming  pre- 
dominant Another  cause  of  the  defeat  was  unquestionably  the  com- 
plete and  admirable  organisation  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  the 
lamentable  want  of  it  among  the  liberals^  who  seem  to  ignore  the 
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truth  that  it  gives  strength  to  the  weak,  and  renders  the  strong 
irresistible.  But  the  result  of  this  and  other  elections  since  the  close 
of  the  last  session,  does  unquestionably  prove  the  existence  of  a  strong 
feeling  of  reaction  among  the  constituencies,  which,  at  the  coming 
general  election,  may  possibly  transfer  the  sceptre  of  power  to  the 
Conservatives.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  this  signifies  a 
national  reaction  in  favour  of  Conservatism  as  opposed  to  Liberalism. 
It  is  simply  a  reaction  against  the  present  ministry,  who,  though  they 
have  given  the  country  great  and  valuable  reforms,  have  played  out 
their  r61e,  and  been  apparently  courting  impopularity  till  they  have 
scarcely  a  friend  left.  We  have  no  apprehension  of  the  decay  of 
Liberalism.  The  tide  of  Toryism,  which  set  in  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Test  and  Coiporation  Acts  in  1661,  ran  its  course  for  a  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  years,  and  turned,  in  1828,  with  the  repeal  of  those 
vindictive  enactments.  Since  that  period,  the  tide  of  Liberalism  has, 
with  occasional  fluctuations,  been  steady  and  irresistible  in  its  progress. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  in  England  is  one  of  progression,  and  not  of  stag- 
nation,  still  less  of  retrogression.  To  the  Conservatives,  moreover,  the 
country  is  indebted  for  the  repeal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  and  of  the 
corn-laws,  and  for  free  trade,  and  household  suffrage ;  and  if  they  come 
into  power,  though  they  may  oppose  some  of  the  propositions  of  their 
predecessors  which  they  consider  extreme,  and  the  country  may  regard 
as  premature,  the  measures  they  bring  forward  must  be  of  a  Liberal 
cast  As  Nonconformists,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  conces- 
sions from  them.  The  hostility  to  Dissent  among  the  Church  laity, 
and  more  especially  among  the  clergy,  appears  to  become  more  intense 
with  time.  But  the  Dissenters  have  assuredly  not  experienced  any 
such  feeling  of  conciliation,  or  even  consideration,  from  the  present 
Liberal  Ministry,  as  to  be  expected  to  feel  much  regret  at  their 
exclusion  from  Downing-street.  They  cannot  be  worse  off  under  a 
Government  headed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby  than  they  have 
been  under  a  Government  in  which  they  are  repulsed  by  the  intense 
Churchism  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  still  more  fervent  repugnance  of 
Mr.  Forster  to  all  Dissent 


The  Pope  and  the  German  Empire. — The  struggle  which  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time  between  the  German  Empire  and  the  Pope 
and  the  Ultramontanes,  becomes  daily  more  bitter  and  stem,  and  is 
rapidly  approaching  a  crisis.  The  Vatican  commenced  it  The 
German  Cabinet  was  anxious  to  live  at  peace  with  the  Pope  and  Car- 
dinals, but  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  could  not  brook  the  rise  of  a  Protes- 
tant power  to  paramount  authority  in  Europe  upon  the  demolition  of  a 
CathoHc  power  regarded  as  the  eldest  Son  of  the  Church,  and  every 
engine  was  set  in  motion  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  empire.  Intrigues 
were  multiplied  in  every  quarter  to  break  up  its  unity  and  to  embarrass 
the  Government;  and  the  great  statesman  who  had  achieved  the 
consolidation  of  the  empire,  was  required  to  come  forward  and  defend 
it,  and  he  entered  upon  the  duty  with  his  usual  energy,  by  promoting 
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the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  enactment  of  laws  to  curtail  the 
authority  of  the  ecclesiastics.  The  Papacy  has  never  abated  a  jot  of  its 
claim  to  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority  in  Boman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, as  the  divinely-appointed  arbiter  in  all  questions,  social,  moral, 
and  domestic.  It  claims  to  define  the  extent  of  its  own  jurisdiction, 
and  to  be  omnipotent  within  its  sphere,  inasmuch  as  the  State  exists 
for  the  Church  and  not  the  Church  for  the  State.  Its  pretensions 
have  been  enlarged  since  the  Holy  Father,  after  having  promulgated 
the  Syllabus  which  denounced  all  progress  and  all  improvement,  con- 
voked an  (Ecumenical  Council,  which  invested  him  with  the  divine 
attribute  of  infallibility.  A  new  and  portentous  power  was  thus 
established  in  Christendom,  which  demanded  implicit  obedience  from 
all  its  spiritual  subjects,  without  any  reservation  of  the  allegiance 
they  owed  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was 
inevitable,  considering  the  growing  liberality  of  the  age,  that  the 
Church  should,  sooner  or  later,  come  into  violent  collision  with  the 
Stata  The  collision  is  most  severe  in  Germany,  where  Prince 
Bismarck  was  determined  to  render  the  Church  subordinate  to  the 
State,  and  has  induced  the  Parliament  to  pass  the  most  stringent  enact- 
ments, ordaining  civil  marriages,  and  the  civil  registration  of  births ; 
prescribing  the  course  of  education  for  the  priests  supported  by  the 
Government,  prohibiting  the  induction  of  ecclesiastics  without  legal 
authority,  and  imposing  an  oath  on  priests  and  prelates  that  they  would 
cease  from  all  intrigues  against  the  State,  and  yield  obedience  to  the 
laws.  The  Pope  has  forbidden  them  to  take  the  oath,  or  to  obey  these 
laws,  or  to  regard  6my  summons  for  disobeying  them.  In  the  face  of 
Europe,  he  has  bid  defiance  to  the  German  Empire,  and  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet,  and  the  Government  must  either  vindicate  its  authority, 
or  suffer  the  disgrace  of  defeat,  and  forfeit  its  position  in  the  Euro- 
pean commonwealth.  Consequently,  "  in  Germany  every  other  ques- 
tion is  swallowed  up  in  that  which  regards  the  relations  of  the  State 
with  the  Eoman  Church.  It  is  no  longer  a  controversy ;  it  is  a  war. 
Whoever  may  be  responsible  for  the  character  which  the  struggle  has 
now  assumed,  it  is  certain  that  the  priestly  order  in  Germany,  and 
a  great  number  of  its  followers,  are  hostile  to  the  political  organisation 
of  their  country." 

The  campaign  is  about  to  open  in  the  Assembly  which  has  just 
been  elected,  and  in  which  the  Ultramontanes  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  thirty  additional  seats,  and  increasing  their  strength  to  100 
votes ;  but  the  National  party,  which  is  bitterly  opposed  to  them, 
numbers  220,  and  Prince  Bismarck  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
was  prepared  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  knife  against  the  Jesuits  who 
pull  the  wires  of  the  Vatican.  He  has  the  advantage  of  being  enthu- 
siastically supported  by  the  voice  of  the  country,  Qie  Ultramontanes 
excepted.  In  fact,  the  arrogant  tone  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the 
bishops  in  Germany,  who  have  set  the  law  at  defiance,  has  served  to 
unite  parties  hitherto  discordant  in  a  unanimous  and  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to   Ultramontanism.     It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  Prince 
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Bismarck  wiH  not  cany  any  measme  to  such  an  extent  a»  invest  the 
refractory  priests  or  prelates  with  the  sanctity  of  martyrdom,  and 
attract  public  sympathy  towards  them.  The  clerical  papers  in  Eomc, 
of  the  13th  of  last  month,  specnilated  on  the  possibility  "  that  Satan," 
as  they  designate  Prince  Bismarck,  "  may  be  summoned  to  his  last 
account  before  the  Pope."  It  may,  however,  be  in  the  order  of 
Providence  that  both  of  them  should  be  spared  till  the  great  work  of 
liberating  the  German  Empire  from  the  yoke  of  spiritual  despotism  is 
consummated.  The  next  Pope  may  be  of  a  more  conciliatory  dispo- 
sition, and  patch  up  a  compromise.  "No  one  imagines  that  the  present 
"august  Pontiff"  will  yield  an  inch;  but  he  has  outlived  the  age  of 
aH  his  predecessors,  and  his  life  may  yet  be  prolonged  till  the  victory 
of  the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  completed. 

After  these  remarks  were  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  we  received 
the  letter  sent  to  the  Press  by  Earl  Eussell,  in  which  he  jdaces  the 
momentous  controversy  in  so  clear  a  light,  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  present  it  to  our  readers,  in  exUnso : — 

Pembroke4odge,  Richmond-park,  January  19, 1874. 

Dear  Sm  John  Mubbay, — ^I  have  already  informed  you  of  the  cause  which 
will  prevent  me  from  presiding  at  the  meetmg  of  the  27th  January.    Let  us 
now  consider  what  is  the  object  of  tiie  meeting.    Arohbidliop  Manning  states 
his  doctrine  very  clearly  and  veory  boldly  thus : — "  The  Ohorch  is  separate  and 
supreme.    Let  us,  than,  ascertain  somewhat  further  what  is  the  meanixig  of 
supreme.    Any  power  which  is  independent,  and  can  alone  fix  the  limit  or  its 
own  jurisdiction^  and  can  thereby  u  the  limits  of  all  other  jurisdictions,  is, 
ipso  fado,  supreme.    But  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  withm  the  sphere  of 
rev^tion  of  fisuith  and  morals,  is  all  this>  or  is  nothing ;  or,  worse  than 
nothizig;  an  imposture  and  a  usurpation — that  is^  it  is  Christ  or  antichrist." 
Archbishop  MannizLg  goes  on  to  say :  <*  If  it  be  antichrist,  every  CaBsar,  from 
Nero  to  this  day,  is  justified."    So  we  may  say,  on  the  other  side,  if  the 
Church  of  Home  be  Christ,  every  Pope,  from  Bodrigo  Borgia  to  this  day,  is 
justified,  and  must  be  accounted  ChriBt.    For  my  own  part^  many  years  of  my 
career  in  Parliament  were  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  reUgious  liberty.    From 
1813  to  1829, 1  constantly  voted  for  the  admission  of  Eoman  Catholics  to  Par* 
liament  and  to  office.    Li  1828, 1  took  the  foremost  part  in  relieying  Protestant 
Dissenters  from  the  disabilitieB  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.    For  many 
years  afterwards  I  laboured  for  the  liberation  of  the  Jews.^  But  neither  iat 
Boman  Catholics,  for  Protestant  Dissenters,  nor  for  Jews,  did  I  ask  for  more 
than  equalpiiyile^s  and  equal  laws.  Arohbiahop  Manning  says  of  the  Church, 
''  If  it  be  Christ,  it  is  the  supreme  power  among  men ;  that  is  to  say — I.  It 
holds  its  commission  and  authority  from  Otod ;  2.  It  holds  in  custody  the  faith 
and  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ;  3.  It  is  tiie  sole  interpretation  of  that  faith,  and 
the  sole  expositor  of  that  law ;  it  has  within  the  sphere  of  that  eommission  a 
power  to  legislate  with  authority — to  bind  thd  oonsoienees  of  all  men  bom 
again  in  the  baptism  of  Jesus  Cmist.'*    This  is  not  liberty,  civil  or  religious. 
It  is  to  bow  the  knee  to  a  despotic  and  fiGdlible  priesthood.    The  very  same 
principles  which  bound  me  to  ask  for  e^ual  freedom  for  the  Boman  Catholic, 
the  Protestant  DissMiter,  and  the  Jew,  mnd  me  to  parotest  against  a  conapizafl]pi 
which  aims  at  confining  the  Gkrman  Empire  in  chains  never,  it  is  hoped,  to  be 
shaken  off.    I  hasten  to  declare,  with  all  Mends  of  freedom,  and,  I  trust,  wi& 
the  great  majority  of  the  English  nation,  that  I  could  no  longer  call  myself  a 
lover  of  ciyil  and  religions  liberty  were  I  not  to  proclaim  m^  ssrmpathy  wi& 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  the  noble  struggle  in  wMoh  he  is  engaged.    We 
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hsvB  nothing  to  do  wifch  the  details  of  the  derman  laws ;  they  may  be  just, 
th«7  may  be  harsh ;  ire  can  only  leaye  it  to  the  Ckrman  people  to  decide  for 
thflnaelTes,  aa  wa  haTe  decided  for  oarselreB.  At  all  events,  we  are  able  to  see- 
that  the  caose  of  the  Gbrman  Bmperor  is  the  eause  of  libevty,  and  the  oanae  of 
the  Pope  ia  the  cause  of  slayezy. — ^I  remain,  dear  Six  John  Murray,  yours  very 

truly*  KITSSBLL. 


^\t  %\imiik  ^0kr  of  %  Cross* 

THE  spirit  of  the  age,  brethren,  is  to  do,  if  possible,  without  the 
Cross.  It  is  a  foolish  dream,  men  suppose,  to  expect  saving  power 
to  be  exercised  through  it.  Out  of  the  life  of  Christ,  they  tell  us, 
not  out  of  the  death,  do  the  elements  of  influence  come ;  the  death 
was  a  port  of  the  programme  which  could  exercise  no  saving  efficacy. 
And  so  it  conus  to  pass  that  the  efficacy  of  the  Cross  is  despised,  is 
ignored,  is  overlooked,  and  "  the  offence  of  the  Cross  "  has  not  yet 
"  ceased."  Theologies  are  constructed  without  the  Cross,  schools  of 
thought  contend  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  hostile 
factions  are  as  demonstrative  around  the  Cross  as  chief  priest  or  elder 
was  at  Calvary.  Of  these  and  of  this  spirit,  oh,  dear  brethren,  we 
most  all  beware ;  for  if  we  fail  to  see  in  Christ  crucified  the  attractive 
because  self-sacrificing  Saviour,  who  would  draw  all  men  to  Himself; 
if  we  look  upon  the  crucifixion  as  a  miserable  mistake ;  if  we  view 
it  with  hostile  feelings ;  then  are  we  "  the  enemies  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ,'*  and  our  doom  will  be  disastrous  if  we  do  not  turn  1 

Christ  criccijied  is  still  attracting  the  attention  of  the  curious. 

In  every  age  there  is  a  multitude  of  curious  persons  who  are 
anxiously  waiting  for  some  new  attraction.  It  has  been  often  a 
matter  of  wonder  where  aU  the  people  come  from  that  in  a  few 
minutes,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  are  sure  to  gather  round  a 
street  fire  or  noisy  row.  Curiosity  has  more  devotees  in  the  world 
than  any  other  goddess ;  and  the  sacrifices  men  and  women  will  make 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity  would,  if  only  properly  directed,  constitute 
them  memorable  martyrs ! 

Now  I  have  already  intimated  that  the  curious  as  well  as  hostile 
gathered  round  Christ's  Cross.  Many  a  soul  who,  in  Jerusalem  upon 
that  momentous  day,  had  no  strong  feelings  upon  either  side,  went 
out  to  Grolgotha  to  satisfy  his  curious  cravings  at  the  Cross.  Many  a 
one  watched  long  through  the  gloom  simply  to  see  how  the  tragedy 
was  completed,  and  the  great  Teacher  died.  And  such  would  pass 
away  to  the  routine  of  Judaism,  and  think  no  more  of  this  greatest  of 
all  deaths.  Curiosity,  even  when  satisfied,  leaves  a  terrible  blank 
behind  it 
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And  am  I  mistaken  in  believing  that  there  are  many  still  attracted 
to  the  Cross  of  Christ  by  nothing  more  than  curiosity?  There  is  a 
religions  dileitanteism  as  well  as  a  secular,  an  itching  ear  in  the  house 
of  God  as  well  as  in  the  schools  of  the  world,  a  craving  for  the  new 
thing  as  strong  as  the  Athenians  ever  possessed.  "  Christ  crucified  ** 
is  to  many  a  curious  mind  no  more  than  an  interesting  historic  problem, 
affording  ground  for  spectdation  and  inquiry,  but  not  a  moral  power 
in  the  soul  And  are  not  such  cwrUms  inguirers  found  in  all  our 
churches,  whose  ears  must  be  regaled  with  fresh  chimes  from  the  bells 
of  truth,  whose  taste  must  be  regaled  with  spiced  and  savoury  meat 
from  the  king's  table,  who  must  have  the  wine  of  enthusiasm  and 
earnestness,  simply  because  it  is  interesting  to  see  a  preacher  in  a 
passion?  And  if  Christ  crucified  be  presented  vividly  before  such 
souls,  if  the  preacher  can  paint  the  crucifixion  with  some  measure  of 
truth,  the  very  freshness  of  the  work,  more  than  its  value,  has  its  effect 
upon  them. 

Now  I  am  not  here  to  denounce  curiosity,  for  I  know  it  serves  great 
and  important  ends  in  the  economy  of  God.  I  am  not  here  to 
denounce  the  desire  for  freshness  and  vigour  that  characterises  so 
many  at  this  hour.  But  I  would  warn  the  merely  curious  against 
supposing  that  the  satisfaction  of  your  curiosity  through  matters  per- 
taining to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  the  salvation  of  your  soul.  The 
Lord  Himself  told  the  disciples  how  possible  it  is  for  men  to  hear  the 
word  with  joy,  and  yet  a  little  persecution  or  trouble  may  obliterate 
completely  the  impression.  (Matt.  xiii.  21.)  And  you  may  hear  the 
Cross  preached  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  interest  and  instruct  you ;  you 
may  have  here  and  there  in  the  arguments  a  joyful  surprise,  as  new 
light  passes  over  the  mind  of  the  preacher  and  on  to  you ;  and  yet 
you  may  pass  away,  as  many  a  soul  did  from  Christ's  Cross,  to  mingle 
with  the  world  once  more,  and  do  the  first  works,  and  be  no  better  in 
heart  and  life  for  all  that  you  have  seen  and  heard ! 

Christ  cnidjicd  is  still  attracting  lovinff  subjects  to  His  sioay. 

The  Jews  had  been  longing  for  King  Messiah,  but  they  failed  to 
realise  His  sovereignty  as  He  hung  upon  the  Cross.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  man  in  the  mighty  multitude  who  pierced  the  veil  of 
appearances  and  recognised  the  real  sovereign  behind  it,  and  he  was 
the  robber  crucified  at  Christ's  side.  For  a  time  he  had  joined  his 
companion  in  reviling  the  dpng  Jesus,  but  additional  meditation  had 
translated  him  from  among  Christ's  foes  to  be  his  friend  and  choicest 
witness  on  that  dark  day.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
sovereignty  in  suffering  innocence,  that  self-sacrifice  is  more  majestic 
than  self-seeking,  and,  placing  liimself  as  a  willing  subject  under  the 
suffering  Messiah,  he  exclaims,  "Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou 
comest  into  Thy  kingdom."  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  paradise."  (Luke  xziii. 
42,  43.) 

Now,  that  it  is  the  attractive  power  of  a  sovereign  which  is  referred 
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to  in  the  text  will  appear,  if  you  consider  the  context  Certain 
Grecians  had  come  to  see  Jesus,  and  in  connection  with  their  visit  He 
had  said,  "  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified," 
and  then  He  proceeded,  in  a  strain  of  commingled  apprehension  and 
exultation,  to  speak  of  His  approaching  death.  The  point  of  the 
passage,  as  the  study  of  it  will  show  you,  is  that  His  death  upon  the 
Cross  is  the  beginning  of  His  glory.*  This  is  what  the  Father 
indicates  from  heaven :  "  I  have  both  glorified  (Thy  name)  and  will 
glorify  it  again."  In  this  strain  of  exultation  and  of  triumph,  there- 
fore, Jesus  proceeds  to  say,  "  Now  (in  my  crucifixion)  is  the  judgment 
of  this  worid ;  now  shall  the  prince  of  tins  worid  be  cast  out.  And  I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  That  is 
to  say, "  The  attitude  taken  up  by  the  worid  toward  me  upon  the  Cross 
will  constitute  its  condemnation,  while  from  that  Cross  I  shall  expel 
my  great  rival  from  his  dominion."  Christ  crucified  is  consequently 
set  before  us  as  the  rival  of  Satan  for  the  empire  among  men,  and  as 
supplanting  him  completely  through  His  Cross. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  are  bound  to  recognise  in  the  suffering  Saviour 
a  conquering  King,  who  gathers  round  His  Cross  a  universal  empire, 
and  expels  Satan  from  its  bounds.  And  regarding  this  victory  over 
Satan,  allow  me,  in  passing,  just  to  say  that  it  is  very  significant  how 
little  attention  is  now  paid  to  "  the  prince  of  this  world."  He  is  very 
largely  ignored  by  thinking  men ;  some  go  the  length  of  denying  his 
existence ;  others,  while  believing  in  that  existence,  give  little  heed  to 
it ;  so  that,  while  I  dare  not  deny  his  power  for  evil  in  the  world  still, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  his  popularity  as  a  sovereign  and  rival  of 
Jesus  is  waning  steadily  eveiy  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sovereignty  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  submission 
is  being  more  generally  recognised.  We  have  seen  how  the  dying 
robber  realised  Christ's  kingship  during  the  crucifixion.  And  is  he 
not  the  type  of  multitudes  of  suffering  men  who,  in  the  misfortunes 
and  agonies  of  life,  look  steadily  into  the  face  of  the  dying  Saviour 
and  recognise  His  sovereignty  and  reign?  Yes,  beloved,  there  is 
a  time  in  the  history  of  some  souls  when  they  pierce  through  the  veil 
of  mere  appearances,  and  recognise  a  sovereignty  in  Clirist  crucified 
of  which  the  outside  world  never  dreams. 

Now  consider  for  an  instant  how  submission  secures  sovereignty 
all  through  the  world.  Submit  to  law,  and  you  become  a  free  sove- 
reign in  a  certain  sphere.  Submit  to  the  laws  of  health,  and  you  rule 
over  the  infirmities  of  your  nature ;  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  and  you  can  voyage  like  a  sea-king  to  the  most  distant 
shores ;  submit  to  the  laws  that  regulate  wealth,  and  you  can  be  a  king 
in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  submit  to  all  laws  that  are  wise  and  good, 
and  you  become  kings  in  all  these  spheres.  Let  this  principle  be 
applied  to  the  case  of  Christ  He  was  a  most  submissive  man — so 
submissive,  in  fact,  that  to  eveiy  law  that  was  wise  and  good  He  was 

•  ef.  BensB'  '<Th^logie  Chr^tienne,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  412,  456. 
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obedient.  He  quarrelled  only  with  sin  and  wrong.  He  obeyed  all  the 
requirements  of  the  law  of  God.  He  was  "  obedient  even  unto  death.'' 
He  laid  down  His  life  in  obedience  to  the  commandment  of  the  Father 
(John  X.  18) ;  and  in  consequence  He  became  the  sovereign  in  all  the 
spheres. 

True  souls,  therefore,  never  fail  to  submit  to  a  personal  influence  like 
this.  Such  entire  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  Divine  will  com- 
mands the  homage  of  all  sincere  hearts.  By  an  irresistible  attraction 
they  crowd  round  the  Cross,  and  own  the  crucified  One  as  their  King. 
It  is  only  one  unselfish,  pure,  devoted,  that  a  human  heart  can,  in  sane 
moods,  long  acknowledge  as  sovereign ;  towards  Christ  crucified  do  the 
true  souls  instinctively  gravitate  ! 

If,  then,  I  have  made  myself  intelligible  about  this  personal  and 
sovereign  influence  which  Chiist  crucified,  when  appreciated,  must 
exercise  among  men,  we  are  in  a  position  to  advance  to  the  vnivers- 
cdity  of  that  influence.  From  His  high  Cross  He  will  not  draw  some 
men  merely,  but  all  men ;  that  is  to  say,  He  came  to  be  sovereign,  not 
in  a  mere  Jewish  kingdom,  but  in  a  universal  empire;  He  came 
not  to  reign  over  a  chosen  people  in  Palestine,  but  over  universal 
humanity ;  He  came  not  to  be  a  petty  sovereign  struggling  with  carnal 
weapons  among  His  peers,  but  to  be  "  King  of  kings  "  and  "  Lord  of 
lords,"  through  the  power  of  His  Cross. 

And  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  fitness  of  the  Cross  to  be 
the  raUying-point  of  the  nations.  To  the  union  eflTected  by  the  Cross 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  our  study ; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  notice  it  in  passing.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  there  is  none  of  the  "  party-cries  ^  heard  in  the  different 
nations,  round  which  all  men  coidd  raUy.  How  could  any  national 
policy  be  so  expounded  to  other  nations  as  to  unite  them  ?  It  is  by  no 
national  movement  that  the  unity  of  men  can  be  brought  about  But 
Christ  crucified  presents  the  missing  link,  the  self-sacrifice  which  He 
embodies  is  a  principle  that  men  of  every  class  and  eveiy  dime  can 
understand.  Every  kindred  and  nation  and  tongue  and  people  can 
appreciate  the  appeal  that  comes  out  clear  and  strong  from  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  No  narrow  nationality  can  limit  it,  but  it 
goes  forth  like  the  sim  to  illumine  and  warm  the  imiversal  world] 

History  tells  us  of  the  Crusades  that  were  organised  to  win  firom 
the  Saracens  the  holy  sepulchre.  From  the  dififerent  kingdoms  of 
Europe  bi-ave  men  came  forth  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  cross  was  their  ensign ;  it  was  embroidered  in  red  upon 
each  knight's  shoulder,  and  the  dangerous  enthusiasm  of  a  continent 
found  vent  in  these  bloody  wars.  The  rallying-point  was  the 
sepulchre — meet  symbol  of  the  dead  policy  they  carried  out;  and 
though  they  marched  imder  the  shadow  of  the  Cross,  we  know  that 
barbarous  atrocities  characterised  these  holy  wara,  and  many  a  brave 
knight  fell  in  carrying  out  the  poor  purpose  of  gaining  possession  of. 
an  empty  tomb.* 

*  cf,  Alger«  ut  tupra,  pp.  68,  69. 
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A  holier  war,  however,  and  mightier  miseion  claim  the  attention  fX 
Christian  men.  To  the  Cross  of  Christ  as  a  rallying-point,  we  are  all 
invited,  that  we  may  come  under  the  sway  of  the  crucified  Jesus. 
Under  the  shadow  of  His  Cross  we  acknowledge  the  sovereign  power 
of  self-sacrificing  and  obedient  lova  We  enlist  in  the  army  of  this 
King,  we  feel  humbled  and  inspired  as  we  contemplate  His  fate,  and 
we  reaolve  to  wage  war  with  evil  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  world,  and 
to  kill  it  through  His  Cross.  With  the  weapon  of  the  Cross  we  fed 
we  can  slay  any  hydra  that  may  confront  us,  even  should  it  have  a 
hxmdred  heads ! 

But  not  only  do  we  recognise  in  Christ's  Cross  the  rallying-point 
for  the  great  crusade  against  evil,  we  see  in  it  the  power  of  unity  for 
imiversal  man.  In  Christ,  under  Christ,  through  His  atonement,  are 
men  made  one.  This  is  the  tangent  that  touches  all  the  curve's  of 
human  need,  and  makes  the  redeemed  souls  one.  It  is  only  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Cross,  it  is  only  under  Christ  crucified,  that  the  union  for 
which  aU  true  men  work  and  pray  can  be  brought  about. 

Let  me,  then,  in  conclusion,  ask  you,  my  brethren,  if  your  souls 
have  really  come  under  the  mighty  speU  of  the  Cross.  Have  you 
discerned  in  the  dying  Saviour  tixe  Sovereign  of  your  soul  ?  Do  you 
feel  subject  to  His  sway?  Do  you  sympathise  with  His  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice?  Do  you  at  the  Cross  feel  that  through  self- 
sacrifice  the  prince  of  this  world  is  cast  out  and  its  people  judged  ? 
and  have  you  rejoiced  in  the  Cross  as  the  raUying-point,  the 
centre,  the  union  of  humanity  ?  for  all  these  things  are  embraced 
in  the  attractive  power  of  Christ  crucified.  May  the  good  Lord,  who 
died  to  atone  for  and  redeem  the  world,  bring  aU  our  hearts  under  His 
mild  sway,  that  we  may  be  won  from  all  evil  and  fitted  for  all  good, 
and  made  self-sacrificing  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  Cross ! — The 
fhiiosophy  of  the  Cross.  By  E.  McCheyne  Edgar,  M.A.,  Dublin. 
London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
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LKCTxntES  ON  Pbeachino.    By  Henbt  Wabd  Beecheb.     Second  Series. 
London  :  T.  Nelson  k  Sons,  PaitemoBter-row. 

Tax  lectoree  contained  in  this  Yolume  were  deliyered  before  the  Theological 
Department  of  Yale  Ooilege.  Newhayen,  Oonn^  in  the  regolar  course  of  the  Lyman 
Seecher  LeetareBhip  on  Preaohing,  which  yre  suppose  to  be  an  endowment  in 
oonmemoration  of  the  eroellent  divine  whose  gifted  children  have  attained  a 
oeUbrity  rarely  acquired  by  more  than  one  in  a  family.  1&.  Beeoher's  subjects 
are:— Cuiooeiiu|  the  Field — ^Prayer — The  Prayer  Meeting^Belationa  of  Music 
to  Worahip — Seyelopment  of  Social  Virtaes— Bible  Clasps — ^Mission  Schools— 
Lay  Work—The  Philosophy  of  BermalB— Bringing  Men  to  Christ.  This  is  a 
wioe  range,  and  the  able  lectaier  traveraes  it  with  all  the  originality  and  practical 
tondency  which  are  oharactsristic  of  the  man.  From  the  lofty  heights  m  which 
h»  diaeiiflooo  the  secret  of  saooeaa  in  pioolajiniiig  the^rerlaating  Gkwpel,  down  to 
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>ach  minutiffi  as  the  dosing  Yoluntarjr  by  the  organ ;  and  even  to  picnics  aa  a 
means  of  making  *'the  church  non-harmonious  and  homogeneous,"  nothing 
oomes  amiss  to  his  versatile  |;enius.  A  few  extracts  will  oonyey  to  our  readers 
the  most  futhful  representation  of  the  contents  of  this  yolume : — 

"  CHOosma  the  field. 

«  THE  SEOBET  OF  SUGOESS. 

"  I  bhink  that  the  question  of  the  first  field  for  his  preaching  is  the  tran- 
scendent question  of  a  young  minister*s  life.  And  why  ?  Because  I  believe 
that  on  that,  very  largely,  turns  his  disposition ;  and  that  on  his  moral  disposi- 
tion turns  his  success  as  a  preacher.  If  you  go  into  the  field  with  self-seeking 
and  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  vanity  or  ambition,  you  vitiate  the 
power  of  your  preaching  in  its  very  source. 

"  It  is  not  by  wisdom  or  philosophy,  it  is  not  by  rhetoric,  though  these  may 
incidentally  contribute  to  a  man's  success ;  it  is  by  that  secret,  subtle,  invisible, 
and -almost  incredible  power  which  a  man  derives  from  the  Holy  Qhost,  that  he 
succeeds.  And  that  power  work's  in  man  with  what  is  most  generous,  most 
disinterested,  most  sincere,  most  self-sacrificing,  in  him. 

**  Now,  in  the  determination  of  your  life,  you  turn  the  rudder  when  you 
select  your  field.  If  you.  say  to  yourself— however  much  you  may  veil  it  or 
cover  it — '  I  will  go  where  much  prosperity  shall  attend  my  me,'  you  make  one 
of  those  great,  generic  choices  that  mark  out  the  future,  and  insidiously,  but  all 
your  life  throu^,  it  will  be  a  hindrance  to  you  and  a  limitation  of  your  power. 

"  If  you  go  into  your  work  with  heroism ;  if  you  sacrifice  yourself  for  it, 
without  knowing  that  it  is  a  sacrifice ;  if  you  give  your  soul  and  body  to  the 
work  of  Qod  among  His  poorest  and  neediest,  so  that  you  are  thrown  upon  the 
necessity  of  living  by  faith, — ^you  will  &nd  in  it  ample  reward,  you  will  thrive 
by  it,  ahd  rejoice  m  it.  Thus  you  will  start  your  ministerial  character  upon  a 
plane  out  of  which  will  come  all  the  influences  that  jon  need,  the  mightiest 
influences  that  are  known  in  this  world.  Not  by  might  will  you  become  a 
mighty  labourer,  not  by  power,  not  by  genius,  but  by  that  disposition  in  you 
and  in  your  sermons  that  Hkens  you  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — that  royalty  of 
self-sacrifice,  that  elory  of  pitying  love,  th&t  intense  and  entire  sympathy 
with  other  men  rather  than  with  yourself,  that  spirit  of  personal  plasticity  by 
which  you  may  wrap  yourself  around  circumstances,  and  glorify  base  things, 
and  seek  out  low  and  little  things  to  give  tiiem  all  your  power,  and  be  to  men 
what  Christ  is  to  you, — wisdom,  sanctification,  justification,  all! 

«  This,  then,  I  say,  is  the  reason  why  the  determination  which  a  man  makes 
in  respect  to  his  sphere  is  likely  to  have  a  life-long  influence  upon  his  disposition, 
and  so  upon  that  which  is  more  potent  in  the  matter  of  preaching  than  any 
other  thing.  For  I  still  insist  that,  however  needful  and  appropriate  are 
intellectual  equipment  and  all  the  accessories  of  personal  bearing,  culture,  and 
refinement,  the  prinie  condition  of  right  preaching  is  heart  and  soul ;  and  that 
to  make  these  right  is  to  keep  them  in  accord  always  with  the  bounteous,  loving, 
all-sacriticing,  self-denpng  spirit  that  was  manifested  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Chiist. 

"  EXALTATION  IN  PBAYEB. 

I*  So  much  for  the  attempt  to  teach  your  people,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the 
spirit  of  prayer.  The  other  point,  and  the  only  other  one  that  I  shall  deal  witii 
tnis  afternoon,  is  your  own  praying  amons  your  people.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
ppeak  on  this  subject,  because  it  is  so  mu(m  a  matter  of  constitution ;  so  mu<^ 
in  the  way  men  are  organized,  so  much  in  temperament,  so  much  in  education. 
I  think  I  may  say  that  no  part  of  ministerial  preparation  is  more  neglected 
than  that  of  singing  and  praying.  We  are  indoctrinated  very  thorougMy,  we 
are  taught  in  me  history  of  the  Church,  we  are  drilled  in  the  order  and  disci- 
pline ;  but  how  much  instruction  do  we  need  on  the  subject  of  prayer  ?  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  ^Ye  you  any  instruction  about  it  except  this,  that  I  think 
the  most  sacred  function  of  the  Uhri0tia&  ministry  is  praying.    I  can  bear  this 
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^tneas,  that  never  in  the  study,  in  the  moat  absorbed  moments ;  never  on  the 
street,  in  those  chance  inspirations  that  everybody  is  subject  to,  when  I  am 
lifted  up  highest;  never  in  any  company,  where  fhends  are  the  sweetest  and 
dearest, — ^never  in  any  circumstances  in  life,  is  there  anything  that  is  to  me  so 
touching  as  when  I  stand,  in  ordinair  good  health,  before  my  great  congrega- 
tion to  pray  for  them.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times,  as  I  rose  to  pray  and 
glanoea  at  the  congregation,  I  could  not  keep  back  the  tears.  There  came  to 
my  mind  such  a  sense  of  their  wants,  there  were  so  many  hidden  sorrows,  there 
were  so  many  weights  and  burdens,  there  were  so  many  doubts,  there  were  so 
many  states  of  weakness,  there  were  so  many  dangers,  so  many  perils,  there 
were  such  histories — not  world  histories,  but  etemal-world  histories — I  had 
such  a  sense  of  compassion  for  them,  my  soul  so  longed  for  them,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  could  scarcelv  open  my  mouth  to  speak  for  them.  And  when  I 
take  my  people  and  carry  them  before  God  to  plead  for  them,  I  never  plead  for 
myself  as  I  do  for  them — I  never  could.  Indeed,  I  sometimes,  as  I  have  said, 
himly  feel  as  if  I  had  any  thing  to  ask ;  but  oh,  when  I  know  what  is  going  on 
in  tile  heart  of  mv  people,  and  I  am  permitt^  to  stand  to  lead  them,  to  inspire 
their  thought  and  feeling,  and  go  into  tiie  presence  of  God,  there  is  no  time  that 
Jesus  is  so  crowned  with  glory  as  then !  There  is  no^  time  that  I  ever  get  so 
far  into  heaven.  I  can  see  my  mother  there ;  I  see  again  my  little  children ;  I 
walk  again,  arm  in  arm,  with  those  who  have  been  my  companions  and  co- 
workers. I  forget  the  body,  I  live  in  the  spirit ;  and  it  seems  as  if  God  per- 
mitted  me  to  lay  my  hand  on  the  very  Tree  of  Life,  and  to  shake  down  from  it 
both  leaves  and  fruit  for  the  heaUng  of  my  people  !  And  it  is  better  than  a 
sermon,  it  is  better  than  any  exhortation.  Me  that  knows  how  to  pray  for  his 
people,  I  had  almost  said,  need  not  trouble  himself  to  preach  for  them  or  to 
them ;  though  that  is  an  exaggeration,  of  course. 

"  SABBATH-SOHOOL  KUSIO. 

''I  would  discard  a  good  deal  of  church  music.  Some  hymn  tunes  have 
crept  into  our  books  lately,  which  a  man  might  sing  to  all  eternity,  and  then, 
if  he  waited  one  minute,  he  would  forget  what  they  were,  so  thin  and  so 
miserable  are  they !  A  great  many  Sunday-school  tunes  are  like  the  Sunday- 
school  hymns — they  are  sentimentaHsm  gone  drunk.  I  feel  a  righteous  indig- 
nation when  I  think  of  the  stalwart  stanzas  of  old  Watts,  and  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  and  of  Doddridge,  of  Montgomery's  hymns,  of  Barton's  hymns, 
and  of  many  others  of  modem  date— noble  recitations  of  the  history  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Gospel,  most  magnificent  delineations  of  the  other  life  and  of  all  the 
experiences  of  a  Christian — and  see  our  children  brought  up  on  such  miserable 
traiah  and  garbage  as  they  too  ofben  are  in  our  Sunday-schools !  It  is  a  sin  and 
a  shame  to  bring  them  up  in  that  way.  I  know  that  children  are  old  enough 
at  the  age  of  five  years  to  feel  the  grandeur  of  some  of  those  old  hymns.  And 
they  are  being  cheated  out  of  them. 

"Now,  I  do  not  say  that  all  the  Simday-school  hymns  are  to  be  rejected ;  but 
we  are  over-run  with  them,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  winnowing  that  should 
separate  the  vast  amount  of  chaff  from  the  handftil  of  wheat.  A  good  deal  of 
otner  music  is  subject,  I  think,  to  the  same  criticism.  There  is  much  that  it 
will  be  well  to  preserve,  but  much  more  that  ought  to  be  burned." 

*<  LAY-FSSAOHINO. 

"I  am  satisfied,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  never  going  to  have  professional 
ministers  enough  to  convert  the  world — ^never.  Tou  have  got  to  have  the  whole 
Church  preach,  or  you  will  never  cover  the  ground.  The  population  increases 
a  ^;reat  deal  faster  than  ministers  do,  espeoiiQly  in  the  outlying  territories.  Just 
thmk  of  the  idea  of  attempting  to  closely  follow  up  that  rush  of  emi^tion,  and 
the  opening  of  those  vast  mtermediary  and  £Eu:-away  states  and  territories,  with 
schools  and  churches  and  professional  ministers.  You  never  can  do  it.  In 
this  intelligent  age  of  the  world,  I  do  not  understand  why  a  layman  has  not 
just  as  much  right  to  be  a  public  teacher  as  a  minister  has.    He  knows  as 
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mncli ;  he  ayeiageB  as  well.  He  does  not  undertake  to  conduct  an  organisa- 
tion in  all  its  details,  and  to  be  a  leader ;  but,  in  his  sphere,  he  is  prepared  to 
preach  the  Qospel.  There  are  many  men  in  the  law,  in  medicine,  in  mercantile 
business,  many  teaohers  in  sdiools,  many  men  retired  from  active  business  life, 
who  are  competent  to  take  this,  that,  or  me  other  neighbourhood,  and  maintain 
service  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  Able  lecturers  tbey  are  upon  education ; 
able  lecturers  they  may  be  upon  temperance ;  and  they  may  just  as  well  preach 
also  sermons  that  have  in  them  the  root  of  the  Gospel.  There  was  a  time  when 
it  was  feared  that  they  might  err  from  i^orance.  But  we  have  learned  to  tmat 
men.  At  least,  the  democratic  idea  has  oeen  introduced  into  the  church ;  and 
we  have  learned  to  have  great  trust  and  confidence  in  men.  It  is  said  that 
laymen,  by  their  rash  spewing,  enduiger  the  truth.  As  though  there  never 
was  any  rash  speaking  amonff  ministers,  and  never  any  endangering  of  the 
truth  among  them !  It  is  said  that  they  will  run  wide  of  common  sense.  ^  As 
if  all  ministers  were  always  in  the  line  of  common  sense!  'Oh,  but,'  it  is 
said,  *  ministers  are  rectified ;  the  class  spirit  brings  them  up,  and  they  are 
watched  over.'  Just  as  though  public  sentiment  would  not  bimg  the  others 
up,  and  as  though  they  could  not  be  rectified !  The  very  work  that  a  man  is 
engaged  in  has  the  element  of  rectification  in  it.  Let  men  not  be  persecuted, 
let  them  not  be  questioned,  let  them  not  be  nettled  and  irritated ;  for  getting 
mad,  if  not  the  father,  is  the  grandfather,  of  all  the  heresy  in  the  world  I  Men 
think  difEerently  from  you,  and  then  you  hit  them,  and  then  they  say,  '  Now  I 
will  stand  to  it.*  And  they  fight  for  their  opinion ;  so  that  the  anger  that  is 
excited  by  opposition  is  the  cause  of  the  permanency  of  many  and  many  an 
aberration  that  has  taken  place  in  the  church.  If  you  had  let  men  alone,  if 
you  had  left  them  at  liberty,  they  would  have  exhaled  much  that  was  ob- 
noxious ;  it  would  have  cured  itself!  Men  need  the  work ;  the  field  needs  them. 
They  are  not  only  to  be  trusted,  but  I  think  that,  being  trusted,  they  will 
average  as  well  as  the  great  multitude  of  ministers  in  the  kind  of  work  to  which 
they  turn  their  hand. 

"  THE  PBAYEB-MEETENTG :  ITS  METHODS  AND  BENEFITS. 

''I  suppose  there  is  hardly  any  other  part  of  church  service  that  is  regarded 
with  so  Httle  estimation  in  the  community  at  lar^e  as  the  prayer-meeting.  And 
I  think  facts  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  this  feeling  is  participated  in  l^ 
the  church,  on  the  part  of  the  greatest  number  of  its  members,  nine  out  of  texi 
of  whom  look  upon  it  as  perhaps  a  duty,  but  almost  never  a  pleasure.  It  is  a 
*  means  of  grace ; '  and  they  feel  about  it  as  I  did  when  I  was  a  boy  about 
being  washed  in  the  morning  and  having  my  hair  combed.  It  was  better  than 
going  indecent ;  but  it  was  an  exercise  that  I  never  exgoyed,  and  I  washeaxtii^ 
glad  when  it  was  over.  In  most  churches  I  think  that  is  the  feeling^  in  tegsixd 
to  the  prayer-meeting  :  that  it  is  dull ;  that  it  is  for  the  most  paa*t  without  edi- 
fication ;  that  in  some  mysterious  way  it  may  be  blessed  to  the  soul's  good, — 
but  how,  they  do  not  know.  Persons  resort  to  it  when  they  cannot  very  well 
help  it.  Now  and  then  the  meeting  blazes  up ;  thera  is  a  revival ;  there  is  some 
novelty;  something  has  transpired  that  excites  a  momentary  interest;  but 
perhaps  ten  months  in  the  year,  on  an  average,  the  piay er.meeting  is  eschewed 
by  the  great  body  of  the  church,  and  b]^  the  community  wholly. 

I'  There  is  anomer  bad  side  to  it, — children  do  not  like  it ;  and  anything  that 
children  dislike  in  religious  service,  habitually  and  universally,  has  reason  to 
suspect  itself.  There  is  an  element  in  true  religion  that  follows  tiie  eiEample 
of  Ohxist, — the  children  wanted  to  oome,  and  the  Saviour  called  them  aad  pnt 
His  arms  around  them,  took  them  unon  His  knee,  and  laid  His  hands  on  tneon 
and  bleesed  them.  And  from  that  aav  to  this,  I  think  that  wheve  serpifM  is 
delivered  in  the  true  Christ-spirit  it  will  be  found  that,  in  one  place  or  anotiur, 
there  is  something  for  children ;  and  the  children  wiU  find  it  out.  Where  tiie 
minister  does  not  interest  the  children,  where  the  meetings  of  liie  ohurch.  have 
nothing  for  the  Ghildsen,  something  ought  to  be  changed  or  added.  Eovidsn 
is  needed." 
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As  ACOOU5T    OF  THE  REMARKABLE   MUSICAL  TaLENTS    OF   THE  WesLZY 

PAMII.T-     By  W.  WiNTEBS,     LoBcloii :    F.  Davie,  1,  Chapter  Ilouse- 
court.     Price  One  Shilling. 

The  MSS.  from  whioh  this  little  book  is  compiled  were  written  by  the  cele- 
brated composer  and  organist,  Samuel  Wesley,  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley, 
not  long  previous  to  his  death.  They  were  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  at  Messrs.  Puttick's  sale,  in  March,  1867,  and  carefully 
arranged  in  one  volume  of  178  folios.  About  30  folios  of  them  do  not,  however, 
refer  to  the  family  in  particular,  although  written  by  the  same  masterly  hand, 
but  form  a  separate  work,  consisting  of  a  critical  biographv  of  most  of  12ie 
leading  musicians  of  the  last  century.  These  I  have  not  taken  up,  although 
e^[aa]ly  interesting,  with  the  rest^of  the  papers,  and  which  may  havb 
been  printed.  The  volume  is  now  preserved  in  the  great  National  Bepository 
of  learned  curiosities,  under  press  mark  27,598,  Add.  Col.  MSS. 

Mr.  "Winters,  who  is  an  enthusiast  in  all  that  relates  to  hymnology,  has  done 
good  service  by  this  publication.  We  pluck  from  it  the  following : — "  John 
Weslej^'s  Directions  for  Con/^gational  Singing  are  worthy  of  notice.  They 
are  divided  into  five  sections  or  parts,  i.e. — I.  Bing  all;  II.  Sing  lustily  ; 
HL  Sin^  modestly;  IV.  Sing  in  time;  V.  Sing  spiritually.  The  latter  part 
appe^JTB  uie  most  difficult  of  all  and  the  least  practicable — that  is,  according  to 
ue  directions  therein  gjven.  Singing  without  the  inwrought  nower  and 
moving  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  Gbd  is  but  mere  mechanical  drudgery,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  accentable  to  God.  He  will  be  worshipped  *  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,'  and  this  qualincation  is  His  own  to  impart.  This  fifth  direction  is  as 
follows  : — '  Above  all  sing  spiritually.  Have  an  eye  to  God  in  every  word  you 
sing.  Aim  at  pleasing  Him  more  than  yourself,  or  any  other  creature.  In 
order  to  this  attend  strictly  to  Iflie  sense  of  what  yon  sing ;  and  see  that  your 
heart  is  not  carried  away  with  the  sound,  but  offersd  jto  God  continually ;  so 
shall  your  singing  be  such  as  the  Lord  wiU  approve  of  here,  and  reward  when 
He  oometh  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.'  One  more  word,  as  nothing  is  said  how 
tiiis  order  of  things  is  to  be  attained  in  the  above  *  direction,'  the  supposition 
is  that  these  necessary  qualifications  are  resident  in  the  breast,  and  within 
the  power  of  every  singer;  if  so,  then  it  is  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  it  is  '  will  worship*  and  not  *  spiritual.'  The  second  is  certainly 
worthy  of  example.  '  Sing  lustily ^  and  with  a  mod  courage.'  Beware  of 
wingrng  as  if  you  Were  half  dead,  or  half  asleep ;  but  lift  up  your  voice  with 
strength.  Be  no  more  afraid  of  your  voice  now,  nor  more  ashamed  of  its  being 
heard  iban  when  you  song  the  songs  of  Satan." 


Ih  the  Holy  Land.    By  the  Bev,  A.  Thomsok,  D.D.    London  :  T.  Nelson 
and  Sons,  Paternoster-row. 

Books  on  Palestine  are  so  ^entiful  that  any  addition  to  their  number  need  be 
marked  by  some  speciality  in  order  to  ensure  public  attention.  Dr.  Thomson's 
work  bears  not  only  the  marks  of  a  cultivated,  observant  and  devout  mind, 
but  it  enters  far  more  minutely  into  topics  of  (preat  practical  worth  than  most 
volumes  of  this  class.  The  account  which  he  gives  of  the  recent  explorations  in 
JeroBalem  is  particularly  valuable.  The  author  possessed  special  advantages  in 
having  as  the  oompamon  of  his  tn^elB  the  late  learned  and  lamented  Dr. 
Deutsch,  of  the  British  Museum. 


The  Wise  Men  :  Who  thet  vhekb,  and  how  thbt  came  to  Jerusalem. 
By  F.  W.  Upham,  LL.D.  London :  Hodder,  &  Stoughton,  27,  Pater- 
noster-row. 

Da.  TJfham's  treatise  is  written  to  prove  that  the  liagi  who  broim;ht  their 
•fliBrings  to  the  infiint  Saviour  were  Persians.  His  book  teems  with  learning, 
and  wul  thoroughly  repay  the  careful  leader. 
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Pltkoxtth  Bbethbenish  :  Its  Ecclesiastical  and  Doctrinal  Teacliings,  with 
a  Sketch  of  its  History.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster* 
row.     Price  Sixpence. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  personally  or  relatively  tronbled  by  the  solicitations 
of  this  fraternity,  we  commend  to  their  perusal  zbla  temperate  bnt  oonyincing 
zeftitation  of  their  yiews,  which  appeared,  in  the  BrUish  Quarterly  Review  of 
October  last.  Every  congregation  in  the  land  should  be  supplied  with  a  store 
of  copies,  so  that  the  religion  whose  essentiBl  element  is  dislike  of  others,  should 
be,  by  universal  consent  and  conviction,  stamped  out.  "  It  was  the  saying  of 
Andrew  Fuller,  eighty  years  ago,  that  '  a  system  of  religion  which,  instead  of 
arising  from  a  love  of  the  truth,  had  its  origin  in  dislike  or  opposition,  even 
though  it  be  of  error,  will  come  to  nothing  ;*  and  the  definite  life  of  Plymouthism 
has  consisted  so  much  in  opposition  to  oSier  churches,  in  points  of  difference 
and  in  whimsical  crotchets,  that  his  observation  is  likely  to  be  speedily 
realized." 


Itav  Pafoff,  the  RussiAir  Pxabakt.    A  Tale  founded  on  Facts.    Edin- 
burgh: W.  Oliphant  k  Co. 

We  may  reasonably  expect  that  now  the  royal  fEimilies  of  Britain  and  Bussia 
are  so  intimately  allied,  public  attention  will  be  largely  directed  to  the  country 
of  tfie  Czar.  Bussian  stories  will,  no  doubt,  come  into  fashion ;  here  is  one  the 
children  will  rejoice  in. 

The  Baeds  of  the  Bible.      By  Geobgb  Gxlfillax.      Sixth  Edition. 
London:    Hamilton,  Adams,  k  Co.     1874. 

A  GENERATION  has  passed  away  since  the  first  appearance  of  this  book,  which 
si>eedily  attained  unusual  popularity.  We  hope  that  its  reappearance  now 
will  help  to  counteract  the  too  prevuiing  neglect  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  To 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Gilpillan's  style,  we 
would  say  that  the  perusal  of  a  page  of  his  writing  will  infallibly  lead  to  the 
completion  of  the  book. 

Family  Praters.      By  Maxwell  Nicholson,  D.D.,  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Edinburgh.    Edinbui^h  :   Oliver  &  Boyd,  Tweeddale-court. 

Very  good  and  useful,  if  they  do  not  supplant  the  practice  of  free  prayer. 

The  Christian  Family.    1873.      London:    Hodder  k  Stoughton,    27, 

Paternoster-row. 

Is  an  excellent  periodical,  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  much  care;  its 
contents  are  various  in  character,  but  always  sprightly  and  profitable. 

Doctor  Dunbar;    Elsie's  Trial;   and  Bell  Maitland.    By  M.  G. 
Hogg.     Edinburgh :  W.  Oliphant  &  Co. 

The  juveniles  will  rejoice  in  these  tales,  which  are  not  only  suitable  and  safe 
for  them,  but  fraught  with  the  best  influences,  and  clad  in  attractive  style. 

Views  op  Life.     Being  Nine  Lectures,  by  William  Walters.     Second 
Edition.     London :  EUiot  Stock,  Paternoster-row. 

We  congratulate  our  friend  on  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  these 
valuable  addresses.  They  are  very  practical,  but  abounding  with  illustration, 
and  never  tiresome.  As  we  have  included  one  of  them  in  this  number  of  Ihe 
Magazine,  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion,  heartily 
wiahinff  for  the  author  a  long  continuance  and  increase  of  his  usefulness  by 
means  both  of  the  pulpit  and  tiie  press. 
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LoKDOV  Baptist  A8800ULTioir.--The  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Baptist 
AsBodation  was  held  on  Jantiary  1 3th,  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  of  ministen  in  the  morning,  when  the  retiring  President,  the 
BeT.  J.  A.  Spnrgeon,  took  the  chair.    Prayers  were  offered  by  the  GQiairman ; 
BevB.  W.  Onff,  D.  Graoey,  W.  Howieson,  Dr.  Oulross,  0.  H.  Spurgeon,  A.  Sturge, 
and  Messrs.  Jeffreys  and  Higgins,  students  of  the  Pastors'  College.    A  letter  was 
read  from  the  Bey.  Dr.  Brook,  regretting  his  unavoidable  absence.    The  Bey.  'EL 
Grassweller,  B.  A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Scriptural  Idea  of  the  Gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  yiewed  specially  in  relation  to  prayer  for  His  outpouring."   An  animated 
diBcnssion  followed,  in  which  the  Beys.  0.  Stoyel,  0.  H.  Spurgeon,  Dr.  Brewer. 
B.  Wallace,  H.  Yarley,  D.  Jones,  and  Dr.  Landels  took  part,  and  a  yote  of 
thanks  was  presented  to  Mr.  Grassweller  for  his  able  paper.    Dinner  was 
provided  in  the  lecture-hall  at  two  o'clock,  through  the  liberality  of  the  friends 
at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.    In  the  aitemoon  the  President  for  this  year, 
the  Bey.  D.  Jones,  B.A.,  of  Brixton,  was  introduced  to  the  chair  by  the  Bev. 
J.  A.  Spurgeon.    Mr.  Jones  gave  an  opening  address,  in  which  he  referred  to.the 
past  work  of  the  association,  and  the  general  advance  of  the  denomination  in 
the  metropolis  within  his  recollection.    The  annual  business  of  ti^e  association 
was  then  transacted.    The  church  at  New  Bamet,  of  which  the  Bev.  J.  Dunlop 
is  pastor,  was  voted  into  the  association ;  and  as,  by  a  mere  technicality,  it  was 
found  that  the  Bev.   S.  H.   Booth,    of  Boehampton,    was   not  a  member 
of  the  association,  for  the  interests  of  which  as  secretary  he  has  laboured  hard, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  susj^nd  the  standing  orders,  and  to  elect  Mr. 
Booth  as  an  honorary  member,  which  was  done  witn  acclamation.    The  Bev. 
W.  Howieson  was  chosen  vice-president  for  the  year ;  the  treasurer,  J.  Harvey, 
Esq.,  was  reappoiated;  the  Bey.  J.  Olifford,  M.A.,  was  re-elected  honorary 
secretary,  and  the  committee  and  auditors  were  aJso  elected.    The  Annual 
Beport  was  read  by  Mr.  Clifford.    It  stated  that  the  number  of  churches  in  the 
association  is  1 27.    Four  had  been  received  since  the  last  annual  meeting,  and 
three — ^viz.,  Botherhithe,  West  Ham,  Plaistow,  and  Norland  Chapel,  Notting- 
lull,  had  passed  from  the  list.    The  following  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
Mstorates : — J.  Upton  Davis  has  removed  from  Onslow  Chapel,  Brompton,  to 
Otago,  New  2^1and ;  G.  T.  Edgley  had  removed  from  Chalk  Farm  to  Swindon  ; 
J.  Uarcourt  from  Borough-road  to  Berkhampstead ;  J.  Henson  from  Harlington 
to  Chesham ;  B.  Kerr,  from  Barnes  to  Avening,  in  Gloucestershire ;  Edward 
Leach  from  Addlestone  to  Chalk  Farm ;  J.  Manning  from  Enfield  Highway  to 
Harlington ;  G.  W.  M'Oree  from  Moor-street,  St.  Giles',  to  Borough-road ;  J. 
Ot,  Pike  from  Commercial -road  to  mission  work  in  Orissa,  India.    The  following 
ministers  have  resigned  their  churches : — ^T.  Bennett  at  Mayfield-street,  J. 
Bigwood  at  Harrow,  T.  W.  Cave  at  Shacklewell,  W.  B.  Collins  at  Alfred's-place, 
Obunberwell,  W.  Frith  at  New  Bexley,  J.  Schieth,  at  the  German  Church,  St. 
George's-stroet.    The  following  brethren  have  been  removed  by  death  since  the 
last  annual  assembly :— W.  A.  Thomas,  of  Feniel  Tabernacle,  Chalk  Farm ; 
D.  Jennings,  of  Devonport-street,  Commercial-road ;  I.  M.  Soule,  of  Battersea ; 
and  one  of  our  elected  members,  ihe  Hon.  Baptist  W.  Noel.    Mr.  Soule' s  long, 
loving,  successful  labours  in  Battersea  are  his  best  monument,  and  will  abide 
for  many  days  a  public  witness  to  his  fidelity  to  the  Lord  whom  he  served.    Mr. 
Noel,  respected  eyerywhere,  was  loved  amongst  us.    His  invincible  strength  of 
will,  blended  with  such  winning  grace  of  manner  and  tenderness  of  heart,  his 
deep  spirituality  and  heroic  self-denial,  the  ready  sympathy  he  had  for  the 
wronged  and  the  oppressed,  and  his  keen  pursuit  of  truth,  save  him  a  place  in 
our  affections  from  which  he  will  never  be  dislodged.     We  rejoice  in  the 
memory  of  his  manifold  excellence,  and  glorify  God  for  the  grace  that  shone  so 
conspicuously  in  His  servant.    Scarce  was  this  year  born  when  we  lost  another 
of  oar  leaders,  who  from  the  beginning  bore  a  true  and  trusted  blade  into  the 
fight.    Amongst  the  non-ministerial  workers  for  the  association,  Bobert  Waters 
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must  ever  take  rank  amongst  **  the  first  three.'*    A  warmer  friend,  a  more 
generous  hand,  a  more  enthusiastic  support,  this  organization  has  not  had.    The 
report  tben  reforred  to  the  settlements  of  the  year,  to  the  resignation  of  Mie. 
Booth  as  secretary,  and  to  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  past  year.    It  -waa 
stated  that  the  Balham  Chapel  wouM  be  opened  on  the  2l8t  of  tha  pceeent 
month,  and  that  the  Surhiton  Chapel  vas  progressing  satmfaetorily,  and  it  will 
be  ready  for  opening  in  the  skiing.    When  the  latter  chapel  is  eompleted^  the 
association  will  have  reared,  in  its  brief  career,  no  less  than  nine  ouilduii^, 
providing  6,d60  sittings,  and  the  seven,  churehee  gathered  in  tiiem  retozn  a 
memberdiip  of  1,059  members.    Besides  establishing  the  usual  agencies  iat 
Christian  aotiyity,  such  as  Sunday-schools  and  the  like,  one  of  these  charches 
has  built  a  workman's  hall  and  mission-room,  another  has  opened  a  preaehiAg 
station,  and  a  third  a  misfiian    school,  and  fi>ur  of  them  contnboiBd  to 
the  various  objects  for  which  this  aasooiatioK  works  £87  10&  4d.  duziag 
the  past  year,  or  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole  sum  raised.    B  v  incorpocatBic 
the  principle  of  the  Ba|itist  Income  Augmentation  Sode^  with  their  jPaatoir 
Aid  Pnnd,  they  had  been  enabled  to  add  £20  to  the  stipends  of  the  ministera  o£ 
six  churches,  by  contributing  in  each  case  £10.    The  127  churches,  including 
the  four  new  churehee,  show  a  membership  of  29,125,  as  against  27)325  of  last 
year;  an  increase  of  1,900  in  the  whole  association.    Six  churches  have  failed 
to  send  returns,  but  the  nett  incroase  on  the  121  churches,  whose  accounts  are 
in  hand,  is  91 1 ,  or  7|  per  chuzoh — a  slight  gain  on  last  year,  when  the  nett  flain 
was  7i  per  church.    Mission-rooms  or  preaching  stations  have  been  opened  by 
the  fnends  at  Arthur-street,  Qray's-inn-road ;  Esher;  New  Bamet;  Maze- 
street  ;  and  ShacklewelL    Schoolrooms  or  classrooms  in  connection  with  these 
have  been  built  at  Camden-coad,  Park  Chapel,  Brentford,  and  Wandsworth. 
The  church  at  Barnes  has  completeljr  removed  its  debt,  and.  those  at  Batteraoa, 
Brockley-road,  Park  Chapel,  Yictona-park,  have  reduced  theirs.    Chapels  have 
been  renovated,  enlarged,  or  properly  improved  at  Highgate,  Lausanne-road, 
Shacklewell,  Penge  (by  purchase  of  freehold),  and  Wandsworth.    Sutton  has 
erected  a  lecture-hall,  preparatory  to  building  a  chapel,  and  West  Croydon  has 
opened  its  new  chapel,  seating  1,050  persons.    But  there  are  '*  better  things 
than  these*"    ^igna  exist  amongst  the  churches  of  a  deepening  yearning  for  an 
intenser  spiritual  life,  a  fuller  baptism  of  the  Holy  Qhost.    There  is  an  urgency 
in  prayer,  and  a  fervour  of  desire,  themselves  the  gift  of  that  Qod  who  giveth 
to^all  liberally  and  upbraideth  not.    Prayer  meetixxgs  abound,  speciai  services 
for  preaching  the  Gk>BpeI  to  the  unsaved  masses  of  this  city  are  crequent ;  and 
everywhere  tiie  need  of  the  quickening  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  being  pain- 
folly  felt.    Surely  the  set  time  to  favour  Zion  is  now  coma    It  only  necMS  that 
as  Qmstiaa  men  we  should  be  willing  to  hev  and  accept  His  counsel  who  says 
to  us,  * '  But  thou,  when  thou  nrayest,.  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  tibou  hast 
shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Fauier  who  is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  wluch  seeth. 
in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly."    From  these  scenes  of  pwsonal,  individual, 
and  secret  commu|iion  with  ti^  JBhilness  of  Life  we  shall  go  fortii,  strong  and 
yet  tender,  impassioned  and  yet  restfol  and  calm,  to  the  great  and  suooesafiil 
work  to  which  ne  has  called  us. 

SpAnr.—No  much  greater  calamity  could  have  befaUen  the  young  Protestant 
Church  of  Spain  than  that  which  has  in  the  mysterious  providsnce  of  Gbd  beesL 
permitted  to  overtake  it,  in  the  death  of  Pastor  Antonio  Carrasco,  of  Madnd» 
Dy  tiie  awfiil  collision  of  the  "'Ville  du  Havre"  and  the  "Locheam.**'  Tlia 
correspondent  of  EvanaeUaal  Christendom  writes: — ^^'We  are  yet  as  those 
that  dream.  Oh,  it  is  hard  to  realise  the  terrible  blow  I  Can  it  be  that  we 
shall  never  more  see  that  beautifdl  fuse,  and  hear  the  silvery  accents  of  thai 
voice  that  so  often  held  us  enchained  witii  its  eloquence  P  Details  have  at  l80jg:th 
reached  us  of  the  disaster,  winxk  leave  us  no  hope,  and,  with  bitter  angQiah, 
we  are  forced  to  confess  that  he  whom  we  loved  so  muck  will  never  retuzn  to 
us.  The  Protestant  cause  thzouffhout  Spain,  but  especially  in  Madrid,  haa, 
in  the  death  of  Carrasco,  receivea  a  teniole  blow.  It  is  not  toe  much  to  say 
that  we  have  lost  our  principal  representative  in  Spain.    There  axe  others  of 
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great  yalue,  but,  undoubtedly,  in  the  matter  of  etanding  before  the  public  and 
being  the  mouliipiece  of  Protestantism,  Garrasco  stood  alone.  None  like  he 
had  that  xnaryellous  command  of  language  and  that  felioitr  of  expression  that 
carry  away  an  audience.  I  would  almost  yeatore  to  say  thai,  allowing  for  the 
diffeoenoe  of  age  and  experience,  Ganasoo  was  very  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
Oaatelar  in  the  mamc  of  nis  oratory.  This  is  not  the  time  to  criticise  Garrasco's 
li£»  and  wtnrk.  Able  hands  and  loyinff  hearts  wiU  undertake  this  task  con 
amert.  Let  it  be  permiited  ua  at  present  only  to  drop  a  tear  over  his  untimely 
reoiovaL  As  workers  in  the  BotspA  Minion,  we  haye  had  slight  differences  of 
opuikm ;  but,  as  a  man  and  a  Ohristian,  to  know  him  was  to  loye  him,  and  this 
afibotiefn  eyer  went  on  deepening,  in  spite  of  little  diiSarences  about  the 
canyiBg^  out  of  work.  His  noble  Ohxiatian  heart  never  harboured  the  shadow 
of  am  arrHre  penstf^.  EEis  opposition,  when  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  make  it, 
was  «v«r  made  with  the  most  perfect  openness,  and,  instead  of  embittering  our 
interoourse,  only  seemed  to  make  lum  the  dearer  from  his  noble  frankness. 
Well,  he  has  gone  from  us ;  he  has  entered  into  the  lest  that  remaineth  for  the 
peoplitt  of  God;  and  our  anxious  question  is,  Who  will  take  his'place  ?  We 
look  rofiind,  sad  see  no  one  in  all  lespeots  worthy  to  follow  him.  We  look  up 
and  say,  '  The  Lord  will  provide.'  Surely  this  afflictive  dispensation  w^  lead 
Mends  at  home  tosympatiuse  mose  with  us,  and  do  more  for  us." 

AiBiGA. — ^It  ie  hoped  that  the  present  wax  with  the  Ashantees  will  have,  as  one 
of  its  effects,  i^  lioeratiosL  of  three  missionaries  who  have  been  in  captivity 
among^thafe  people  ibr  the  last  four  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bamseyer,  and  Mr.  Ktlhne, 
of  the  Baale  Missionary  Society.  This  society  has  laboured  among  the  tribes  on 
the  Gold  Coast  for  more  than  thirty  years  under  British  protection.  In  1864 
they  farmed  a  station  beyond  the  borders  of  the  British  Protectorate,  and  had 
lived  tiiere  in  peace  and  friendship  witii  thQ  people  for  five  years,  when  a  quarrel 
among  neighbouring  tribes  led  to  the  interference  of  the  Ashantees,  who 
captured  the  mission  party,  and  have  ever  since  subjected  them  to  much 
indignity  and  suffering.  Qod  grant  that  this  deeply  to  be  deplored  war  maybe 
the  means  of  their  deliverance  !  The  report  that  mey  were  set  at  liberty  was 
inooirect. — llluetraied  Missionary  News. 
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INYITATIONS  AOOBPTBD. 
Almy,  Bey.  J.  T.  (Met.  Coll.),  HuGknall  Torkard. 
Keen,  Bev.  0.  T.  (liambeth),  Bavleigh. 
Boger,  Bev.  J.  C.  (Met.  Ooll),  minderiand. 
Skerry,  Rev.  W.  B.  (Newcastle-on-T7ne),  Coonterslip,  Bristol. 
Stuart,  Bev.  J.  f  Wolverhampton),  Sfaetrord,  Manchester. 
Swindell,  Bev.  T.  G.  (Windsor^,  Woroester. 
Thomas,  Bev.  J.  W.  (Met.  0(dl.),  Boxmoor. 
Yasey,  Bev.  W.  B.  (Sunderland),  Qorton. 
Wood,  J.  B  (Bristol),  Holloway. 

BEOOGNmON'  SBBVIGEJS. 
Dudley,  Bev.  G.  McMichael,  December  16th. 
Hartlepool,  Bev.  F.  H.  Newton,  December  25th. 
King  Stanley,  Bev.  W.  Coombs,  January  2nd. 
Shipoton-oiuStour,  Bev.  J.  Hutchinson,  January  2nd* 

BESIGNATIONS. 
0]«k,  Bev.  J.,  Bye,  Suffolk. 
JaduioB,  Bev.  J.,  Sevenoaks. 
Jaaa%  Bsy.  J.  A.,  Gosberton,  Linoolndhira. 
^rtwinhi  Bey.  W.,  Swavesev,  Oambridgeehire. 
Idnar,  Bcry.  S.,  Keppel  Street,  London. 
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**  So  that  we  may  boldly  aay,  The  Lord  u  my  helper." — ^Hbbsiwb  xiii.  6. 
*'  Oh  the  happy  peaoe  and  serenity  that  a  believer  epjoys,  in  eyery  estate  and 
condition  which  befalls  him,  that  can  rest  and  stay  himMlf  upon  the  promise 
and  power  of  Qtod  I  No  valUy  of  trouble  will  be  to  him  without  a  door  of  hope, 
no  barren  wilderness  without  manna,  no  dry  rock  without  water,  no  dungeon 
without  light,  no  fiery  trial  without  oomfbrt  because  he  hath  the  same  Word  and 
the  same  God  to  trust  to,  whose  power  opened  the  tea  cw  a  door  to  be  a  passage 
from  Egypt  to  Canaan;  who  fed  Israel  in  the  desert  with  bread  from  heaTen, 
and  water  from  the  rock ;  who  filled  Peter's  friaon  with  a  Mning  Itgkt;  who  made 
the  throe  children  to  walk  to  and  fro  amidst  the  fiery  ftirziace  with  joy  and 
ea/ety.'*  Spubstowb. 

**  Thou  wilt  cast  aU  their  sinB  into  the  depths  of  the  sea."— Micah  vii.  19. 
"  The  sea,  by  reason  of  his  yastness,  can  drown  as  well  mountains  as  mole- 
hills ;  the  boundless  ocean  of  Gk>d's  mercy  can  swallow  up  our  mightiest  sins 
muchmore.  It  is  His  mercdfdl  power  to  *  blot  out  sins  as  a  doucL'  Now  tiae  strength 
of  the  summer's  sun  is  able  to  scatter  the  thickest  fog,  as  well  as  the  thinnest 
mist — nay,  to  driye  away  the  darkest  midnight ;  the  irresistible  heat  of  Qod's  free 
Loye,  shining  through  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  upon  a  penitent  soul,  te 
dissolye  to  nothing  l^e  desperatest  work  of  darkness,  and  most  horrible  sin,  &r 
more  easily.  But  this  mystery  of  meicy  and  miracle  of  Qod's  free  loye  is  a 
jewel  only  for  truly  humbled  souls.  Let  not  a  etranger  to  the  U/e  of  godlineae 
meddle  with  it.    Let  no  swine  trample  it  under  their  feet."  Boltok. 

**  For  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his  deyices." — 2  Corinthians  ii.  11. 
<^  An  enemy  before  he  beaiegeth  a  city,  surroundeth  it  at  a  distance  to  see 
where  the  wall  is  weakest,  best  to  be  battered,  lowest,  easiest  to  be  scaled,  ditch 
narrowest  to  be  bridged,  shallowest  to  be  waded  oyer,  what  place  if  not 
regularly  fortified  where  he  may  anproach  with  the  least  danger,  and  assault 
with  most  adyantage ;  so  Satan  walketh  about,  soryepng  all  the  powers  of  our 
souls,  where  he  may  most  probably  lay  his  temptations,  as  whether  our  under- 
standings are  easier  corrupted  with  error,  or  our  fancies  with  leyity,  or  our  wills 
with  frowardness,  or  our  affections  with  excess."  Sfenoeb. 

"  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright :  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.** 

PsALK  zxxviL  37. 

"  Death  comes  at  Christ's  command  to  call  the  belieyer  to  Himself,  and  erim 
and  ghastly  though  be  the  look  of  the  messenger,  surely  that  may  weU  be 
welcome  in  the  sweetness  of  the  message  he  brings-  Death  comes  to  set  the 
spirit  free;  and  rude  though  be  the  hand  that  knocks  off  the  fetters,  and  painiM 
though  be  the  process  of  Hberation,  what  need  the  prisoner  care  for  that,  when 
it  is  to  freedom,  life,  home,  he  is  about  to  be  emancipated  ?  Death  strikes  the 
hour  of  the  soul's  eyerlasting  espousals,  and  thougk  the  sound  may  be  harsh,, 
what  matters  that  P  To  common  ears  it  may  seem  a  death-knell,  to  the  ear 
of  faith  it  is  a  bridal  peal."  Ds.  Caibd. 

**  And  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said,  I  will  arisa  and  go  to  my  Father" 

LuKS  XV.  17, 18. 

(*  The  silent  influence  of  a  pious  home  is  illustrated  by  the  '  Prodigal  Son/ 
Had  that  home  been  repulsiye  to  him,  or  had  his  father  been  a  stem,  forbidding 
man,  that  recoyering  tnoueht  about  home  would  not  haye  yisited  him.  Take 
courage,  parents  of  prodigus,  if  you  were  faithful  with  God  and  your  family 
altars.  Peraeyere,  parents,  in  family  religion.  It  may  be  like  the  fabulous  song 
of  the  sea  in  the  shell,  to  the  ear  of  a  child,  when  far  from  home  and  from 
Gh>d."  Camsboit. 


[Febbuaby,  1874. 
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The  Church  and  her  Duty  to  her  Lord, 

Br  THE  LATB  EBV.  J.  H.  HlHTON,  M.A.* 

I  RISE  with  pleasure  to  second  the  motion.  I  trust,  however,  that  you 
and  the  meeting  will  allow  me  to  do  so  without  dwelling  further  on  its 
oontents.  I  desire  rather  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  ere  we 
separate,  to  the  great  missionary  work  which  is  before  us.  We  have  had 
our  field-day,  and  we  must  now  return  to  the  battle.  Aji  this  late  period 
of  the  proceedings  the  meeting  will  doubtless  be  somewhat  choice  as  to 
the  matter  to  which  they  will  listen.  And  I  have  not  found  it  very  easy 
to  determine  what  I  should  say.  I  had  thought,  by  way  of  diversity,  if 
not  of  absolute  novelty,  of  preaching  a  sermon.  However,  I  am  not 
going  to  preach  a  sermon.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  going  to  tell  a  dream. 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  had  a  dream ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  pertinent  to  the 
matter  before  us  to  induce  me  to  tell  it  here.  At  all  events,  I  will  whisper 
it  iQto  your  ear,  and  take  your  opinion  whether  I  shall  relate  it  to  the 
meeting.  I  saw  in  my  dream  the  Mount  Zion,  the  holy  mount,  and  that 
there  the  King  of  saints  was  sitting  in  his  glory  and  his  beauty.  I  saw 
also  that  there  was  around  him  a  vast  gathering  of  the  saints  of  every 
name,  who,  animated  by  a  common  eagerness,  had  come  to  present  to  ^im 
some  important  request.  Their  spokesman  upon  this  occasion  was  Mr. 
Love-of-ease,  and  he  spoke  in  substance  as  follows : — He  said  that  they 
had,  at  the  King's  command,  made  many  attempts  to  evangelise  the 
world ;  that  they  had  spent  upon  this  project,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
several  millions  of  money ;  that  they  had  sacrificed  not  a  few  of  their  sons 
and  their  daughters,  and  had  now  among  them,  as  the  consequence  of 
their  exertions,  a  large  number  of  widows  and  orphans ;  that  although 
tilieir  efforts  had  not  been  totally  inefficient,  the  object  was  very  far  from 
being  attained  ;  that  even  to  sustain  what  was  in  progress  demanded  a 

•  A  Speech  delivered  at  Exeter  Hall  on  Wednesday,  Apiil  SO,  1851. 
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system  of  perpetual  and  somewhat  irksome  contribution,  while  some 
parties  had  fallen  considerably  into  debt — (here  he  particularised  one 
society,  whose  debts  amounted  to  between  five  and  six  thousand  pounds) 
— and,  finally,  that  at  the  rate  of  time  and  expense  at  which  the  scheme 
was  advancing,  to  all  appearance  it  would  never  be  accomplished,  and 
certainly  the  money  never  could  be  found  for  it.  Mr.  Love-of-ease 
concluded  by  expressing  the  universal  desire  that  the  Eang  would  take 
the  premises  into  his  consideration,  and  kindly  relieve  the  saints  of  this 
burden,  either  wholly,  by  doing  the  work  himself,  or  by  employing  angelic 
ministry,  or  at  all  events  partially,  by  accelerating  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  by  requiring  a  less  laborious  and  costly  instrumentality. 

When  this  gentleman  had  done  speaking,!  saw  in  my  dream,thattheKing, 
although  he  did  not  look  particularly  gratified  by  the  address,  was  pleased 
to  make  a  gracious  answer,  and  to  assure  the  assembly  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  desire,  he  would  relieve  them,  not  only  in  part,  but  entirely, 
of  the  labours  of  which  they  complained,  by  taking  the  evangelisation  of 
the  world  altogether  into  his  own  hands,  and  effectuating  it  by  a  different 
machinezy.  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  this  announcement  gave  general 
satisfaction.  The  vast  assemblage  immediately  exchanged  with  one 
another  looks  of  congratulation,  and  began  to  disperse  in  various  groups, 
among  which  I  overheard  such  whispers  as  these :  Now  we  shall  be  free 
from  our  difficulties,  and,  these  incessant  missionary  contributions  being 
at  an  end,  we  shall  do  easily  whatever  else  may  be  required. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  not  very  long  after  the  first  gathering,  there 
was  a  second  assemblage  of  the  same  persons  at  the  same  place,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  the  same  glorious  personage,  to  whom  they  had  now  come 
to  present  a  second  request.  On  this  occasion,  not  Mr.  Love-of-ease,  but 
Mr.  Broken-heart,  was  their  spokesman.  He  began  by  saying  that  they 
were  all  very  sorry  for  their  former  petition,  and  that  they  were  indeed 
filled  with  shame  at  the  recoUection  of  ever  having  made  it.  They  felt 
that  they  had  been  very  ungrateful  in  manifesting  any  unwillingness  to 
labour  or  to  suffer  for  Him  whose  labours  and  sufferings  for  them  had 
been  so  unspeakable.  He  acknowledged,  also,  that  they  had  been  greatly 
disappointed  in  the  working  of  the  new  system.  They  had  conceived 
that  repose  would  have  made  them  happy;  but  they  had  found  that, 
without  excitement,  their  spiritual  affections  had  become  dormant.  They 
had  been  confident  that  their  contributions  for  other  objects  would  have 
been  overflowing,  but  even  this  had  not  come  to  pass  :  on  the  contrary^ 
the  refusal  of  one  appeal  had  checked  their  liberality  towards  every  other, 
and  now  every  fund  they  had  was  in  alarming  arrear.    The  mischief  was 
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afanady  great,  and  it  threatened  to  beeome  rapidly  so  mnoh  greater,  that 
tiieyhad  resolved  to  petition  for  a  reBtoaration  of  the  obligations  from 
whidi  the  Sing  had  formerly  relieved  them.  I  eaw  in  my  dream  that 
Vr.  Broken-haact  made  this  appeal,  which  was  touching  in  itself,  still 
more  toadbing  by  frequent  sobs,  in  which  many  ihrongfaont  the  assembly 
united.  The  King,  however,  did  not  frown,  bnt  (as  I  saw  when  I  looked 
at  his  glorious  oouatenance)  smiled  most  graciously,  and  replied  (as  near 
as  I  can  reooUeet)  in  the  following  terma:-— ''  Since  you  desire  it,  the  work  of 
evangeliaing  the  world  shall  be  placed  in  your  hands.  Go  into  all  ^e 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway. 
Only  remember  that,  since  this  is  at  your  own  request,  I  have  now  double 
reason  to  reckon  on  your  constancy.  It  is  for  your  own  happiness  that  I  put 
it  to  the  test ;  and,  believe  me,  it  shall  not  be  unrewarded.  Be  ye  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  wiU  give  you  a  crown  of  life.  He  that  ovorcometh  shall 
sit  with  me  on  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with 
my  Father  on  His  throne."  I  saw  in  my  dream  that,  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  address,  the  people  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped.  They  then 
burst  into  a  song,  and  said,  '<  IJnto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  ub 
from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto 
God  and  His  Father,  to  Him  be  gloxy  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever." 
After  this,  they  went  every  man  his  way,  and  I  saw  them  no  more. 


The  late  Rev.  John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A. 

IN  the  departure  of  the  Eev.  J.  H.  Hinton  to  his  rest,  the  Society  hatf 
lost  one  of  the  few  men  left  among  us  who  connect  the  present 
with  the  past.    Bom  on  the  24th  March,  1791,  eighteen  months  before 
the  formation  of  the  Society,  he  may  be  said  to  have  grown  with  its 
growth.     At  an  early  period — in  June,  1822 — soon  after  his  settlement  at 
Beading,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and, 
until  his  retirement  from  London,  a  few  years  ago,  he  continued  to  take 
a  most  active  part  in  all  its  proceedings.     The  earliest  record  we  have 
been  able  to  find  of  his  appearance  as  an  advocate  of  the  Society  took 
place  at  Hammersmith,  on  the  6th  April,  1822,  at  the  formation  of  an 
Auxiliary  for  the  western  part  of  Middlesex.    He  then  preached  from 
the  text,  Matthew  xxv.  40.     It  is  recorded,  that  his  <'  interesting  sermon 
was  followed  by  an  animated  and  pathetic  appeali  on  behalf  of  the  Missioui 
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by  the  Rev.  James  Hinton,  of  Oxford,  who  closed  the  service  with 
prayer  J'  It  was  the  &ther  inducting  the  son  into  the  seryice  of  the 
Mission,  for  whose  unity  of  spirit  and  action  he  had  assiduously  laboured 
during  the  years  of  his  co-operation  with  the  founders  of  the  Institution. 
The  following  year,  Mr.  James  Hinton  was  called  to  the  Master's  presence 
above.  The  spirit  in  which  the  son  took  up  the  task  committed  to  his 
hands,  can  best  be  expressed  in  his  own  words.  The  following  passage 
occurs  in  Mr.  Hinton's  first  speech  on  the  Society's  platform,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  1823,  in  Great  Queen-street  Chapel.  The  resolution 
which  he  supported  had  reference  chiefly  to  the  decease  of  several  mis- 
sionaries-:— 

"  But,"  he  said,  *<  not  only  are  missionaries  removed.  The  fathers  of 
this  Society,  where  are  they  ?  Fuller  and  SutclifiESa  are  gone  to  their  rest ; 
and  Ryland  is  on  the  verge  of  eternity.  And  as  these  founders  of  the 
Society  have  retired,  and  are  fast  retiring,  from  their  useful  stations,  so 
those  who  now  conduct  its  affairs  will,  ere  long,  be  gathered  to  their 
fathers.  Then  let  us,  who  are  now  their  juniors  in  the  connexion,  pre- 
pare to  occupy  their  places.  And  for  myself,  with  the  example  of  a 
revered  father  before  me,  I  am  ready  to  give  my  own  pledge,  and,  as  on 
the  high  altar  this  day,  to  vow  attachment  to  the  Society,  and  active 
devotion  to  its  service  as  long  as  I  live.'* 

The  pledge  so  solemnly  given  was  fully  redeemed.  Through  many 
long  years  Mr.  Hinton  steadfastly  fulfilled  that  vow.  In  the  difficulties 
that  arose  with  the  honoured  men  of  Serampore,  in  the  conflicts  and 
sufferings  which  sprung  up  in  the  progress  of  the  work  in  Jamaica,  in 
the  arrangements  for  the  final  separation  and  independence  of  the 
churches  in  that  island,  in  the  perplexities  and  trials  which  befel  the 
working  of  the  Society  at  home,  Mr.  Hinton  took  his  full  share ;  and,  by 
his  ardour,  his  judgment,  and  the  sagacity  of  his  views,  largely  con* 
tributed  to  their  successful  issue  and  termination. 

Mr.  Hinton's  first  missionary  sermon  was  preached  in  Surrey  Chapel, 
Jime  16tfa,  1830.  On  that  occasion  his  text  was  Isaiah  lii.  1,  and  was 
directed  to  show  the  comparative  feebleness  of  the  exertions  hitherto 
made  to  ronrert  the  heathen  world,  and  to  rouse  into  exercise  the  energies 
which  God  has  given  to  His  Church. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  brief  notice  to  which  we  are  confined,  to  give 
in  detail  the  numerous  services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Hinton^ 
On  several  occasions  he  advocated  its  claims  at  its  annual  meetings,  and 
from  the  pulpit  urged  Christians  to  fulfil  the  obligations  under  which  the 
salvation  they  enjoy  has  placed  them.    The  last  of  his  sermons  on  behalf 
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of  the  Society  ifill  be  remembered  its  emphatically  affirming  the  important 
principle  that  cv3ry  convert  to  Chriflt  should  be  a  preacher,  should  in 
some  form  or  other  endeavour  to  promote  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  who 
has  redeemed  him.  In  another  part  of  this  number  we  give  the  last 
speech  of  our  beloved  friend  at  Exeter  Hall. 

« 

Mr.  Hinton  died  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  December,  1873,  and  was 
interred  in  Arao's  Yale  Cemetery,  close  to  the  spot  where  lie  the  remains 
of  the  Rev.  Eobert  Hall.  He  passed  away  full  of  years,  and  in  simple 
reliance  on  the  grace  of  the  Saviour  he  had  so  often  preached.  For  some 
days  he  felt  that  he  was  "  walking  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,"  and  sent  to  a  few  friends  to  entreat  their  prayers  on  his  behalf 
and  their  Christian  sympathy.  He  wished  his  lost  words  to  be,  "  Lord 
Jesus  receive  my  spirit."  He  bore  patiently  his  increasing  weakness  and 
the  diffioulty  of  respiration.  At  length  he  gently  ceased  to  breathe.  '  He 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

In  the  following  resolution,  passed  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  on  the  21et 
January,  the  Committee  have  recorded  their  sense  of  the  loss  which  the 
Society  has  sustained. 

Resoltttion  ox  Decease  of  Rev.  J,  H.  Hinton. 

^'  The  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  have  learnt  with  feel- 
ings of  deep  sorrow  the  decease  of  their  highly-valued  and  esteemed  col- 
league, the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton.  For  fifty  years,  first  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  then  as  an  honorary  member  of  it,  Mr.  Hinton  was 
closely  identified  with  the  progress  of  the  Society,  and  took  a  most 
influential  part  in  its  proceedings.  He  deeply  sympathised  with  the  trials 
which  befel  the  missionaries  from  the  ravages  of  disease,  or  when  exposed 
to  misrepresentation.  He  was  among  the  foremost  to  assist  them  in  their 
struggles  with  the  monstrous  evil  of  slavery  and  to  do  justice  to  their 
devotedness  in  the  cause  of  th^ir  Lord  and  Master.  His  clear  judgment 
and  wisdom  in  counsel  were  invaluable  In  times  of  difficulty,  and  he  will 
ever  be  regarded  as  not  the  least  eminent  of  the  many  great  and  noble 
men  who  have  watched  over  and  guided  the  Society's  affairs. 

*'  In  conclusion  the  Committee  beg  to  tender  with  the  deepest  respect 
their  sincere  sympathy  with  the  family  of  their  departed  friend,  and 
especially  with  his  aged  widow,  who  through  long  years  of  domestic 
happiness  has  been  his  solace  and  his  joy.  In  due  time  may  she  with  all 
the  members  of  their  scattered  family  be  reunited  with  one  so  deserving  of 
their  admiration  and  love." 
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Missionary  Discussions. 

IN  the  progress  of  tlieir  work,  the  missionaries  are  often  met  by  objections 
and  inquiries  on  the  part  of  their  hearers,  which  issue  in  prolonged 
discussions  on  the  subject  in  handl  Tt  may  aid  our  readers  to  a  full  and 
true  conception  of  the  methods  in  which  our  brethren  endeavour  to  con- 
Tince  those  whom  they  meet  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  if  we  give  them 
one  or  two  specimens  of  these  discussion  s.  The  following  are  forwarded 
to  us  by  the  Bev.  D.  P.  Broadway,  of  Patna.  The  first  took  place  with  a 
Mohammedan,  and  the  second  with  a  Hindu  faiquir  or  devotee : — 


**  1.  A  Mohammedan,  with  considerable 
pretensions  as  to  his  theological  attain- 
ments, challenged  us  to  explain  how 
Blviuity  could  be  blended  with  huma- 
nity in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  asserted  that  it  was  an 
imxK>88ibility,  which  reason  could  in 
no  wise  admit. 

"  It  was  urged  that  the  union  of  the 
human  and  Diviae  nature  was  a  mys- 
tery ;  but  that  the  fact  of  such  union 
in  the  person  of  Christ  rested  upon  the 
clearest  proof. 

"This  answer  was  not  accepted  as 
satisfactory,  and  the  challenge  was  re- 
peatedy  withalook  and  tone  of  triumph. 
The  result  was  the  following  dialogue. 

**  Mitiionary. — What  do  you  think  of 
your  own  natural  existence  ? 

"Mohammedan, — ^It  is  of  the  irra- 
tional or  animal  kind,  and  is  subject 
to  the  like  wants,  and  finally  to  death. 

'*  Missionary, — Then  you  are  no 
better  than  the  brute  beasts  around 
you. 

**  Mohammedan,  —  Not  so.  I  am 
greatly  superior  to  the  lower  animals. 

"  Missionary, — In  what  does  this 
superiority  consist  P 

**  Mohammedan, — In  my  being  en- 
dowed with  a  rational  soul. 

*^  Missionary, — That  is  mere  asser- 
,tion.    I  must  have  proof. 

"  Mohammedan,'-^!  am  able  to  dis- 
ociminate  between  right  and  wzong^— > 


to  understand  the  value,  quality,  and 
use  of  the  things  which  I  see.  This 
surely  is  sufficient  proof. 

"  Missionary, — Well,  let  us  suppose 
that  you  have  a  soul.  That  means, 
that  you  have  two  natures :  one  mate- 
rial, the  other  spiritual. 

"Mohammedan, — Yes;  the  material 
nature  is  visible  to  the  eye.  The  spi- 
ritual nature  is  invisible,  but  I  feel  it 
within  me— prompting,  guiding,  con- 
trolling* 

**  Missionary. — The  spiritual  nature, 
then,  is  within  you.  Does  it  exist 
within  you,  apart  from  the  body  P 

"  Mohammedan, — ^No.  The  two  na- 
tures are  so  united  that  they  cannot 
be  separated  except  by  death. 

"Missionary, —  Explain  the  nature 
of  this  union. 

"  Mohammedan, — I  have  proved  that 
there  are  two  natures,  and  I  feel  that 
they  are  united,  but  I  cannot  explain 
the  nature  of  the  union. 

**  Missionary, — In  like  manner  I  can 
prove,  from  His  (Godlike  character 
and  works,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  Divine  as  weU  as  human;  but 
can  no  more  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
imion  of  Christ^s  Divine  nature  with 
His  human  nature  than  you  can  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  union  of  the  spiri- 
tual nature  with  the  material  nature 
which  together  form  man. 
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A  DISCUSSION  WITH  A  HINDU. 

"%  A  Devotee^  holding  ^e  doctrine 
<f  fl&e  Yedas,  accosted  us  thus: — ^I 
hsTO  heard  yon  dedare  to  the  people, 
that  Jesus  Cfhrist  was  Gk>d  manifest  in 
tiis  flesh.  I  do  not  see  the  force  of 
SQch  a  doctrine  as  applied  to  a  single 
indiridual,  since  it  is  a  doctrine  appli- 
cable to  mankind  in  general,  and  not 
only  to  mankind  but  to  all  other  crea- 
tnres.  All  life  is  £rom  God.  Particles 
emanate  from  the  Deity  and  from  the 
fife  of  others.  Life  begins  when 
iliey  are  imparted,  and  conthiues  so 
long  as  they  ren[iain.  Death  is  the 
molt  of  their  being  withdrawn ;  and 
when  they  are  withdrawn  they  return 
to  the  sonrce  from  whence  they  came, 
and  are  absorbed  in  the  Divine  nature. 

**  Histianary, — ^You  mean  to  affirm 
that  all  Hying  creatores  are  endowed 
with  the  nature  and  being  of  Qod,  and 
tiiat  God  Himself  dwells  in  them. 

**  Devotee. — ^Yes  ;  it  amotinte  to  that. 

"  Miuionary, — God's  creatures  may 
be  diyided  into  many  distinct  classes ; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument 
let  us  separate  man,  who  is  endowed 
with  reason  and  intelligence,  from  the 
lower  animal fl.  If  Gk)d  dwells  in  all 
l£s  creatures,  how  is  the  difference 
between  man  and  beast  to  be  accounted 
for?  "Why  does  the  wisdom  of  the 
Deity,  when  enshrined  in  a  beast, 
manifest  itself  in  instincfc  rather  than 
in  the  higher  qualities,  reason  and  in- 
telligence P  Again,  if  Gt)d  dweUs  in 
man,  so  that,  according  to  your  doc- 
trine, man  may  be  said  to  be  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  how  is  it  that  he 
is  so  impure  P  God  is  the  perfection 
of  purity.  Can  His  nature  be  different 
from  itself  when  enshrined  in  the  body 
of  a  man  ?  Again ,  if  man  is  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,  man  is  not  respon- 
rible  for  his  actions :  and  it  is  idle  to 
speak  of  God  as  watching  the  actions 


of  men,  in  order  that  He  may  be  just 
in  His  rewards  and  punishments. 

**  Devotee. — The  doctrine  I  have  pro- 
pounded may  seem  to  be  opposed  to 
reason,  but  it  is  not  really  so.  Gk)d  is 
the  source  of  all  life,  and  without  Him 
there  can  be  no  life. 

"  Mhehmary, — I  agree  that  God  is 
the  Creator  and  Preserver.  He  said, 
'  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living 
creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and 
creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind:  and  it  was  so.'  He 
also  '  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a 
living  soul.'  And  He  is  the  preserver 
of  life,  so  that  without  His  sustaining 
power  life  would  cease  to  be.  With 
Him  it  is  but  to  speak  the  word  and  it 
is  done.  Life  is  given  or  teken  away 
by  the  act  of  His  will :  but  when  it  is 
once  given  it  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  every  other  form  of  life.  It  is 
not  essentially  or  literally  God  Him- 
self. To  divide  Himself  among  His 
creatures,  by  giving  a  portion  to  each, 
would  be  to  diffuse  Himself  and  destroy 
His  personality. 

A  SIMILB. 

^Devotee, — Let  me  explain  what  I 
mean,  by  a  simile.  Take  a  pot,  or  any 
number  of  pote,  fill  them  with  water 
and  place  them  in  the  Bun.  The  image 
of  the  sun  will  be  seen  in  each  of  the 
pots ;  but  by-and-bye  it  will  disappear 
— ^that  is,  it  will  be  absorbed  in  the 
sun.  It  is  thus  with  the  Deity  and 
His  creatures. 

**  MuHonary. — The  pote  to  which 
you  have  referred,  being  composed  of 
an  opaque  substance,  and  the  water  in 
them  being  a  lucid  substence,  the  re- 
sult is  the  formation  of  a  number  of 
speculums,  which  will  reflect  not  only 
the  sun  but  any  other  object.  The 
object  reflected  is  not  actually  there. 
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Its  seeming  to  be  there  is  a  delusion. 
The  water,  though  it  reflects  the 
image  of  the  sun,  is  not  the  sun  itself; 
80  life,  though  it  may  and  does  show 
forth  the  power  of  God,  who  is  the 
author  of  it,  is  not  God  Himself. 
Again,  the  image  reflected  is  the  same 
in  every  vessel— and  it  is  unmistakably 
the  image  of  the  sun,  Oan  it  be  said 
that  every  form  of  life  is  identically 
the  same,  and  that  it  shows  forth  not 
only  the  power  of  Qod  as  the  Creator, 
but  reflects  His  very  image  P  Again, 
the  image  of  the  water  was  lost  by  a 
change  in  the  position  of  the  earth  in 
relation  to  the  sun.  It  did  not  return 
to  the  sun  or  become  absorbed  in  it. 
So  life,  though  the  gift  of  God,  is  no 
part  of  His  being,  which  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  does  not  require,  in  order 
to  its  completeness,  that  the  life  given 
to  His  creatures  should  finally  return 
to  Him  and  be  absorbed  in  His  being, 

ANOTHEE  BIHILE. 

''Devotee. — The  simile  of  the  pots 
should,  perhaps,  have  been  differently 
stated.  The  potter  had  first  conceived 
the  design;  then  the  clay  was  pre- 
pared, moulded,  and  the  wheel  was  put 
in  motion.  The  result  was  a  pot  cor- 
responding to  the  design  of  the  potter. 
The  conception  of  the  pot  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  potter  before  the  neces- 
sary means  were  used  to  give  efleot  to 
it.  That  conception  was  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  the  pot.  It  was  dis- 
tinct from  it,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue in  the  mind  of  the  potter  long 
after  the  destruction  of  the  pot. 

"  JUissionary.^The  simile  of  the  pot, 
as  now  stated,  does  not  improve  your 
position.  The  comparison  between  a 
pot  and  a  living  creature  fails  in  this 
respect — that  whereas  a  living  crea- 
ture has  life,  the  pot  is  without  life. 
If  it  is  intended  to  compare  the  con- 
ception in  the  mind  of  the  potter  to 


the  life  in  the  body  of  a  creature,  it  is 
for  your  purpose  an  unhappy  compa- 
risozu  The  conception  oontinueB  in 
the  mind  of  the  potter  as  a  part  of 
himself.  It  is  not,  either  in  its  entire 
or  as  to  any  part  of  it,  detached  from 
him  and  united  to  the  pot,  subject  to 
its  returning  to  the  mind  of  the  potter, 
and  being  absorbed  in  it  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  pot.  If  the  simile  of 
the  pot  shows  anything,  it  shows  that 
as  no  part  of  the  conception  which 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  potter  left  his 
mind  to  return  to  it  again  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  pot,  so  no  part  of  the 
being  of  God  is  parted  with  by  Him  in 
the  act  of  creation  to  return  ta  TTitn 
again  on  the  death  of  His  creatures. 

**  Our  friend,  the  Devotee,  was  free  to 
admit  that  the  simile  used  by  him  had 
failed,  and  also  that  he  had  failed  to 
prove  his  position. 

"  We  then  preached  to  him  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  We  told  him  that  God 
had  made  us  pure  but  free,  and  we  had 
used  our  freedom  -in  departing  from 
His  ways  and  following  after  evil. 
We  had  become  polluted  by  sin,  so 
that  God,  the  pure  and  holy,  could  no 
longer  hold  communion  with  us.  This 
was  our  condition  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world.  He  was 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  His 
purpose  in  thus  manifesting  EEimself 
was  to  provide  an  atonement  for  sin, 
that  we  might  be  cleansed,  and  to  set 
an  example  of  love  and  mercy,  of 
purity  and  holiness,  and  of  the  highest 
developments  of  every  grace  and  virtue, 
that  we  might  follow  in  His  footsteps 
and  be  thus  made  meet  to  be  restored 
to  the  communion  and  fellowship  of 
God.  That  Christ  was  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  we  have  abimdant  proof. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  with  Him  constantly,  and  ob- 
served Him  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public  life,  and  who  were  thus  con- 
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Tinced  of  His  Diyine  diaraoter,  and 
believed  in  Him  to  the  Baying  of  tkexr 
eonls.  We  hare  also  the  testimony  of 
thoee  who,  thongh  they  rejected  and 
cradfied  Him,  were  yet  forced  to  admit 
that  neyer  man  spake  like  this  man, 
or  performed  the  mighty  works  which 
He  did.  But,  above  all,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  His  own  life — a  life  so 
immaculate,  that  He  conld  say  to  His 
enemies,  '  Which  of  you  convioteth  Me 
of  sin  P'  Of  His  death  on  the  cross — 
a  death  so  striking  in  its  various  inci- 
dents, that  the  centurion  who  beheld 
the  scene  was  heard  to  ezclaim»  *  Truly 


this  man  was  the  Son  of  Qtod  :*  of  His 
resurrection  on  the  third  day,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  soldiers  who  watched 
His  grave,  and  especially  of  BLis  mur- 
derers: of  His  ascension  into  heaven, 
in  the  presence  of  His  disciples,  who 
while  they  Mocked  stead&stly  into 
heaven  as  He  went  up,  behold  two 
men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel, 
which  also  said,  Ye  men  of  Gkdilee, 
why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ? 
This  same  Jesus,  who  is  taken  up  from 
you,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as 
ye  have  seen  Him  go  into  heaven/  to 
judge  the  world." 


News  from  Delhi. 

THROUGH  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  we  are  permitted  to  copy  the 
following  passages  from  a  private  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Bev.  James  Smith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  long  been  ailing  in  health ; 
but  until  now  the  Committee  have  been  unable  to  render  the  help  Mr. 
Smith  has  required.  The  Rev.  E.  and  Mrs.  Quyton,  have  been  appointed 
to  this  sphere  of  labour,  and  will  arrive  in  Delhi  in  time  to  allow  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  family  a  change  to  the  hills,  which  they  so  much  require, 
in  the  coming  hot  season.  But  although  the  health  of  our  brother 
constrains  these  changes,  yet  the  work  of  God  goes  on.  If  the  sower  is 
weary  and  worn,  yet  is  he  permitted  to  gather  many  sheaves  into  the 
gamer  of  the  Lord. 


**  I  write  in  poor  spirits,  for  we  are 
all  on  the  sick-list.  Miss  Eryer,  for 
the  present,  has  apparently  finished 
her  work  in  Delhi ;  she  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  fever,  although  she  has  the 
splendid  climate  of  Mussoori  to  help 
her.  My  wife  is  slowly  recovering 
irom  an  attack  of  fever,  and  I  am 
Buffering  from  my  old  complaint  so 
much  that  there  is  danger  of  chronic 
heart-disease  if  I  do  not  get  rest  and 
change.  In  the  midst  of  aU  this 
affliction,  God  appears  to  be  blessing 


our  labours  marvellously.  I  have 
baptized  six  natives  and  two  Euro- 
peans this  month,  and  a  nimiber  of 
others  are  apparently  coming  for- 
ward. I  made  a  week's  journey  along 
the  Muttra  road,  and  was  very  much 
encouraged.  At  Furredabad,  for  two 
nights,  the  Chumars  assembled  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred,  and  re- 
mained listening  tmtil  late.  Ten  have 
applied  for  baptism,  and  there  is  every 
hope  that  next  month  we  shall  have 
another  little  church.    At  Bullubgpirh, 
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they  kept  me  late  preacbing  and  talk- 
ing to  them;  five  here  also  want 
baptism.  At  Pulwul  we  haye  twelve 
members,  chiefly  connected  with  the 
Custom's  establishment,  and  some  in- 
quirers. During  this  journey  the 
people  came  to  me  all  day  long  for 
conyersation,  and  almost  wore  me  out 
with  talking.  Oh  that  I  had  my  old 
strength  I  it  appears  to  me  that  I 
should  soon  see  Delhi  surrounded  by 
little  churches.  I  went  out  in  true 
apostolic  style — neither  knife,  fork,  or 
spoon,  and  no  tent  or  servant.  Chunni, 
Shruma,  and  myself  lived  with  the 
people,  and  hence  had  uninterrupted 
intercourse  wherever  we  went.  I  met 
several  of  our  old  inquirers  and  people, 
some  of  whom  had  kept  their  books, 
and  also  retained  their  interest  in 
Christianity.  One  very  interesting 
lelic  of  dear  old  Mahar  Das  I  met 
with  at  Bullubgurh,  in  the  shape  of  a 
long  manuscript  book,  decorated  out- 
side with  red  ruling  around  the  con- 
tents, containing  prayers  of  his  own 
composing,  and  passages  of  Scripture. 
These  books  he  used  to  write  with  his 
own  hand,  and  I  And  them  widely 
scattered  and  much  prized.  Another 
thing  that  begins  to  be  apparent  is, 
that  although  our  people  have  been 
poor,  and  weak,  and  despised,  yet  they 
have  spread  abroad  the  Gospel  to  a 
large  extent  in  our  district.  I  scarcely 
go  to  a  village  without  finding  rela- 
tions or  friends  of  our  members,  who 
have  heard  more  or  less  about  Chris- 
tianity from  them.  Like  a  light  room 
in  a  dark  night,  the  glare  bursts  out 
through  every  chink  in  door  or  wall, 
BO  the  truth  has  been  finding  its  way 
out  of  Delhi  when  we  little  expected 

it. 

AN  nmsBESTiNa  case. 

**  I  had  a  very  interesting  case  of 
a  private  of  the  109th  and  a  native 


woman  whom  he  had  kept  and  beaten 
for  about  eighteen  yeairs.  After  being 
let  out  of  confinement,  where  he  had 
been  for  bad  behaviour  some  months 
ago,  he  began  to  attend  the  services 
regularly,  and  at  last  spoke  to  me 
about  this  woman,  who,  he  said,  had 
begged  him  to  get  her  instructed  in 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  I  took  her 
to  good  Mrs.  Fernandez,  and  put  her 
in  the  way  of  hearing  about  the  Sa- 
viour, both  privately  and  at  our  weekly 
meetings.  I  haye  reason  to  believe 
that  both  are  converts  to  the  truttr. 
I  baptized  them  together  last  weeif. 
I  have  also  since  married  them.  Their 
joy  appears  great,  and  especially  hers. 
What  a  blessing  Christianity  confers ! 
How  true  it  is  that  it  has  the  promise 
of  both  this  life  and  the  life  to  come. 

CONTINUED  PROGBBSS. 

'*  At  Subzi  Mundi  I  think  we  have 
about  fourteen  members;  they  are  look- 
ing out  for  a  place  to  answer  both  for 
school  and  chapel,  and  I  think  they 
have  sixty  rupees  on  hand  to  buy 
with.  I  have  extended  our  little 
schools  a  good  deal,  and  if  some  good 
brother  would  send  me  fifty  pounds 
I  should  do  still  more ;  the  fact  is, 
the  calls  are  coming  in  from  all  sides 
for  instruction,  and  I  am  doing  all  I 
can  to  meet  them.  Benjamin  is  work- 
ing remarkably  well  as  a  sort  of 
inspector ;  he  has  ripened  into  a  solid 
and  rather  bright  Christian,  with  a 
good  deal  of  his  father's  character. 
The  whole  family  of  poor  Walayat 
Ali  are  gathering  more  about  us  again. 
I  still  persevere  in  pushing  the  native 
converts  into  employment;  I  think 
there  are  at  least  half-a-doEen  in  the 
police.  The  work  is  widening;  and, 
BO  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  is  every- 
thing to  encourage  us." 
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A  Ne-w  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament 

in  Hindi. 

A  T  the  request  of  his  hrethren,  the  Eev.  J.  D.  Bate,  of  Allahabad,  is 
•^^  about  to  enter  on  the  important  work  of  preparing  a  new  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  Hindi.  We  already  possess  a  very 
valuable  and  acceptable  version  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  late  Bev.  John 
Panona ;  but  it  is  many  years  since  the  Old  Testament  has  received  attention . 
The  Old  Testament  was  originally  prepared  by  a  missionary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  from  the  English  version,  and  therefore  may  be  supposed 
to  need  the  labour  it  is  proposed  to  expend  on  a  new  translation 
from  the  original  Hebrew.  Mr.  Bate  will  receive  the  pecuniary  assistance 
he  will  require  from  the  funds  of  the  Bible  Translation  Society.  It  is  in 
a  letter  to  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Bouse  he  thus  speaks  of  the  work  before 
him: — 


"  X  have  been  engaged'  for  some  time 
past  in  the  revision  of  the  present 
Hindi  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, by  the  late  Dr.  Owen,  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission.  I 
will  aay  no  more  of  that  translation, 
than  that,  as  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  original,  it  is  very  far  from 
being  what  accurate  care  would  wish 
it  to  be,  and  that  the  style  of  language 
into  which  it  is  rendered  is  largely 
comipted  with  the  influence  of^  the 
manner  and  idiom  of  the  Urdoo. 

'*  So  far  is  this  true,  that  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  anyone,  European 
or  native,  who  has  been  able  to  speak 
well  of  the  translation;  and  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  take  down  the 
book,  in  conversation  with  any  well- 
informed  Hindu,  without  a  feeling  of 
apjffishension  and  dsmay  lest  the  pas- 
sage when  turned  up  should  be  so  im- 
pscfectly  rendered  as  to  fbil  of  the 
purpose  in  view. 

**If  the  Lord  grant  me  life  and 
health  to  complete  the  translation,  I 
cannot  venture  to  hope  that  it  will  be 
done  in  less  than,  say,  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.    My  intention  is  to  do  it  slowly 


and  to  make  a  really  good  work  of  it ; 
and  I  feel  that  my  work  in  coxmection 
with  the  Dictionary  has  fitted  me,  in  a 
way  in  which  no  ordinary  course  of 
study  could  have  done,  for  this  kind 
of  work. 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  you 
think  it  probable  that  the  Bible  Trans- 
lation Society  would  render  me  any 
aid  in  this  labour, — I  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  an  allowance  for  a  pundit. 
I  have  already  told  you  of  a  pundit 
who,  some  four  years  ago,  first  heard 
the  Gospel  at  our  tent,  at  the  Allaha- 
bad annual  fair.  A  year  after  that,  he 
fullv  embraced  Christ,  as  revealed  to 
him  in  the  New  Testament.  For 
nearly  three  years  past  he  has  been 
studying  Christian  truth,  and  about 
five  months  ago  he  came  to  my  house, 
after  a  walk  of  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  in  order  to  become  identified 
wi^  the  Lord's  professing  people.  He 
has  been  of  great  service  to  me,  both 
in  my  own  studies  and  also  in  that 
part  of  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  I  have  so  far  done ; 
and  I  should  feel  exceedingly  thankful 
if  the  Conunittee  of  the  Translation 
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Society  would  sanction  his  being  em- 
ployed as  my  assistant  in  this  work. 

**  I  feel  I  need  say  nothing  as  to  the 
great  importance  of  haying  as  onr 
assistants  in  the  work  of  translating, 
men  who  are  in  sympathy  with  spiritual 
things,  if  such  men  can  be  found.  This 
pundit  knows  Sanskrit  thoroughly 
well,  and  speaks  it  more  fluently  eren 
than  he  speaks  the  vernacular.  He  has 
great  natural  ability,  and  a  keen  sense 
of  the  relative  value  of  words  and  of 
their  shades  of  meaning.  I  have  some- 
times felt  inclined  to  hope  that  his 


coming  over  to  the  Lord's  side  and 
joining  himself  to  His  people  just  at 
this  juncture,  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  the  Lord  would  have 
us  use  this  man  for  the  special  work 
which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  take 
in  hand. 

'*  As  an  evidence  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  having  a  really  good 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Hindi, 
I  would  mention  that  this  language 
is  the  mother-tongue  of  about  eigbty 
millions  of  people  in  Northern  and 
Central  Lidia." 


Missionary  ^A7'ork  in  Ceylon. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Pigott,  of  Colombo. 

IT  will  be  seen  from  the  following  interesting  narrative,  that  mis- 
sionary work  in  Ceylon  possesses  features  which  mark  it  off  very 
distinctly  from  that  proceeding  in  India.  Buddhism  is  the  prevailing 
religion  of  the  people,  and  their  worship  is  given  to  the  figured  and  carved 
representations  of  Buddha  alone.  Practically,  it  is  a  system  of  atheism, 
and  its  adherents,  on  attaining  nirvana^  are  supposed  to  become  extinct : — 


"  I  must  now  give  you  some  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Juan  Silva's  itinerant 
work  in  the  Eygama,  Pasdun,  and 
Wallalawitta  Korles.  These  dis- 
tricts-are situated  towards  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Western  Province,  at  a 
distance  ranging  from  sixteen  to  fifty 
miles  from  Colombo,  and  contain  a 
population  of  seme  72,000  persons, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  rigid  Bud- 
dhists. 

*'We  have  opened  two  schools  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Silva's  work, 
and  very  many  Buddhists  hear  the 
Gospel  regularly  preached,  and  al- 
ready Mr.  Silva's  labours  are  begin- 
ning to  bear  fruit. 

**  On  the  23rd  of  June  I  visited  the 
Bygama  Korle  for  the  first  time.  We 
were  hospitably  entertained   by  the 


head  man  of  the  place  (Bygama): 
this  friend,  although  a  strong  Bud- 
dhidt,  listens  attentively  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Qospel,  and  has  rendered 
considerable  aid  in  the  erection  of  a 
school-house  for  our  use. 

"  Mr.  Silva  found  a  Christian 
family  in  an  adjoining  village  (Wisi- 
dagama)  ;  the  whole  fSunily  have 
asked  for  baptism.  The  father  is  a 
Qovemment  schoolmaster,  and  the 
two  sons  are  teachers  of  our  mission- 
schools  at  Hanwella  and  Bygama ; 
they  are  to  be  baptized  in  due  time. 
The  father  and  mother  were  Chris- 
tians before  Juan  Silva  met  them; 
but  the  sons  attribute  their  conver- 
sion to  Mr.  Silva's  preaching. 

<*  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are 
a  harmless,  but  ignorant  people.    I 
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ma  Bupiiaed  to  find  that  one  or  two 
of  oox  sohool-boys  had  never  seen  a 
hone.  Cheat  was  the  wonder  of  some 
of  the  little  ones  to  see  my  animal ; 
and  one  little  fellow  would  have  it 
that  it  was  not  a  horse,  but  a  bullock. 
''Towards  the  eyening  of  the  day 
of  our  arriTal,  while  we  were  con- 
Tersing  with  the  candidates  for  bap- 
tism, we  saw  a  light  in  the  distanoe 
amongst  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  and 
thought  at  first  that  it  was  a  light 
cazxied  by  some  of  the  villagers 
coming  to  pay  us  a  visit;  but  as  the 
bearer  of  it  approached,  Mr.  Silva 
xeoognised  him  as  a  man--a  resident 
in  a  distant  village— whom  he  had 
discovered  some  time  before,  and 
whose  religious  history  is  a  very  re- 
markable one. 

THE  BEEEEB  AFTER  TBUTH* 

"  As  he  entered  the  verandah  where 
we  were  sitting,  1  observed  that  he 
was  an  elderly  man,  and  clothed  in 
the  costame  of  a  man  of  rank.    After 
the   customary   salutations,    he   in- 
formed me  that  he  had  come  from  his 
home,  thirty  miles  away,  on  purpose 
to  meet  me,  and  to  converse  with  me 
on  the  subject  of  baptism.    His  name 
is  'Don   Oomelius  Jayaneetie.'    He 
was  originally  a  rigid  Buddhist,  weU 
versed  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  that  religion,  and  had  attained  to  the 
rank  of  '  Upaaaka*  or  '  lay  devotee,' 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  study- 
ing the  tenets  of  his  faith,  and  in 
meditation.    While   engaged  in  this 
course  he  gradually  came  to  under- 
stand that  some  of  the  beet  of  the 
commands  of  Buddha  had  been  bor- 
rowed   by  that   sage   from    'Brah- 
manism,'  and  so  considered  that  it 
was  highly  probable  that  Brahmanism 
was  better  than  Buddhism;  and  being 
in  search  of  truth,  he  made  up  his 
viind  to  start  fbrth  in  search  of  a 


Brahmin  teacher  or  priest.    Journey- 
ing from  place  to  place,  with   this 
object  in  view,  he  at  last  met  a  friend 
to  whom  he  made  known  his  mind* 
This  friend  was  a  Boman  Catholic, 
and,  being  zealous  for  hia  church,  of 
course  told  our  friend  that  he  was 
altogether  on  the  wrong  track — that 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  were  both 
alike  fidse,  and  that  all  truth  was 
possessed   by  the   Romanists.     Our 
friend  said  he  would  be  glad  to  see 
a  teacher  of  the  new  doctrine,  and 
he  was  accordingly  conducted  to  the 
residence  of  the  nearest  Boman  Ca- 
tholic priest.  Here  he  was  received  with 
much  kindness ;  and,  after  some  con- 
versation with  him  on  the  object  of 
his  visit,  the  'padre'    said  he  was 
delighted  to  see   him,    and   offered, 
without   further   delay,  to  make   a 
Christian  of  him  at  once  by  baptism  • 
Our  friend  was  shrewd   enough   to 
know  that  this  was  very  like  begin* 
ning  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  case, 
and  told  the  priest  so;  he  said  he 
was  in  search  of  truth,  and  that,  if 
the  priest  would  give  him  some  book 
or  books  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
he  would  gladly  read  them,  but  that 
he  could  not  enter  any  church  with 
his  eyes  closed.    The  priest  accord- 
ingly gave  him  two  books — a  contro- 
versial work  against  Buddhism,  and 
a     Boman     Catholic     prayer-book. 
Taking   these,    he   returned   to   his 
home,  and,  setting  aside  the  prayer- 
book  for  future  study  and  use,  he 
proceeded  to  read  the  other  book.    He 
soon   discovered   that   the  writer  of 
that  book  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  religion  which  he  attempted  to 
overturn.    On  finding  this  to  be  so, 
our  friend  put  the  book  aside,  and 
shortly   after  returned   both  it  and 
the  prayer-book  to  the  priest,  saying, 
that  he  could   not   trust   a  teacher 
for  guidance  who  appeared  to  be  so 
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ignorant  of  the  Bubject  upon  which  he 
attempted  to  write,  and  refiuMd  to 
have  anything  more  to  say  to  the 
Bomanista.  Having  incidentally  heard 
that  there  were  others  bemdes  th» 
Boman  Catholics  who  professed  the 
Christian  religion,  he  determined  to 
fUid  out,  and  to  hear  words  from,  a 
teacher  of  the  'Beformed*  religion. 
Unfortunately,  the  Protestant  minis- 
ter whom  he  then  visited  did  not  treat 
him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  social 
rank,  &c.  (treated  him,  in  fact,  as 
low  caste  men  are  treated  when  in 
the  house  of  a  man  of  a  higher  caste). 
On  receiving  a  like  reception  on  the 
occasion  of  his  second  visit,  our  Mend 
resolved  to  visit  that  teacher  no  more. 
But  he  wisely  concluded  that,  not- 
withstanding the  failures  of  its  pro- 
fessors, Christianity  mighty  never- 
theless, be  the  true  religion,  and  de- 
termined to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
Christian's  book,  so  that  he  might 
judge  for  himself;  he  accordingly  set 
off  to  Galle  (which  Ib  forty-six  miles 
from  his  home),  and  bought  a  Bible 
from  a  Wesleyan  missionary  there. 
On  reaching  his  village  once  more, 
he  commenced  to  study  the  *  Scrip- 
tures/ and  very  soon  that  Word,  the 
'entrance  of  which'  giveth  *  light,' 
enlightened'  him,  and  led  him  to  be- 
lieve in  Jehovah  as  the  '  Creator '  and 
preserver  of  men.  He  then  began 
to  pray,  and  soon,  very  soon,  he  cast 
aside,  as  useless,  his  old  religion,  and 
became  a  sincere,  but  ignorant,  dis- 
ciple of  the  new;  and,  as  far  as  he 
had  light,  began  to  serve  "^^w  whose 
very  existence  he,  as  a  Buddhist, 
denied. 

BECOMES  A  OHBISTIAN. 

*'  Having  been  informed  that  a  new 
minister  had  come  to  labour  in  a  town 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  his 
home,  he  made  several  journeys  to  see 
him,  and  profited  by  the  instrootioiL 


raoeived.  At  last  Juan  Silva  eonu 
menoed  his  itinerant  work,  and  in  da» 
time  met  our  friend  in  his  disfcHrt 
home;  he  was  received  by  him  gladly^ 
and  was  requested  to  visit  the  plaoea» 
often  as  possible  that  he  might  preafili 
the  Gospel  to  our  friend's  Bvddfaist 
relatives  and  neighbours.  He  sinter 
that,  from  the  tune  he  met  Mr.  BSbmf 
he  made  great  progress  in  wisdomantf 
grace,  and,  as  is  natural  to  one  reading' 
the  Bible  for  himself,  he  soon  dis* 
covered  that  all  true  disciples  of  Ghxist 
must  be  baptized,  and  at  onoe  xe* 
quested  Mr.  S&lvato  baptiisehim ;  and, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  on  the  ooen- 
sion  of  my  viflit  to  Bygama,  caaone 
thirty  nulee  to  have  an  interview  with 
me  on  the  subjeot  Having  satisfied 
myself  that  he  was  a  fit  subject  for  th0 
ordinance,  we  arranged  to  baptize  him 
on  the  24th  July  at  his  own  village,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  make  a 
public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ 
in  the  presence  of  hisBuddhist  relatives 
and  friends.  It  was  also  arranged  that 
three  or  four  of  our  preachers  should* 
if  possible,  be  present  with  us  on  the 
occasion.  Accordingly,  on  the  day 
appointed,  Messrs.  James  SUva,  Juan 
Silva,  J.  G.  Batnayeka,  Migel  PererSi, 
and  I  proceeded  to  the  place. 

HIS  BAPTISM. 

"The  village  is  called  Lewandua^and 
is  situated  in  the  WaUalawitta  Kcxrle^ 
and  is  about  forty-slz  miles  fnm 
Colombo.  We  were  entertained  by 
our  friend,  who  had  invited  a  numbw 
of  people  to  meet  us :  some  of  these  told 
us  that,  being  Buddhists,  they  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  our  religion,  bnt 
that  they  had  come  to  hear  what  we 
had  to  say  on  the  subjeot;  aooord^ 
ingly,  we  spent  the  greater  part  of  tibe* 
forenoon  in  conversation  with  tiiem, 
and  great  was  their  surprise  at  some 
of  the  things  we  told  them*    At  the 
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aondeo  lield  in  the  honae  (at  wlioh  Mr. 
Bdn»]Kika  pfeaohed),  they  listened 
nrat  attentively.  At  about  one  o'dook 
'we  (aooomiMuued  by  all  who  had 
aaeambled  at  the  house)  proeeeded  to 
the  xiTer  (which  was  about  a  nule  and 
a  half  off),  where  our  friend  and  our 
Bygama  schoolmaster  were  to  be 
baptizedi  On  reaching  the  place  we 
found  about  a  hundred  people  waiting 
far  us — amongst  whom  we  noticed 
about  ten  or  twelve  Moor  Men  (Mo- 
hammedans)— ^and  while  the  addressee 
were  being  delivered  three  or  four 
yeUow^^robed  Buddhist  priests  passed 
the  place-— they  walked  slowly  past— 
but  did  not  stop.  After  Juan  Silva 
had  baptized  the  two  candidates,  we 
a4Joumed  to  a  building  close  at  hand 
where  we^-a  party  of  seven — ^partook 
of  the  '  Lord's  Bapper.'  A  large 
number  of  spectators  were  present  at 


this  service  also;  and  I  trust  that 
the  words  then  spoken,  both  to  the 
brethren  just  baptised  and  to  the 
Buddhist  and  other  spectators,  may 
not  have  been  spoken  in  vain.  Thus 
already  our  brother  Juan  Silva  haa 
gathered  the  'firstfhiits'  of  what  I 
trust  may  be  an  abundant  harvest,  in 
his  new  field  of  labour. 

''  I  may  jurt  add,  that  many  of  our 
preachers,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Juan 
Silva's  example  and  success,  are 
anxious  to  devote  themselves  more 
and  more  to  Evangelistic  work ;  and 
it  may  be  that,  in  many  cases,  we 
shall  allow  the  churches  already  estab- 
lished to  carry  on  their  oum  work 
themselves,  and  the  present  pastors 
will  be  sent  forth  (retaining  the  over- 
sighi  to  a  slight  eosterd)  to  labour  chiefly 
ia  the  *  regions  beyond.'  " 


Home     Proceedings. 

An  intereating  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  takiag  leave  of  Mr.  Mintridge, 
was  held  by  the  Young  Men's  Missionary  Auxiliary,  at  Graham-street  Chapel, 
Birmingham,  on  Thursday  evening  the  8th  January.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
the  Bev.  Charles  Yince.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  UnderhiU'on  the  new 
missionary's  field  of  labour,  with  special  respect  to  the  evangelical  truth  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  preach, — the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  being  both  the 
theme  of  his  ministry  and  the  method  by  which  the  souls  of  men  can  alone  be  saved. 
Mr.  Mintridge  then  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  *^  impulses  and  motives  "  that 
have  led  him  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  India,  chiefly 
dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  heathen  are  perishing  and  that  he  is  able  to 
give  than  the  bread  of  everlasting  life.  The  Bev.  J.  J.  Brown  offered  prayer 
that  Gh)d  would  protect  the  life  of  His  servant,  vouchsafe  to  him  all  needful  aids, 
and  grant  him  much  success  in  his  missionary  life.  In  an  earnest  and  forcible 
address,  the  Bev.  W.  Walters  urged  on  the  young  people  present  the  duty  of 
consecrating. themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  of  an  early  surrender  of 
their  affections  to  Him.  Mr.  Flayer,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Auxiliary,  then  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Mintridge  a  valuable  set  of  books,  as  a  testimony  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Sunday-school,  with 
which  he  has  been  identified  as  a  scholar  or  teacher  for  nineteen  years.  The 
dosing  address  was  given  by  Mr.  Qienfell,  now  a  missionary  student  in  Bristol 
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Oolite,  but  formerly  a  fallow-member  with  Mr.  Mintridge  of  the  MLsflioxiaxy 
Associatioii.  The  very  crowded  audience  was  dismissed  with  prayer  and  the 
benediction  by  Mr.  Yince.  The  service  was  a  gratifying  one ;  nearly  all  the 
ministers  of  the  denomination  in  Birmingham  were  present,  and  expressions  of 
pleasure  were  frequent  that  at  least  one  of  the  fiye  missionaries  sent  out  this 
year  by  the  Committee,  had  come  from  a  town  so  long  identified  with  the 
parent  Society. 

On  the  12th|  a  very  interesting  service  was  held  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel, 
Norwich,  for  the  purpose  of  solemnly  commending  to  God  our  brother  Guyton, 
who  has  recently  relinquished  his  pastoral  charge  at  Chepstow  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  mission  work  in  India.    The  attendance  at  this  service  was  very  large, 
and  a  deep  interest  was  manifest  throughout  the  whole,  strengthened,  no 
doubt,  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ghiyton  is  a  Norwich  man,  and  that  he  was  brought 
up  under  the  religious  influences  of  the  church  over  which  Mr.  Gk>uld  presides, 
from  which  church,  moreover,  he  went  to  Bristol  College.    Several  neighbouring 
ministers  had  been  invited,  and,  among  those  who  attended,  the  following  took 
part  in  the  service :  The  Itev.  W.  Freeman,  of  East  Dereham,  the  Bev.  W. 
Scriven,  of  Stalham,  and  the  Bev.  Samuel  Vincent,  of  Yarmouth.    The  Bev* 
Clement  Bailhaohe  described  at  some  length  the  field  of  labour  to  which  Mr. 
Guyton  goes,  involving  a  sketch  of  mission  work  in  Delhi :  no  new  field,  since 
it  is  just  sixty  years  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  first  visited  it.    Mr.  Ghiyton,  with 
much  wisdom  and  much  tenderness  of  feeling,  gave  an  account  of  the  reasons 
by  which  he  had  been  led  to  offer  himself  for  mission  work  in  India.    The  Bev. 
T.  Wheeler  then  offered  prayer,  taking  all  hearts  with  him  in  his  comprehensive 
and  fervent  supplications  to  God  for  our  brother.   This  was  followed  by  an 
earnest,  wise  and  affectionate  charge  from  Mr.  Gould,  to  his  "  son  in  the  faith." 
The  whole  engagement  was  felt  to  be  both  happy  and  profitable. 

From  the  Bev.  Geo.  Pearce  we  learn  that  the  Wboaung  arrived  safely  at 
Colombo  on  the  Idth  December.  The  ship,  having  damaged  her  screw^  has  been 
somewhat  delayed,  but  otherwise  the  voyage  has  been  favourable.  The  mis- 
sionaries and  passengers  have  been  allowed  by  the  captain  the  use  of  the  saloon 
for  divine  worship.  The  Good  ZTooe,  in  which  Mr.  Hormazdji  Pestonji  and 
family  sailed,  safely  reached  Malta  on  26th  December,  Fort  Said  on  the 
31st,  and  Bombay  on  the  19th  January. 

Owing  to  a  delay  in  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  the  brethren  Messrs.  Guyton,  B. 
Spurgeon,  and  J.  Mintridge  did  not  leave  for  their  destinations  in  India  till  the 
Slst  ult.  The  name  of  the  ship  is  the  Eldorado,  and  she  may  be  expected  te 
arrive  in  Calcutta  early  in  March. 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  on  the  21st  ult.,  it  was  announced  that  at  the 
ensuing  Annual  Services  the  Bev.  J.  Aldis,  of  Plymouth,  will  preside  at  the 
introductory  prayer  meeting,  and  that  the  annual  sermons  will  be  preached  by 
the  Bev.  Joshua  Harrison,  of  Camden  Town,  London,  and  the  Bev.  Alexandcnr 
McLaren,  of  Manchester. 

The  Treasurer  will  preside  at  the  public  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  the 
speakers  already  engaged  are  the  Bev.  W.  Best,  of  Leeds,  and  the  Bev.  T. 
Handford,  of  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  London.  It  is  expected  that  two  missionary 
brethren  will  also  take  part  in  the  meeting. 
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dBlrerglen. 

Recollections  of  an  Old  Country  Minister. 

III. 

I  WAS  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  country;  among  the  loft)'-, 
rolling,  heather-clad  hills  of  the  North.  My  natal  home  is  a 
small  village,  nestling  between  the  eastern  spurs  of  a  mountain — a 
mountain  which  lifts  its  head  to  the  sky,  as  if  to  guard  the  little 
hamlet  that  has  crept  into  its  arms  for  shelter,  or  to  protect  the  baby 
river  that  is  bom  there,  and  goes  babbling,  dancing,  laughing  down 
the  vale,  coquetting,  like  other  children,  with  the  birds  and  flowers, 
until  it  becomes  a  sober,  steady,  full-grown  river,  doing  its  work  as  a 
river  ought  to  do,  and  moving  with  dignity  to  the  sea. 

I  daresay  you  would  not  greatly  care  for  it,  and  would  vote  it 
"slow,"  and  behind  the  times ;  but  to  its  native  inhabitants,  Overglen 
was  the  undoubted  centre  of  the  earth.  I  should  like  to  show  it  to 
you,  if  you  could  see  it  with  my  eyes,  and  as  I  remember  it  fifty 
years  ago.  But,  alas !  that  is  impossible :  the  march  of  modern 
civilisation  has  reached  it,  and  its  glory  is  departed.  It  has  become 
ashamed  of  its  old  rural  simplicity,  and  put  on  the  airs  of  town.  It 
has  a  nicely-flagged  side- walk  now ;  in  my  time  it  had  only  stepping- 
stones,'  which  cultivated  circumspection,  since  inattention  to  his  feet 
was  sure  to  get  the  pedestrian  over  his  ankles  in  a  mud-puddle ;  though 
I  do  not  remember  that  a  liberal  spattering  of  mud  on  our  boots 
gave  us  any  very  serious  concern.  There  is  a  itiilway  through  the 
\illage  now,  ana  the  railway  has  introduced  a  "Board  of  Health," 
"  DoUy  Varden  "  hats,  the  TtTnes  newspaper,  and  The  Bristol  Tune  Book 
Some  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  find  it  hard  to  fall  in  with  the  new 
order  of  things,  complain  that  the  "  liberty  of  the  subject "  has  been 
seriously  abridged;  for  they  are  no  longer  permitted,  as  in  "the 
good  old  times,"  to  make  their  premises  a  public  nuisance.    Nobodv  J 
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now  dares  have  a  pigstye  under  his  front  windows  in  the  main  street. 
Children  are  never  taken  now,  as  they  used  to  be,  to  the  nearest 
stable-yard,  and  carried  nine  times  round  a  fresh  manure-lieap,  to 
cure  them  of  whooping-cough;  nor  does  anyone  ever  nail  a  horse- 
shoe on  the  door,  to  keep  witches  off.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  anyone 
believes  in  witches  at  all  now.  Those  delightful  days  of  freedom,  and 
simplicity,  and  credulity,  and  ignorance,  and  dirt  are  gone  for  ever ; 
and  Overglen  has  become  as  stupidly  respectable,  under  the  reign  of 
law,  as  any  fashionable  watering-place. 

The  little  Baptist  church,  too,  with  which  my  earliest  recollections 
are  associated,  has  changed  with  the  changing  habits  of  the  surrounding 
population.  A  severer  taste  rules  it ;  and  if  there  is  not  more  god- 
liness there  is  more  grace.  I  remember  how,  at  the  annual  treat  of  the 
Sunday-school,  we  youngsters,  after  marcliing  in  procession  through 
the  village,  were  brought  to  the  schoolroom,  and  regaled  with  spice 
buns  and  mugs  of  beer  ;  now  they  go  off  for  an  excursion  by  railway, 
have  tea,  and  finish  up  with  games  on  the  green  sward. 

But  it  is  in  the  Sabbath  worship  that  the  most  marked  change  has 
been  wrought.  You  young  people,  who  have  been  brought  up  under 
the  refined  influences  of  modem  life,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  rugged, 
uncouth,  and  boisterous  earnestness  that  used  to  distinguish  our 
worship  on  Sundays.  How  we  did  sing!  There  were  no  "Tonic 
Sol-Fa  "  classes  in  those  days.  Most  of  us  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
"modulation,"  "expression,"  "rhythm,**  and  "accent;"  and  those  who 
did,  regarded  them  rather  as  ornamental  additions  to  the  science  of  music 
than  as  necessary  features,  and  never  dreamed  of  applying  them  to 
congregational  psalmody.  We  believed  in  "volume,"  however;  and 
in  that,  I  tliink,  we  decidedly  excelled.  We  sang  our  loudest ;  and, 
in  spite  of  all  that  musical  critics  say,  I  am  not  sure  but  we  were 
right.  If  singing  should  simply  express  emotion,  we  certainly 
were.  I  am  told,  however,  that  in  singing,  the  music  and  the  manner 
of  its  execution  should  interpret  the  words  employed.  This  may  be  a 
sound  law  for  a  company  of  musicians  who  sing  for  the  entertainment 
or  edification  of  a  number  of  listeners ;  but  it  was  not  the  nde  we 
followed  in  our  service  of  song  at  Overglen.  You  should  just  have 
heard  us  sing  "  Grace,  'tis  a  charming  sound,"  to  "  Cranbrook ;"  "  Sons 
we  are,  through  God's  election,"  to  "Calcutta;"  or  "Blow  ye  the 
trumpet,  blow,'  to  "  Jubilee  New."  You  would  never  have  forgotten 
it ;  especially  if  the  chapel  was  fuU,  and  the  brethren  were  having 
"a  good  time."  It  was  like  the  Apocalyptic  sound  as  of  many 
waters.  The  loudness  of  our  song  expressed  the  intensity  of  our 
enjoyment. 

To  assist  the  voices,  give  the  piteh,  and  throw  in  "  a  bit  o*  bass," 
we  had  two  violoncellos  and  a  bassoon.  Occasionally  we  had  also  a 
fiddle  or  two,  a  flute,  a  clarionet,  and  a  trombone ;  but  these  were 
high  days,  and  only  our  very  best  tunes  were  put  up,  such  as  "  Lydia," 
"  Cranbrook  "  "  Twyford,"  and  "  Bolton,"  with,  perhaps,  "  Denmark," 
*'  Cheshunt,'    or  "  Vital  spark,"  to  close  the  service  with.     I  do  not 
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know,  however,  that  we  were  ever  guilty  of  such  a  barbarism  as  I 
witnessed  a  few  years  ago  in  a  village  chapel  in  Oxfordshire.  It  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  Sunday-school;  the  choir  was  in  unusual 
force,  and  the  orchestra  was  strong  in  both  string  and  wind  instru- 
ments. The  Sunday-school  children  had  been  specially  drilled  to 
sing  their  loudest.  Five  sturdy  female  teachers,  with  very  red  faces, 
sang  the  alto  an  octave  too  high;  while  five  others  sang  the  tenor, 
also,  of  course,  an  octave  too  high!  I  should  imagine  that  such  a 
hullabaloo  was  hardly  ever  heard.  As  most  of  the  tunes  were  fugaJ, 
it  seemed  most  of  all  like  a  romping  game  of  hide-and-seek.  By  a 
timely  prearrangement  of  the  order  of  service^  the  billB  might,  with 
perfect  tmthfulness,  have  annoimced  a  sermon,  '*  to  be  followed  by  a 
screaming  farce." 

No ;  we  never  were  so  bad  as  that  at  Oveiglen ;  and  yet  I  fear  you 
wiU  form  but  a  low  opinion  of  our  civilisation  and  enlightenment. 
Well ;  I  daresay  if  I  was  a  few  years  younger  I  might  be  ashamed 
of  it  all  myself,  and  ashamed  to  have  it  known  that  I  had  passed  my 
youth  in  the  midst  of  such  gross  barbarity;  but,  you  see,  I  have 
hved  long  enough  to  know  that  refinement  is  not  alwa3rs  free  from 
rottenness,  and  that  uncouth  manners  are  not,  of  necessity,  godless. 
There  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  honest  men  in  bears'  skin. 
Vice  can  rig  itself  out  in  the  garb  of  gentility,  so  as  not  to  ofiPend  the 
taste ;  and  men  easily  persuade  themselves  that  it  has  ceased  to  be 
deadly,  because  it  is  no  longer  disgusting.  There  is  a  fashion  in 
public  morals  and  social  manners  as  much  as  in  dress.  The  superiority 
of  the  present  to  the  past,  though  certainly  real,  is  not  so  great  as  it 
seems.  There  is  more  polish  to-day;  but  I  do  not  see  that  the 
advance  in  solid  goodness  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  appear- 
ances. I  suspect  the  show  is  getting  to  be  a  little  in  excess  of  the 
substance — ^the  cloth  too  large  for  the  pudding.  Despite  all  our 
improvements,  I  think  a  respectable  devil,  or  a  wealthy  devil,  who 
had  the  entrance  of  the  fashionable  circles,  would  find  himself  better 
received  among  us — ^provided  he  did  not  make  a  needless  display  of 
hoofs  and  horns — than  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  the  upper  ten  thousand.  The  fact  is,  that  our  fathers 
worshipped  gods  qf  wood  and  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device — 
not  generally  well-executed: ; — we  get  ours  done  in  bronze  and  in  the 
highest  style  of  art.  The  difference,  no  doubt,  is  considerable ;  but  it 
is  not  thought  much  of  in  any  world  but  this. 

"  Surely,  Sir,  you  would  not  counsel  a  return  to  the  uncouth  manners 
of  those  old  times  ? " 

Dear  me,  no.  Nor  would  I  like  us  to  be  vain  of  an  advancement ; 
nor  confoujid  its  accidental  phases  with  its  essential  and  abiding 
characteristics ;  nor  inflate  ourselves  with  the  notion  that  there  was 
nothing  good  tiU  our  time;  nor  exalt  mere  public  opinion  into  a 
moral  law ;  nor  make  virtue  a  variable  quality,  changing  from  ase  to 
age.  However,  makin?  allowance  for  a  good  deal  of  sham,  I  decidedly 
think  we  have  changed  for  the  better  in  the  la«t  forty  years ;  but  I 
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do  not  quite  understand  all  I  liear  said  about  it.  For  instance,  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  mo.  imagine  why  a  box  of  whistles,  under  the 
name  of  an  organ,  slioukl  be  a  more  godly  instrument  than  a  fiddle, 
and  why  it  sliould  be  more  l)ecoming  to  sing  Zion's  songs  to  syllabic 
tunes,  without  a  particle  of  diameter  about  them,  than  to  roUing 
melodies  which  excite  emotion  as  well  as  express  it,  passes  my  com- 
prehension. 

"Your  feelings  are  very  natural.  Sir,  considering  that  you  have 
passed  your  life  in  tlie  countiy.  A  few  years  in  town  would  have 
modified  them  greatly." 

Very  likely.  But  should  I  have  l)een  better  for  it?  I  am  not  one 
to  tamely  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  town  life  is  superior  to  country 
life,  notwithstanding  the  patronising  airs  that  our  city  friends  often 
assume  when  \isiting  us.  I  hold  that  every  man  capable  of  properly 
appreciating  a  country  life  has  all  the  natural  faculties  for  writing  an 
ei)ic.  That  is  a  point  on  whicli  I  allow  myself  to  be  dogmatical,  and 
permit  no  controversy.  A  genuine  countiyman,  if  he  is  not  a  bad 
man,  is  always  a  poet,  although  ]ie  seldom  suspects  the  glorious  fact. 
Constant  communion  witli  nature  gives  liim  depth  and  fulness  and 
harmony  of  being  wliich  can  come  from  nothing  else.  Londoners  call 
him  duU  because  he  is  not  brilliant ;  but  he  has  plenitude  of  life, 
wliich  is  better  than  fluency  of  speech. 

Of  town-bred  people,  not  one  in  a  hundred  is  capable  of  enjoying  a 
country  life  for  six  consecutive  w(^eks.  Before  half  the  probation  is 
over,  tliey  are  sighing  for  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Leadenhall  Street, 
the  refresliing  breezes  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  the  stirring  gossip 
of  the  coteries.  The  music  of  the  woods  and  hills  is  dissonance  to 
natures  so  tuned.  To  me,  I  confess,  the  great  drawback  of  life  in 
town  is  its  monotony.  There  is  a  painful  want  of  freshness,  variety, 
and  naturalness  about  it.  It  has  too  much  friction.  It  tjilces  moi-e 
out  of  a  man  than  it  puts  into  liim.  It  makes  him  afraid  to  be 
natural,  until  he  is  at  last  luiable  to  be  anything  but  conventional. 
When  it  has  rubbed  all  indi\dduality  out  of  him,  its  work  is  complete. 
A  great  city  can  make  smart  men,  brilliant  men,  clever  men ;  but  a 
complete  man  is  always  a  country  growth. 

Do  I  expect  town-people  to  believe  all  that  ?  Perhaps  not ;  but 
their  unbelief  won't  alter  the  facts.  The  town  is  always  asking,  wdth 
ill-concealed  contempt,  "  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Nazareth  ? "  Meanwhile,  all  the  Nazareths  in  the  land  are  constantly 
pouring  good  things  into  it.  Cast  your  eye  over  the  best-known 
pulpits  of  London  to-day,  and  coimt  up  how  many  of  them  are  filled 
by  bond  fide  Londoners.  The  men  who  command  attention  are  from 
the  country.  London  has  done  notliing  for  them  but  given  them  a 
platform. 

But  I  win  return  to  my  story. 

I  remember  how,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  young  minister — now 
deservedly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  great  lights  of  English  Noncon- 
formity— came  to  preach  for  us,  he  ventured,  after  the  morning 
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service,  to  express  his  strong  abhorrence  of  iiistruiuental  music  in 
Chiistian  worship,  and  especially  his  antipathy  to  the  bassoon.  I 
fancy  the  "  old  hands  "  were  rather  di^opped  upon.  Our  instrumental 
band  was  in  extra  force  that  day,  and  the  obnoxious  bassoon  in  parti- 
cular had  been  "  done  up  "  for  the  occasion.  Of  course,  a  certain 
deference  was  due  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  minister  from  a  large 
town.  He  could  not  be  told,  like  a  ch&d,  that  children  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard,  nor  summarily  ordered  to  meddle  with  his  own 
business,  nor  even  disputed  with.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were  rather 
proud  of  that  bassoon ;  its  dark  colour  and  deep  tones  were  supposed 
to  make  it  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  worship  of  God.  It  was  an 
institution,  and  we  could  not  give  it  up.  The  situation  was  awkward, 
and  the  silence  uncomfortable.  At  last,  however,  the  bassoon  player, 
•  who  was  a  bit  of  a  genius,  and  was  nettled  besides,  got  us  out  of  the 
difficulty  with  a  rush ;  he  boldly  declared  that  tiie  bassoon  was  "  a 
Scriptural  instrument,"  and,  on  meeting  a  look  of  inquiring  surprise 
on  the  face  of  the  preacher,  he  hastened  to  prove  his  point  by  reminding 
lum  that  the  Bible  says,  "  Let  all  things  that  have  breath  praise  the 
Lcjrd."  After  that,  of  course,  nothing  more  could  be  said ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  bassoon  lifted  up  its  voice  with  extra  effect,  in  triumph 
over  its  vanquished  foe. 

Poor  bassoon !  It  continued  to  flourish  for  a  time,  but  its  doom 
had  gone  forth.  The  march  of  refinement  was  against  it,  and  at  last 
fairly  stopped  its  breath.  Now  it  .sleeps  with  its  fathers,  and  a  real 
oi-gan  reigns  in  its  stead. 


Glaciers. 

II. 


THE  Glaciers  of  the  Alps  do  not  now  descend  to  such  a  low  level 
as  in  former  years.  The  Glaciers  of  Norway  and  Greenland  are 
also  retreating,  and  we  can  thus  observe  the  results  of  their 
action  on  the  rocky  bed  over  wliich  they  formerly  passed.  Here  we 
find  the  rock  completely  smoothed  and  polished,  Jind  marked  with 
numerous  striae,  or  fine  grooves ;  these  indications  point  out  the 
powerful  wearing  action  due  to  the  motion  of  the  glaciers. 

This  retreating  motion  of  the  glaciers  may  be  caused  by  a  higher 
temperature  in  the  valleys,  due  to  cidtivation,  or  to  less  moistm^e- 
laden  clouds  passing  over  the  district,  or  to  both  causes.  The  Great 
^ler  de  Glace  of  Greenland  is  said  to  bo  larger  than  the  whole  of  the 
Swiss  glaciers. 

These  markings,  or  ice-sc\dpture  as  tliey  have  been  termed,  are  very 
interesting,  as  they  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  geological  evidence 
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whereby  we  are  eiialjled  to  detenniue  what  events  were  happening  in 
our  woiid  in  bye-gone  ages,  and  thus,  by  studying  the  physical 
geography  of  the  present,  we  may  learn  much  of  the  physical  condition 
of  t^e  past  On  the  shores  of  our  Western  Lochs,  on  the  islands  which 
lie  in  their  green  waters,  on  mountain  and  hill-side,  and  in  yaUey,  may 
be  traced,  where  the  soil  has  been  removed,  and  the  underlying  rock 
laid  bare,  long  grooves  or  ruts,  Ijring  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  and  trending 
generally  in  the  same  direction.  Our  geologists  were  puzzled  by  those 
markings,  and  for  a  time  no  satisfactory  solution  could  be  arrived  at. 
At  length  a  Swiss  naturalist — ^visiting  this  country  now  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago — on  seeing  these  rock-sculpturings,  at  once  gave  the 
explanation.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  glacial  actions  in  Switzer- 
land, he  pronounced  the  markings  observed  in  this  country  to  be  due 
to  glacial  action.  This  view  is  now  generally  adopted  by  geologists, 
and  is  well  borne  out  by  facts  obtained  by  observation,  especially  in 
Norway,  where  Professor  Oeikie  traced  the  striations  on  the  smoothed 
rock  surfaces  from  outlying  islet  and  rocky  shore,  along  the  deep 
withdrawing  fiord  and  up  the  valley  side,  until  the  glacier  itself  was 
reached,  holding  in  its  icy  grasp  the  rocky  fragments  which  were 
slowly  but  surely  engraving  an  imperishable  record  of  the  rcign  of  the 
Ice-^ng. 

But  we  have  still  another  witness  to  the  past  conditions  of  our  own 
and  other  coimtries.  Scattered  over  hill  and  valley  may  be  noticed, 
in  certain  districts,  laige  blocks  of  stone ;  these  are  known  by  the 
terms  "  errtxtic  Hocks,**  boulders,  or  "  foimdlings  "  (as  they  are  termed 
in  Switzerland).  These  blocks  are  often  roimded,  polished,  and 
grooved  or  striated,  and  are  generally  found  resting  in  a  district  the 
nature  of  whose  rock  is  different  from  that  of  themselves.  They  are 
found  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  England. 
On  the  plains  of  Northern  Germany  they  are  found  in  large  numbers, 
also  in  Switzerland. 

Now,  as  these  masses  of  rock  indicate,  from  their  nature  and 
appearance,  that  they  have  not  always  lain  in  the  same  position,  but 
have  evidently  been  transported  from  districts  in  w^liich  similar  rock 
occurs,  we  have  to  ask  by  what  means  was  this  change  effected. 
We  have  seen  that  large  blocks  of  stone  are  carried  forward  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  glaciers.  This  fact  itself  affords  part  of  the  explana- 
tion ;  but  we  have  still  another  fact  to  consider,  and  that  is,  that 
masses  of  rock  are  being  constantly  borne  away  from  their  original 
habitat  by  fioating  land-ice,  or  icebergs.  Where  glaciers  descend  to  the 
sea4evel,  as  in  Greenland  (one  exists  in  Northern  Europe,  in  Norway), 
large  masses  of  ice  break  off  and  float  away,  bearing  with  them  the 
various  debris  with  which  they  were  laden  while  passing  down  the  valleys. 

Carried  southwards  by  currents,  these  icebergs  are  brought  within 
the  influence  of  a  higher  temperature,  and  by  degrees  become  melted, 
the  caigoes  of  rock  and  stpnes  with  which  they  were  laden  being  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Here,  then,  we  see  another 
powerful  means  of  transport 
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The  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  all  these  observations 
are  that,  at  one  period,  this  country,  among  others,  was  partly  covered 
witli  ice,  and  in  much  the  same  condition  as  some  parts  of  Greenland. 
Our  Western  loch-basins  were  filled  with  glaciers,  which  sent  forth 
their  fleets  of  icebergs.  The  glaciers,  as  they  moved  towards  the  sea, 
were  slowly  sculpturing  their  memorials  on  the  solid  rocks,  and  leav- 
ing, Ixjsides,  large  deposits  of  clay,  from  the  grinding  action  of  the 
rock  surfaces.  In  this  boidder-clay,  and  high  above  the  present  sea- 
level,  we  find  shells  of  a  species  not  now  existing  on  our  shores,  but 
which  are  still  to  be  found  on  the  northern  coast  of  Norway.  This 
shows  us  that  tlie  land  was  then  much  more  simk  below  the  sea  than 
now.  Many  of  the  icebergs  which  set  out  from  that  ancient  coast- 
line would  drop  their  cargoes  on  the  sea  bottom,  which,  by  subsequent 
elevation,  has  now  become  dry  land,  dotted  here  and  there  by  the 
foundered  rocks,  now  known  as  boulders. 

We  have  independent  evidence  of  the  altered  position  of  our  coast- 
line in  the  scenery  around  our  shores,  where,  if  we  note  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  cliffs,  which  in  some  places  rise  considerably  back 
from  the  water's  edge,  we  may  observe  water-worn  markings  and  hol- 
lows which  appear  to  have  been  scooped  out  by  the  action  of  the  sea- 
waves.  Solitary  masses  of  rock  pillars  also  may  be  seen  standing 
buck  from  the  shore-line,  and  giving  indication  that  they  had  been 
hewn  out  by  the  ocean,  as  the  reefs  and  detached  masses  of  rock  are  at 
present.  Between  those  cliffs  and  the  sea  lies  a  terrace  composed  of 
sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  and  containing  sea-shells.  The  surface  of  this 
terrace  affords  a  convenient  position  for  road-making,  as  we  may  see 
in  the  islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Oban.  The 
coast  of  Nonvay  appears,  from  obsei'vations,  to  be  rising. 

Various  theories  have  been  brought  forward  to  account  for  the  pecu- 
liarities observed  in  the  motion  and  the  structui-e  of  glaciers,  one  of 
the  principal  difficulties  being  to  hannonise  the  brittle  and  unexten- 
sible  nature  of  the  ice  with  its  river-like  motion,  whereby  it  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  irregularities  of  its  banks  and  bed.  The  principal 
theories  are  known  as  the  Plastic  Theory,  the  Viscous  Theory,  and  the 
Regelation  Theory. 

1st  The  Plastic  Theory,  advanced  by  Bordier  and  Eendu,  accounted 
for  the  various  phenomena  by  supposing  that  glacier  ice  was  somewhat 
like  wax,  and  thus,  while  in  motion,  accommodated  itself  to  the 
various  irregularities  of  its  bed. 

2nd.  The  Viscous  Theory,  principally  advocated  by  Professor  Forbes, 
who  describes  his  views  thus : — "  A  glacier  is  an  imperfect  fluid,  or 
viscous  body,  which  is  urged  down  slopes  of  certain  inclination  by  the 
natural  pressure  of  its  parts."  A  viscous  body  is  one  which  occupies 
an  intermediate  state  between  solids  and  liquids.  Plastic  substances, 
such  as  putty,  are  more  nearly  allied  to  solids  than  viscous  substances, 
such  as  tar. 

3itL  Tlie  Regelation  Tlieory,  adopted  by  some,  and  based  on  an 
experiment  of  Faraday's,  in  which  he  ascertained  that,  if  two  pieces  of 
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ice,  having  smooth  surfaces,  be  brought  into  contact,  they  unite  by 
freezing,  and  become  one.  It  has  been  shown  that,  in  order  to  bring 
about  this  result,  pressure  is  required ;  and  Helmholtz  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  intensity  of  this  freezing  action  is  diverting  as  the  pressure 
applied. 

Professor  Tyndall's  \dew  is,  generally  stated,  that  the  ice  of  the 
glacier,  after  undergoing  fracture  in  its  passage,  becomes  reunited  by 
regelation,  and  thus  the  continuity  of  the  mass  is  preserved. 

Professor  James  Thomson,  having  determined  that  ice  could  be 
melted  by  pressure,  is  of  opinion  that  pressure  is  necessary  to  liquify 
the  ice. 

Professor  Helmholtz  appear  to  favour  Tyndall's  view ;  he,  however, 
thinks  that  the  heat  developed  by  the  friction  of  the  ice  as  it  moves 
along,  must  be  at  least  sufficient  to  melt  the  ice  at  surfaces  where  the 
resistance  to  motion  is  greatest. 

The  so-called  "veined  structure"  of  glaciers  has  been  carefully 
investigated  by  Forbes,  Tyndall,  and  Whymper. 

Mr.  Whymper,  in  his  "Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps,"  gives  an 
account  of  his  attempts  to  solve  this  problem.  He  caused  a  pit  22  feet 
deep  to  be  dug  into  a  "snowy  plateau,  which  gave  birth  to  two 
glaciers,"  and  found  the  snow  veined  with  layers  of  ice,  75  in  all,  and 
varying  in  thickness  from  1-lOth  of  an  inch  to  6 J  inches,  in  all 
25 1  inches  of  solid  blue  ice.  These  layers  of  ice  he  believes  to  be  due 
to  the  melting  of  successive  layers  of  snow  and  their  subsequent 
freezing.  He,  therefore,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  blue  veins 
are  marks  of  stratification,  due  to  periodical  melting  and  freezing. 
Professor  Tjmdall  believes  that  the  veined  structure  is  caused  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cleavage  or  lamination  in  slate — ^viz.,  by  pressiu'e 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  lamination. 

Glacier  ice,  like  compressed  ice,  is  granular  in  structure,  and  not 
crystalline  like  lake  ice.  Having  thus  stated  the  various  theories 
advanced  to  account  for  glacial  phenomena,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to 
refer  to  the  size  and  position  of  some  of  the  most  importg^nt  Alpine 
glaciers. 

The  tourist,  as  he  sails  on  the  waters  of  the  lovely  Lake  of  Geneva, 
may  observe,  fifty  good  miles  away  to  the  eastward,  a  pure  white  cloud- 
like mass  rising  above  the  brown-tinted  slopes  of  the  near  hills  which 
barred  his  view ;  and  now,  as  he  opens  out  the  prospect,  long  wliite 
ridges,  with  tooth-like  projections  rising  fi-om  their  sweeping  lines, 
may  be  noticed  on  either  side  of  the  central  mass.  That  is  the  Mont 
Blanc  chain,  and  yonder  peak  is  the  highest  point  in  Europe — the 
great  white  mountain  himself — 

*'  Mont  Blanc,  the  monarch  of  mountains, 
They  crowned  him  long  age ; 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 
With  a  diadem  of  snow." 

Around  his  sides  tlie  glaciers  cluster,  numbering  in  all,  it  is  said,  34, 
and  covering  95  square  miles.    The  principal  of  these  glaciers  are  the 
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Mer  de  Glace,  half  a  mile  wide ;  the  Glacier  de  Boissons,  the  Glacier 
d'Argentino,  Glacier  du  Geant,  and  Glacier  du  Brenva. 

Away  to  the  east  and  to  the  south  side  of  the  Khone  valley  lie  the 
glaciers  of  the  Monte  Eosa  range ;  and  round  the  lower  parts  of  yonder 
massive  tower  of  rock,  the  Matterhorn,  cluster  several  well-known  ice 
rivers.  Still  farther  eastwards,  and  we  stand  on  the  Mount  Grothard 
range,  and  look  hack  upon  the  long  Rhone  valley ;  and  here,  at  the 
western  side  of  the  Furka  pass,  lies  another  well -known  glacier 
called  the  Glacier  of  the  Rhone ;  and  there,  at  its  extremity,  bursts 
awav  the  River  Rhone,  to  flow  onwards  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Oa 
the  otlier  side  of  the  pass  lie  the  springs  of  the  Rhine,  which,  after 
heing  fed  by  numerous  glaciers  lying  partly  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Switzerland,  passes  onwards  as  a  magnificent  broad-bosomed  river,  and 
ultimatcdy  enters  the  sea  830  miles  from  its  rise. 

To  the  north,  many  and  large  glaciers  lie  in  the  valleys  of  the  giant 
mountains  of  the  district ;  notably  the  ( J^reat  Aletsch,  about  20  miles 
in  length,  the  largest  glacier  in  Switzc^iland,  And  where  the  sharp 
peaks  of  the  Jungt'rau,  Wetterhom,  Schriekliom,  Monch,  and  Eiger  are 
cutting  the  white  clouds  overhead,  we  may  look  for  the  snow-fields 
which  go  to  form  the  numerous  glaciera  which  descend  from  these 
rugged  mountains,  and  some  of  which  descend  into  the  fine  pastond 
valley  of  Grindelwald. 

Tlie  glaciers  of  Switzerland  are  estimated  to  cover  from  900  to  1,000 
oi|uarc  miles,  and  to  number  about  4,000. 

We  are  thus  upon  the  watershed  of  Europe,  or  that  ridge  from 
whence  How  several  large  and  important  rivers — viz.,  the  Rldne, 
Rhone,  and  Po;  while,  further  eastwards  and  beyond  the  Swiss 
boundary,  lie  the  springs  of  the  Danube. 

Aiul  now,  after  securing  a  piece  of  tlie  limestone  rock  on  which  we 
stand,  and  plucking  a  few  of  the  beautiful  wild  Howers  which  bloom 
on  the  shores  of  the  ice  river  as  mementos  of  our  visit,  we  bid  adieu 
to  the  glaciers  and  the  giant  walls  of  rock  whicli  bound  them,  and, 
i\s  the  evening  shadows  are  lengtheniug  apace,  we  descend  the  long 
vaUey  to  the  open  plain  beyond,  watcliing  as  we  go  the  rosy  colours 
with  wliich  the  setting  sun  is  tinting  the  distant  snow-peaks,  to  be 
followed  by  the  cold  gleam  of  the  snow  as  the  daylight  dies  away,  and 
the  star-lit  sky  is  spread  over  all.  W.  J.  M. 
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"  So  when  they  had  dinod,  JeBus  saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  Lovestthon  ma 
luoro  than  these  P  lie  saim  unto  Him,  Yea,  Lord ;  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee.  He 
t^aith  imto  him,  Feed  my  lamhs.  He  saith  to  him  again  the  second  time,  Simon,  son  of 
Jonap,  Loveat  thou  meP  Ho  saith  unto  Him,  Yea,  Lord;  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee. 
Hi;  Ktiith  unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep.  He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
Lorcttt  thou  me  ?  Peter  was  g^eved  hecause  he.  said  unto  him  the  wird  time,  Lovest  than 
lue.  And  he  said  imto  Him,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things ;  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  "When  thou  waat 
yoim^,  thou  giniedst  thyself,  and  waikedst  whither  tnou  wonldest :  but  when  thou  shalt  be 
uld,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gixxl  thee,  and  cany  thee  whither 
thou  wonldest  not."— John  xxi.  15—18. 


By  question  and  answer,  the  condition  of  a  party's  stock  of  knowledge  is  ascer- 
tained, and  the  most  fitting  method  discovered  for  doing  him  a  benefit. 
When  a  late  eminent  minister  met  an  inquiring  female,  applying  for  Gburck- 
membership,  with  the  abrupt  query,  **  What  sort  of  a  heart  have  you?  "  it 
brought  out  just  what  he  wanted  to  know — whetJier  she  were  in  a  condition 
to  be  made  a  member  of  a  Christian  Church — and  in  Uie  shortest  way. 

This  seems  to  have  been  our  Lord's  method  of  teaching  on  many  occafiions, 
only  with  this  difference  :  His  questioning  an  individual  gave  to  Himself  no 
knowledge,  for  He  already  knew  the  heart,  but  it  gave  the  person  addrMsed 
an  opportuni^  of  discovering  himself.  Perfectly  He  knew  that  Simon 
Peter  loved  Him ;  but  the  question,  as  it  pressed  thrice  on  the  Apostle's 
heart,  at  once  showed  its  deep  importance,  and  how  carefully  and  sincerely 
it  must  be  answered. 

IT  were  unreasonable  to  expect  one  human  being  to  love  another 
without  aught  that  is  loveable  about  the  person.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  loving  another  at  the  command  of  the  party.  It  is 
a  spontaneous  affection,  and  begotten  in  the  heart  by  the  contemplation 
of  qualities,  real  or  imaginary,  fitted  to  work  upon  the  passions  of 
the  soul.  When  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  makes  the  appeal  in  the  text 
to  the  Apostle,  and  to  us  as  well.  He  offers,  in  His  l&e,  teaching,  and 
death  such  an  assemblage  of  beauties  as  one  should  think  it  impos- 
sible to  know  and  not  to  love.  I  shall  endeavour  to  compress  under 
four  heads,  some  of  those  traits  of  character  on  which  He  founds  His 
claim  not  to  be  loved  merely,  but  to  be  loved  above  and  beyond  all 
others — namely.  His  Dignity  in  condescension.  Benevolence,  Humility^ 
and  Self-sacrifice. 

I.  In  Dignity,  He  is  the  eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Father, 
existing,  delighted  in,  the  express  image  of  the  imcreated  God,  and 
dwelt  eternally  in  His  bosom.  Whatever  is  essentially  great,  and 
good,  and  loveable,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  belong  to  the 
great  First  Cause,  author  and  originator  of  all  that  is  morally  beautiful 
and  loveable;  therefore,  when  the  Son  of  God  claims  the  love  of 
human  hearts.  He  does  so,  first,  on  the  ground  of  His  perfect  unity 
in  nature,  character,  and  worth,  with  the  self-existent  and  indivisible 
Godhead.  "I  and  the  Father  are  one;"  "I  Am;"  "Wonderful, 
Coimsellor,  Everlasting  Father,  God  with  us ; "  "  Was  in  tlie  beginning 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God  ; "  "  Before  all  things,  and  by  Him 
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ill!  tilings  subsist;"  "The  fulness  of  Godhead  bodily;"  "When  He 
bringeth  in  the  iirst-begotten  into  the  world,  He  saith,  Let  all  the 
angels  of  God  worship  Him."  Thus  far  His  true  and  proper  per- 
sonality. Now,  as  to  Dignity  in  condescension.  See  what,  as  man, 
He  lives  for  below :  "  He  went  about  doing  good."  The  humanity  of 
the  Christ  was  ever  shining  and  blazing  forth  at  evexy  step.  As  a 
teacher  of  the  ignorant,  He  addressed  Himself  to  that  species  of 
ignorance  in  wliich  eveiy  human  heart  is  found  with  relation  to 
( f  od,  and  the  ground  of  acceptance  in  His  sight.  His  teaching  was 
plain,  simple,  and  direct;  Uke  the  dissipation  of  darkness  at  sim-rising, 
the  ignorance  of  God,  His  law,  and  the  doctrines  of  His  word,  flcnl 
before  Him.  He  spake  of  God,  of  sin,  of  guilt,  of  condemnation,  of 
eternal  life,  and  how  to  reach  it ;  He  spake  of  the  irreparable  breach 
between  God  and  his  creature  man — ^irreparable  for  aught  man 
coulil  do — " as  never  man  spake,"  and  drew  sinners,  of  every  class 
and  of  every  degree,  from  everlasting  destruction.  He  taught  in  the 
synagogues,  by  the  seaside,  in  the  desert,  and  on  the  mountains ;  in 
the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem;  He  "went  round  about  the 
villages;"  He  threw  Himself  in  the  way  of  conceited  Pharisees, 
]iompous  doctors  of  the  law,  and  of  as  many  as  He  could  find  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  nature,  all  astray  from  the  way,  back  to  happiness 
and  God.  Everywhere,  and  in  all  situations,  "His  word  was  with 
])0wer."  "  The  people  who  sat  in  darkness  saw  a  great  light,  and  to 
them  who  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  did  this 
light  shine." 

His  discoturses,  speeches,  and  conversations  were  committed  by 
His  Apostles  to  writing,  and  then  to  the  press ;  they  are  now  given 
to  all  nations  in  their  several  tongues,  and  they  are  in  process  of 
moulding  society  in  all  the  world  into  new  habits  and  a  new  life — 
a  life  wise,  rational,  and  happy ;  as  the  work  proceeds,  "  the  wilderness 
and  solitary  places  are  glad,  and  the  desert  rejoices  and  blossoms 
as  the  rose.**  Thus  far,  as  an  Instructor  of  ignorance,  how  lowly  the 
position  He  took ! 

See,  next,  His  Benevolence. 

He  was  poor  Himself,  and  had  **  not  where  to  lay  His  head ;"  yet  He 
niade  many  rich.  Where  were  the  hungry  whom  He  fed  not  ?  Five 
thousand,  and  seven  thousand,  on  two  occasions,  He  fed  by  miracle. 
IM  the  blind  come  in  His  way  ?  He  opened  their  eyes.  Or  the 
Lame  and  the  crooked  ?  they  were  healed.  Did  sad  incurables  come 
iKifore  Him,  whom  the  facidty  of  medicine  had  clean  given  up  ?  He 
.^pake  them  into  perfect  health.  Fevers  and  paralysis  fled  before 
Him ;  demoniacs,  who  were  strangely  possessed  and  rendered  miserable 
tlie  lives  of  many  in  those  days;  seemed  intuitively  aware  of  His  true 
^'liaracter.  His  very  presence,  without  saying  a  word,  struck  terror 
into  them.  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  Thee  ?  torment  us  not !"  and 
deathlike  physical  impotence,  at  His  bidding,  flushed  into  energy, 
and  lived.  Loathsome  lepers  went  from  Him  sound  and  well.  Lunacy 
lied  the  intellect  which  He  touched,  and  the  dead  one  arose  from  the 
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bier  which  was  conveying  him  to  the  tomb,  and  afterwards 
entertained  his  friends,  who  Jesus  Himself  was  there.  Nor  is  it  the 
least  marvellous  part  of  these  cures,  that  He  sought  not,  He  had  no 
return  from  any  of  them.  All  was  gratuitous  and  free;  gratitude, 
indeed,  He  did  expect;  but  not  seldom  even  that  was  withheld. 
"  Were  there  not  ten  cleansed,  but  where  are  the  nine  ?  only  this 
one  stranger  has  returned  to  give  God  glory."  Neither  was  there 
any  prompting ;  no  influences  were  put  forth  upon  Him  to  consecrate 
His  life  to  benevolence ;  all  was  the  unsolicited,  freewill  offering  of 
His  generous  heart  to  the  cause  of  suiFering  humanity.  The  word  He 
spake,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive,*'  and  wliich  has  since 
passed  everywhere  into  an  axiom  with  allgood  men  and  women,  originated, 
no  doubt,  in  His  own  experience — in  the  ineffable  pleasure  springing 
in  His  own  heart  while  relieving  the  countless  sufferers  that  met  His 
vision  in  all  parts  of  the  land  of  Israel.  And  as  with  Him,  so  it  vrill 
ever  be  with  us.  A  secret  voice  of  satisfaction  wliispers  within 
when  good  is  done  unostentatiously  and  in  love,  diffusing  a  more  pure 
and  healthful  joy  than  it  would  be  possible  to  extract  from  the  same 
amount  of  means  expended  on  flesh-pleasing  subjects.  The  appro- 
bation of  one's  conscience  and  his  God  is  certainly  the  purest,  or  one 
of  the  purest,  pleasures  a  human  being  is  formed  to  enjoy. 

Next,  His  Hivmility,  He  was  too  high  to  find  associates  here,  or 
anywhere.  If  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  exi)ected  that  Messiah 
would,  at  His  coming,  pay  court  to  their  mighty  highnesses,  how 
egregiously  disappointed  they  must  have  beeiL  You  find  Him  not 
in  the  houses  of  the  princes,  nobles,  and  public  oflficers  of  rank  and 
distinction,  but  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Carpenters,  fishermen, 
publicans,  and  sinners—  the  great  Lord  of  all  is  at  home  among  these  ; 
nor  is  He  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.  The  proud  disdain  wliich  eyes 
inferiors  askance,  and  conducts  itself  towards  them,  when  they  happen 
to  cross  its  path,  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  scorn — of  such  a 
I)assion  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  knew  nothing.  See 
Him,  a  weary  man,  at  Jacob's  Well,  in  talk  with  a  worthless  creature, 
and  willing,  in  His  thirst,  to  drink  water  from  her  pitcher.  Now  He 
is  in  the  humble  dwelling  of  Lazarus,  sitting  at  table  with  ordinary 
people,  and  eating  and  talking  like  one  of  themselves.  And  now  He 
is  guest  in  another  poor  family,  at  the  settling  in  life  of  a  member  of 
of  the  family ;  poor — so  poor,  that  of  vmu,  the  ordinary  bevei-age  in 
Canaan,  they  had  none ;  and  He  so  generous,  that,  entering  into  their 
feelings  and  the  sfpirit  of  the  occasion.  He  fills  the  firkin-holding 
vessels  at  hand  with  the  precious  liquor,  aye,  to  the  brim.  See  Him 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  welcoming  the  fishermen  to  land,  and, 
sitting  by  the  humble  repast,  familiarly  cries,  '*  Come  and  dine." 

Wlien  among  His  own  disciples,  how  does  He  appear?  "I  am, 
among  you,  as  he  that  serveth."  If  He  says  of  Himself,  what  no  mei-e 
man  could  or  would  say,  "  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,"  does  He 
not  sustain  the  character  to  admiration  ?  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  last  act  of  His  service  among  them,  when  He  washed  the  feet  of 
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the  twelve  men  with  BKs  own  hands,  and  wiped  tliem  to  dryness  too  ? 
If  He  liad  said  and  sung  with  the  Psahuist  (Psalm  cxxxi.),  "  Loitl,  my 
heart  is  not  haughty,  nor  my  eyes  lofty,  neither  do  I  exercise  myself 
in  great  matters,  or  in  things  too  high  for  me :  surely  I  have  behavcid 
and  quieted  myself  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  of  its  mother :  my  soul 
is  even  as  a  weaned  child."  If  this  was  an  inspired  prediction  of  His 
distinguishing  characteristic,  0  how  gloriously  He  met  it  in  His  life 
of  humiliation  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ! 

We  have  yet  to  look  on  the  fourth  head  of  discourse — His  Stlf- 
sacrifice, 

I  speak  not  any  more  at  present  of  His  life  among  us,  although  it  was, 
indeed,  a  whole  life  of  self-sacriSce,  but  confine  our  remarks  now  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Himself  on  the  cross.    A  part  of  our  theme  this,  so  out 
of  all  ordinary  habits  of  thought,  and  so  far  beyond  all  examples  of 
self-surrender,  that  we  pause  in  our  argument  to  think  whether  we 
should  not  drop  the  pen,  as  the  painter  does  his  pencil  in  sight  of  a 
master- work  of  geniiLS  whereat  ordinary  artists  despair.     ShaU  we  not 
best  meet  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  in  words  of  inspiration  such 
as  these : — "  Lo,  I  come ;  in  the  volume  of  the  Book  it  is  written  of 
me,  I  delight  to  do  Thy  will."     "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep ; 
no  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself."    "  I  gave 
my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheek  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair ; 
I  withheld  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting."     "  And  being  in  an 
ai^ony,  He  prayed  more  fervei^tly.  and  His  sweat  was  great  drops  of 
blood,  falling  to  the  ground."     "  He  is  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
and  bruised  for  our  iniquities;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  is  on 
Him."     "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  wlio  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,"   exclaiming,  in  the  bitterness  of  unknown  grief,  "My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ? "     And  the  sun  did  slu'oud 
liimself  at  the  sight;  three  mortal  hours  was  the  land  involved  in 
portentous  darkness;    rend  did  the  rocks,  the  earth  quivered  and 
shook,  and  the  vaulted  dead  came  out  of  their  gmves.     This,  this  was 
the  self-sacrifice — a  sacrifice  to  Divine  justice ;  here  was  the  curse  of 
the  law  ;  He  is  made  a  curse  for  us ;  here  is  atonement  for  guilt  that 
is  available  for  every  sinner — for    the  woi-st  of  sinners — ^for  any 
number  of  sinners.     0,  stupendous  sacrifice  !  a  divine  person  for  the 
human,  innocence  for  guilt,  excellent  majesty  for  dust  and  ashes  ;  all, 
all  for  love — nought  but  love.    He  so  loved — ^and  that  word  "  so 
loved,"  He  "  so  loved,"  contains  a  world — a  perfect  world — of  meaning ; 
— ^it  has  never,  no,  never  been  fathomed :  no,  nor  ever  wiU.    Ther« 
was  nothing  at  all  loveable  in  us ;  no,  but  everything  revolting.    H(» 
never  could  be  repaid  His  self-sacrifice.    It  was  the  love  of  com- 
passion for  helplessness,  misery,  loathsomeness,  and  death.    It  was 
also    love,    supernal    and    sovereign,  to    a    special  portion  of  the 
race  no  less  tmloveable  than  the  rest    Why,  then,  any  speciality  ? 
Just  because  of  His  own  self-rruyoei  and  sovereign  will;  love  uncaused, 
love  without  a  cause!    "I  saw  thee  in  thy  blood,  as  I  passed  b}-- 
thee,  and  I  said  Live  ! "    "  Ood,  who  is  rich  in  mercy ;  for  the  great  love 
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whereAvitli  He  loved  us  when  dead  in  sin.**  Jnst  the  same  lump  of 
corruption  ;  not  a  whit  of  difference  between  the  many — the  all — 
who  were  in  their  blood,  and  the  special  objects  of  assured  salvation. 
"  He  gave  Himself  for  tJie  Church,  that  He  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  her  by  the  washing  of  water,  by  the  Word ;  that  He  might 
present  her  to  Himself  a  glorious  Chm-ch,  without  spot,  or  wrinkle, 
or  any  such  thing."  This  great,  unknown,  unexampled,  unspeakable 
gift — sufficient  for  aU,  availing  for  all  acceptors  of  it ;  yet  assuredly 
embracing  a  foreseen  multitude,  who  would  otherwise  have  rejected 
it.  This  is  the  mystery  of  redemption  that  drew  Him  down,  and  made 
Him  die  I 

Now,  to  sum  up.  Many  are  the  objects  of  attraction  all  around  us, 
both  natural  and  artificial  The  sciences  and  arts,  and  the  various 
pursuits  in  which  mankind  engage,  either  for  pleasure  or  material 
wealth ;  and  fellow-creatures,  who  attract  us  strongly  by  their  characters 
or  accomplishments.  The  mind  and  lieart  are  so  constituted  as  to  find 
enjoyment  in  some  of  these,  and  small  persuasion  is  necessary  to 
dispose  us  to  fall  in  love  with  what  is  congenial  with  our  taste.  Why, 
then,  should  it  be  necessary  so  often  and  so  largely  to  spread  out  the 
beauties  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  Do  not  we  profess  to  appreciate 
dignity  and  rank  stooping  to  upraise  meanness?  Do  not  we  say 
benevolence  in  man  or  woman  is  loveable  ?  Do  not  aU  men  say  that 
genuine  humility  possesses  charms  for  all  hearts  ?  But  does  not  self- 
sacrifice  in  exploits  of  daring  and  hazardous  enterprise  caU  forth  the 
loud  applause  of  a  people's  admiration  and  a  generation's  love  ?  And 
why,  then,  is  it  needful  to  spread  out  a  Saviour's  charms  day  after 
day,  and  to  press  the  love,  the  supreme  love  of  Christ,  on  human 
hearts  ?  We  have  presented  you  with  but  a  few  scattered  shades  of 
immortal  beauty  in  the  face  of  Jesus,  bearing  small  proportion  to  His 
fuU-orbed  character — the  hack  parts;  but  His  face  is  still  unveiled. 
Here  but  a  blink  of  His  true  glory  falls  on  our  vision.  To  see  but  the 
edge  of  the  sun  or  moon  just  emerging,  as  it  were,  from  the  ocean,  is  a 
glorious  sight ;  but  to  look  on  the  full  moon  walking  in  her  brightness, 
or  the  meridian  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky,  is  more  glorious  still  And  it 
is  just  so  with  all  human  efforts  to  divulge  the  beauties  of  Immanuel ; 
but  we  must  be  content,  meanwhile,  to  rejoice  in  catching  botclq  glances 
of  His  incomparable  beauty,  till  we  are  privileged  to  "  see  Him  as  He 
is,"  We  have  at  least  shown  you  cogent  reasons  for  loving  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  do  you,  then,  feel  the  force  of  these  charms  ?  We  want 
more  than  your  assent ;  fax  more  than  an  intellectual  approval ;  we 
would  get  at  the  seat  of  life  and  love  in  youi  very  hearts.  O,  we 
would,  if  we  could,  set  your  affections  on  fire  with  such  an  ardour  as 
never  before  burned  in  you  to  lover  or  friend — an  ardour  so  pure,  so 
intense,  so  constant,  as  to  bum  up  the  superfluity  of  trashy  attach- 
ments that  have  long — ah !  too,  too  long — superseded  the  divine  and 
overgrown  the  better  part  of  your  moral  nature.  0,  for  the  Spirit  s 
fieiy  baptism,  to  take  hold  of  the  charms  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  pi^sent 
them  to  conscience,  will,  and  affection,  and  so  effectually  engrossing 
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these  leading  faculties  as  to  answer  tlie  Loi*d  s  n])])etil,  "  Lovest  thou 
me  moi-e  than  these  "  houses  and  lands  ? — more  than  these  bags  of 
money  and  bonds  of  obligation  ? — more  than  these  wives  and  children  ? 
—yea,  more  than  thine  own  Ufe  ?  0,  that  you  and  I  could  now  send 
up  from  our  inmost  hearts  the  honest  echo  to  His  appeal :  ''  Thou  who 
knowest  all  things,  knowest  that  we  do  ! 

«  O  happy  day,  that  fixod  my  choice 
On  Thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  Qthl  I 
Well  may  this  growing  heart  r^oice, 

And  tell  its  raptures  all  abFoad.'* 

We  shall  now  subjoin  some  evidences  that  may  guide  serious  in- 
quirers as  to  whether  they  do  indeed  love  Christ.     If  you  love  Christ, 
you  will  keep  His  commandments — ^aU  of  tliem,  \vithout  preferring 
one  to  or  above  another.     There  may  be  considerable  difficulty  in  pro- 
secuting the  inquiry  within,  for  "  the  heart  is  deceitful  and  desperately 
wicked  above  all  things ;"  but  there  will  be  no  such  difficulty  with 
the  matter  of  obedience.    "  He  that  loveth  me  Tiot  keepeth  not  my 
▼orda."    This  is  the  love  of  God — i.e,,  the  mark — ^the  proof — the  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  heart's  love.    If  you  read  commands  of  His 
that  you  avoid,  espape  fix)m, — if  you  pick  and  choose  what  you  will  do 
and  what  you  will  not  do,  you  need  have  no  hesitation  as  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  inquiry,  fatal  to  our  profession.   Do  you  love  the  Word  ? 
love  to  wander  over  it  as  a  garden  of  delights  ?    Do  you  love  the  dis- 
ciples, because  they  love  your  Lord,  and  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
resemble  Him  ?    Do  you  hate  sin  ?  aU  sin  ?  every  sin  ?  And  is  it  your 
dafly  Sprayer  and  effort,  to  mortify  indwelling  sin  ?     And  does  the 
remembrance  of  your  sins,  albeit  forgiven,  humble  you  and  send  out 
the  gush  of  secret  grief  and  self-condemnation  ?    And  is  it  your  most 
prevailing  desire  and  earnest  breathings  of  soul  after  perfection  in 
sanctification  or  holiness  ?    And  do  you  love  and  long  for  your  Lord's 
coming,  as  the  consununation  of  your  happiness  in  the  total  extermi- 
nation of  felt  evil,  and  complete  conformity  to  the  Holy  One  ? 
We  may  humbly  judge  of  our  state  Godward  by  these. 
There  is  just  one  more  matter  to  be  noted:   ye  who  have  an 
inward  testimony  that  you  have  no  experience  of  heartfelt  love  to 
Christ.     One  reason  may  be  that  you  have  no  sense  of  your  need  of 
Him.    Saul  of  Tarsus,  so  fax  from  loving,  he  hated  the  Lord  until  He 
got  to  know  who  He  was,  and  what  He  nad  done  and  suffered  for  lost 
mankind,  himself  among  the  rest.    The  woman  who  poured  the  con- 
tents of  her  valuable  box  on  the  Saviour,  loved  much  because  forgiven 
much.    The  returning  leper  broke  out  into  the  loud  praises  of  his  deli- 
verer;— ^Lydia's  house  was  thrown  open  to  the  messenger  of  mercy  for 
the  joy  of  faith ;— some  3,000  souls  at  Jerusalem,  so  overwhelmed  with 
the  love  of  Christ,  sold  all  that  they  had  and  followed  Him.    Paul 
cotuits  the  loss  of  his  all  as  nothing!    "He  loved  me,  and  gave 
HimseK  for  ma"     Property  was  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dty  forsook  their  idols  because  they  beUeved  the  gospeL    Come  then ; 
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set  to  your  seal  that  God  is  true.  Does  He  testify  that  you  are 
dead  in  your  sins,  but  that  the  Fountain  of  Christ  can  wash  the 
scarlet  sinner  white  as  snow  on  believing  the  gospel  ?  Come, 
strip  you,  then,  by  this  fountain,  of  those  filthy  rags  of  your  own,  and 
be  clothed  in  change  of  raiment,  "  the  Lord's  Righteousness."  Then, 
your  hearts,  melting  wiili  gratitude  and  love,  shall  break  out  in  song — 

**  Come  worship  at  LniBanuers  feet ; 
See  in  Hib  &ioe  what  wonders  meet ; 
Earth  ia  too  narrow  to  express 
His  worth,  His  glory,  or  His  graoe,'* 

Aliquis. 


^^e  $Eork  of  an  ^bangelist* 

**  Preach  the  word;  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season;  reprove,  rebuke, 

exhort  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine But  watch  thou  in  all 

thin^  endure  afflictions,  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  make  full  proof  of  thy 
ministry."— 2  Tim.  iv.  2,  6. 

THE  work  to  which  you  have  devoted  your  life,  and  to  which  you 
have  been  set  apart  by  the  prayers  of  your  brethren,  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  which  was  for  a  time  entrusted  by  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  his  sou  Timothy.  Like  him,  you  are  sent 
unto  a  city  in  which  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  for  many  years 
past,  and  in  which  God  has  given  testimony  to  the  word  of  His  grace. 
On  your  arrival  you  will  be  welcomed  to  the  fellowship  of  a  Church  of 
Christ,  gathered  for  the  most  part  from  the  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan 
population,  which  in  nearly  equal  numbers  dwell  there ;  and  as  their 
old  antipathies  are  destroyed,  and  they  are  now  made  one  in  Christ 
Jesus,  you  will,  from  the  first,  be  reminded  of  the  characteristic  power 
of  his  grace  to  obliterate  all  national  and  social  distinctions,  and  to 
make  those  who  are  called  in  one  hope  of  their  calling,  "  fellow  heirs, 
and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  God's  promise  of  Christ  by 
the  GospeL"  (Eph.  iii.  6.)  In  that  Church  you  will  find  the  Holy 
Scriptures  acknowledged  as  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  men, 
and  as  the  complete,  authoritative,  and  sufficient  guide  to  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  both  as  to  the  things  which  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God, 
and  as  to  the  ordinances  which  are  to  be  kept,  and  the  duties  which 
are  to  be  observed  by  those  who  are  called  saints.  In  that  Church  you 
will  find  that,  to  a  considerable  and  very  unusual  extent,  a  sense  of 
personal  obligation  to  make  known  the  Gospel  to  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours pervades  the  entire  brotherhood ;  and  that,  imder  the  superin- 

*  A  Charge  delivered  in  St.  l£ary's  Ohapel,  l^orwich,  on  January  12th,  1874| 
to  the  Eev.  JR.  F.  Guyton,  then  designated  to  mie^ion  work  in  India.  By  Oie 
Sev.  George  Gould. 
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tendence  of  our  beloved  and  zealous  missionary — who  has,  for  many 
years  past,  striven  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  native  churches  in 
that  district  as  the  natural  and  Divinely-appointed  agents  to  propa- 
gate the  Gospel  around  them — several  of  their  number  have  been,  and 
still  are,  employed  in  evangelistic  efforts,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in 
its  suburbs.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  richer  or  more  cultivated  classes  of  society,  but  that  they  are  for 
the  most  part  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor^  and  profess  no  higher 
litenuy  culture  than  that  which  they  have  received  from  the  use  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  the  New  Testament  more  particularly.  The  spectacle 
of  such  a  community  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  influences  which  the 
devotees  of  idolatry  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Mahommedanism  on 
the  other,  simultaneously  employ  to  check  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  discredit  the  zeal  of  its  converts,  will  naturally  stimu- 
late  your  desire  to  stand  forth  by  the  side  of  the  brethren  in  the 
defence  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  preaching  to  make  known  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ  And  should  you  be  made  painfully  aware,  from 
your  earliest  opportunities  of  judging  for  yourself  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion  upon  tms  and  kindred  movements  that  such  efforts  to  win 
men  from  dumb  idols,  or  from  the  formalities  of  Islam,  are  regarded 
with  contempt  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and 
especially  by  ungodly  Englishmen — ^save  only  as  every  new  convert 
becomes  the  occasion  for  displaying  settled  and  rancorous  hatred  to 
Christ  and  to  all  His  servants — ^you  will  not,  thereupon,  be  led  to 
disparage  tbem  unduly.  Men  usually  prognosticate  results  by  the 
manifest  adaptation  of  means  to  the  endis  which  are  proposed  to  be 
secured :  but "  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of 
the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  and  things 
that  are  not,  that  He  might  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are :  that 
no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  presence."  (1  Cor.  i.  27 — 29.)  You  will, 
therefore,  take  your  place  among  these  brethren,  ''not  as  having 
dominion  over  their  faith,  but  as  a  helper  of  their  joy  "  (2  Cor.  i.  24), 
remembering  always  that  the  increase  of  the  Church  is  "  not  of  him 
that  wiUetb,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  "  (Som.  ix.  16) ;  and 
that  its  attainment  "unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ "  is  assured,  when  all  its  members,  holding  "  the  truth  in  love, 
grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ :  from 
Whom  the  whole  body,  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  means 
of  every  joint  of  the  supply,  according  to  the  energy  in  the  measure 
of  each  several  part,  makeUi  the  growth  of  the  body  unto  the  upbuild- 
ing of  itself  in  love."    (Eph.  iv.  13, 15, 16.) 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  you  are 
about  to  commence  your  life  as  a  missionary.  Instead  of  being 
entrusted  with  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  and  being  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  a  "  bi^op  to  feed  the  Church  of  God, 
It^jt^ich  He  hatjt^  purchased  >7ith  ^is  own  blood  "  (Acts  xx.  28),  you 

JO 
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are  to  "  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist."    Nothing  is,  in  my  judgment, 
more  to  be  desired  than  that  the  Churches  of  Christ  throughout  the 
world  should,  as  a  rule,  look  out  from  amongst  themselves  the  bishops 
and  elders  and  deacons  whom  they  may  need  for  their  instruction  in 
the  truth,  and  to  secure  their  administrative  efficiency :  and  nothing 
seems  to  me  more  perilous  to  the  best  interests  of  those  Churches 
than  to  make  them  dependent  upon  the  ministry  of  foreigners,  who, 
however  profound  their  "  understauding  in  the  mystery  of  Christ " 
(Eph.  iii.  4),  and  however  zealous,  and  meek,  and  gentle,  and  perse- 
vering in  their  labours,  are,  nevertheless,  by  reason  of  their  different 
training  and  their  personal  habits  of  thought  and  life,  with  difficulty 
able  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  forms  of  native  thought,  or  to  feel 
the  force  of  associated  ideas  which  may  powerfully  affect  the  minds 
of  natives  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  of  all  gradations  in  intelligence 
and  culture.    Next  to  the  duty  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  converts 
a  faithful  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  might  shake  them* 
selves  free  from  the  traditions  which  they  have  received  from  beloved 
and  trusted  teachers,  and  that  they  might  prove  aU  things  by  the 
inspired  writings,  is  the  duty  of  accustoming  these  converts  to  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  truth,  and  to  look  out  from  amongst  themselves 
men  who  might  be  trained  to  expound  the  Word  of  God,  and  to 
acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  in  which  it  was 
written,  as  should  give  them  all  the  assistance  which  exact  and 
scholarly  criticism  can  render  for  its  elucidation.    The  form  of  sound 
words  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  define  the  several  doctrines  of 
faith  which  we  hoKl,  retains  the  impress  of  controversies  in  bygone 
times.     It  is  our  unhappiness  to  be  unable  to  escape  from  the 
influence  of  those  controversies  altogether ;  but  it  is  no  less  our  duty 
to  endeavour,  by  study  of  the  Scriptures,  to  counteract  it,  and  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  the  thoughts  which  the  holy  men,  employed 
for  that  purpose,  set  down  for  our  learning  in  words  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  taught  them  to  use.    We  are  not  required  to  transfer  these 
controversies  to  new  disputants,  nor  to  suggest  terms  by  which  they 
might  be  reopened  amongst  our  converts.    The  sooner,  therefore,  all 
native  Churches  are  trained  to  seek  for,  and  to  use,  and  to  honour 
the  services  of  native  bishops  as  pastors  and  teachers  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel,  the  less  will  be  their  danger  of  becoming  the  servants 
of  men,  instead  of  serving  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  only ;  because  they 
will  forthwith  require  proof  that  the  teaching  of  their  countrymen  is 
according  to  the  oracles  of  God.    Under  the  ordinary  method  of  pro- 
cedure, the  missionary  who  imdertakes  the  pastoral  office  amongst 
his  converts  is   regarded  as  the   representative  of  the   Christian 
Churches  which  sent  him  forth,  and  as  receiving  authority  from  them 
to  teach  the  truth  as  they  have  received  it.    In  the  earUest  stage  of 
Christian  instruction,  such  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  missionary 
as  a  teacher  may  be  r^arded  as  natural  and  necessary ;  but  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  dependence  upon  the  minister  of  Christ  through 
whom  they  believed,  and  as  absolving  them  in  any  degree  from  the . 
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duty  of  personal  inquiry  into  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  partakes 
of  the  mischievous  tendency  of  Creeds  and  Confessions  of  faith, 
when  used  as  foreclosing  all  further  discussion  of  thoir  terms  and 
definitions.  That  our  own  brethren  who  have  been  constrained  to 
undertake  such  pastoral  work  have  conscientiously  endeavoured  to 
obviate  the  mischief  to  which  it  might  lead,  even  amongst  earnest 
and  zealous  disciples,  I  cannot  doubt;  nor  should  I  do  justice  to  my 
strong  feeling  of  love  for  them,  and  of  admiration  of  their  manifold 
labours,  if  I  did  not  specially  refer  to  their  unsurpassed  activity  in 
the  translation  and  in  the  ciroulation  of  the  Scriptures.  They  have 
thus  shown  the  earnestness  of  their  desire  that  the  ''  faith  "  of  their 
converts  '*  should  stand  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  God."  (1  Cor.  ii.  5.)  Nor  less  eager  have  many  of  them 
proved  to  be  in  looking  out  for  faithful  meli  who  might  be  trained  for 
the  stated  ministry  of  the  Word  in  the  native  churches — and  every 
friend  of  Missions  must  rejoice  in  their  success  in  this  respect,  how- 
ever limited,  up  to  the  present  time ;  for  when  everything  has  been 
fairly  taken  into  account,  I  believe  that  the  judgment  of  sober  and 
impartial  observers,  and  of  all  students  of  ecclesiastical  history,  will' 
affirm  the  statement  that  a  native  ministry  is  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  the  independence  and  self-development  of  Christian  Churclios 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  It  cannot  be  the  guarantee  of  that 
independence  or  development ;  but  apart  from  it  no  claim  to  either 
could  be  admitted.  And  on  these  grounds  you  are  to  be  congratulated 
that  you  will,  from  the  first,  be  an  interested  spectator  of  the  work 
done  by  your  native  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  may  receive  as 
great  a  stimulus  from  beholding  their  zealous  labours,  as  they  can  find 
in  your  unwearied  endeavours  to  "  fulfil  your  ministry." 

Yet  it  must  be  retnembered  that,  whilst  free  from  all  pastoral 
responsibility  and  work,  like  Timothy,  you  may  be  most  useful  to  the 
native  churches  and  to  the  native  ministers  of  Christ  with  whom  you 
will  be  brought  into  connection.  Occasion  may  arise  in  which  it  will 
he  needful  for  you  to  "command  some  not  to  teach  other  doctrines,  nor 
yet  to  give  heed  to  fables,  and  endless  genealogies,  inasmuch  as  they 
supply  questions  rather  than  God's  dispensation" — God's  provision  for 
His  household — "  which  is  in  faith  "  (1  Tim,  i.  3,  4) — nourishment  for 
the  soul  which  the  Gospel  provides,  and  which  can  only  be  received 
and  used  in  faith  as  its  sphere  of  influence  and  action.  You  may  have 
to  "put  the  brethren  in  remembrance  "  that  "  every  creature  of  God 
is  good,  and  nothing  is  to  be  refused  if  it  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving, for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer ;"  and,  by  so 
domg,  may  "shew  thvself  a  good  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  training 
thyself  in  the  words  of  the  faith  and  of  the  good  doctrine  which  thou 
hast  closely  followed.'*  (I  Tim.  iv.  4-6.)  In  all  cases  of  the  kind 
you  are  furnished  with  explicit  directions  in  these  pastoral  epistles, 
"  that  thou  mayest  know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the 
house  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth."  (1  Tim.  iii.  15.)    In  following  those  diroctions 
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you  Will  be  safe,  and  will  still  confine  your  interposition  within  such 
limits  as  arc  prescribed  to  any  Christian  teacher  who  would  "  do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist." 

I  have  dwelt  upon  your  relations  to  the  Church  of  Christ  with 
which  you  will  henceforth  be  associated  at  Delhi,  because  this 
service  seemed  to  be  a  fitting  opportunity  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  subject.  A  false  step  at  the  commencement  of  any  work  may 
lead  to  grave  complications  and  bitter  disappointment;  whereas  a 
clear  and  well-defined  conception  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  and 
of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  to  be  undertaken,  may  guard  against  mis- 
takes, and  inspire  confidence  in  all  those  who  are  nearly  or  remotely 
connected  with  it  and  aflTected  by  it.  But  I  now  turn  to  the  manner 
and  spirit  in  which  you  are  to  begin  and  carry  on  your  work,  and  to 
the  personal  labours  which  you  are  to  undertake  if  you  would  "  fulfil 
your  ministry." 

(a.)  You  must  "  be  sober  in  all  things.**     An  enthusiastic  love  of 
the  truth,  and  untiring  zeal  for  its  diffusion,  will  always  be  compatible 
with  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  with  a  temperate  adjustment  of  the 
means  at  your  command  to  the  end  which  you  seek  to  secure.     The 
word  which  the  Apostle  employs  in  the  plirase  before  us,  denotes  that 
equable  condition  of  mind,  which,  being  free  &om  all  excitement,  has 
everj'  power  at  instant  command,  and  is  therefore  quick  to  observe 
everj-^thing  which  challenges  attention,  and  to  assign  to  it  the  import- 
ance which  fairly  belongs  to  it.    The  circumstances  of  your  future 
life  will  be  full  of  stimulating  influences,  and  you  must  be  upon  your 
guard  that  you  do  not  become  intoxicated  by  them,  and  thus  become 
unfitted  to  judge,  and  to  speak  collectedly  concerning  them.     Tour 
danger  will  not  lie  on  one  side  of  your  path  only.    The  esteem  in 
which  you  may  be  held  for  your  work's  sake,  may  as  surely  disturb 
the  equipoise  of  your  powers,  as  ribald  abuse,  or  scowling  defiance, 
or  unreasonable  clamour  may  rouse  your  indignation,  and  thus  may 
lead  you  to  speak  unadvisedly,  as  a  man  under  the  inflaence  of  strong 
drink,  with  your  tongue.     Success  may  inflate  you  with  reckless  dar- 
ing ;  and  a  sudden  check  in  your  premeditated  career  may  repress 
your  energy,  and  leave  you  to  maunder  about  your  good  intentions 
and  the  injustice  done  to  you  by  all  who  have  withstood  your  efforts 
for  the  common  weal.     You  must,  therefore,  be  as  sober  in  prosperity 
as  when  forming  j'our  plans  to  secure  it.     You  must,  also,  be  equally 
sober  in  adversity,  that  you  may  be  ready  to  avail  yourself  of  any 
means  of  escape  from  unforeseen  peril,  or  that  you  might   turn   a 
temporary  disaster  into  the  condition  of  an  enduring  success.     A  cool 
head  and  a  warm  heart  will  usually  enable  any  man  to  do  his  proper 
work  with  promptitude  and  skill.    The  mighty  men  of  renown,  whose 
names  are  household  words  to  nations,  and  whose  exploits  are  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  have  thus  prepared  themselves  for  the  deadly 
strife  which  it  was  their  lot  to  wage  with  contending  foes.     With 
cool  survey   they  have  selected    the   field  for  battle;   with   sober 
estimate  they  have  arranged  their    forces  to  maintain  the  fight; 
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and  then,  amidst  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the  mingled  hosts, 
they  have  quietly  observed  every  movement,  decided  upon  every 
necessary  combination  of  their  troops,  and  seized  the  moment  when 
the  advance  of  their  reserves  could  decide  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  How  "  sober  "  was  Paul  when  he  stood  forth  amidst  the  terrified 
and  despairing  crew  and  passengers  on  his  voyage  towards  Eome,  and 
said,  "  I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  there  shall  be  no  loss  of 
any  man's  life  among  you,  but  of  the  ship.  For  there  stood  beside  me 
this  night  an  angel  of  Grod,  Whose  I  am  and  Whom  I  serve,  saying, 
Fear  not,  Paul ;  thou  must  be  brought  before  Caesar :  and  lo,  God  hath 
given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with  thee.  Wherefore,  sirs,  be  of  good 
cheer :  for  I  believe  God,  that  it  shall  be  even  as  it  was  told  me. 
Howbeit,  we  must  be  cast  upon  a  certain  island."  (Acts  xxvii  22 — 26.) 
And  the  same  soberness  was  maintained  by  him  '*  as  the  shipmen 
were  about  to  flee  out  of  the  ship,  when  they  had  let  down  the  boat 
into  the  sea,  under  colour  as  though  they  would  have  cast  anchor 
out  of  the  foreship,"  and  he  "  said  to  the  centurion  and  to  the  soldiers, 
Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved.''  (Acts  xxvii.  30.) 
So  must  you  be  "sober  in  all  things,"  if  you  would  "fulfil  your 
ministry." 

(h)  You  must  be  ready  to  "suffer  affliction."     It  might   seem 
desirable  that  a  minister  of  Christ  Jesus  should  be  exempt  from  all 
hardship,  and  consequent  suffering,  in  the  performance  of  his  special 
work ;    but  God  has  not  so  arranged  His  scheme  of  providence,  and 
we  are  bound,  therefore,  to  hold  ourselves  in   readiness   to  suffer 
trouble  and  sorrow,  originating  in,  or  increased  by,  our  work.     The 
surrender,  which  you  have  now  renewed,  of  your  "  whole  spirit,  and 
soul,  and  body"  (1  Thess.  v.  231  unto  the  Lord,  who  hath  "  counted 
you  faithful,  putting  you  into  the   ministry  "  (1  Tim.  i.  12)  of  His 
Church,  implies  your  readiness  to  bear  all  that  may  come  upon  you 
for  the  Lord's  sake.     Happily  for  you,  and  for  all   other  servants  of 
the  Saviour,  when  such  a  surrender  is  made.  His  "power  is    made 
perfect  in  weakness"  (2  Cor.  xii.  9),  and  enables  each  one  to   say 
boldly,  "  The  Lord  is  my  helper ;  I  will  not  fear :   what  can  man  do 
unto  me  ?"  (Heb.  xiii.  6.)   But, though  all  fear  as  to  the  issue  of  hardship 
and  affliction  be  removed,  and  a  quiet  confidence  in  God  keep  the  mind 
in  perfect  peace  as  to  its  true  well-being,  the  sense  of  suffering  will  still 
remain  in  the  heart.     Think,  for  instance,  of  blighted  hopes,  when  all 
the  indications  of  interest  in  our  message,  and  of  hearty  acceptance  of 
the  true  grace  of  God,  have  given  promise  of  a  new  life,  consecrated 
unto  holiness ;  but  whose  "  goodness  "  has  been  "  as  a  morning  cloud, 
and  as  the  early  dew !"  (Hos.  vi.  4.)    Still  worse  to  bear,  think  of  those 
who  "  walk  *'  as  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ,  but  who  are  "  the 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ :  whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  god  is 
their  belly,  and  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind  earthly  things !" 
(Phil.  iii.  18, 19.)   Then,  think  of  others,  whom  "it  is  impossible  to  re- 
new  again  unto  repentance ;" — ^those  who  "have  been  once  enlightened, 
and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  have  been  made  partakers  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  aud  t^e  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,  and  have  fallen  away;" — "  seeing  they  crucify  to 
themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame!" 
(Heb.  vL  4 — 6).  These  are  the  sorrows  which  pieree  the  heart  of  a 
good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ ;  in  comparison  with  which  all  forms 
of  opposition  from  the  outride  world,  all  contempt,  all  persecution, 
all  bonds,  imprisonment,  and  even  death  itself,  can  be  endured  with 
calmness  and  imruffied  peace :  for,  like  Paul,  he  can  say,  as  he  anti- 
cipates such  merely  personal  afflictions,  "  None  of  these  things  move 
me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish 
my  course  with  joy,  aud  the  ministry,  which  I  have  received  of  tUe 
Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gaspel  of  the  grace  of  God  "  (Acts  xx.  24) ; 
but  if  he  "  have  sorrow  from  them  of  whom  he  ought  to  rejoice " 
(2  Cor.  ii.  3),  he  can  usually  refer  to  those  who  have  caused  it  only 
with  tears,  and  "  tell "  of  them  "  even  weeping."  Yet  the  work 
of  the  ministry  must  be  carried  on,  notwithstanding  such  sorrow 
upon  sorrow ;  and  even  when  the  heart  is  left  to  bear  its  burdens 
alone,  when  friends  fall  away  in  the  moments  of  urgent  need,  and  all 
hope  from  man  utterly  fails,  the  ministry  which  Christ  entrusts  to 
His  servants  must  still  be  fulfilled ;  because  we  have  undertaken  it 
with  full  warning  of  all  these  things,  and  have  been  taught  that 
"  our  sufficiency  is  of  God  "  (2  Cor.  iii  5).  You  may  not  hope  to 
escape  such  afflictions ;  but  you  may  remember,  and  enjoy  the  con- 
solation which  reanimated  the  Apostle  as  he  could  say,  in  this 
Epistle,  "  I  sufl'er  evil,  as  an  evil  doer,  unto  bpnds ;  but  the  word  of 
God  is  not  bound ! "  (2  Tim.  ii.  9).  And  the  exhortation  of  James 
will,  during  the  continuance  of  such  evils,  commend  itself  to  your 
judgment,  and  engage  your  heart  to  use  your  truest  relief,  "  Is  any 
among  you  sufiering  evil  ? " — the  very  word  before  us — "  let  him 
pray "  (James  V.  13):  whilst  the  habit  of  "looking  unto  Jesus  the 
leader,"  and  as  such  the  pit -eminent  example  of  all  believers,  "  and 
the  perfecter  of  the  faith,"  will  suggest  the  fact  that  "for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  Him,  He  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and 
is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God  "  (Heb..  xii.  2,  3). 
"  It  is  enough  that  the  disciple  be  as  his  Master  "  (Matt.  x.  25). 
Wherefore,  my  beloved  brother,  "consider  Him  that  endured  such 
contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself^  lest  you  be  wearied  and 
faint  in  your  mind." 

(c.)  As  these  are  the  conditions  upon  which  you  must  undertake 
aud  cany  on  your  work,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  let  U3  now  look  at  the 
terms  in  "which  your  official  duties  are  described.  "  Do  the  work  of 
an  Evangelist."  In  felicitous  phrases  the  Apostle  sets  it  forth  in 
detail : — "  Preach  the  word ;  be  urgent,  in  season,  out  of  season ; 
reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  longsuffering  and  doctrine."  The 
Evangelist  uf  the  Apostolic  age  was  not  assigned  to  a  place  as  his 
fixed  residence,  but  was  free  to  fulfil  his  ministry  wheresoever  a  door 
was  opened  to  him.  But  whether  his  stay  in  any  place  were  for  a 
short  or  for  a  longer  period,  he  was  to  act  as  a  hei;ald,  and  to  "  pre^U 
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the  word."  His  commisaioii  restricted  him  to  the  use  of  "  the  word  " 
as  the  means  by  which  he  was  to  show  all  good  fidelity  to  the  Lord : 
and  your  dnty  is  prescribed  to  you  in  the  same  terms.  In  fact,  you 
have  nothing  else  to  announce  unto  the  people  who  will  gather 
around  yott,  than  "  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  Crospel :"  and  you  must 
publish  it  with  all  the  clearness,  persistency,  persuasiveness,  and 
force  which  a  herald  could  display  on  an  embassage  of  peace  from  a 
sovereign  to  his  rebellious  subjects.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about 
the  message  of  reconciliation  from  Grod  to  man,  even  now  recall  your 
vow  and  stay  at  home !  If  you  are  ashamed  to  publish  it  before  the 
annies  of  aliens  whom  you  may  from  time  to  time  confront,  or  as 
with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  before  cities  wrested  from  their  true 
sovereign,  you  cannot  do  the  work  of  an  Evangelist.  But  you  know 
from  your  own  experience  that  "the  Gk)3pel  is  the  power  of  Grod 
unto  salvation  "  (Bom.  i.  16),  and  you  have  had  ample  opportimities 
to  verify  the  fact  that  it  is  so  "to  everyone  that  believeth."  You 
will,  therefore,  use  it  with  all  confidence,  and  show  your  desire  for 
its  universal  difiEusion  amongst  men,  and  for  their  hearty  acceptance 
of  its  overtures,  by  taking  care  to  deliver  it  in  incorruptness,  as  you 
have  received  it  from  God  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  Only  remember 
that  you  must  not  tire  of  your  work  !  The  message  may  be  heard  by 
some  merely  to  deride  it ;  by  others,  to  excite  them  to  new  acts  of 
defiance  to  our  reconciling  God ;  by  another  class,  only  to  mock  at 
sin !  However  it  is  received  by  your  hearers,  you  are  to  be  "  urgent " 
with  them,  ^in  season,  out  of  season."  According  to  their  temper 
and  method  of  opposition,  "reprove,  rebuke,  exhort"  them.  Con- 
tinue to  use  the  prescribed  form  of  teaching,  even  "the  word" 
of  the  living  God.  Do  not  fall  short  of  its  statements  on  the 
one  hand:  do  not  add  to  them  on  the  other.  Success  or 
Sedlure  must  not  affect  your  conduct,  because  you  are  not  made 
responsible  for  results,  but  for  your  faithful  discharge  of  the  duty 
assigned  to  you  by  G<)d  1  Speak  "  the  word,"  therefore,  boldly  at  all 
times.  If  it  "reprove**  some  who  have  never  been  made  to  feel  their 
sinfulness  by  other  means,  and  who  have  even  been  accounted  holy, 
and  superior  to  the  masses  around  them,  do  not  flinch  from  your  task. 
It  is-  not  y&wr  "word,"  feigned  out  of  your  own  heart.  It  is  "the 
hving  Word  of  God,  which  abideth  "  (1  Peter  i.  23).  If  it  "  rebuke  " 
the  proud,  the  haughty,  the  self-righteous,  and  strip  off  the  mask 
beneath  which  they  have  despised  others,  be  not  afraid  of  their  faces, 
neither  be  dismayed.  You  are  but  the  bearer  of  the  message  of  the 
Great  King.  If  it  seem  to  fall  at  any  time  upon  listless  ears,  or  upon 
the  miserable  slaves  of  sin  who  know  their  guiltiness,  and  therefore 
cry  out,  "  There  is  no  hope :  no ;  for  I  have  loved  idols,  and  after  them 
I  must  go "  (Jer.  ii.  25),  "  exhort  them  with  all  longsuffering."  God 
speaks  to  them  by  you.  If  He  bear  with  them,  should  not  yo?/  be  able 
to  repeat  the  stoiy  of  His  love  to  the  perishing  ?  If  He  "  wait  to  be 
very  gracious  unto  them  at  the  voice  of  their  cry"  (Is.  xxx.  18, 19), 
alioiila  not  yim  strive  mightily  with  them  that  tliey  might  be  raised 
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from  their  stupor  or  from  their  despair,  and  be  encoui-aged  to  '*  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  ?  This  is  "  the  work  of  an  Evangelist " : 
to  "preach  the  woid  "  as  God  hath  given  it ;  to  use  no  other  means  to 
win  "  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just "  (Luke  L  17) ;  to 
eschew  all  "  excellency  of  speech  or  wisdom  *'  which  man  could  invent 
as  necessary  to  the  attractiveness,  or  as  adding  to  the  power  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  to  be  '*  determined  to  know  nothing  amongst  men,  save 
Jesus  Cluist  and  Him  crucified "  (1  Cor.  ii  1,  2).  As  of  old,  "  the 
preaching  of  the  Cross  is  to  them  that  are  perishing,  foolishness ;  but 
to  them  who  are  being  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God "  (1  Cor.  L  18). 
Oh,  "  preach  the  word,"  and  that  only ;  for  "  the  Lord  gives  testimony 
to  the  word  of  His  grace  "  (Acts  xiv.  3),  and  to  that  alone ! 

At  tliis  point  you  will  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  the.  fulfilment  of 
this  duty  will  largely  depend  upon  your  acquiring  a  perfect  mastery 
of  the  language  of  the  people  to  whom  you  are  sent  It  has  hitherto 
been  the  honourable  distinction  of  our  own  missionary  brethren  that 
they  have  become  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  languages  spoken, 
and  with  the  general  current  of  public  thought  in  their  districts,  that 
the  common  people  have  heard  them  gladly.  You  will,  1  have  no 
doubt,  apply  yourseK  to  the  necessary  studies  with  painstaking  dili- 
gence and  with  proportionate  success.  But  let  me  press  upon  your 
attention  the  thought  that,  unless  you  become  familiar  with  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  words  in  your  vocabulary  as  they  are  commonly 
understood  by  the  natives,  and  unless  you  are  also  conversant  with 
the  different  uses  of  synonymous  terms,  you  must  fail  to  make  "  the 
word  "  which  you  are  to  "  preach  "  understood  by  your  hearers.  You 
must,  therefore,  as  soon  as  possible,  mix  with  the  people  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent  Let  no  professional  or  national  feeling  hold  you  back 
from  being  a  man  amongst  men !  You  have  need  to  separate  yourself 
from  their  company  only  when,  by  remaining  in  it,  you  would  become 
a  "  partaker  in  other  men's  sins  (1  Tim.  v.  22).  And  you  will  find, 
as  all  great  linguists  have  found,  that  the  surest  method  of  acquiring 
a  language  for  efifective  use  in  public  speaking  is  to  make  yourself 
master  of  the  words,  and  phrases,  and  proverbial  sayings  in  common 
use  by  the  lowest  classes  of  the  populace,  rather  than  of  Qie  vocabulary 
and  style  of  composition  affected  by  authors  who  wish  to  please  the 
fastidious,  the  refined,  and  the  courtly  of  their  countrymen.  John 
Bunyan  would  be  heard  with  sleepless  attention  by  men  who  would 
soon  yawn  under  the  recitation  of  the  eloquent  paragraphs  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  or  of  John  Milton ;  and  the  secret  of  his  power  is  the  aptness 
of  his  speech  to  convey  liis  thoughts  to  all  who  can  use  their  proper 
mother  tongue.  If  you  can  acquire  the  graces  of  style,  and  make  for 
yourself  a  reputation  as  a  classical  writer  in  the  language  of  your 
district,  so  that  your  works  may  become  models  of  composition,  by  all 
means  do  so ;  but  your  first  and  all-important  duty  is  to  speak  so  that 
everyone  shall  know  your  meaning,  and  be  able  to  follow  with  ease  the 
order  of  your  uttered  thoughts.  And  as  Christianity  took  up,  from 
the  tii^st,  one  language  after  another  as  the  means  of  its  own  dlGfosion 
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tliroiighout  various  lands;  and,  whilst  employing  the  familial'  words  of 
common  speech  to  convey  its  truths  to  the  ignorant,  filled  many  of 
them  with  its  own  distinctive  meaning,  and  gave  ihem  a  new  power 
in  process  of  time,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that 
woi'ds  which  have  become  hackneyed  and  almost  worn  out  in  popular 
use  will  acquire  a  new  vitality,  and  become  the  receptacles  of  a  fulness 
of  meaning  as  the  vehicles  of  Christian  truth.  Aim,  therefore,  at 
proficiency  t)f  the  highest  kind  in  the  language  which  you  will  hence- 
ibrtli  have  to  use;  and  remember,  yet  further,  that  the  scientific 
linguist  must  always  formulate  his  laws  of  composition  by  the  usage 
of  the  common  people  in  their  daily  life. 

Thei-e  is  a  further  suggestion  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
prescribed  duty  to  "preach  the  word,"  and  it  is  this — do  not  suffer 
yotu'self  to  be  drawn  into  needless  controversies  by  your  hearers.  You 
may  lose  time,  and  temper,  and  the  confidence  of  multitudes,  if  you 
yield  to  this  enticement.  Deliver  your  message  clearly,  intelligibly, 
and  as  persuasively  as  possible,  and  then  leave  the  issue  to  God.  If 
you  were  to  offer  bread  to  a  hungry  man  whom  you  saw  feeding  upon 
ashes,  you  would  not  think  it  your  duty  to  discuss  with  him  at  great 
length  the  relative  value  of  ashes  and  bread,  but,  falling  back  upon 
your  pei"sonal  experience  and  observation,  would  urge  him  to  eat  and 
live.  In  like  manner,  "preach  Christ!"  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  Gospel  to  divert  attention  from  the  proffered  "  gift 
of  God,"  even  "  eternal  life  "  (Kom.  vi.  23)  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  by 
raising  collateral  issues,  and  insisting  upon  their  settlement  before 
dealing  with  the  grace  that  is  set  before  them.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  religious  systems  with  which  you  have  to  contend  will  enable 
you  so  to  present  the  truth  in  Jesus  as  to  anticipate  the  objections, 
and  explode  the  errors  which  they  suggest  and  uphold;  and  it  is 
matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  systematic  controversy  as  to  the  special 
claims  of  Cliristianity,  or  as  to  its  details  of  doctrines  and  of  moral 
obligation,  can  ever  be  relied  upon  for  the  conversion  of  unbelievers. 
" The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  the  Word  of  God"  (Eph.  vi.  17) ;  and  if 
you  only  wield  that  weapon  aright,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to 
satisfy  your  opponents  about  its  form,  its  temper,  its  hilt,  and  its 
scabbard,  for  it  will  find  its  own  way  into  the  heart  of  the  king's 
enemies.  "  It  is  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to 
the  dividing  of  soul  and  of  spuit,  both  joints  and  man-ow,  and  is  a 
discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart"  (Heb.  iv.  12).  By 
your  allegiance  to  Him  who  has  promised  that  His  Word  shall  not 
return  unto  Him  void,  "  preach  the  word  ! " 

{(l.)  "  Fidfil  your  ministry."  Show,  by  your  conscientious  careful* 
ness  in  all  that  you  undertfikc,  that  you  are  l»ent  upon  filling  up  the 
measure  of  your  avowed  cousecmtion  to  Clirist ;  show,  too,  by  con- 
tinuance in  such  well-doing,  that  your  ministry  can  end  only  with 
your  life.  Desultory  study  is  scandalous  in  any  man  who  is  called  of 
God  to  serve  Him  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son.  Half-heartedness  in 
preaching  the  truth  creates  the  suspicion  that  the  speaker  is  but  half 
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persuaded  that  the  things  which  he  utters  are  true ;  and  a  want  of 
unity  in  all  that  is  done  by  a  Christian  minister  suggests  the  idea  that 
he  is  endeavouring  to  serve  more  masters  than  one.  I  have  no  mis- 
giving about  your  future^  my  beloved  brother,  in  any  of  these  respects ; 
but  my  parting  words  must  be,  **  fulfil  your  ministry."  Day  by  day 
fulfil  it  Do  what  you  can,  and  increase  your  power,  thereby  to  do 
more.  But  on  no  accoimt  presume  to  tempt  Grod  by  tmdertaking 
more  than  you  have  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual  strength  to  perform 
or  to  bear.  You  may  no  more  neglect  your  bodily  health  without  sin, 
than  you  can  neglect  your  spiritual  well-being  wifliout  grieving  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Your  body  has  been  as  truly  redeemed  by  the 
Lord  as  your  soul  and  spirit.  It  belongs  to  Him,  no  less  than  every 
intellectual  power  and  moral  quality  of  your  nature.  You  are  n(^ 
your  own ;  you  are  the  Lord's !  And  you  well  know  that  He  appoints 
us  our  work,  and  fits  us  to  do  it,  and  helps  us  in  it,  and  then  promises 
to  reward  us  for  it !  Surely  it  is  enough  to  fill  up  the  ministry  received 
of  Him,  so  as  to  please  Him,  and  to  be  enabled,  through  His  grace,  to 
give  up  our  account  of  such  a  stewardship  with  joy.  In  that  way 
*  fulfil  your  ministry  ! " 

Thus  let  us  part,  in  anticipation  of  that  hour  when  we  must  stand 
before  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge !  We  are  not  likely  to  meet 
upon  earth  again  !  To  say  the  truth,  we  wish  you  abundant  health, 
and  vigour,  and  occupation,  so  that  you  may  not  even  wish  to  return 
to  your  native  land ;  and  nothing  will  be  more  gratifying  to  us  than 
to  hear  of  your  welfare  and  success.  You  have  been,  and  are  in  the 
hearts  of  many  of  us  who  have  long  known  and  loved  you ;  and  you 
will  be,  I  trust,  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  now  present  for  all  time  to 
come.  As  you  have  grown  up  from  your  infancy  in  connection  with 
tliis  congregation,  it  is  pleasant  for  those  of  us  who  have  known  your 
manner  of  life  to  assure  you  of  our  esteem,  and  confidence,  and  pray^- 
fol  affection.  We  shall  follow  you  to  your  distant  station  with 
affectionate  interest ;  we  shall  eagerly  expect  to  hear  from  you,  and  to 
be  kept  informed  of  all  things  wherein  we  may  show  our  practical 
sympathy  with  you ;  and  we  shall  continually  pray  that  He  who  hath 
"  given "  you  "  this  grace,"  "  to  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ "  (Eph.  iii.  8)  may  daily  "  gird  you  with 
strength,  and  make  your  way  perfect "  (Ps.  xviii.  32).  And  then,  as 
we  pass  away,  one  by  one,  fix)m  our  accustomed  places  here  on  earth, 
we  shall  await  in  perfect  joy  the  completion  of  the  purposes  of  Grod 
towards  mankind,  and  anticipate  with  unutterable  deUght  the  moment 
in  which  we  shall  be  glorified  together,  and  shall  be  manifested  with 
Christ  in  glory.  Oh,  blessed  re-union  !  WeU  may  the  thought  of  its 
endless  joys  assuage  the  sadness  of  a  transient  separation,  and  of  saying — 
Farewell !  And  thus  we  bid  you  God-speed  in  your  work,  and 
commend  you  and  your  beloved  wife  and  child  to  His  care  and  constant 
blessing ;  whilst  with  one  voice  we  add — **  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  thy  spirit ! " 
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The  New  Parlumxnt. — We  have  just  passed  through  a  general 
election.  Mr.  Gladstone,  finding  the  strength  of  his  MiniBtry  rapicUy 
wasting  away — of  which  the  latest  proof  was  affcarded  by  the  Stroud 
election^  where  a  seat,  hitherto  considered  sure,  was  lost  by  a  thousand 
votes — determined  at  once  to  appeal  to  the  country,  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  The  resolution  was  taken  with  injudicious  precipi- 
tancy, inasmuch  as  it  found  the  Liberal  party  unprepared  for  the 
contest ;  but  he  held  out  the  golden  bait  of  a  surplus  of  between  four 
aud  live  miUions,  with  which  he  proposed  to  aboUsh  the  income  tax, 
to  give  a  free  breakfast  table,  and  to  relieve  local  taxation.  The 
result,  however,  has  been  fatal  to  his  Ministry.  The  Session  of  1873 
left  him  with  a  majority  of  sixty-six ;  the  general  election  has  given 
a  majority  of  fifty  to  the  Conservatives — ^the  number  of  Liberals 
returned  being  301,  and  of  Conservatives,  351.  They  are  now  in 
Downing  Street,  with  greater  strength  than  they  have  enjoyed  for 
thirty  years — ^siuce  1841,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  power 
with  little  short  of  a  hundred. 

This  signal  defeat  of  the  Liberals  and  triumph  of  their  opponents 
was  unexpex^ted  by  either  party ;  but  the  cause  of  this  reaction  is 
more  personal  than  political.  The  country  was  called  to  decide,  not 
so  much  between  the  principles  of  Liberalism  and  Conservatism,  as 
between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  rival,  and  it  h€is  chosen  the  latter. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  election  embodies,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  on  any  former  occasion,  the  preponderance  of  opinions 
aud  influences  in  the  country,  inasmuch  as  it  is  pronounced  under  the 
operation  of  household  suffrage  and  the  ballot.  Various  causes  have 
contributed  to  produce  it.  Not  to  aUude  to  the  arrogant  demeanour 
of  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Ayrton,  which  have  contributed  iu  no  small 
degree  to  render  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  unpopular,  the  incessant 
innovations  of  the  last  five  years,  however  salutary,  had  created  a 
feehng  oi  uneasiness,  mingled  with  alarm,  which  was  not  allayed  by 
the  further  changes  he  announced  his  intention  to  introduce  in  the 
present  year.  After  a  long  period  of  exeitement,  the  country  wanted 
a  season  of  rest,  which  it  was  vain  to  expect  under  his  bustling  ad- 
ministration. This  was  undoubtedly  the  most  material  element  of 
this  remarkable  change.  The  various  measures  of  improvement 
which  he  has  carried  with  a  high  hand  have  also  arrayed  against  him 
large  sections  of  the  community,  who  only  wanted  the  opportunity  of 
a  general  election  to  avenge  themselves.  The  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  made  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
body  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  200; 
clergymen  out  of  20,000  in  this  country  gave  any  encouragement  to  a 
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Liberal  candidate.      The  Irish  Land  Act,  which  gave  the  most  sub- 
stantial relief  to  the  tenant,  alienated  the  landlords ;  and  the  appre- 
hension, however  vague,  that  a  similar  measure  was  in  store  for  England, 
had  no  little  influence  on  the  landed  aristocracy.    The  abolition  of 
purchase  in  the  army,  which  transferred  the  control  of  it  from  the 
plutocracy  to  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown,  created  a  feeling 
of  incurable  resentment  in  the  whole  military  body.     The  Anti-adul- 
teration Act,  which  interfered  with  the  practice  of  the  grocer  of  using 
false  weights,  and  adulterating  food,  has  estranged  a  numerous  class 
from  the  Ministry  who  passed  it.     Again,  the  stringent  interference  of 
the  late  Government  with  the  working  of  the  railways,  in  the  interest 
of  the  community,  has  turned  into  bitter  foes  hundreds  of  directors, 
who  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  public  was  made  for  the  railway, 
and  not  the  railway  for  the  public.     The  25th  Clause  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  the  dogged  resolution  of  Mr.  Forster  to  retain  it,  has 
alienated  the  Dissenting  body.     Above  all,  the  Licensing  Act,  which 
placed  some  restraint  on  the  publichouses,  to  the  benefit  of  society, 
has  exasperated  the  Licensed  Victuallers — the  most  powerful  corpora- 
tion in  the  kingdom — and  they  have  thrown  their  tremendous  weight 
into  the  Conservative  scales.    Even  when  in  one  case  the  Liberal 
candidate  was  an  eminent  brewer,  the  publican  vote  was  given  to  his 
opponent    Beer  has  been  the  most  potent  of  any  single  element  in 
the  late  election ;  but  these  various  rivulets  of  opposition,  some  of 
them  flowing  unseen  under  cover  of  the  ballot,  have  served  to  swell 
the  torrent  which  has  swept  away  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry.     To  this 
result  the  disunion  of  the  Liberal  party  has  likewise  contributed  its 
full  share.     While  the  masterly  organisation  of  the  Conservatives 
enabled  them  to  marshal  their  forces  with  the  compactness  of  military 
discipline,  the  Liberal  party  was  disintegrated  by  a  multitude  of 
crochets,  which  prevented  its  various  sections  from  acting  together, 
and  afforded  the  greatest  advantage  to  their  opponents ;  and  before 
the  Liberals  can  expect  to  see  their  party  again  in  power,  they  must 
learn  to  subordinate  their  individual  doctrines  to  the  general  support 
of  liberal  opinion.      If  the  present  season  of   adversity  should  be 
found  to  conduce  to  this  desirable  end,  it  will  not  be  without  its  use. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  result  of  the  election  has  been  to  show 
what  a  stronghold  the  idea  of  Home  Rule — which  is  but  another  name 
fur  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  the  introduction  of  universal  anarchy 
into  Ireland — ^has  taken  of  the  Irish  mind.      The  number  of   Home 
Bulers  returned  is  put  down  at  forty-one ;  but,  happily,  few  of  them 
are  of  the  same  mind  as  to  the  precise  object  they  have  in  view,  and 
divisions  will  arise  as  soon  as  they  endeavour  to  act  together.     Even 
if  that  were  possible,  we  have  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  Government  now  in  power,  has  a  sufficient  majority  to  neutralise 
their  vote.     Not  a  single  Boman   Catholic  has  been   returned   iu 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  only  one  candidate  ventured  to 
profess  himself  of  that  creed,  and  he  was  at  once  rejected. 
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The  late  Ministry  and  the  25th  Clause,— The  25th  Clause  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  general  election.     A  large  number  of 
the  Liberals  who  had  importuned  the  late  Cabinet  to  repeal  it,  and 
had  been  rudely  repulsed,  abstained  from  voting,  and  thus  contributed 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Ministry.     The  retention  of  it  was  one  of  the 
most  palpable  errors  of  the  late  Government.    Both  Mr.  Brijjht  and 
Mr.  Lowe,  in  their  election  speeches,  expressed  their  entire  disapproval 
of  it,  and  even  Mr.  Gladstone  was  for  modifying  the  Act,  which  could 
not  have  had  any  reference  but  to  the  single  clause  which  had 
alienated  his  most  strenuous  supporters  ;  but  Mr.  Forster  declared  his 
determination  to  resist  every  change,  and  the  confusion  which  pervades 
the  country  on  this  subject  is  owing  entirely  to  what  the  Eco)wmut 
justly  terms,  "  his  obstinacy  in  adhering  to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the 
Act."    The  ground  on  which  he  rests  liis  opposition  to  any  change 
will  not  stand  scrutiny.    He  says,  "  I  cannot  give  up  the  principle 
that  the  parent  may  choose  the  public  elementary  school  he  likes  best 
for  his  child.  .  .  .  You  cannot  have  compulsion,  you  cannot  work  it, 
and  it  will  not  be  just  to  try  to  enforce  it ;  if  you  punish  the  parent 
because,  being  too  poor  to  pay  his  fees,  he  prefers  to  send  his  child  to 
a  school  which,  perhaps,  you  do  not  like."    But  of  those  who,  in  the 
laie  School  Board  elections,  opposed  the  denominational  party,  the  vast 
majority  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  violating  the  religious  principles 
of  the  poor  man,  but  were  desirous  of  leaving  him  as  free  as  Mr. 
Forster  could  wish,  to  choose  between  a  school  in  which  the  Creeds 
and  Catechisms  of  the  Church  of  England  were  the  indispensable 
subject  of  tuition,  and  one  in  which  only  the  Bible  was  read  and 
explained  and  its  morality  enforced.    This  was  not  the  ground  of 
objection  to  the  25th  Clause.    The  point  of  controversy  was,  who 
should  pay  the  poor  man's  pence,  when  he  sent  his  child  to  a  denomi- 
national school.    The  Act  places  the  charge  on  the  parish  school-rate, 
and  it  was  to  this  that  the  parishioners  manifested  a  strong,  and,  in 
many  cases,  an  insuperable  objection.    While  they  were  forbidden  to 
introduce  any  distinctive  or  sectarian  religious  instruction  into  the 
schools  created  and  supported  by  their  contributions  to  the  rate,  they 
were  required  to  pay  for  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  dogmas  of 
the  Established  Church  in  the  denominational  schools.    The  school- 
rate  was  thus  converted  into  a  parish  cess  for  the  support  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, just  as  much  as  the  Church-rate  was  heretofore,  and  those 
who  resisted  the  one,  are  now  resisting  the  other. 

Mr.  Forster  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  "  he  will  not  punish 
a  parent  because  he  prefers  to  send  his  child  to  a  school  which  he 
likes.*'  No  more  would  we,  or  any  other  Dissenter.  But  the  drift 
of  this  assertion  requires  explanation.  The  Act  provides  that  if  a 
child  sent  to  a  School  Board  school  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  fee,  it 
shall  be  remitted,  but  he  obtains  no  remission  if  he  prefers  a  deno- 
minational school  The  managers  of  that  school  are,  in  that  case, 
entitled  to  call  on  the  School  Board  to  pay  the  fees  from  the 
rates.     If,  therefore,  the  25th  Clause  be  repealed,  the  indigent  parent 
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must  send  his  child  to  a  School  Board  School,  though  he  disapproved  of 
it,  or  be  liable  to  a  prosecution  for  neglecting  to  educate  him.   This  is 
considered  as  placing  him  in  a  position  of  being  coerced  by  his  poverty 
to  a  violation  of  his  conscientious  scruples.    This  defence  of  the  25th 
Clause,  however  plausible,  may  be  readily  disposed  of.  If  the  poor  man 
has  a  predilection  for  a  denominational  school  where  the  creeds  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England  are  taught,  then  let  the  denominational 
school  remit  the  fees,  as  the  School  Board  is  required  to  remit  them 
to  the  pupils  it  admits  into  its  own  school.     Buth  classes  of  schools, 
sectarian  and  imsectarian,  are  supported  by  the  State,  the  one  from 
the  taxes,  the  other  from  the  rates ;  let  each  equally  bear  its  own 
responsibility  towards  the  poor.  If  it  be  said  that  the  denominational 
schools  receive  only  half  their  support  from  the  Exchequer,  while  the 
remainder  is  obtained  partly  from  the  fees  of  the  children  and  partly 
from  voluntary  contributions,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
voluntary  contributors  to  them  are  the  wealthiest  body  in  the  world, 
and  that  they  consider  it  a  matter  of  such  indispensable  necessity 
that  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  doctrines  and  dogmas  of 
the  Church  of  England,  that  they  will  not  look  at  a  school  in  which 
they  are  not  taught.  The  sum  which  the  School  Boards,  moreover,  have 
been  reqtdred  to  pay  for  the  fees  of  the  indigent  to  the  denominational 
schools  under  the  Act  does  not  appear  to  have  amounted  to  more  than 
£5,000  a-year.    To  say  that  the  opulent  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  unwilling  to  subsidise  the  Ohurch  schools  to  this  extent 
for  an  object  they  have  so  much  at  heart  would  be  a  libel ;  to  assert 
that  it  would  be  an  insupportable  tax  on  their  resources  would  be 
absurd.    They  tax  themselves  at  ten  and  twenty  times  this  amount 
every  year  for  building  churches  and  aflfording  voluntary  aid  to  the 
mimsferations  of  their  Church.    Moreover,  by  raising  the  Government 
subsidy  to  the  denominational  schools  from  one-third  to  one-half  the 
expense,  Mr.  Forster  relieved  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
of  the  annual  payment  of  a  sum  far  exceeding  £100,000,  which  they 
had  previously  contributed  to  the  object ;  and  it  cannot  be  deemed 
unreasonable  that  they  should  devote  the  twentieth  part  of  this  sura, 
or,  if  School  Boards  be  generally  established,  even  the  tenth  of  it,  to . 
the  fees  of  the  poor  children,  in  order  to  train  them  up  in  the  schools 
of  the  Establishment.    The  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
as  liberal  as  they  ate  wealthy,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
apprehend  that  if  the  25th  Clause  were  repealed  a  single  child  would 
be  repelled  from  the  denominational  schools.     Nor  is  it  irrelevant  to 
inquire  whether  it  is  creditable  to  our  national  character  that  the 
whole  country  should  be  agitated  with  religious  discord  for  this  paltry 
sum  of  £5,000  a-year.    „The  abolition  of  the  Church-rate,  after  a 
straggle  of  more  than  thirty  years,  had  begun  to  allay  the  flame  of 
animosity  which  it  had  created  between  Church  and  Dissent,  when 
this  school-rate  kindled  it  afresh,  and  with  greater  Intensity  turned 
the  communitv  into  two  hostile  camps^  and  made  every  School  Board 
election  a  field  of  bftttle.    When  the  utter  iiudgmfiGanoe  of  tlu3  sum 
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is  pufc  ia  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  injury  inflicted  on 
society,  it  appears  surprising  that  a  feeling  of  Christian  charity  should 
nat  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  enforce  its  abrogation. 


The  New  Premieb  and  the   25th  Clause. — In  his  speech  at 
Buckingham,  Mr.  Disraeli  announced  his  firm  determination  to  main- 
tain the  25th  Clause  of  the  Education  Act.     He  said—"  If  you  give 
up  the  position  that  you  have  taken,  and  which  the  existing  Govern- 
ment has  always  themselves  maintained,  you  must  admit  the  claims 
of  that  party  who  wish  to  establish  secular  education.    The  25th 
Clause  may  be  called  the  symbol  of  the  question.     Those  who  are  in 
favour  of  the  25th  Clause  are  in  favour  of  religious  education  ;  and 
those  who  are  against  it,  are  in  favour  of  secular  education.     There  is 
no  middle  course,  and,  therefore,  I  counsel  all  those  who  are  electing 
members  of  Parliament  not  to  listen  to  any  loose  suggestion,  that  the 
diflSculties  felt  on  the  subject  of  education  may  be  removed,  and  a 
compromise  effected.     No  compromise  can  be  effected.    The  only 
question   before  the  country  is  whether  national    education  shaU 
be  founded  on  the  consecrated  basis  of  religion,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
entirely  secular  education.    The  25th  Clause  is  the  symbol  of  the 
controversy,  and  you  must  be  for  or  against  it."    It  is  manifest  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  totally  misunderstood  the  subject  of  the  controversy. 
He  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  confounding  the  secularists  with  the 
unsectarians,  and  has  thus  inflicted  his  denunciations  equally  on  both 
parties.    He  appears  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  while  the 
Secularists,  consisting  of  the  Birmingham  League,  and  its  supporters, 
advocate  the  total  exclusion  of  religious  instruction  from  the  system 
of  national  education — which,  of  course,  incidentally  includes  the 
abolition  of  the  25th  Clause — the  great  majority  of  those  who,  in  the 
recent  School  Board  elections  opposed  the  denominationalists,  advo- 
cated «the  continuation  of  religious  with  secular  instruction  in  the 
school  as  strenuously  as  their  opponents.    It  is,  therefore,  a  manifest 
error  to  assert  that  [those  who  are  against  the  25th  Clause,  are  [in 
favour  of  secular  education.    The  controversy,  of  which  that  clause 
is  the  symbol,  refers  to  a  totally  different  issue, — viz. :  whether  the 
denominational  schools  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  receive  .half 
their  expenses  from  the  taxes,  by  payments  from  the  Exchequer,  shall 
also  be  at  liberty  to  claim  a  subsidy  from  the  parish  rates  for  the  fees  of 
the  few  poor  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  them.     If  that 
clause  were  abolished,  the  battle  between  the  secularists    and  the 
unsectarians  would  have  to  be  fought  in  eveiy  School  Board  in  which 
the  former  obtained  a  seat.    We  abstain  from  any  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  question  at  issue  between  the  two  parties,  our  object 
being  simply  to  show  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  impression  of  the  object  of 
those  who  desire  the  repeal  of  the  vexatious  clause  is  not  founded  on 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  that  it  is  open  to  reconsideration 
without  any  imputation  of  inconsistency.     We  would  only  further 
remark  that  the  result  of  the  lateSchool  Board  elections  serves  to  demon- 
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strate  that  the  views  of  the  secularists  do  not  appear  to  have  made 
much  progress  through  the  country,  which  has  pronounced,  by  large 
majorities,  in  favour  of  the  union  of  secular  and  religious  instruction 
in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  head  of 
the  new  Ministry  should  have  committed  himself  to  the  assertion, 
that  "  no  compromise  can  be  eflfected  on  the  subject  of  the  25th 
Clause."  It  will  unquestionably  be  eflfected;  but,  to  all  present 
appearance,  not  till  after  a  protracted  period  of  religious  animosity 
and  heartburnings,  which  will  prevent  any  harmonious  co-operation 
in  the  noble  cause  of  national  education. 


Signs  of  Religious  Awakening. — ^The  past  month  has  been  one 
of  remarkable  activity  amongst  Christians  of  all  denominations  in  the 
metropolis.  Under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  bishops  of  the 
metropolitan  sees,  special  services  have  been  held  in  most  of  the 
Established  Churches  during  an  entire  week.  Sermons  have  been 
preached  by  clergymen,  brought  usually  from  a  distance,  to  the  aid  of 
the  resident  clergy.  In  many  instances  the  churches  have  been 
opened  throughout  the  entire  day,  and  in  some  cases  through  a  great 
part  of  the  night.  House-to-house  visitation  has  been  carried  on  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  seeking  to  persuade  the  indifferent,  and  those 
who  usually  abstain  from  all  places  of  worship,  and,  in  some  instances, 
meetings  have  been  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  fallen  frequenters  of 
the  streets.  Very  various  methods  have  been  adopted  to  improve 
the  opportunity.  The  sacramentarian  portion  of  the  clergy  have 
instituted  processions,  stations,  and  incensings,  and  have  extolled  the 
virtues  of  confession  to  the  priest.  Of  their  devotedness  and  inde- 
fatigable labours  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  question.  With  some 
of  their  preachers  there  has  been  a  strange  mingling  of  the  most  fervid 
exhibitions  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  lost  sinners,  and  the  superstitious 
devices  of  the  Eomish  Church.  The  evangelical  clergy  have  not  only 
been  preaching  with  great  power  and  unction,  but  have  established 
prayer  meetings  in  their  churches  and  schools,  and  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  members  of  their  congregations.  At  the  close  of  their 
public  services,  those  under  conviction  of  sin  have  been  requested  to 
remain,  and  direct  Christian  teaching  has  been  imparted  with  marked 
efTect.  We  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  not  a  few  souls  have 
been  converted  by  these  agencies. 

The  Nonconformist  Churches  have  in  many  cases  held  their  meet- 
ings during  the  Mission  week,  others  are  still  in  course.  In  connec- 
tion with  our  own  denomination  there  is  being  enjoyed  a  greatly- 
increased  spirit  of  prayer.  In  the  East  London  Tabernacle  (the  Bev. 
A.  G.  Brown's)  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  multitudes  have 
assembled  to  seek  the  blessing,  and  large  additions  have  been  already 
made  to  the  churches.  The  fact  connected  with  the  work  at  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  which  is  very  significant,  is  that  the  revival 
which  has  commenced  there  has  \dsited  the  church  during  the  enforced 
absence  of  its  beloved  pastor,  through  illness. 
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We  have  neither  space  nor  time  to  detail  the  numeroud  cases  of 
those  we  have  seen  there  in  all  ages  and  all  conditions  of  life ;  some 
under  deep  conviction  of  sin,  and  others  rejoicing  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Our  beloved  friend,  while  we  are  writing,  has  arrived  from  the  South 
of  France  in  restored  health,  and  will  have  his  spirit  greatly  refreshed 
bj  the  vigorous  life  now  manifest  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle 
church.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that,  in  the  services  to  which 
we  advert  at  the  Tabernacle,  there  has  been  no  disturbance  or  physical 
excitement,  but  only  the  calm  awfulness  which  has  indicated  a 
universal  conviction  of  the  presence  of  God.  In  the  East  of  London, 
on  one  Sabbath,  fifty  Nonconformist  ministers  exchanged  pulpits- 
no  one  occupying  his  usual  post  of  labour,  but  all  pledged  to  a  simple 
declaration  of  the  way  of  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus.  On 
Monday,  the  23rd  of  February,  more  than  2,000  children  and  young 
persons  assembled  in  Westboume  Grove  Chapel,  when  addresses  were 
given  by  Archdeacon  Hunter,  Mr.  Gordon  Forlong,  Mr.  Briscoe,  of 
Meards  Court,  Soho,  and  the  pastor.  The  deepest  interest  was 
manifest  on  the  part  of  the  congregation,  and  the  speakers  were 
evidently  imbued  with  a  power  of  adaptation  most  admirable,  and  of 
divine  gift.  The  mission  services  in  this  chapel  during  the  past  week 
have  employed  the  labours  of  twenty-two  ministers,  representing  aU 
evangelical  portions  of  the  Church.  We  hope,  next  month,  to  give 
reports  from  other  parts  of  the  Metropolis.  Our  present  object  is  to 
show  that  there  are  signs  of  religious  awakening  in  London.  Will 
not  our  readers  make  earnest  supplication  that  the  heart  of  the 
empire  may  be  quickened  and  strengthened  by  the  felt  power  of 
Divine  truth?  Only  partial  and  local  at  present,  in  answer  to 
believing  prayer  this  work  of  God  will  continue  until  it  embraces  the 
entire  Metropolis,  and  extends  to  the  Provinces,  the  Colonies,  and  the 
distant  mission  fields. 

From  the  North,  the  tidings  reach  us  of  crowded  prayer-meetings 
in  Edinburgh,  Gla^w,  and  Dundee,  and  of  numerous  and  striking 
instances  of  conversion.  Dr.  Cairns,  of  Berwick,  whom  no  one  will 
suspect  of  exaggeration  or  of  want  of  accuracy,  says : — I  have  now 
been  a  minister  of  Christ  for  more  than  twenty-eight  years,  and  have 
listened  to  all  varieties  of  preaching — in  many  sanctuaries  and  in 
other  places — ^but  more  powerful,  passionate,  soul-stirring  exhortations 
and  appeals  than  I  have  heard  night  after  night  in  this  place,  I  do 
not  expect  to  hear  in  this  world ;  and  I  feel  how  tremendous  will  be 
the  responsibility  if  all  this  has  been  passed  through  by  anyone  in 
Yain«  It  has  been  to  the  glory  of  our  God  and  Saviour  that  this 
Exchange — so  often  filled  with  other  echoes — ^has  resounded  with  the 
glorious  Gospel,  that  its  walls  and  roof  have  given  back  the  hallelujahs 
of  multitudes,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  joined  in  the  praise  as  a  '^  new 
song,"  and  that  nightly  on  the  floor  and  in  the  retiring-rooms  there 
have  knelt  with  their  spiritual  advisers  those  who  were  stmggling 
oat  of  darkness  and  sin  into  the  marvellous  light  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
Whatever  beco^ies  of  the  future,  these  things  belong  to  the  history  of 
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the  past ;  and  they  will  be  memorable,  as  showing  the  power  of  a 
revived  Christianity  to  lay  its  hand  upon  all  things,  and  subdue  and 
consecrate  all  to  Christ.  Truly  wonderful  has  been  the  attendance 
for  nearly  a  month  on  these  nightly  meetings.  With  a  very  few 
exceptions,  the  Exchange  has  been  filled  and  repeatedly  crowded  with 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  auditors ;  nor  has  this  been  dependent  to 
any  marked  degree  on  the  presence  of  strangers,  for  some  very  large 
meetings  have  been  addressed  by  local  brethren  alone ;  and  the  im- 
failing  attendance  and  deep  attention  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  a  congrega- 
tion of  a  thousand  represents  in  Edinburgh  or  Newcastle  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  population,  but  here  one  in  twelve  or  thirteen ;  and 
the  testimony  thus  borne  by  God  to  the  word  of  His  grace  will  be 
appreciated.  Through  the  ten  days  of  the  elections,  the  attendance 
never  declined ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  termination  of  the  contest,  a 
minister  from  a  distance  told  me  that  he  passed  through  a  crowd  of 
four  hundred,  addressed  by  one  noble  lord  on  the  issue  of  the  poll,  to 
enter  the  Exchange,  and  found  to  his  joy  a  crowd  three  times  as  large, 
listening  to  another  member  of  the  peerage  preaching  Christ,  and 
exhorting  his  hearers  to  make  their  own  calling  and  election  for 
eternity  sure/' 

We  hope  that  all  our  churches,  both  in  town  and  country,  may  be 
favoured  with  such  "  times  of  refreshing."  Let  us  only  carefully  dis- 
criminate between  what  is  divine  and  what  is  human  in  the  matter, 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  or  continuance  of  the  tide  of  blessings 
it  vdll  leave  us  strengthened,  united,  prayerful,  and  revived. 

Thb  late  Eev.  Thomas  Binney. — ^We  regret  to  announce  the  deatli 
of  this  eminent  Nonconformist  minister,  which  took  place  on  Tuesday^ 
the  24th  February,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  his  residence. 
Upper  Clapton.  Mr.  Bixmey  had  been  ill  for  many  weeks  past^  and 
great  apprehensions  were  felt  about  him.  After  the  improvement 
which  took  place  in  his  health  about  three  weeks  since,  his  friends 
entertained  hopes  of  his  recovery ;  but  about  a  week  ago  unfavourable 
symptoms  manifested  themselves,  and  he  suffered  much.  On  Sunday 
last  he  was  relieved  from  pain,  but  gradually  sank  till  Tuesday 
momiim,when  he  died.  He  would  have  been  seventy-six  had  he 
lived  tin  April 

Thomas  Binney  was  bom  in  April,  1798,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
His  early  youth  was  passed  in  business  occupations,  but  his  friends 
having  discerned  in  him  a  character  and  gifts  which  they  believed 
qualified  him  for  the  Christian  ministry,  and  his  own  belief  being  that 
he  was  called  to  become  a  religious  teacher,  he  was  sent  to  Wymondley 
College.  His  first  settlement  was  over  a  congregation  at  St  James's- 
street  Chapel,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1823.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight 
he  occasionally  met  on  the  platform  Samuel  Wilbeiforce,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  but  at  that  time  rector  of  Brightstone,  a  connection 
which  he  recalled,  humorously  adverting  to  the  different  development 
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of  their  coui-ses  in  life,  when  not  long  since  they  met  at  the  table  of 
tbB  Fifikinongeis'  Company.  In  1829  Mi*.  Binney  removed  to  London, 
and  preached  in  a  hall  over  the  Weigh  House,  "  where,"  says  Strype, 
"  merchandizes  are  brought  from  beyond  the  seas  to  the  King's  Beam." 
The  erection  of  the  Weigh  House  chapel  followed  in  1834 

Mr.  Binney  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher.     His 
mind  was  massive  and  vigorous,  and  he  Iiad  a  very  direct  way  of 
dealing  with  subjects.     At  his  best  he  was  a  thorougli  preacher.     He 
expected  his  hearers  to  listen  for  an  hour  or  more  to  the  exhaustive 
treatment  of  a  topic,  and  he  was  able  to  fill  his  chapel  with  hearers 
who  were  very  glad  to   have  it  so.     His  delivery  was  grave   and 
dehberate,  and  exceedingly  impressive.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  later  years  his  sermons  were  of  very  unequal  merit. 
In  1845  Mr.  Binney  paid  a  visit  to  America  and  Canada,  preaching 
whenever  he   was  invited.     Of  more  importance,  however,  was  a 
journey  which  he  made,  in  1857,  to  Australia,  where  some  of  his  sons 
were  settled.     In  the  spring  of  that  year,  Mr.  Binney  was,  as  he  has 
expressed  it,  "  suddenly  prostrated,  as  by  a  blow — utterly  deprived  of 
power  to  think  or  write ;"  and  after  home  and  Continental  travel  had 
been  tried  in  vain,  a  long  voyage  was  resolved  on.   Mr.  Binney  arrived 
in  Australia  at  a  time  when  the  question  of  State  aid  to  Churches  had 
directed  attention  to  that  of  religious  equality.    He  went  there  deter- 
mined to  take  no  part  in  ecclesiastical  questions  ;  but  he  had  not  been 
in  the  colony  many  months  before  a  number  of  laymen  in  Uie  Church 
of  England,  with  Sir  E.  G.  MacDonnell,   Governor   of   South  Aus- 
tralia,   at    their    head,    presented    a    memorial   to   the    Bishop   of 
Adelaide,  Dr.  Augustus  Short,  asking  tliat  the  pulpits  of  the  diocese 
might  be  open  to  Mr.  Binney.     The  bishop  replied  that  the  spirit 
which  had  prompted  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  was  *'  worthy  of 
all  respect,"  but  added  that  "neither  the  power  of  Mr.  Binney *s 
intellect^  nor  vigour  of  his  reasoning,  nor  purity  of  life,  nor  suavity  of 
manners,  nor  soimdness  in  the  faith,  would  justify  him  (the  bishop) 
in  departing  from  the  rule  of  the  Church  of  England — ^a  tradition  of 
eighteen  centuries — ^which  declared  Mr.  Binney's  orders  irregular,  his 
miasion  the  offipring  of  division,  and  his  church  system,  he  would  not 
say  schism,  but  dichostasy — a  standing  apart."    Dr.  Short  did  not 
write  these  sentences  without  acknowledging    that    "  his    feelings 
kicked  against  his  judgment"    But,  he  added,  "  not  to  its  overtl)row." 
So  far  Mr.  Binney  was  no  party  to  these  proceedings ;  but  Dr.  Sliort 
followed  up  his  reply  to  the  memorialists  by  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Binney  himself,  full  of  expressions  of  personal  respect  for  his 
chaiacter,  on  the  value  and  necessity  of  Christian  union,  and  proposing 
the  question  whether  an  outward  union  is  desirable  amongst  tlie 
Protestant  Evangelical  Churches,  and  what  are  the  conditions  on  which 
nch  union  shoidd  be  effected.    The  bishop  said  he  longed  for  ''  that 
Onnck  of  the  Future  which  is  to  conciliate  all  affections  and  unite  all 
dEirei8itie&"    As  tke  btshop  developed  his  views,  however,  it  appeared 
tkol^be  abrted  mothiJig  of  the  exclusive  claims  and  pretensions  of  his 
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own  Church,  and  expected  them  to  be  submitted  to  by  Christians  of 
all  non-Episcopal  communions.  Such  a  correspondence  could  have 
no  result  but  to  throw  into  prominence  grounds  of  division  previously 
existing.  Mr.  Binney  repKed  to  the  bishop  that  the  division  of  the 
Christian  Church  into  sections  must  be  accepted  and  dealt  with  as  a 
great  fact,  and  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  the  whole  Protestant 
world  to  come  to  an  agreement  to  act  as  the  bishop  proposed.  He 
showed  that  the  system  which  recognises  "  orders '  and  apostolical 
succession,  and  a  grace  communicable  only  through  a  priesthood,  was 
one  which  the  Nonconformists  could  never  accept.  But  wlule  he 
thus  criticised  systems  he  was  never  wanting  in  respect  for  men,  and 
after  the  correspondence  referred  to  he  declared  that "  there  was  not 
a  more  radiant,  genial  soul  in  all  Australia  than  the  Bishop  of 
Adelaide."  With  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne,  Dr.  Parry,  his  intercourse 
was  even  more  happy.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  Bishop  Parry  and 
Mr.  Binney  were  passengers  together  from  Sydney  to  Melbourne,  the 
bishop  proposed  that,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  when  a  service  was  to 
be  held,  he  should  read  the  prayers,  and  tlmt  Mr.  Binney  should 
preach.  Mr.  Binney  afterwards  wrote,  "  I  would  much  rather  have 
listened  to  him ;  but  I  gave  in.  After  his  lordship  had  gone  through  the 
English  service,  I  took  his  place,  and  addressed  the  congregation." 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  greatly  improved  health,  Mr.  Binney 
resumed  his  duties  at  the  Weigh  House.     In  the  year  1866   that 
building  was  scheduled  as  part  of  the  property  required  to  complete 
one  of  the  metropolitan  railways.     The  line  has  not  been  made,  and 
since  then  many  thousand  pounds  have  been  laid  out  on  the  chapel ; 
but  while  the  continued  existence  of  the  building  was^improbable, 
arrangements  were  made  for  Mr.  Biane/s  retirement  from  the  more 
laborious  part  of  his  duties,  and  afterwards  for  his  relinquishment  of 
the  pastoral  charge.     During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Binney 
sustained  a  kind  of  paternal  relation  to  the  churches  of  the  Inde- 
pendent body,  appearing,  whenever  his  failing  health  would  permit, 
at  anniversaries  of  churches,  meetings  of  college  students,  or  wherever 
there  was  need  of  a  few  words  of  sound  and  good  advice.     His 
position  as  a  Dissenter  was  defined  by  himself  upon  his  return  from 
Australia.     He  began  life  as  a  High  IndiBpendent,  which,  he  says, 
was  a  mistake :  "  I  am,"  he  writes, "  more  of  a  religious  Nonconformist 
to  the  Church  of  the  Prayer-book  than  anything  else,  having  no  great 
objection  to  moderate  episcopacy  or  liturgical  forms."    And  again : 
"  I  am  as  tired  as  any  man  of  mere  sect-l5e ;   of  this  and  the  other 
portion  of  the  body  becoming  a  separated  limb.    We  are  all  too  fond 
of  our  bits  of  '  testimony,'  what  we  '  witness  for ' — ^too  apt  to  think 
we  have  the  keeping  of  other  people's  consciences ;  too  much  afraid 
to  seem  to  countenance  what  we  regard  as  wrong,  lest  we  should  take 
upon  ourselves  our  neighbour's  responsibility."    He  desired  to  see 
comprehended  in  the  same  reb'gious  community  far  greater  differences 
of  opinion,  and  far  greater  varieties  of  ministry,  form,  service,  in  com- 
panies that  should  yet  be  one  with  the  whole,  than  some  of  his 
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brethren.  He  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  union — not  the  outward 
uniformity — of  all  who  could  unite ;  but  he  regarded  sacerdotalism  as 
the  great  bane  of  Christendom.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  availing 
himself  of  the  privilege  of  worshipping  in  other  forms  than  those  of 
his  own  body,  and  in  a  work  recently  published  expressed  the 
unabated  interest  with  which  he  heard  Canon  liddon  preach  for  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes.  He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  true  liturgical 
feeling,  and  the  Weigh  House  was  one  of  the  first  Nonconformist 
chapels  in  London  at  which  anthems  and  chanting  were  admitted 
into  the  service.  The  University  of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  but  he  never  assumed  it  His  published  works  were 
numerous,  consisting,  however,  chiefly  of  sermons  and  occasional 
treatises.  Mr.  Binney  was  one  of  the  foundei-s  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales,  of  which  he  became  chairman.  Two 
years  ago  he  was  appointed  to  a  chair  at  New  College,  St,  John's- 
wood. — Daily  News, 

The  Indun  Famine. — ^Every  day's  telegrams  bring  more  and  more 
distressing  notice  of  the  spread  of  famine  at  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
Lord  Northbrook,  who  has  resolved  to  remain  in  Calcutta,  has  placed 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  the  financial  member  of  Council,  in  the  centre 
of  the  famine-stricken  districts,  to  act  under  the  Governor  of  Bengal, 
and  superintend  in  person  the  arrangements  for  distributing  the  food. 
On  the  22nd  February  he  wrote  "amid  black  districts,  marching 
into  blacker  confines.  In  north-eastern  Tirhoot,  and  north-western 
Bhaugulpore,  with  a  population  of  a  million,  280,000  are  in  want. 
The  last  year's  crop  proved  an  absolute  failure,  and,  but  for 
the  intervention  of  Government,  half  the  population  would 
perish  in  four  months."  He  calculates  that  in  this  area  aloce 
800,000  must  be  fed  till  September.  But  this  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  our  difiBculties,  though  for  the  present  the  most 
pressing.  When  the  visitation  first  became  visible,  it  was  calculated 
that  one-tenth  of  a 'population  of  twenty-five  millions  would  require  to 
be  fed  till  the  next  harvest ;  it  is  now  nearly  certain  that  double  that 
number  will  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  State  for  food.  Never  has 
a  Government  had  so  awful  a  task  thrown  upon  it,  and  never  have  its 
officers  performed  a  duty  with  greater  heart  and  zeal.  From  the 
Governor-General  downwards,  a  spirit  of  unexampled  activity  animates 
every  grade  of  the  public  service;  and  if  ever  the  natives  had 
occasion  to  congratulate  themselves  on  being  placed  under  English 
rule,  it  is  in  the  season  of  the  present  calamity.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  food  seems  to  be  light  in  comparison  with  that  of  conveying 
it,  when  brought  by  rail,  through  the  ioterior  of  the  country,  which 
has  few  roads,  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  Every  means  of  convey- 
ance by  land  and  by  water  has  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  the 
numerous  officers  appointed  to  superintend  the  work,  are  incessantly 
engaged  in  organising  transport.  Happily,  there  is  the  East  Indiii 
Bail  ranniug  1000  nules  through  the  Gangetic  Valley,  which  conveys 
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between  one  and  two  thousand  tons  a  day.  Witliout  its  aid,  the 
the  people  must  have  perished  by  hundreds  and  thonsanda  Ftnsnce 
is  now  the  last  thing  thought  of.  To  rescue  the  starving  millions 
from  destruction,  it  is  calciSated  thet  the  sum  of  five  millions  will  be 
required,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  sum  will  not  run  up 
to  ten  millions,  but  it  will  be  given  without  a  grudge.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  happy  circumstance  that  just  at  this  crisis  Lord  Salisbuiy 
should  have  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  With 
his  solid  judgment,  great  promptitude,  and  activity  and  firm  resolution, 
he  was  the  man  for  the  place,  and  he  was  called  to  it  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  country  before  he  entered  on  it. 


'^xlmki. 


The  Pastoral  Epistles.  The  Greek  Text  ftnd  Trandatioas.  With  la- 
troduetion,  Expository  Notes,  and  Dissertations.  By  Patsick  FaA- 
BAiRN,  D.D„  Principal  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  kc. 
Edinburgh :  T.  •&  T.  Oark.     1874. 

£vEX  among  the  publioations  of  Messrs.  Clazk,  the  wwks  of  Dr.  Fairbaixn  bold 
an  honourable  and  conepicaouB  place,  and  everything  that  he  sends  to  the  prees 
is  sore  to  meet  with  a  hearty  reception.  It  can  neyer  be  otherwise  than  gratify- 
ing to  see  a  well-balanced  and  cultivated  mind  devoting  itself  assiduously  to  nie 
service  of  evangelical  truth ;  and  this  gratification  is  afforded  to  us  in  an  excep- 
tional degree  by  the  author  of  **  The  Typology  of  Scripture."  He  invariably 
brings  to  the  discuesion  of  a  subject  large  and  various  knowledge,  ripe  scholar- 
ship, and  great  souudness  of  judgment.  He  is  one  of  the  men  whose  works 
effectually  refute  the  assertion  so  persistently  made  by  the  disciples  of  modem 
criticism,  that  the  highest  culture  and  most  competent  scholarship  have  utterly 
abandoned  the  old  faith ;  and  hence  his  writings  have  a  peculiar  valne.  His 
latest  work  contains  the  substance  of  lectures  addressed,  in  sucoessive  sessioiifl,  to 
a  class  of  Pastoral  Theology  for  advanced  students.  In  the  introduction,  he 
discusses  the  usual  prolegomena,  the  authorship,  the  times  and  places  of 
writing,  &c.  Then  follows  a  new  translation,  correcting  the  inaccuracies  and 
supplementing  the  deficiencies  of  the  authorised  version ;  while  the  great  balk  of 
the  book  is  occupied  witii  expository  notes.  Of  these  notes  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly.  Based  on  a  solia  foundation  of  criticiam  andexjgesis,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  rich  in  moral  and  spiritual  suggestiveness.  Critical  processes  have 
been  subordinated  to  the  elucidation  of  truth,  and  the  exposition  of  those  great 
doctrinal  principles,  in  the  correct  apprehension  of  which  the  power  of  tiie 
Christian  ministry  so  largely  Ues.  For  hints  as  to  the  meaning  of  Church  life, 
me^ods  of  Church  work  and  government,  and  as  to  the  spirit  and  design  of 
ministerial  labour,  the  book  is  simply  invaluable.  The  episUes  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  allude  to  a  great  variety  of  matters  which  are  continually  '*  coming  to  the 
front  '*  in  the  active  duties  of  the  pastorate ;  and  the  more  closely  we  in  modem 
times  adhere  to  the  directions  given  by  Paul,  the  better  will  our  work  be  done. 
No  parts  of  Scripture  more  imperativdiy  demand  oar  oarelal  investigation,  or 
will  better  repay  repeated  study.  Not  only  has  Dr.  Fairbaim  interpreted  the 
text  with  competent  learning  and  candour,  he  has  also  discussed  with  equal 
force  a  number  of  side-questions  which  the  epistles  suggest.    The  dissertations 
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in  the  appendix  are  very  valuable.  Thev  are  on  the  testimony  for  Gospel  times, 
in  which  we  are  shown  the  relations  of  aoctiine  and  life,  as  well  as  of  me  teach- 
ing of  Christ  and  that  of  His  aposdes ;  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  **  The 
hnsfoand  of  one  wife,"  which  Dr.  Fairbaim  rightly  restricts  to  an  actually  existing 
relationship  ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  Gospel  and  slavery. 

From  such  a  work  it  is  not  easy  to  give  detached  quotations,  but  we  feel  con- 
fident that  those  of  our  readers  who  examine  it  for  themselves  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed as  to  its  merits.  Happy  the  students  who  receive  instruction  so  wise, 
so  sober,  and  so  effective  as  this — ^instruction  which  must  tend,  in  no  small 
measure,  to  make  them  good  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  happy,  too,  are 
those  who  can  read  and  master  the  book  at  their  leisure. 


The  S£cokd  Death,  and  the  Restittttiok  op  All  Thikgb.    By  AjmBEW 
JuKBS.     Third  Edition.     London :  Longmans,  Green,  k  Co. 

Eteela^btino     Pxtnishmbnt    akd    Modeen    Sfect7Latiok.     By  Rev. 
WiLJUAJC  Eeid.     Edinburgh :  William  Oliphant  &  Co.     1874. 

Thhee  is  a  complete  contrast  between  these  two  books  in  respect  to  their 
doctrinal  positions,  their  methods  of  interpreting  Scripture,  and  their  entire 
style  of  thought  and  expression.  But,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  the  same 
subject,  we  have  ventured  to  class  them  together.  The  question  of  future 
punishment  has,  of  recent  years,  attracted  considerable  attention  from  theologians 
of  all  schools,  and  has  been  generally  discussed  with  intelligence,  candour,  and 
eameBtnesB.  What  are  oommonly  accepted  as  orthodox  views  have  been  put  to 
a  severe  test  on  this,  as  on  most  other  matters  of  our  Christian  faith  ;  and  there 
is,  in  many  quarten,  a  growing  disposition  to  modify,  if  not  abandon  them. 
The  idea  of  eternal  punishment  is  no  doubt  overwheuning,  and  should  not  be 
**  lightly"  held;  nor  can  we  imanne  any  man  holding  the  belief  because  he 
delights  in  it,  and  is  unw^og  to  admit  that  either  he,  or  t^ose  who  have  agreed 
with  him,  may  have  been  wrong.  On  l^e  ottier  hand,  the  matter  cannot  be  decided 
by  any  a  priori  considerations  whatsoever,  jitill  less  by  mere  sentiment,  as  many 
popolar  writers  seem  to  imagine.  The  question  is  emphatically  one  of  Divine 
revelation,  and  to  its  teachings  we  must  implicitly  bow. 

Mr.  Jul:e8,  it  is  true,  contends  that  his  tmiversalism  is  in  harmony  with  tiiese 
teachings  ;  but,  with  all  respect,  we  fail  to  discern  it.  His  principles  of  inter- 
pretation are  so  far-fetched  and  unnatural, — ^there  is,  as  he  himself  suggests,  so 
much  in  his  argument  that  lies  open  to  the  charge  of  mysticism,  that  the  majority 
of  his  readers  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  give  an  intelligent  account  of 
the  grounds  of  his  belief.  A  doctrine  which  Ib  rased  on  supposed  analogies 
between  Christie  body  and  soul,  and  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Scripture,  and  which 
requires  for  its  sanction  and  support  the  aid  of  Jewish  ordinances  and  festivals 
such  as  have  been  abrogated  by  Christ,  cannot  surely  claim  the  authority  of  a 
New  Testament  doctrine.  We  are  perfectly  sure  that  Mr.  Jukes  is  a  sinc^e  and 
reverent  inquirer,  but  his  principles  of  interpretation  are  lureal,  and  many  of 
his  minor  criticisms  are,  on  any  principles,  invalid. 

Mr.  Reid's  work  is  a  defence  of  the  ordinary  evangelical  view  of  the  question, 
and  is,  to  our  thinking,  conclusive.  It  is,  essentially,  a  popular  treatise,  intended 
for  general  readers,  but  at  the  same  time  thoughtful  and  scholarly.  The  writer's 
aim  has  been,  first  of  all,  to  exhibit  the  teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  subject, 
and  then  to  answer  the  objections  oommonly  urgM.  against  that  teaching.  The 
position  advocated  by  Mr.  Jukes  is  thoroughly  refuted*  as  is  the  position  of  the 
Annihilationists.  The  examination  of  the  various  terms  on  which  the  controversy 
so  largely  turns — c.<7.,  eternal,  death,  life,  destruction,  &c. — is  admirable  ;  and  we 
strongly  advise  those  who  have  been  troubled  with  the  statement  that  eternal 
punishment  is  not  consistent  either  with  Divine  love  or  Divine  justice,  and  that 
it  is  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  demerit  of  human  sin,  to  read  the  third 
section  of  Mr.  Reid*s  treatise.  They  may  not  be  able  to  accept  all  his  arguments, 
but  we  believe  they  will  find  them,  for  the  most  part,  satisfactory.    The  view 
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which  Mr.  Beid  so  ably  and  manfully  advocates  is  becoming  unfaskionable,  and 
is  especially  repugnant  to  the  disciples  of  modem  culture ;  and  we  are  frequently 
told  that  its  prevalence  has  created  a  wide-spread  hostility  to  Christian  institu- 
tions. But  ii  it  be  taught  in  Scripture  we  are  not  at  Uberty,  on  any  gronnd 
whatsoever,  to  obscure  or  weaken  its  force ;  and  no  good,  but  only  harm,  can 
come  from  our  attempts  to  explain  it  away. 

Mr.  Beid  has  made  an  honest  endeavour  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  Ohiist, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  his  representations  can  be  refuted.  We  commend  his 
work  to  all  who  are  interested  m  the  question. 

An  Intbodttctoby  Hebbew  Grammab.  With  Progressiye  Exercises  in 
Beading  and  Writing.  By  A.  B.  Datidbon,  M.  A.,  LL.D.  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  New  College,  Edinbui^h.  Edinburgh :  T.  k  T.  Chirk, 
38,  George  Street.     1874. 

This  is  a  work  which  our  theological  students  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate. 
Its  design  is  two-fold  :  "  First,  to  present,  in  short  compass,  the  main  principles 
of  Hebrew  grammar ;  and,  second,  to  accompany  the  principles  with  progressive 
exercises  for  the  practice  of  the  learner ;  **  and  this  design  is  admirably  carried 
out.  A  more  useful  Hebrew  grammar^— one  better  adbpted  to  facilitate  the 
earlier  stages  of  a  students  progress — has  not  before  been  published.  It  is,  of 
course,  yam  to  pretend  that  any  assistance  whatever  can  render  the  labour  of  a 
learner  light.  Hard  and  vigorous  work  is  (happily^  indispensable;  but  Dr. 
Davidson  is  a  wise  director  of  labour,  and  he  has  here  stated  so  clearly  the 
phonetic  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  language ;  his  classification 
of  nouns  especially  is  so  simple  and  comprehensiye,  and  the  exercises  are  so  well 
f/raduaUdf  that  those  who  carefully  study  the  work  cannot  fail,  eyen  without  the 
aid  of  a  teacher,  to  acquire  an  efficient  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Hebrew, 
and  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  tiiorou^h  mastenr  of  its  higher  and  more  difficult 
forms.  The  work  will,  no  doubt,  be  widely  used  as  a  text-book  in  junior  clasBe^ 
for  which  it  is  in  eyery  way  admirably  adapted. 


Thb  Old  Book  Tested.  Popular  Queries  about  the  Bible.  By  Bey. 
JoHK  White,  Belfiist.  London :  Hodder  k  Stoughtcn.  Belfast :  W.  W. 
Cleland. 

A  SEBiES  of  capital  discourses  on  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible. 
The  subject  is  treated  in  a  simple  and  practical  manner,  by  one  who,  alike  on 
intellectual  and  on  religious  grounds,  has  gained  a  thorough  mastery  of  it,  and 
who  has  proved  his  capability  to  refute  the  most  formidable  objections  of  modern 
scepticism.  The  author's  aim  throughout  is  to  show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  yast 
and  incalculable  power  of  the  Bible,  in  moral  and  spiritual  life,  in  the  family,  in 
business,  in  society,  &o. ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  impotence  of  the  various  systems 
of  unbelief.  The  intrinsic  worth  of  Scripture,  its  adaptation  to  human  need,  its 
claims  on  our  yeneration  and  gratitude,  are  yery  forcibly  pointed  out.  We  are 
persuaded  that  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  argument  which  tiie  common  sense  of 
our  countiy  will  approye,  and  by  which  modem  critidsm  will  be  most  eflfeotnally 
neutralised.    The  work  has  our  heartiest  commendation. 


The  Voice  of  Scbiptube  on  the  Wobship  op  God  in  Public.  By 
Sfeitceb  Mubch.  Second  Edition.  Price  Sixpence.  Derby :  E. 
Brown,  35,  London-street. 

Wb  much  regret  that  this  yaluable  publication  has  been  in  our  possession  some 
months  without  a  notice,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  overlooked.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  distribution  amongst  the  younger  members  of  our 
churches,' and  might  well  be  named  ''A  Guide  to  Church  Membership."  It  is 
clear  and  scriptural,  and  not  only  defines  the  objects  and  modes  of  Public 
Worship,  but  sets  forth  the  obligations  of  ohurch  members,  the  duties  of  church 
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officers,  and  distinguUbes  ^ctwien  State -churches  4ind  those  founded  on  the 
communion  of  ^aii^ts.  We  hope  Mr.  Murch's  next  edition  will  be  published 
in  London  in  a  handy  size,  with  strong  binding.  Such  a  handbook  is  much 
wanted  in  oar  churches. 


Thk  Family  Wobshif  Book.    Part  I.    London :  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons, 
15,  Paternoster-row. 

This  is  a  work  entirely  Scriptural  in  its  contents,  nothing  but  the  words  of  the 
Bible  being  employed  in  its  composition.  The  reader  must  not,  howeyer,  on  that 
account,  imagine  that  it  is  a  mere  collection  of  extracts  made  at  random.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  The 
portions  of  the  word  of  God  selected  for  family  reading  are  historically  con- 
nected, and  each  has  appended  to  it  a  commentary  whol^  Scriptural.  Such  a 
volume  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  in  all  Christian  families,  and  we  hope  the 
publishers  will  fayour  us  with  the  succeeding  parts,  that  our  own  family  may 
share  the  benefit. 


Ths  Territorial  Visitors'  Makxtal.    By  the  Key.  W.  Tabkeb.    Fourth 
Edition.     Edinburgh:  Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co. 

All  who  are  engaged  in  District  Visiting,  and  in  similar  efforts  to  benefit  the 
ignorant  and  perishing  in  our  great  cities,  will  find  much  helpful  counsel  in  this 
record  of  the  mission  work  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  in 
the  Westport  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  flourishes  to  this  day. 


InMIigmte. 


BEOENT      DEATH. 

Ferdinand  Niemetz. 

This  yaluable  missionary  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  Oct.  2,  1873.  He  may  truly  be 
said  to  haye  fought  the  battle  of  religious  liberty  for  the  Bantists  in  the  Baltic 
proyincea.  He  died  of  consumption,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  Oct.  2nd, 
1873  ;  hisdeparture  was  not  only  peaceful  but  triumphonL  The  whole  church  of 
Memel  shares  the  grief  of  his  widow  and  children,  and  aU  who  knew  him  lament 
his  loss.  May  the  Lord  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  broken-hearted,  and  proye 
Himself  in  this  hour  of  trouble  to  be  the  God  of  all  comfort !  Ferdinand  Niemetz 
was  bom  June  13th,  1814.  His  father  was  a  police  o£icer,  and  was  able  to  get  his 
son  into  the  same  seryice,  in  which  the  latter  remained  till  the  year  1850,  haying, 
at  that  time,  been  promoted  to  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Magistrate  of  the 
District.  The  department  -was  yery  unwilling  to  lose  his  seryices,  and  most 
tempting  offers  of  promotion  were  made  to  induce  him  to  remain,  but  he  had  from 
the  time  of  his  conversion  been  determined  to  deyote  himself  wholly  to  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  His  first  convert  was  one  of  his  fellow-officials,  to  whom  he 
spoke  earnestly  of  the  love  of  Christ  ;  the  word  took  root  in  his  heart,  and  brought 
forth  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God.  Mr.  Niemetz  and  his  friend  joined  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Altensteiu,  and  thereby  exposed  them-elvos  to  severe  persecution  from 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  abound  there.  On  the  10th  of  July,  Mr.  Niemetz  was 
ordained  as  a  missionary,  and  preached  a  thrilling  sennon  from  the  words  '*  I  am 
come  to  send  fire  on  &e  earth ;  and  what  will  I,  if  it  be  already  kindled  ? " 
(Lokexii.  49.)  On  the  10th  of  Januarjr,  1851,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
ohnr^  at  Memel,  which  ofiice  he  retamed  until  his  deatn,  more  than  22  years 
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Hard  work  and  much  suffering  were  his  appointed  lot ;  his  health  was  never  good, 
and  during  the  terrible  outbreak  of  cholera,  in  1866,  he  lost  his  wife  and  one  child, 
and  was  left  with  six  others  to  mourn  her  loss ;  the  eldest  of  whoni,  a  girl  of  17, 
died  of  typhus  fever  in  the  following  jear.  In  all  his  afflictions  he  showed  him- 
self a  faithful  servant  of  His  Master,  patient  in  tribulation,  and  ever  believing  that 
*11  things  worked  together  for  his  good.  His  sound  judfnnent  and  constaat 
devotion  to  his  Master's  work  caused  him  to  be  muck  looked  up  to  by  all  his 
fellow-labourers,  and  sorely  he  will  be  missed  by  them.  Up  to  within  two  days 
of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  matters  connected  with  the  church,  and  left  lus 
bed  to  attend  the  church-meeting  on  Sunday,  Sept.  28th,  in  order  to  take  a  £Bie- 
well  of  his  beloved  people.  On  the  30th,  he  airanjg;ed  various  affairs  of  import- 
ance in  connection  with  the  work,  and  in  the  morning  of  Oct.  2  he  breathed  his 
last,  triumphing  in  redeeming  love  with  his  latest  breath.  His  funeral  took  place 
on  the  Sth,  and  the  universal  esteem  and  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded 
was  well  shown  on  the  occasion.  The  chapel  was  crowded  with  mounuta,  and 
was  beautifully  adorned  with  chaplets  and  mourning  wreaths.  The  sermon  was 
from  Rev.  xiv.  13 :  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  m  the  Lord.  Tea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  The 
choir  sang  '*  Vital  spark  of  Heavenly  flame,*'  and  then  tiie  long  procenon 
moved  to  the  burial-ground,  singing,  '*  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  livetfa."  Kot- 
withatanding  the  unfavourable  seaaoo,  the  ooffiu  was  covered  with  and  embedded 
in  flowers.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Pastor  Ni^metz,  his  eldest  son,  a  6Qi;geoa,  M 
years  of  age,  fell  a  victim  to  the  aame  insidious  disease,  consumption,  and  died 
Oct.  22,  just  three  weeks  after  his  father.  He  reioioed  in  the  same  Almig^il^ 
Saviour,  and  father  and  son  now  sing  the  Song  of  the  Redeemed  together. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  BRITISH  CHRISTIANS  ON  BEHALF  OF   SWEDEN 

Dear  CHBiSTiAir  Friends, 

More  than  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  I  left  your  hospitable  shores, 
after  nearly  a  year's  sojourn  here,  occupied  in  collecting  funds  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  chapels  in  Sweden.  The  money  thus  placed  at  my  disposal,  supple- 
mented b^  contributions  from  America  and  from  our  own  churches,  sufficed  to 
erect  a  suitable  chapel  in  Stockholm,  seating  over  1,000  persons,  which  is  gene- 
rally well  filled,  and  not  seldom  crowded ;  and  also  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
chapel  loan  building  fund,  from  which  a  large  number  of  our  country  churches 
have  been  aided  in  building  small  places  of  worship  suited  to  their  wants.  This 
fund  remains  entire,  so  that  other  churches  will  still  ccMitinue  to  beneflt  by  it. 

My  twofold  object  in  visiting  Great  Britain  now  is  to  increase  this  permanent 
loan  fund,  so  that  in  process  of  time  all  our  churches  may  thus  be  helped  to  help 
themselves,  and  also  to  obtain  a  sufficient  sum  to  warrant  us  in  commencing  the 
erection  of  a  new  chapel  f6r  the  southern  side  of  Stockholm. 

The  former  of  these  objects  will,  I  think,  at  once  commend  itself  to  the 
approval  and  sympathy  of  all  who  take  an  interest,  in  our  work.  The  latter  will 
require  some  further  explanation. 

Stockholm  is  divided  into  several  scattered  portions,  separated  by  a  broad 
sheet  of  water,  making  it  difficult  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  soutiiem  part  to 
reach  our  present  chapel,  which  is  situated  in  the  ntudst  of  the  northern  portion, 
and  making  it  pretty  certain  that  few,  if  any,  beyond  our  own  members,  will 
take  the  trouble  to  walk  so  great  a  distance.  Our  object,  however,  is  not  merely 
to  accommodate  our  own  members  resident  there,  but  also  to  form  a  centre  for 
evangelistic  work  in  the  midst  of  this  denselv  populated  and  very  poor  district. 
We  have  already  a  room,  where  services  are  held  on  Sundays  and  in  the  wec^, 
and  a  Sunday-school  numbering  300  children.  But  this  is  very  badly  situated, 
ill  ventilated,  and  wholly  inefficient. 

The  chapel  which  we  propose  to  erect  (76  feet  by  58,  and  40  high)  is  estimated 
to  cost  about  £3,000. 

Of  our  220  country  churches,  only  50  are  provided  with  places  of  worship, 
which  are  pressingly  needed  by  many  of  them.    For  instance,  the  church  at 


GroUieiiburg  (a  city  of  00,000  inhalntantB),  numbering  74  members,  has  no 
chapel,  and  is  at  present  nnaUe,  inthont  considerable  aid,  to  erect  one.  At 
Slite,  on  the  island  of  Gothland,  there  is  a  church  of  €4  members,  meeting  in  a 
room  19  feet  by  18,  and  only  7  feet  hig^.  At  Oarlskrona,  a  large  town  in  the 
south  of  Sweden,  t^ere  is  a  church  of  72  members,  which  greatly  needs  a  suit- 
able chapel ;  and  at  Norrkoping,  a  town  of  about  80,000  inhaoitants,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Hngdom,  a  churdi  of  54  members  has  for  years  yery  strongly 
felt  the  same  need.  These  are  but  specimens  of  what  is  more  or  less  tibe  case 
throughout  the  country.  Our  membei's,  generally  speakinff,  exert  themselyes 
to  their  utmost  to  support  the  cause  of  Clmst  amongst  us ;  tmt  they  are  mostly 
poor,  and  quite  unable  to  meet  the  need.  I  therefore  srapeal  to  you  confidently 
on  their  behalf,  and  assure  you  that  your  kindness  will  be  heaitily  appreciated 
by  the  churches  whom  I  represent,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
that  gracious  Master,  who  has  declared  that  a  cup  of  cold  water  giyen  for  His 
sake  shall  not  be  without  its  reward. 

Tours  &c,f 

A.  WlBEKO. 

P.S. — Contributions  will  be  receiyed  on  my  behalf  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Wilkins, 
Hampstead,  London,  N.W.,  or,  addressed  to  me,  at  the  Baptist  Mission  House, 
19,  Castle-Btreet,  Holbom,  London,  E.G.  Treasurers:  Joseph  Gumey  and 
Edward  Rawlings,  Esqrs. 

This  appeal  is  strongly  recommended  by  Drs.  Angus,  Brock,  Landels, 
Manning,  Steane,  Underhill,  and  Beys.  J.  T.  Briscoe,  W.  G.  LewiS)  and 
C.  Stanford. 


THE  BAPTISTS  IN  MINOBOA. 

The  Balearic  Mission  was  inaugurated  Noyember  10th,  1868,  at  73,  Bue  de 
Oracia,  Mahon,  with  much  blessing  from  aboye. 

As  soon  as  the  neighbours  of  the  island  knew  that  Diyine  worship  was  oelebiated 
in  a  different  way  to  that  of  the  Bomish  Ohuroh,  they  came  in  numbers  from 
eyery  part,  to  hear  the  s^ritual  songs  of  praise  and  the  good  news  which  was 
announced.  The  simplicity  of  the  wor^p  and  the  saored  truths  of  the  Gospel 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  nie  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
The  gratitude  of  the  people,  together  with  their  earnest  congratulations,  which 
seemed  to  flow  from  the  hear^  proyes,  in  a  certain  and  satisfactory  manner, 
that  the  Lord  had,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  reached  the  hearts  of  many 
of  the  hearers. 

As  the  numbers  increased  each  day.  Pastor  Tudury  de  la  Torre  decided  on 
enlargixig  a  room  in  his  own  house,  which  can  accommodate  two  hundred 
persons,  where  the  worship  is  still  carried  on.  Some  days  later  a  school  was 
opened  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor.  It  was  begun  with  fiye 
young  men,  from  twelye  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  So  eager  were  they  to  ay  ail 
themselyes  of  this  new  system,  and  the  opportunity  of  being  taught  from  the 
Holy  Word,  that  in  four  months  there  were  two  hundred,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  their  number  had  increased  to  three  hundred. 

These  schools  were,  unhappily,  the  means  of  exciting  unkind  and  angry 
feeling  amongst  the  Bomish  priests.  Persecutions  followed.  They,  howeyer, 
soon  imitated  the  school  example  by  opening  schools  of  their  own.  Mr. 
Tudory  de  la  Torre  was  compelled  to  publish  a  little  Christian  journal,  to 
defend  himself  &om  the  calumny  and  insult  which  were  raised  against  his  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  warfare  with  whidi  Spanish  enemies  haye  tried  to 
hinder  this  Mission,  it  has  been  protected  and  sustained  by  a  gracious  God  in 
the  midst  of  threatened  dangers  and  difficulties.  The  assembly  at  Mahon  is 
ooo^letely  organised.  Marriages  are  solemuised  there,  and  the  rites  of  burial 
are  peilbnned.    Mr.  De  la  Torre  was  himself  ordained  by  the  Synod  at  Madrid. 

At  Tillft  Carlos,  a  neighbouring  yillage,  a  Mission  has  been  opened,  a  room 
hating  fnm  engaged  whidi  can  accommodate  c^e  hundred  persons ;  there  are 
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schoolrooms  for  boys  and  girls.  Each  Sunday  afternoon  seryice  is  held  at  Mr. 
De  la  Torre's  country  house  for  the  labourers  and  their  families,  where  much 
blessing  may  be  hoped  for. 

The  awakening  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Tudury  de  la  Torre  commenced  at  Mar- 
seilles,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  After  attending  the 
services  of  Mr.  Monod,  he  began  to  read  the  Bible — read  on,  and  insensibly  the 
light  of  truth  became  clear.  Notwithstanding  tiie  difficulties  which  stood  in 
the  way,  Mr.  De  la  Torre  has  gladly  availed  himself  of  tiie  opportunity  of 
enlightening  his  fellow-oountiymen  by  the  private  circulation  of  Bibles  and 
tractis  whenever  he  could,  and,  as  soon  as  the  ex-Queen  of  Spain  was  driven 
from  her  throne,  he  rejoiced  to  have  the  privilege  and  honour  of  being  the  first 
to  preach  the  Gospel  publicly  at  Mahon. 

A  chiut^h  partly  built  is  at  a  stand  for  want  of  funds.  A  refuge  for  children 
will,  it  is  hoped,  shortly  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  orphans  and  those 
children  whose  mothers  have  to  go  out  each  day  to  their  daily  work.  Would 
kind  sympathising  friends  be  pleased  to  aid  a  lady  who  is  desirous  of  sending 
out  twelve  beds  for  the  use  of  uiese  little  ones,  who,  by  this  means,  may  early  be 
brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ  ? 


INFLUENCE  OF  CHEISTIANITY. 

CHALLENGED  by  Christ*s  person  and  claims,  men  have  bored  the  earth, 
fished  the  seas,  anatomized  the  ne^ro,  and  driven  the  stars  through  a 
critical  process.  In  searching  ancient  philosophy,  history,  poetry,  to 
discover  how  mr  He  was  indebted  to  the  past,  they  unconsciously  learnt  the 
science  of  criticism.  The  appeal  to  stones  and  suns  has  called  into  the  field  a 
new  ordnance — ^namely.  Christian  philosophy.  It  is  to  Christianity,  and  not  to 
Paganism,  that  the  universe  gives  up  its  secrets :  man  finds  the  keys  of  the 
world  when  the  seals  are  rent  trom  his  own  spirit. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  intellectual  side,  only  or  chiefiy,  that  Christianity  confers 
new  talents.  Appealing  to  the  spirit  mainly,  it  exercises  and  enlarges  the 
entire  man.  It  presents  with  a  new  object  of  love,  and  endows  with  a  new 
capacity.  By  it  faith  is  strained,  and  therefore  strengthened.  It  opens  in 
the  heurt  a  burning  gateway  of  hope,  through  which*  the  soul  passes  into  God, 
and  God  into  the  soul.  Self-denial  has  a  new  field  of  exercise ;  compassion, 
dissolving  in  its  own  tears,  is  a  recognieed  inmate  of  the  soul.  Divine  earnest- 
ness, lovely  humility,  ripening  beauty  of  spirit,  repose  of  heart,  become  attri- 
butes of  the  Christian  man.  To  phUanthropy  is  afiforded  new  scope,  to  memory 
a  fresh  trust,  to  anticipation  an  unlimited  field.  The  new  gifts  work  out  new 
attributes  of  character — holiness,  rest,  power.  As  the  world  has  only  one 
Christ,  so  the  Christian  type  of  character  stands  alone ;  it  is  a  '*  new  creation." 

Enlarged  possession,  weightier  trust,  higher  position,  make  a  good  man 
better  .and  a  great  man  greater.  Boom  for  self-denial  kills  selfishness;  the 
opportunity  of  giving  invi^rates  charity ;  new  exercise  of  compassion  is  new 
power  of  compassion.  Christ  opens  a  new  world  in  which  to  be — a  new  world 
m  which  to  work  and  sufi'er.  In  Him  humanity  comes  into  its  ministry,  ite 
cross,  its  vicarious  lot. 

But  as  greater  talents,  greater  powers  and  facilities  of  influence,  make  ^ood 
men  better  and  nobler,  so  they  make  bad  men  worse ;  not  only  worse  uian 
their  former  selves,  but  worse  than  the  former  wickedness  of  the  world.  The 
wider  the  theatre  on  which  a  man  moves  as  a  bad  first  cause,  the  wider  will  be 
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the  ring  which  he  fills  with  his  deadly  issues.  Possession  opened  a  rent 
between  the  servants—two  rose,  the  other  sank.  And  so  the  fulness  of  time 
alone  could  witness  the  maturity  of  gmlt ;  the  age  that  saw  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh  saw  Satan  revealed.  The  period  that  brings  Christ,  brings  Judas, 
rilate,  and  the  murderers  of  our  Lord.  It  is  here  that  we  see  the  depth  of 
Simeon's  vein  of  prophetic  thought,  when  he  said,  "  Behold,  this  child  is  set  for 
the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel ;  and  for  a  sign  which  shall  be 
spoken  against;  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed." — Thu 
stewardship  of  Life.    By  Bev.  J.  Stirltno.    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 


BIBLICAL  EMBLEMS  OP  CONVERSION. 

It  will  be  instructive,  then,  to  recall  briefly  certain  of  the  representative 
X>a8sages  of  the  Bible  which  set  forth  the  nature  of  conversion. 

The  most  familiar  of  these  represent  religious  conversion  by  the  change 
which  occurs  in  natural  birth.  One  can  aunost  feel  the  fascination  of  the 
calm,  subdued  authority  with  which  oUr  Lord  taught  to  his  timid  pupil  the 
paradox  of  regeneration :  **  Except  a  man  be  h<ym  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  Except  a  man  be  Jxym  again  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  "That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh; 
and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  Birth  of  body— birth  of  soul ! 
The  one  stands  over  against  the  other,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  reflecting  each  by 
its  r^emblance  to  the  other.  Then,  to  check  the  astonishment  excited  bv  the 
seeming  extravagance  of  his  speech,  He  adds :  **  Marvel  not  that  I  said.  Ye 
must  be  horn  again."  *•  Marvel  not  " — ^this  is  no  cause  for  dumb  amazement ; 
it  is  but  one  of  the  rudiments  of  truth.  Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel,  and 
knowest  not  this  thing  ? 

A  similar  boldness  of  imagery  is  manifest  in  that  class  of  passages  which 
represent  religious  conversion  xmder  the  figure  of  a  change  from  death  to  life. 
As  if  birth  from  non-existence  were  too  natural  an  emblem  to  express  the  whole 
truth  of  the  anomalous  chanee  effected  by  regeneration,  we  hear  an  apostle 
exclaiming:  "Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead**  "Tou 
hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.*'  Another,  in  the 
assurance  of  a  regenerate  experience,  declares:  "We  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life,^*  Conceive  what  intensity  of  significance  this 
metaphor  must  have  had  to  those  of  tiie  apostolic  age,  in  which  the  mirade  of 
resurrection  from  tiie  tomb  was  a  reidity  in  current  hi8tory--a  &ct  of  common 
fiftme! 


A  similar  vividness  of  contrast  is  preserved  bv  a  third  class  of  passae^es, 
which  express  conversion  by  the  figure  of  passing  from  darkness  to  light.    What 
is  the  force  of  such  language  as  this?    "Ye  are  a  chosen  eeneration." 
"  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light."    "  Ye  *« 


He 
were 
sometimes  darkness."  Not  tn  darkness  only,  but  darkness  itsell  Night  was 
the  symbol  of  your  very  souls,  "  But  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord."  Not  in 
light,  merely,  out  light  itself : 

"  Holy  Light— oftpring  of  heaven,  first-born." 


renewed  men  are  founded  upon  this  contrast  in  uatore :  "  Cast  off  the  works  of 
darkness,  put  on  light" — "we  are  not  of  the  night" — "have  no  fellowship 
with  the  works  of  darkness  " — "  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?  " 
The  force  of  such  language  is  not  diminished  by  a  fourtii  class  of  passages, 
which  speak  of  coiiversion  under  the  figure  of  a  change  in  the  most  central 
organ  of  physical  vitality.  "  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you«  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you."  "  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart."  "  I  will 
give  you  .a  heart  of  flesh."  "  Make  to  you  a  new  heart."  A  new  heart  I  To 
this  day,  what  words  of  wisdom  have  we  learned  by  which  to  express  a  reger 
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nerate  state  more  intelligibly  or  more  yividly  than  by  these,  which  we  breathe 
into  the  prayers  of  our  dbildren  ? 

But,  perhaps,  the  climax  of  the  daring  imagery  of  the  Scriptures  on  this 
subject  is  exceeded  in  a  fiftii  class  of  passa^,  of  a  literal  force,  which  repre- 
sent Qod  and  Satan  as  the  sovereigns  of  hostile  empires,  and  the  ehange  which 
man  undergoes  in  conyersion  as  a  transfer  from  the  one  dominion  to  the  other. 
Paul  did  not  scruple  to  aflirm  his  commission  to  preach  a  GK>spel  which  should 
''  turn  men  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.''  "  The  power  of  Satan  I "  This 
was  no  fiction  of  a  distempered  brain,  in  an  age  when  demoniacal  possession 
was  a  common  and  acknowledged  form  \£  bodily  affliction.  ''Tne  Father 
hath  delivered  us  from  tiie  power  of  darkness,  and  nath  translated  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  His  dear  Son."  **  The  power  of  darkness!**  This  was  no  feeble 
image  to  the  thought  of  an  Oriental  people,  whose  fiuth  had  filled  the  ni^ht- 
air  with  demoniac  spirits.  **  In  timea  past  ye  walked  according  to  the  pnnoe 
of  the  power  of  the  air.  But  God,  rich  in  mercy,  hath  Quickened  us,  hath 
raised  us  up,  hath  made  us  sit  in  heavenly  places,  in  Christ  Jesus."  **  Walking 
according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air ! "  This  was  no  mysticism  ana 
no  hyperoole  to  the  ancient  faith»  whose  angelology  peopled  the  elements  with 
spiritual  intelligenoes,  some  of  whom,  swayed  the  atmosphere  malignantly. 
'*  The  kingdom  of  Ohnst " — **  the  kingdom  of  the  dear  Son  *' — *'  heavenly  places 
in  Christ  Jesus  I  "  These  were  conceptions  of  unutterable  meaning  to  minds 
whose  only  ideal  of  government  was  that  of  absolute  empire,  and  whose  thought 
oi  obedience  was  wrapped  up  in  i^t  eternal  idea  of  loycUiy^  in  which  self  is 
forgotten,  and  the  soveieign  <^*  the  realm  is  all  in  all. 

These  passages  may  siuQce  as  a  specimen  of  the  methods  by  which  reUj^ous 
converBum  is  cbBscribed  in  the  style  of  inspiration.  Yet  no  possible  selection  of 
proof-texts  could  be  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  rege- 
nen^iu  The  cbmax  of  proof  of  such  a  doctrine  is  that  it  pervades  the  system 
of  bibHcal  teaching.  It  u  one  of  the  constructive  ideas  (u  inspiration  which 
are  not  so  much  £ere  or  there,  as  everywhere.  It  is  persuasive,  like  the  life- 
blood  in  the  body.  It  is  like  caloiic  in  the  globe.  If  a  tortuous  exegesis 
evades  it  in  one  passage,  it  is  inefvitable  in  the  next.  Expel  it  from  a  thousand 
texts,  and  it  remains  in  secret  implications  all  alon^  the  interval  pages 
between  them.  Wrwich'it  away  from  every  text  in  which  theologians  have 
found  it,  and  its  echo  still  reverberates  from  one  end  of  the  Bible  to  the  other. 
We  can  get  rid  of  it  oxdy  by  flinging  away  the  system  of  revelation  in  which  it 
l»eathes-— everywhere  present,  everywhere  needed  to  complete  the  symmetry  of 
truth,  and  everywhere  imperative  as  an  oracle  of  God. 

Our  ohiel  inqiiiry,  therefore,  should  be :  What  does  this  lan^fuaffe  mean  in 
which  we  are  taoght  man's  need  of  a  change  to  render  him  a  fhend  of  God  ? — 
Ih.  PAe^s  "Bom  AsfoinJ*    London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
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The  sources  of  prayer  are  like  the  beginnings  of  the  Ohio  river, — a  thousand 
musical  springs,  separate  one  from  the  other,  none  of  them  more  than  a 
handful,  first  pouring  out  from  the  roek-sides,  and  by-and-by  joining  tcgether 
to  make  the  great  river  below,  on  which  boats  and  great  steamers  will  float. 
And  we  have  the  river  Frayers,  the  channel  for  accustomed  usages ;  but  the 
beginning  of  prayer,  that  which  is  to  make  the  great  after-channdl  full  ahrays, 
and  full  of  ^od  and  genuine  prayer,  is  this  solitary  tkeugjkt,  that  prayerful 
emotion,  this  impulse  of  the  heart.  The  devout  soul,  in  all  its  ten  thousand 
moment)9,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  all  the  time  exhaling  heavenward,  in 
poetry,  in  rhapsody,  in  narration,  in  reverie,  or  in  speech. 

For  prayer  is  not  asking  fbr  something.  I  have  nothing  to  ask  for,  since  I 
have  known  what  God's  iratherhood  means.  I  have  but  one  petitien,  and  that 
is,  ^*  Thy  win  be  done.'*  It  is  not  Ibr  me  to  wake  the  mm.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
caQ  the  summer.    Itisnot iKnr  metaaski^ooloiirBinthaheaTeBa.    Atttheee 
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things  are  abundantly  provided.  The  earth  i«  the  Lord's,  and  the  fdlness 
thereof;  and  I  am  God's  beloved.  He  died  for  mo,  by  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
Qa  thinks  of  me.  Do  I  ever  forget  my  children  ?  Shall  a  mother  forget  her 
babe,  oradled  in  her  arms»  by  day  or  by  night  ?  And  shall  God  forget  us,  in 
thftt  fprea^t  rolling  sea  of  E&s  thoughts,  in  that  everlasting  fecundity  of  His 
love,  in  the  infinite  bound  of  the  Divine  tenderness  and  mercy  for  man  ?  Is 
there  anything  left  to  aak  for  ?  When  I  am  tired,  I  carry  my  weariness  there 
and  lay  it  down.  If  I  am  in  sorrow,  I  am  glad  when  I  think  of  the  Sorrowing 
One.  The  Qt>d  oi  all  comfort  is  my  God.  When  my  burden  is  heavy,  it  is  not 
80  heavy  as  was  His  cross.  When  the  world  seems  circumscribed  and  barren, 
and  I  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim,  the  world,  like  a  coaoh,  is  swinging  on  its  road, 
and  soon  I  shall  hear  the  horn  that  tells  of  its  arrival. 

Ten  thousand  thoughts  of  this  kind,  that  spring  from  every  side  of  human 
experience,  and  touch  human  life  in  every  part — these  are  elements  of  prayer. 
So  that  when  I  pray,  I  rejoice ;  or,  as  the  apostle  would  say,  "  giving  thanks 
in  prayer.'*  Piuyer  is  cheerful  to  me.  Prater  is  sweet  to  me  ;  it  is  not  ascetic. 
I  know  that  I  am  wicked.  I  know  that  I  grieve  God.  I  know  that  there  are 
ttmes  when  it  is  sweet  to  say,  "  God  be  mercifol  to  me  a  sinner !  "  So  there 
are  times  for  the  majesty  of  storms  in  summer ;  but  thunder-storms  do  not 
march  in  procession  all  me  way  across  the  bosom  of  the  summer.  There  is'' 
more  brightness  than  darkness  ;  more  tranquil  fruitfulness  than  agitation  and 
thunder. 
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And  now,  if  you  are  going  to  make  the  gmta  of  pvajrer  strait,  solemn,  awe- 
inspiring,  for  the  sake  of  mikiaf;  V^ojpilB  reverent,  coming  thus  through  their 
senaaonsness^  and  trying  that  kind  of  empbieal  matiiod  to  axcite  devotion  in 
thsmr— if  yon  attempt  that,  what  do  you  do  P  Yoa  make  prayer  unwelcome, 
unlovely ;  you  make  the  soul  not  want  it.  But  if  prater  is  oommunion,  if  it  is 
the  sweetest  of  all  eonvesse,  if  it  includes  in  it  eveiything  of  your  experiences, 
h^;li  sn&d  low ;  if  the  children  in  sehool  or  in  the  housMiold  ean  kneel  down 
with  you,  and  love  to  look  upon  your  laoe ;  if  you  can  aaake  them  rise  up  from 
a  soene  of  pvayer  feeling  that,  irfter  all,  it  is  *'  as  j;ood  as  a  play  ** — thai  is, 
that  there  is  no  force,  nothing  that  is  angular,  nothing  that  restrains  in  it,  but 
aU  that  is  sweet  and  attractive  and  joy-breeding ;  if  you  can  do  that,  you  make 
prayer  lovely,  you  make  men  want  it. — If,  W,  Beeeher^a  Lectures  on  Preaching. 


Ce^s  Bub  C|eng|k 

"  We  have  tiiis  treasure  in  earthen  veeeels,  that  tke  ezoeUency  of  the  power  may  he  of  God." 

2  Goa.  if,  7. 

"  Be  the  preacher  never  so  weak,  yet  is  the  Word  of  God  as  mighty  and  as 
puisaarU  as  ever  it  was.  If  thou  hear  Qod'9  Word  spoken  b^  a  weak  man,  an 
ignorant  man,  a  sinner,  as  thou  thyself  art,  and  yet  will  believe  it,  and  hear  it  with 
reverence,  it  is  able  to  open  thine  eyes,  and  to  reveal  to  thee  the  high  mysteries  of 
thy  salvation.**  Bishop  Jewbl. 

"  The  righteous  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon."— Psalk  xcii.  12. 

«  Every  believer  is  a  cedar  growing  in  the  eourts  of  God.  The  cedar  coveteth 
to  crow  on  the  mountains ;  and  especially  they  grow  upon  the  high  mountain  of 
LebgBon — which  word  signifieth  white,  it  may  be  from  gum  or  frankinceses  whiter 
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neas,  iBsuing  from  the  irees  of  that  monntain ;  all  which  may  resemble  the 
purity  and  righteousness  of  the  saints.  The  saints  are  like  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
whioh  briug  forth  fruit  in  theii  a^e,  growing  from  strength  to  strength  ;  in  com- 
parison of  whom,  all  the  men  of  the  world  are  but  shrubs.  It  was  of  cedar  that 
Solomon  built  the  Temple :  so  it  is  of  saints  that  Christ  makes  His  temple;  He 
reigns  glorious  in  the  hearts  and  mouths  of  His  saiuts,  by  the  word  of  truth  and 
righteousness."  John  Eobotham,  1651. 

«  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock/ '->Ret.  iii.  20. 

**  A  door  is  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  enemies  and  those  whose  visits  are 
unwelcome  ;  but  you  quicldy  rise  when  you  hear  the  voice  of  a  friend,  and 
hasten  to  open  the  door,  that  there  may  be  no  barrier  between  him  and  you. 
Another  person  might  easily  discover  your  feelings  towards  the  one  that  knocks, 
by  the  response  you  make.  Tour  countenance,  your  movements,  all  would 
show  the  feelings  vou  entertain.  Christ  stands  and  knocks  ;  and  men  are 
not  aware  of  it.  Tney  are  bo  busy  hearkening  to  voices  of  earth ;  the  world 
makes  such  a  soimd  in  ^eir  ears,  or  the  slumber  of  unbelief  is  so  heavy,  that 
they  hear  not  the  Saviour's  knock.  Blessed  are  they  who  cultivate  the  faculty  of 
quickly  detecting  the  footfall  of  Christy  and  start  up  as  soon  as  they  hear  His 
knock.**  Geoboe  Bowen,  Bombay. 

"  Oo  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." — Mark  xvi.  15. 
'*  The  Gk)spel  is  a  plant  which  is  not  affected  by  earthly  changes.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  temperate  as  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  in  the  £rig:ia.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  scorched  by  heats  or  benumbed  by  cold.  Age  does  not  diminish  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  bloom ;  soil  does  not!  affect  its  nature ;  climate  does  not  modify  its 
peculiar  properties.  Among  the  frost-bound  latitudes  of  North  America,  and 
the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  or  the  fertile  plains  of  India,  we  find  it  still  shooting 
up  the  same  *•  plant  of  renown,'  the  same  vine  of  the  Lord's  '  right-hand 
planting,*  the  same  '  tree  of  life,'  raised  up  from  the  beeinninfi^  of  time,  whose 
leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  and  under  which  ul  kindreds,  and 
tribes,  and  tongaes,  and  people  shall  one  day  rejoice  when  privileged  to  take 
shelt^  under  its  all-covering  shade,  and  draw  refreshing  nourishment  from  its 
perennial  frmits.*'  D&.  Duff. 
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The  Bengal  Famine. 

IT  is  now  only  too  painfdlly  obvioufl  that  the  drought  of  last  year  will 
affeot,  more  or  less,  all  the  districts  of  Bengal,  and  that  great  masoes 
of  the  people  most  suffer  from  the  partial  or  total  loss  of  the  staff  of  life. 
Energetic  measures  are  being  taken  by  the  Government  of  India  to  pro- 
vide for  the  famished  and  famishing ;  but,  owing  to  the  density  of  the 
population,  and  the  extreme  diffloulty  of  conveying  relief  from  the  pau- 
city of  roads,  and  the  absence  of  sufficient  means  of  communication,  it  is 
feared  that  large  numbers  will  be  unable  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence provided  for  them.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  those  parts  of 
the  countzy  removed  from  the  main  routes  of  traffic,  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
theee  places  that  our  native  Christians  live.  The  Committee  think  that 
everything  in  their  power  should  be  done  to  preserve  their  Christian 
brethren  in  Bengal  from  starvation,  and  that  otherwise  they  would  ill 
represent  the  feeling  of  the  churches  at  home. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  propose  to  form  a  Famine  Fund  for  Bengal, 
and  venture  to  suggest  that  the  sum  required,  some  hundreds  of  pounds, 
should  be  raised  by  a  special  collection  at  the  Lord's  Table  on  the  First 
Sunday  in  March,  or  as  soon  thereafter,  or  by  any  other  means,  as  may  be 
convenient. 

The  converts  of  the  Mission  are  found  in  various  districts  of  Bengal 
and  Behar,  and  number  about  2,800  persons.  These,  with  their  wives 
and  children  and  connections,  may  constitute  a  population  of  at  least 
9,000  individuals.  The  largest  body  of  our  native  Christians  is  found  in 
Backergunge ;  next,  in  the  villages  to  the  South  of  Calcutta,  and  in  that 
city  itself.  Jessore  has  also  a  very  considerable  number.  All  will  suffer 
more  or  less,  but  the  districts  of  Monghyr,  Dinagepore,  Hooghley,  and 
the  24  Pergnnnabsj  appear  mpre  particularly  exposed  to  this  dreaii 
als^ity. 
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We  oommend  our  auffering  brethren  to  the  sympathies  and  ^yers  of 
the  Churches. 

From  the  letters  received  by  the  Committee,  the  following  have  been 
selected  as  conveying  the  fullest  information.  The  first  is  from  the  son 
of  one  of  the  Missionaries  residing  in  Calcutta,  who  enjoys  peculiar  fadli- 
tiea  for  knowing  the  true  state  of  the  oonmtry.    He  says  s— 


**  You  wiU  be  sorry  to  know  that 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  now  that 
there  will  be  a  very  severe  famine,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  this 
season's  rice  crops.  The  worst  of  the 
famine  will  be  in  Behar,  Patna,  Gya, 
and  Shahabad  Districts,  and  also  in 
Tirhoot;  but  there  will  be  also  famine 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  all  over 
Lower  Bengal.  The  districts  round 
Calcutta  will  be  the  next  badly  oS. 
Bomanath  (a  native  preacher)  was 
here  the  other  day»  and  he  said  the 
people  in  the  South  Villages  were 
beginning  to  feel  it  already,  and,  if 
no  rain  of  any  quantity  &ll8  befoto 
Maitth,  ih«e  will  be  a  scarcity  of 
water,  which  will  make  matters  a 
hundred  times  worse.  As  it  is  now, 
the  streams  and  tanks  down  there  are 
almost  as  low  as  they  are  usually  in 
March.  These  poor  Christians,  as  Well 
as  those  in  the  Mutlah  Mission,  are 
sure  to  require  assistance  before  long, 
as  their  late  crops  have  entirely  failed. 
Bain  is  wanted  to  enable  them  to  pre- 
pare the  soil  for  the  opting  ereps,  and 
we  pray  that  it  may  come  soon.  We 
told  Bomanath,  some  time  ago,  that 
we  should  be  glad  to  purchase  straw 
from  the  Christians,  as  the  horse  and 
cows  require  so  much.  Bomanath 
now  bays  that  the  straw  is  ready  and 
waltis^,  but  it  oannot  be  bi^eught  up 
because  the  water  is  so  low,  even 
saltees  (the  smallest  kind  of  boat) 
cannot  travel  in  some  places.  Our 
Mutlah  Christians  are  also  anticipate 
ing  great  scarcity,  and  we  shall  have 


to  take  steps  to  help  them  pretty 
considerably;  it  may  be  we  shall 
have  to  receive  a  number  of  orphans. 
Will  you  please  pray  more  for  them 
all  ?  It  will  (if  things  are  very  bad) 
be  impossible  for  ua  to  bear  the  whole 
burden,  as  prices  of  rice,  &c.,  will  be 
high  in  Calcutta,  so  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  see  if  you  can  raise  a  little 
money  for  the  poor  and  needy,  from 
among  kind  friends  in  England. 
Three  of  the  preachers  from  the 
Mutlah  were  here  yesterday,  and  told 
us  all  the  rice  in  the  land  of  the  largest 
Christian  owner  has  withered,  and  also 
much  on  the  pieee  of  land  we  bought 
there  last  year. 

"  Now,  to  teU  you  about  things  in 
general  in  connection  with  this  famine. 
We  are  more  than  twenty-two  inches 
of  rain  short  of  the  average  of  the  last 
nineteen  years ;  aoad,  now  that  the  eold 
weather  seems  to  be  setting  in,  there 
is  not  much  prospect  of  our  having  any 
heavy  fall ;  at  any  rate,  if  we  do,  it  is 
too  late  for  this  season's  crops ;  still,  it 
will  tnoisten  the  eatth  for  the  eold 
season  sowing.  The  loenftenant- 
Gh)vemor  ha4  been  very  eneirgetic, 
and  is  doing  all  he  can  to  lessen  the 
horrors  of  the  calamity  by  prompt 
steps.  Yhe  Government  is  taking 
energetic  tsteps  to  provide  against  die 
toiikiiat  and  everything  is  being  date 
for  the  people  of  l^har,  who  afe 
worst  off.  The  worst  will  be  next  hot 
season,  when  the  rice  supplies  are 
nearly  exhausted,'* 
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The  next  letter  is  from  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Hobbs,  of  Sewry,  in  the  district 
of  Beerbhoom,  and  details  the  measures  that  he  has  taken  in  reference  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  Comnuttee : — 


*'  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  great 
kindness  of  the  Committee  in  thus 
Tolontanly  coming  forward  to  lend  a 
heljiiiig  hand  to  the  poor  amongst  the 
nsti?e  oonyerts  in  this  their  hour  of 
need. 

*^I  presume  yeu  know  that  the 
Bmdwan  districts,  with  ICidnapore  to 
the  south,  and  Beerbhoom  to  the  north, 
comprehend  the  area  in  Lower  Bengal 
in  which  the  crops  haye  most  com- 
pletely failed.  Very  considerably  less 
than  ;half  the  usual  crop  has  been 
naped  in  these  districts;  in  others, 
radi  as  JesBore  and  Dhacca,  it  is  oal- 
ooUtsd  to  be  a  little  in  excess  of  half 
the  ordinary  crop.  Were  the  famine 
looal>  tiie  people  might  import ;  or  in 
feme  w^  distriots,  where  the  outturn 
is  heayy  (such  as  Baokergunge, 
Dhaoca^  and  Jessore)  might,  proyided 
ths  grain  was  not  drawn  out  of  the 
district,  live  yery  well  upon  half  a 
crop;  but  in  dry  Beerbhoom,  where 
the  crops  are  oomparatiyely  always 
light,  7.16ths  of  a  crop,  with  Uttle 
prospect  of  imported  grain,  OKoept  at  a 
ruinous  pnoe,  means  staryation  to 
niany,  and  weakened  constitutions, 
from  whioii  tiiey  neyer  rally,  to  many 
more.  As  I  was  returning  from  Outwa, 
nnmben  ai  persons  in  the  yillagee  (not 
ordinaxy  beggats)  asked  me  to  relieye 
them.  One  woman,  with  her  child  at 
the  broast,  was  standing  at  the  door- 
way as  I  passed,  and*  apparently  in 
utter  despair,  screamed  out,  *  Sahib, 
giye  me  to  eat :  my  stomach  is  drying 
1^  for  want  of  food.'  In  another 
tillage  I  found  that  the  maud  dokdn 
(grog-shop)  was  about  to  dose,  as  the 
Mes^  no  kmg«r  enabled  the  landlord 
to  dsssr  Us  fifteen  shillings  monthly 


"  We  haye  in  Sewry  127  natiye  oon- 
yerts, Mrs.  Hobbs  and  I  haye  gone 
through  the  list  of  them,  family  by 
family,  with  a  somewhat  firm  resolye 
(knowing  how  indiscriminate  relief 
demoralises  a  community)  not  to 
reoogniee  anyone  as  needing  reUef 
who,  by  exercising  considerable  self- 
denial,  or  by  mortgaging  his  property, 
can  manage  to  liye  oyer  the  desolate 
days.  The  result  of  our  decision  shows 
that  of  127  people  (men,  women,  and 
children),  79  may  be  expected  to  do 
witiiout  assistance ;  33  mtut  haye  help 
from  some  quarter;  and  13,  though 
yery  needy,  might,  at  the  expense  of 
considerable  suffering,  manage  to  puU 
through. 

'*Such  are  the  necessities  of  the 
people  at  Sewry.'* 

''It  is  only  during  the  last  few 
weeks  that  actual  want  has  begun  to 
be  felt.  Though  the  haryest  was 
exceedingly  deficient,  still  the  price 
of  rice  did  not  rise  at  a  bound.  The 
ayerage  rate  in  ordinary  years  is 
about  1  rupee  14  annas,  a  maund 
(3s.  Od.  for  80  lbs.)  It  has  gradually 
risen  from  that  rate  to  3  rupees  4 
annas  a  maund  (6s.  fid.  for  80  lbs.),  and 
willy  it  is  feared,  go  on  rising  till  it 
reaches  5  rupees  a  maund.  Hitherto 
our  poorer  Christians  haye  had,  if  not 
enough  to  eat,  at  least  aujficitni  to  keep 
them  from  enduring  yery  great  priya- 
tion.  True,  this  has  been  secured  by 
going  short  of  clothing,  or  gpetting 
that  clothing  on  credit,  and  by  spend- 
ing money  which  ought  to  haye  been 
kept  in  hand  for  the  annual  repair  of 
their  houses;  still,  speaking  broadly, 
tmtil  recently  they  haye  not  been 
cruelly  pinched.  But  the  time  has  now 
oome  when  they  can  no  longer  go  on 
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by  making  these  ordinary  sacrifices, 
and  not  a  few  must  almost  imme- 
diately be  materially  helped,  or  they 
will  fall  into  a  beggary  from  which 
(even  if  they  survive  the  fiEimine)  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  redeem  them. 

''Before  I  knew  that  the  Home 
Committee  would  volunteer  any  aid, 
we  provided  all  the  widows  at  Sewry 
with  winter  clothing,  at  our  own  ex- 
pense, thus  setting  them  free  to  spend 
what  little  they  had  upon  articles 
needed  for  daily  consumption.  More- 
oiver,  at  the  Outwa  station,  where  I 
found  twenty  persons  in  abject  poverty 
(four  of  them  living  by  begging  from 
the  heathen),  I  gave  elothes  to  the 
widows,  and  (one  finmily  excepted) 
gifba  of  rice,  varying  in  quantity  from 
2  maunds  to  half  a  maund  per  family. 
Negotiations,  moreover,  had  made 
some  progress  for  the  purchase  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  maunds  of  rice, 
which  we  contemplated  storing,  and 
selling  a  few  months  hence  (when  the 
price  had  risen)  at  the  rate  at  which 
we  ourselyes  had  purchased  it. 

**  We  are  now  busily  engaged  buy- 
ing up  rice,  but  at  present  have  not 
been  very  successfid;  inasmuch  as 
the  rice-dealers,  anticipating  much 
higher  prices,  are  very  chary  in  parting 
with  their  grain.  Indeed,  they  will 
only  sell  to  purchasers  in  small  quan- 
tities. We  are  making  offers  in  the 
villages,  as  well  as  in  the  Bazaar,  and 
hope,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  have  50 
maunds  in  store.  This  is  all  that  I 
have  at  present  done  towards  meeting 
the  distress. 

"  About  thirty-five  people  wiU  have 
to  be  very  materially    assisted  from 

The  following  are  the  resolutions 

Hobbs's  letter : — 

<'  1.  That  the  brethren  in  Calcutta 
be  informed  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  every  effort  must  be 
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February  to  the  end  of  September  (I 
do  not  include  the  twenty-five  people 
at  Outwa,  as  Brother  Anondo  Duffadar 
is  expected  to  take  charge  of  Cutwa 
next  month,  and  will  make  his  own 
representation).     I  fuUy  agree  with 
the  suggestion  made  by  the    Com- 
mittee, « that  relief  should  everywhere, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  given  in  kind.' 
The   extent  to  which  I  request  the 
Committee's  sanction  to  give  relief  in 
Sewry  is  this:  Whatever  sum  Imay 
have  to  pay  for  the  rice,  I  wish  to  sell 
it  to  the  thirty  or  forty  poorwhowill 
absolutely  require  it  at  2  rupees  a 
maund  (which  is  just  a  littie  beyond 
the  price  given  for  it  in  ordinary  years), 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  bear- 
ing the  loss  which  will  accrue  between 
the  2  rupees  a  maund,  at  which  I  shall 
supply  it,  and  the  price  (say  3  J  rupees) 
at  which  I  shall  have  to  purchase  it'* 
At  first  we  thought  of  making  the  sell- 
ing price  2jt  rupees  per  maund ;  but 
when  we  duly  considered  that,  owing 
to  the  drought,  not  only  has  rice  risen 
in  price,  but  mUk,  oil,  dal,  bamboos, 
wood,  and  straw  haye  risen  also  (straw 
has  advanced  here  50  per  cent),  we 
concluded  that  the  help  tendered  to 
them  would    scarcely  be  felt   if  we 
placed  the  figure  above  •2  rupees  per 
maund.    Indeed,     the    widows   will 
haye  to  be  helped  by  us  to  purchase 
it,  even  at  this  rate. 

«  As  nearly  as  I  can  at  present  esti- 
mate, the  cost  to  the  Society  of  the 
plan  of  relief  which  I  have  su^ested 
for  the  thirty  or  forty  persons  in  Sewry 
who  muBt  he  hdped  from  wme  wmrce  or 
other  will  be  about  £30." 

of  the  Committee  referred  to  in  Mr* 

made  to  prevent  any  natiye  Christifln 
connected  with  our  churches  and  con* 
gregations  from  suffering  frx)m  star- 
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nation,  and  tliat  relief  ahoold  every- 
wheze,  as  £Eur  as  pzaoticable,  be  given 
in  kind;  and  that  the  brethren  be 
requested  to  take  such  measures  as,  in 
their  judgment,  the  exigendea  of  the 
case  may  require. 

"  2.  That  the  Committee  prefer  that 
no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
salaries  of  the  Natiye  agents,  but  that 


when  money  gifts  are  required,  they 
should  be  given  as  gratuities. 

'<  3.  That  the  brethren  throughout 
the  Mission  be  requested  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Committee,  as  early  as 
possible,  what  are  the  necessities  of 
their  people,  what  they  have  done  to 
meet  them,  and  what  may  yet  remain 
to  be  done." 


Badam. 

(From  the  Oaleuita  Christian  Spectator^  January,  1874.) 


IN  fche  vision  which  the  beloved 
disdple  had  of  the  glory  of 
heaven,  he  saw  a  '*  great  multitude 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people, 
and  toDgues,  standing  before 
the  Throne,  and  before  the  Lamb, 
clothed  with  white  robes,  and 
palms  in  their  hands,"  and  in  answer 
to  the  inquiry  as  to  who  they  were, 
he  was  told,  <*  These  are  they  who  are 
coming  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 
Eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  he  had  that  glorious  vision,  but 
the  number  of  that  multitude  has  not 
yet  been  completed.  Tear  after  year 
they  have  kept  '*  coming  "  out  of  great 
tribulation,  and  the  song  of  praise  has 
been  ever  swelling  louder  and  louder. 
And  ever  now  and  again, — sometimes, 
alas !  in  our  murmurings  we  are  apt  to 
think  it  happens  too  often, — one  and 
another  passes  away  from  our  very 
midst  into  the  blessedness  before  the 
Throne  of  God.  One  such  not  long 
ago  left  us  to  join  the  ransomed  multi- 
tude, and,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
thank  God  and  take  courage,  I  wish  to 
write  a  short  sketch  of  her  life. 


Badam,  the  Almond,  as  her  name 
signifies,  was  a  young  Bengali  woman, 
only  two  and  twenty  when  she  died. 
She  must  have  been  married  to  her 
husband,  Kanai,  when  she  was  nine  or 
ten,  for  that  is  the  Hindu  custom.  She 
had  been  brought  up  in  idolatry, 
accustomed  to  perform  poojahs  to  all 
the  gods.  Her  husband  too  was  an 
idolater.  But  they  were  both  precious 
in  the  sight  of  Christ.  He  had  set 
His  love  upon  them,  and  so  they  had 
to  be  brought  out  of  the  mire  of 
idolatry.  Wonderfully  did  the  Spirit 
of  God  work.  Kanai  had  been  edn- 
cated  in  a  school  connected  with  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  He  there 
learned  something  of  Christianity,  but 
after  leaving  school  forgot  all  about  it. 
Yet  the  seed  sown  was  not  lost;  it  was 
destined  to  spring  up.  He  heard  some 
preaching  by  the  wayside,  and  the 
question  came  soon  to  his  heart,  '*  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  He  knew  the 
Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  could  not 
save  him,  and  what  he  had  learned 
of  Christianity,  led  him  to  wish  to 
seek  the  way  of  salvation  in  the  Bible. 
To  this  end  he  brought  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  for  Bs.  3-8.  He  read  that  at 
home,  and  he  followed    the    native 
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preacher   everywhere  for  three  years 
before  he  eaid  anything  to  him  about 
his  Meking  after  the  truth.    And  he 
did  not  read  the  Bible  alone.     He 
taught   his   young    wife^-^she  could 
haTe  been  only  sixteen— ^to  reAd,  and 
together  they  read  the  Holy  Bo(^. 
Slowly  the  light  broke  in  upon  them. 
While  they  were  still  groping  after  Hie 
truth,  a  little  girl  was  bom  to  them. 
They  had  been  reading  about  Queeu 
Esther,  and  they  resolved  to  call  their 
child  Esther,  in  the  hope  that  she  might 
grow  up  to  be  as  good  a  woman  as 
Queen  Esther,  and  as  devoted  to  ker 
God.    Their  relatives  objected  to  their 
naming  of  the  child  so,  but  Kanai  and 
his  wife  said,  ''  We  intend  to  be  CSiris- 
tiafis,  and  therefore  shall  not  call  her 
by  any  heathen  name."  After  this  Mrs. 
Sale  having    heard  from  the  native 
preacher  that  Kanai  had  been  convers- 
ing  with   him    about     Christianity, 
thought  she  would  call  and  see  the 
wife.      Badam — ^her      husband    was 
absent  from  home  at  the  time — ^told 
Mrs.  Sale  that  she   believed   Ohzis- 
tianity  to  be  the  true  religion,  but 
seemed     greatly     distressed    at    the 
thought  of  giving  up  all  her  relatives 
and  friends.    When  Mrs.   Sale  next 
visited  her,  she  found  her  quite  recon- 
ciled to  the  thought  of  giving  up  all  for 
Christ.    After  this  Kanai  and  his  wife 
came  forward  for  baptism.    On  Mrs. 
Sale's    asking   Badam    whether   she 
though  baptism  would  save  her,  she 
said,  "  No,  but  I  wish  to  do  it  out  of 
love  to  Christ."  '*  Do  you  think  baptism 
will  make  you  a  disciple  of  Ohnst  P  " 
**  No,  I  am  a  disciple  already,  but  by 
being  baptized  I  shall  show  to  all  that 
I  am  a  disciple."    She  told  Mrs.  Sale 
that  she  was  sure  the  Bible  was  of 
God,  for  it  was  the  only  book  that 
showed  the  state  of  the  heart.    Until 
she  read  the  Bible,  she  said  she  had 
no   idea  that    she    committed    any 


sin.  To  me  she  onoe  said  that  sihebad 
beeu  greatly  dirtfessed  about  heir  abifl, 
espedally  her  sins  of  idolatry,  \nA 
that  the  thought  of  Obiist's  Mood 
cleansing  from  all  aim  had  comfotted 
her. 

Shortly  after  this  Badam  and  her 
husband  were  baptised  in  the  Lall 
Baear  Chapel,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sale. 
Doubtless  there  was  rejoicing  in 
heaven  that  day. 

My    acquaintance    with    thia    in- 
teresting young  woman  commenced 
nearly  two  years  before  her  death. 
Fbr  several  months  she  lived  dose  to 
me,    and  X  frequently  visited    her. 
Every  Sabbath  afternoon  she  used  to 
attend  a  sort  of  Bible-class  held  among 
the  native  Christian  women.    Many  a 
hycA  and  many  a  passage  of  Scripture 
did  she  commit  to  memory  and  repeat 
to  me.    She  never  hesitated   about 
taking  her  turn  in  leading  our  prayers, 
and  very  sweet  earnest  prayers  hers 
were.     I  used  to'  think  she  prayed 
better  than  any  of  the  other  Christian 
women.     Perhaps  it  was  so  beoause 
she  had  been  taught  only  by  the  Spirit 
of  Gh)d,  whereas  the  others  had  been 
aocustomed  from  their  chiLdhood  to 
hear  prayers,  and  had  therefore  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  using  set  expressions. 
*'  About^  eight  or  nine  months  before 
her  death,  her  husband  removed  to  a 
distance,  and  I  saw  her  once  only  after 
her  removal.      She  had  never  been 
strong,  but  now  she  fr^uently  aQed. 
Gradually  her  strength  declined,  and 
the  end  came  on  Friday  night,  Sep- 
tember 13th,  1867.     She  knew  she 
was  dying,  but  her  husband  told  me 
she  felt  no  foar.    About  ten  mimttes 
before    her    death    she    called    her 
husband  and  said  to  him:    '^I  must 
go  to-night,  but  there  is  a  mansion 
ready  for  me."     Then  she  told  him 
he  must   not   live    alone,  he  must 
have  some  one  to  keep  Mm  ooiiKpaay» 
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Ha  aaked  wliat  s^  wialied  regax4iiig 
W  litae  oluU,  bal  «Im  iras  too  fiur 
Q&  Imt  way  to  liaten  or  notioe.  She 
tuined  round  «ad  womod  to  fnU 
Mloaip.  bat  it  wm  the  Abbj^  in  duiet. 
la  a  BUUQeiit  she  waa  abeeat  from 
tbe  body  and  preseiat  with  the  Lord. 

The  nost  evening  we  bnzied  her. 
lb.  Salo,  who^kad  baptised  her,  read 
and  prayed  at  bar  grave.  Tbeglorioiis 
words  of  fEuth  and  hope  in  1  Ceiin- 
thiana  xv.  and  1  Thesealoniana  iv., 
aounded,  if  poedble,  more  aubliine 
than  aver  in  the  Bengali  language, 
and  the  prayer  at  the  grave  waa  fall 
of  thankagiving  for  her.  Eanai  and 
the  motherleae  little  Esther,  four  and 
a  half  years  okl»  stood  beside  the  open 
^ave.  <<  The  house  for  them  was 
darkened  all  at  onoe,"  as  Mr.  Sale 
beautifully  said,  but  she  had  passed 
into  the  region  of  light  and  joy »  And 
in  the  midst  of  all  eiir  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  sorrow,  we  could  not 
but  hare  a  feeling  ot  satis&ction  at 
tiie  thought  that  her  Ghriatian  prolas- 
sioQ  had    never  in  any   way   been 


dimmed,  that  she  had  kept  the  fiuth 
until  the  end*  end  that  the  crown  was 


Had  she  died  a  few  years  before, 
her  death  would  have  been  a  gloomy, 
hopeless  one^  and  her  body,  instead  of 
being  ooinmitted  to  the  earth  to  rest 
in  hope,  would  have  been  burned,  and 
the  ashes  borne  away  by  tiie  river  to 
the  sea.    But  now  how  different  1 

About  four  years  after  Badam's 
death,  her  husband  Kanai  also  passed 
away  to  join  the  Ohuroh  of  the  First- 
bom  above. 

It  is  a  joyous  thought  to  think  of 
these  two  saved  ones,  washed  in  the 
precious  blood,  and  now  standing 
faultless  before  the  Throne  of  Qod. 
And  stiU  more  gladdening  is  it  to 
tluok  of  the  great  multitude,  growing 
larger  every  day ;  for  through  the  gates 
which  always  stand  open  they  keep 
on  ever  hastening  **  from  the  east,  and 
the  west,  and  the  iu>rth,  and  the  south, 
and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  M.  £•  L. 


A  Native  Church  in  Jamaica. 

THE  Bev.  W.  M.  Webb,  pastor  of  the  okurehes  meeting  at  Stewart 
Town  and  Gibraltar,  bas  writtwi  the  following  aeoount  of  the  pro- 
ceedings connected  witb  bis  stations.  It  will  gratify  our  friends  to  learn 
how  the  native  pastorate  is  working  in  Jamaica,  and  they  will  rejoice 
that  there  is  so  much  liberality  and  devotednees  among  the  people.  His 
letter  is  dated  August  23rd. 


**  Tou  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to 
learn  that  the  good  work  is  stLll  pro- 
spering in  our  midst.  The  times  have 
been  very  hard  this  year,  and  ground 
provisions  very  scarce ;  still,  the  con- 
gregations at  both  stations  have  kept 
up  very  well,  and  in  the  day  and 


Sunday-schools  there  is  much  to  en- 
courage. 

"  The  congregation  here  having  a- 
while  ago  spent  j^'iOO  in  repairing  and 
beautifying  their  chapel,  with  a  view 
to  the  improving  of  our  singing,  con- 
tributed the  handsome  sum  of  £60  in 
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April  last,  with  which  we  have  pur- 
chased a  large  and  very  tine-toned 
hannonium.  This  is  a  very  great 
acquisition  to  our  worship  and  sernoe 
of  praise.  The  times  have  heen  yery 
hard  this  year,  hut  the  people,  in 
many  cases,  hy  their  self-denying 
liberality*  afford  me  great  encourage- 
ment still  to  live  and  labour  among 
them. 

A  KEW  CHAPEL  AT  OIBRALTAB. 

**  I  just  wish  now  to  write  a  word 
or  two  about  Gibraltar,  and  the  great 
work  we  are  doing  there.  I  wrote 
you  the  beginning  of  last  year  about 
the  new  chapel  which  we  had  com- 
menced there,  and  how  liberally  the 
people  offered  towards  the  building  at 
the  laying  of  the  comer-stone ;  and 
you  were  good  enough  to  publish  an 
extract  of  my  letter  in  the  Herald, 
and  also  an  appeal  for  some  help 
towards  the  building  from  generous 
and  wealthy  friends  in  England. 
Well,  in  regard  to  the  ohapel,  I  am 
glad  to  say  that,  by  Qod*s  good  pre- 
Tidence,  we  have  been  going  on  with 
the  erection  since  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone.  About  two  months 
ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
four  walls  quite  completed,  at  a  ooet 
of  nearly  £300.  After  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  expense,  we  gathered 
nearly  all  the  timber  for  the  roofing, 
and  now  the  carpenters  are  hard  at 
work,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  shingled 
over  by  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
chapel  is  a  large  and  substantial  one. 


with,  schoolrooms  on  the  first  floor 
below.  It  will  be  a  pretty  building 
when  completed.  The  people  manifest 
great  interest  in  its  erection,  and  haye 
given  a  good  deal  of  voluntary  labour. 
Last  Ohristmas  they  raised  over  £100 
towards  it,  and  hope  to  do  likewise 
this  Ohristmas.  But  still  yoa  see 
how  much  we  need  Ibr  so  good  and 
great  a  irork;  and,  if  there  are  any 
people  who  need  help,  and  ought  to 
be  helped,  they  are  those  who  know 
how  to  help  themselTes.  Will  no 
friends  in  your  great  and  rich  oountry 
help  the  people  at  GKbraltar  in  the 
erection  of  this  lasting  monument  of 
Gk>d*s  grace  which  has  oome  to  them  1 
Gibraltar  is  a  district  high  up  in  the 
mountains,  away  from  all  other  civil- 
ising infiuences,  except  the  Qospel, 
and  the  education  of  the  young  which 
aocompanies  it.  The  ohapel  we  are 
erecting  there  will,  in  its  very  appear- 
ance, be  a  light  among  the  people.  It 
will, 'I  think,  give  them  a  good  idea  of 
what  the  Gospel  expects  of  them.  li 
will  silently  infdse  new  social  ideas 
in  their  minds,  and  by-and-bye,  in- 
stead of  miserable  hovels,  fine  oottages 
wiU  spring  up  on  every  hand  in  the 
district.  Already,  I  rejoice  to  say, 
the  leaven  is  at  work ;  the  houses  that 
have  been  commenced  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ohapel  are  upon  a 
new  scale,  and  will,  in  time,  be  neat 
oottages.  However  small  the  aid 
friends  may  extend  to  us,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  it.*' 
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Havelock  Chapel,  Agra, 

GEORGE  GODFREY,  one  of  the  Yoeman  Warders  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  was  formerly  a  soldier  and  afterwards  sergeant  with 
Sir  Henry  Havelock  when  his  regiment  was  in  Agra,  in  1832.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Lady  Hayelock,  we  haye  receiyed  from  him  a  narratiye  of 
the  circumstances  •  under  which  the  first  Baptist  chapel  was  erected  in 
Agra.  It  will,  we  are  sure,  be  gratifying  to  our  readers  to  peruse  this 
record  taken  from  the  lips  of  one  of  Havelook's ''  saints."    He  says :— * 


"I  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  the  13th  Regiment,  L.  L 
The   regiment    arrived    at    Agra  in 
January,  1832.    In  the  evening  of  the 
first  day,  I  conducted   service   in  a 
small  chapel  which  had  a  tiled  roof. 
I  believe  it  was  built  by  subscription, 
by  Quartermaster-sergeant  Parry,  of 
the  E.  I.  Company's  Ist  Bengal  Eu- 
ropeans. Through  the  wish  of  Captain 
Havelock  and  the  members  of   our 
church,  the  above  chapel  was  taken 
down,  and  the  present  one,  flat-roofed, 
and  larger  and  more  substantial,  was 
bnilt  on  or  about  the  same  spot.    The 
compound  was  made  larger  and  walled, 
with  a  small  building  in  one  corner 
that  was  used  by  our  members  as  a 
schoolroom,  by  such  as  wished  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  for  that  purpose.  The 
new  chapel  was  built  in  the  latter  end 
of  1832,   and  finuhed  in    1833,   and 
opened  by  Captain  Havelock  (the  late 
General).     The  foUowiiig  is  a  copy  of 
what  I  wrote  in  a  blank  book  respect- 
ing that  event— *  New  Chapel  opened 
2nd   June;     text    in    the    morning. 
Genesis  xxxii.   latter    part   of   lOth 
verse;    hymns,   340,   338,    Selection, 
verses  1-4,*  (I  think  the  last  hymn 
was  Part  3rd.)     *  Building  cost  907 
rupees.'    Captain  Havelock  was  con- 
sidered as  our  pastor.  He  administered 


the  ordinances,  after  consulting  the 
Baptist  Missionaries  at  Serampore, 
until  Mr.  W.  Greenway  undertook  to 
do  so,  and  did  it  till  the  regiment  left 
Agra  for  Kumaul;  there  we  built  a 
new  chapel  also.  Captain  Havelock 
was  a  man  of  superior  Christian  feel- 
ing, for  he  could  not  rest  in  any 
station  until  a  place  of  worship  was 
erected  for  the  service  of  Gh)d,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow  Christians  of 
the  Baptist  persuasion ;  he  subscribed 
very  liberally  on  such  occasions.  I 
collected  a  great  deal  of  the  money  for 
the  new  chapel  at  Agra,  and  also  for 
the  one  at  Kumaul,  from  oflicers  and 
men  of  the  13th,  and  other  regi- 
ments in  both  stations.  I  suppose 
because  Captain  Havelock  used  to 
preach  in  the  chapel  at  Agra,  it  has 
since  been  called  'Havelock  ChapeL' 
Well,  I  consider  there  is  nothing  wrong 
about  that,  any  more  than  there  is 
in  saying  'Spurgeon*s  Tabernacle,' 
'Rowland  Hill's  Chapel,'  or  any 
others. 

*'For  the  information  of  Lady 
Havelock  and  all  concerned. 

"F.S. — A  silver  cup  was  made  for  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  On 
it  was  inscribed  '  Baptist  Chapel,  13th 
Light  Infantry,  1832.' 
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Jubilee  of  the  Rev.  J.    M.   Phillippo. 

FIFTY  years  having  elapsed  since  ihe  arrival  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Phillippo 
in  Jamaica,  his  friends  there  resolved  to  eelebrate  it,  and  to  presemt 
a  testimoBial  to  the  venwable  missionary.  The  celebration  took  place  on 
141^  January.  The  spacious  chapel  at  Spanish  Town  was  opened  early  for 
prayer,  and  soon  afterwards  was  crowded  to  ezoess  with  an  audienee 
gathered  ftom  the  district,  fully  twenty  miles  in  droumference,  over  which 
his  laboors  have  extended.  A  laxgA  number  of  gentlemen  assembled  at 
Mr.  Phillippo's  rooideace  and  accompanied  him  to  the  chapel.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  Rev.  D.  J,  East,  who  passed  in  review  the  events  of  the 
fifty  years  of  Mr.  PhiUippo's  ministry.  Other  gentlemen  and  mjaiat^rs 
followed ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lea,  soeceasor  of  Mr.  PMUippo  in  the  pastovate 
of  the  <Aureh,  preseniuig  the  address.  All  elasaee  in  the  island  were 
represented  on  this  occasion,  eveiyone  testifying  to  the  devotednessof  Mr. 
Phillippo's  labours,  the  success  of  his  ministry,  his  energy  in  the  defenoe 
of  the  oppressed,  and  his  generous  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  slave. 
We  take  from  the  Jtmmom  Mommg  Herald  the  following  sketch  of  the 
hoBOurable  career  of  our  revered  friend : — 


''  Mr.  Phillippo  left  England  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  in  1823,  and  landed  at  Port 
Morant  on  the  2l8t  December  of  that 
year.  Proceeding  at  onoe  to  Spanish 
Town,  and  finding  the  Baptist  MLssion 
premises  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  he 
gave  immediate  orders  for  their  repair, 
and  in  the  following  month  of  January, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Phillippo,  he 
commenced  his  stated  mimstry.  But 
here  he  was  met  with  difficulty. 
Having  applied  in  vain  to  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  for  a  license  five 
times  in  succession,  it  was  nearly  a 
year  before  he  was  able  publicly  to 
preach  the  Gospel  at  Spanish  Town. 
However,  our  Mend  would  not  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  establishing 
Sunday-schools  and  conducting  prayer- 
meetings.  He  also  opened  his  com- 
mission as  a  preacher  of  the  Gh>spel  at 
Old  Harbour  and  Kingston  without 
interruption. 

''  In  November,  1824,  Mr.  Phillippo 


laid  the  foundation  of  the  spacious 
chapel  at  Spanish  Town,  in  which,  for 
half  a  century,  his  ministry  has  been 
ezerdBed.  This  and  the  following 
were  years  of  persecution,  arising  out 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  agitation  in  the 
British  Parliament  and  throughout 
the  empire.  Still,  the  work  went  for- 
ward, amidst  threats  of  assassination. 
In  1828,  a  station  was  opened  in  Yere ; 
in  1829,  another  was  commenced  at 
Constant  Spring,  in  St.  Thomas-in- 
the-Vale,  and  at  Garden  Hill,  St. 
John's ;  at  the  latter  of  which  a  small 
chapel  was  built. 

'<  In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Phil- 
lippo claims  the  honour  of  having  been 
instrumental  in  establishing  mis- 
sionary stations,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  at  the  following  places :  Passage 
Fort,  SligoyiUe,  Yale  Lionel,  Yictoria, 
MandeviUe,  Cabbage  Hall,  Sitson 
Town,  Hartland,  Bock  "Sa^^et^  Kent 
YiUage,  Taylor's  Oaymanas,  &c. 

*(  Few    missionaries     have     been 
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kononndtoiniiodiiM  suohm«mb6Mto 
a  pmblio  profcflsioa  of  nUgMUL  as  our 
noanlile  friencU  no  feww  than  be- 
tween fiye  and  az  JfcftniiaiMi  haTiag 
feoeiyed  the  ordinanoe  of  baptism  at 
his  hands. 

"Mr.Phillippo's  labours  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education  are  well  known. 
As  early  as  18M  he  oommeBoed  a 
High  School^  the  profits  of  which  he 
applied  to  the  support  of  a  Lancas- 
teriaa  sokool,  whieh  was  eenduetod  on 
be  gtomd  fleer  of  his  ow«  restAsnee 
In  1834,  the  f oundatian  «f  the  Metro- 
politan  Schoolrooms  was  laid.  Day- 
schools  were  established  at  each  of  the 
MisBion  stations  which  have  been 
aameii,  and  in  sereral  other  looalities, 
making  in  all  fourteen  ia  number, 
besides  the  Metropolitan  schools,  with 
its  three  divisions.  Between  3,000 
and  4,000  children  have  passed 
through  the  last-named  ttom  its  com- 
mencement. 

**  Thefirst  bazaar  held  in  the  country 
was  in  oonneotion  with  these  sdiools, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lady  Sligo  and 
her  daughters,  by  which  £70  was 
deared,  and  appropriated  towards 
their  erection. 

**  Our  friend  has  also  eminently  dis- 
tmguiahed  himself  in  the  promotion  of 
file  general  social  Interests  of  the 
country.  The  villages  of  Sligoville, 
Kensington,  Kitsen  9?own,  Yale 
Li<melor  Poms,  and  Clarkson  Town, 
were  eetebbahed  by  him,  he  haying 
purdiased  the  laud  en  i^hioh  the  first 
three  were  looaited. 

**  On  ihe  pfodamatien  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slaYsry  in  1888,  issued  by  Sir 
Lionel  Smith,  services  irere  he&d  in 
the  Baptist  chapel  at  Spanish  Sbsm, 
alter  whaoh  a  pvocession  to  the  Go- 
verament  House  was  formed,  Aum- 
bering  about  7,000  adn>lte  and  eUl- 
drea.  Dooiag  the  t<wo  or  three  weeks 
foiOowiag,    dumexa  wiere    given   in 


honour  of  the  eveat  by  the  people  at 
the  estates  in  the  disMet,  whi^  the 
Qovemor  attended.  Mr.  Phillippo 
ei^yed  the  confidence  of  naeet  of  hie 

Excellency's  successors,  and  was  not 
unfrequently  consulted  in  matters  of 
ganeral,  sodal,  and  religious  inte- 
rest* 

<<]a  1886,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Henry  Storks,  the  services 
of  Mr.  Phillippo  were  officially  acknow- 
ledged in  ccnneotioa  witiiapptehended 
dAstufhances  in  Haitlaads.  The  Gk)- 
vemor»  haying  requested  him  to  inter- 
pose with  his  influence,  a  military 
force,  which  had  been  sent  to  enforce 
a  survey  of  land,  returned  without 
even  making  their  appearance  in  the 
settlement,  and  the  survey  was  quietly 
made  without  the  slightest  collision 
between  the  people  and  the  authori- 
ties. 

«<  The  school  at  Hartlands  is  an  in- 
teresting memorial  of  this  event.  Two 
members  of  the  Seoiety  ef  Friends 
being  then  in  Spanish  TowB^  on  hear- 
ing of  the  happy  reeulits  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lippo's  mediation,  and  being  infimned 
of  1^  destitution  and  ignorance  of 
the  locality,  at  once  pledged  them- 
selves to  eontribute  the  sum  of  £S0 
per  annum  for  three  years  towafda  the 
maintenance  of  a  day-school  teacher 
for  the  settlemieni  A  school  and 
ohapel  were  speedily  erected,  and 
have  efer  since  been  in  use,  with  the 
happiest  results. 

**  During  the  anxious  and  arduous 
labours  of  our  venerable  friend  and 
his  beloved  eomfsaoion  and  feUow- 
helper  in  the  truth,  failing  health  in 
1831,  xa  184S,  and  in  1867,  obliged 
one  or  both  to  seek  the  benefi.t  of  a 
change  to  Bagland ;  but  these  visits 
were  even  need  by  Mr.  Phillippo  to 
tether  the  objects  he  had  at  heart  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  he  was 
thereby  enabled  to  aceomplish  many 
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of  the  works  of  faith  and  love  to  whioh 
he  was  deyoted. 

''  Saeh  a  labourer,  devoted  through 
half  a  century  to  such  a  work,  with 


suoh  results,  claims  a  grateful  recog- 
nition on  the  part,  not  only  of  the 
dhurohes  over  whioh  he  presides,  but 
of  the  community  generally.'* 


Mortonville  Station,  Cameroons  River. 

Bt  thb  Ret.  J.  J.  Follxb. 

TH£  following  letter  from  our  esteemed  brother,  Mr.  Fuller,  conveyB 
a  picture  of  his  missionary  life  that  will  doubtless  exdte  the 
sympathy  of  our  readers.  Owing  to  the  taking  off  the  mail  service  by  the 
Post  Ofice  authorities,  our  missionaries  have  had  much  di£Gioulty  in  secur- 
ing supplies.  By  the  visit  of  other  steamers  regularly  this  difficulty  is 
now,  we  trust,  overcome.  But  amidst  all  the  trials  to  which  missionary 
life  is  exposed  in  Africa,  the  servant  of  Christ  is  encouraged  by  the  tokens 
of  His  presence  and  blessing.    The  letter  is  dated  October  3rd,  1873  : — 


*'I  have  just  heard  that  we  are 
likely  to  have  a  steamer  in  here  some 
time  about  the  12th,  which  we  very 
much  need,  seeing  we  are  in  such  a 
state  at  present;  every  one  seems  to  be 
short  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  I 
know  that  in  a  week  I  shall  not  have 
an  ounce  of  tea  nor  a  spoonful  of 
sugar;  the  last  of  our  flour  will  be 
out  this  week ;  and  as  for  meat,  had  it 
not  been  that  we  got  a  few  pieces  in 
the  river,  we  would  not  have  had  a 
bit  just  now.  As  it  is,  we  have  but 
two  pieces  left,  and,  should  we  have 
no  nmil  with  a  supply,  I  don't  know 
what  we  shall  do,  although  I  am 
not  afraid  but  what  our  Gk>d  wUl 
provide.  As  this  news  has  come  to 
us,  I  haste  to  write  these  few  lines  in 
readiness. 

"Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  been 
very  ill,  one  of  the  worst  attacks  I 
have  had  for  these  ten  years,  but  it 
has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to 

spare  my  life  yet  a  little  longer,  and 
I  do  pray  that  the  life  thus  spared 
may  be  spent  for  His  glory. 


''  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
un  the  2nd  instant  the  foundation- 
stone  of  our  little  place  of  worship  was 
laid  by  my  dear  wife.  We  had  a 
goodly  number  of  natives  to  witness 
it,  and  our  prayers  are  that  it  might 
be  the  birthplace  of  many  precious 
souls.  The  paper  deposited  in  the 
bottle  at  the  comer,  I  took  pains  to 
interpret  and  explain  to  them,  to  avoid 
any  superstitious  notion  that  they 
might  have.  This  place  is  very  much 
needed  with  us,  as  the  Master's  pre- 
sence is  now  being  manifested  in  our 
midst.  For  some  time  the  number 
attending  the  means  of  grace  has  been 
on  the  inorease,  and  within  the  last 
few  months  the  little  place  has  been 
quitid  full,  so  that  we  have  had  to  get 
extra  seats ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
the  wattling,  fromthe  severe  rains  we 
have  had,  has  given  way,  and  any  day 
we  may  see  the  gable  end  and  part  of 
one  of  the  sides  coming  down  over  our 
heads.  Not  only  has  this  attendance 
cheered  us,  but  within  the  last  two 
months  some  five  persons  have  joined 
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the  inquirers'  class,  and  one  or  two 
most  hopeful  onen.    Tou  would   be 
cheered  if  you  could  look  at  our  little 
company  on  Lord's-day,  and  amongst 
them  see  the  brother  of  the  late  chief 
flitting,  and  drinking  in,  as  it  were,  the 
Word  of  Life.    Some  time  ago  I  had  a 
Teiy  favourable  opportunity  to  speak 
most  solemnly  about  the  future,  and  the 
need  of  a  Saviour.     This  had  such  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  that  a  few 
days  after  he  came  to  me,  expressing 
his  doubts  about  a  future ;  but  his  ob- 
jections were  soon  removed,  and  he 
was  seen  in  his  place  every  Lord*8-day 
morning.       But  he   soon   fell   dan- 
gerously ill,  that  his  friends  gave  up 
all  hope  of  him.    I  attended  him,  and 
gave  him  such  medicine  as  I  hoped, 
with  Qod's  blessing,  would  do  him 
good.     After  a  little  time,  he  rallied, 
and  is  now,  once  more,  at  his  seat,  both 
morning  and  evening.    On  one  occa- 
sion when  I  visited  his  sick-room,  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  about  what 
he  had  heard  of  Jesus  and  His  love  P 
The  old  man  said,     'Mr.  Fuller,  I 
believe,  I  believe,  and,  if  God  spare 
me,  I  shall  try  to  do  good,  for  I  see 
that  there  is  nothing  to  comfort  in  all 
my  superstition.'    I    do   think  that 
there  is  some  good  work  going  on  in 
his  mind. 

<<  Encouraged    still  by   our  little 
school,  which  numbers  sometimes  fifty, 


and  by  the  number  that  can  now  read 
the  Word  of  Otod,  we  can  but  hope 
that  a  bright  future  is  in  store  tor  us. 

*'  It  is  with  heartfelt  thanks  I  look 
back  upon  the  work  of  the  past  year ; 
the  two  that  have  been  baptized  have 
continued  faithful,  and  seem  daily  to 
grow  in  Ohristian  graces. 

**  The  towns  up  the  river  have  been 
visited,  and  even  during  the  war  this 
was  not  in  the  least  ixlterfered  with. 

*'  The  Dido  Town  Station  I  regularly 
visited,  but  I  feel  a  great  drawback 
from  a  want  of  a  place  in  which  to 
meet  the  people.  From  this  want,  we 
have  had  no  new  ones  added  to  the 
number ;  and  as  the  place  is  connected 
with  the  Bethel  Station  I  have  taken 
no  steps. 

'*  Itinerating  to  any  distance  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  for  want  of  a  boat; 
the  old  one  I  am  using  is  scarcely  safe 
to  cross  over  the  river.  Thus,  we  are 
drawing  near  the  dose  of  another  year 
that  has  been  so  fuJl  of  kindness  and 
mercy  to  us ;  for  in  the  midst  of  blood- 
shed, and  the  horrors  of  savage  super- 
stition on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
ravages  of  sickness  and  death  in  other 
rivers,  we  have  been,  through  much 
mercy,  kept  safe  and  untouched.  May 
it  ever  call  forth  our  warmest  thanks 
and  grateful  pnuse  to  the  Qiver  of  all 
goodr 


Missionary  Notes. 

CAixn7TTA.^>We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  salid  arrival  in  Calcutta 
of  our  friends,  Messrs.  Pearce  and  McKenna,  with  their  wives  and  fiunilies— 
Mr.  Pearce*  on  the  29th  December,  and  Mr.  McKenna  on  the  6th  January. 
Mr.  McKenna  reports  that  the  ship  was  detained  both  at  Colombo  and  Madras^ 
prolonging  the  voyage  to  nearly  forty  days ;  and  the  weather  was  fine  through- 
out Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearce  left  the  ship  at  Madras,  and  proceeded  to  Calcutta 
by  the  steamer  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company. 
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LucEA,  JAMAioA.^Our  natiye  brother,  the  Bey.  W.  Burke,  reports  that  his 
congregations  are  yery  enootiraging.  Twenty-irar  penvons  were  baptifled  in 
December,  and  eighteen  were  restored  to  fellowship.  The  Sunday-school  has 
doubled  itself.  At  Fletcher's  Qroye,  eight  were  baptiaad  in  Beoember.  The 
church  has  increased  from  95  to  104  members  since  Mr.  Burke  became  the 
pastor.  Both  the  chapel  and  mission.house  have  been  repaixed  at  oonsidontble 
expense. 

Bbowk's  Towy.^The  Key.  J.  Olark  informs  us  that  last  year  he  baptijBed  more 
than  100  persons,  and  restored  about  half  that  nvmber.  His  congregations  haye 
been  yery  large.  '*  The  mission  is,"  he  says,  **  in  a  more  satisfeotory  state 
than  it  hi^  been  in  since  the  time  we  engag^  to  withdraw  from  the  funds  of 
the  Society." 

RoKE. — ^Mr.  Wall  reports  that  the  work  in  this  imx)ortant  city  continues  yery 
encouraging.  Nearly  eyery  week  some  are^  baptised.  Six  meetings  are  held 
in  yarious  places,  and  many  of  them  are  crowded. 

PooKAH. — After  a  stay  of  two  days  in  Bombay,  Mr.  Hormazdji  Pestonji  and 
his  fetmily  arriyed  in  Poomah  on  the  19th  January.  He  finds  the  chapel  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  and  will  require  help  to  put  it  in  repair.  During  the 
yoyage,  Diyine  seryice  was  held  on  board  ship,  in  which  Mr.  Pestonji  took 
part ;  and,  excepting  for  occasional  sickness,  the  passage  was  a  pleasant  one. 

OVTWA. — ^Anunda  0.  Duflhdar  has  remoyed  from  Oalcutta,  to  take  up  this 
long-yacant  station.  The  natiye  Christians,  twenty*ftye  ib  number,  he  says, 
are  poor,  ten  of  them  only  being  members  of  the  ohiueh.  Hewas  warmly  w^- 
oomed  in  the  baaaar  by  some  who  had  heard  the  late  Mr.  William  Oaiey,  and 
hopes  to  enjoy  the  sympatiiy  of  the  people. 


li  M  I  i  m'lM 


Home  Proceedings. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Missionary  Seryices  since  our  last  account 
them  in  January  :— 


Birmingham  (Sunday-sdh.  Auxiliary) 
Bleanconin  and  district  (N.  Wales)  . 
Bromley 
Ohipperfield 


Clapham 

Gamberwell 

Edenbridge 

Gloucester  . 

Hawley  Road  Ohapel . 

Hemel  Hempstead 

Xingsgate  Street  Ohapel 

ijcwes        ... 

Lee  (Juyenile  Seryice) 

Luton 

Lewisham  ,  • 


DEPXTTATIONS. 

Bey.  F.  D.  Waldock. 

fier.  T.  Eyans. 

Bey.  B.  Smith. 

Dr.  Underbill. 

Bey.  P.  D.  Waldock. 

Bey.  B.  Smith. 

Bey.  T,  MMtm. 

Bey.  0.  Bailhache. 

Bey.  0.  Bailhache. 

Bey.  F.  D.  Waldock. 

Bey.  B.  fihocdth. 

Bey.  F.  D.  Waldock. 

Bey.  F.  D.  Waldock. 

Beyds.F.  D.  Waldock  andO.Bailhaehe, 

Bey.  0.  Bailhache. 
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ManStzoet  Chapel  (J.  M.  AMociatioQ) .    Pr.  UnderbiUand  Bey.  F.  D.Waldook. 

ll«rl[yate  Street Bev.  S.  Smith. 

^«^ BeWs.   J.   y.   Chafksworth,   F.  D. 

Waldook,  and  Robert  Smith. 

Pontypridd  digtrict     ....  Bev.  T.  Eyans. 

Bom  diBtriflt Bey.  0.  B.  Lewis, 

Swanaea ,  Bey.T.  Eyans. 

ShackkweU Bey.  F,  D.  Waldook. 

Sutton  ( Juyenile  Sendee)  .        •       .  Bey,  0.  Bailhache. 

A«  the  anangeiMBte  for  the  annual  Mryioee  are  nearly  eomplete,  it  may  be 
oonyenient  and  interesting  to  our  friends  to  be  informed  of  them.  They  iriU 
oommenoe  with  the  usual  introduotory  prayer-meeting  in  the  MLeeion  House 
<m  Thmad&y,  the  23rd  April.  The  Bey.  J.  Aldis,  of  Plymouth,  has  kindly 
oonMnted  to  preside.  The  quarterly  meeting  el  the  Committee  wiU  take  pUioe 
on  the  following  day,  and  in  the  eyening  of  the  same  day  the  publio  meeting 
for  our  Welsh  friends  in  London.  The  annual  members*  meeting  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  the  28th;  Mr.  Hugh  Boee,  of  Edinburgh,  will 
take  the  chair.  The  Beyds.  Joshua  Harrison,  of  London,  and  Alexander 
McLaren,  B.A.,  of  Manchester,  haye  cordially  acceded  to  the  inyitation  of 
the  Committee  to  preaeh  the  annual  sennons.  The  chair,  at  Exeter  HaU,  on 
the  eyening  of  the  30th  April,  will  be  filled  by  the  Treasurer,  Joseph  Tritton, 
£aq.,  and  the  speakers  engaged  are  the  Bey.  T.  W.  Handford,  of  Bloomsbury 
Chapel,  London ;  the  Bey.  L.  Skrefsrud,  of  the  Sonthal  Mission,  the  Bey.  John 
0.  Page,  of  Darjeeling,  and  the  Bey.  W,  Best,  B.A.>  of  Leeds. 

A  miaaiooary  breakfast  will  be  held  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  30th 
April,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies*  Association  lor  Zenana  work  in  India. 
Seyend  miflsionaries  will  address  the  meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Translation  Society  wiU  be  held  on  Monday 
STening,  April  27th,  at  Begent*s-park  Chapel.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Lush  has 
kindly  eoneented  to  preside,  and  the  Beyds.  C.  B.  Lewis,  of  Calcutta ;  J.  C.  Page, 
of  Daijeeling;  W.  Bailey,  of  Otissa,  and  T.  A.  Wheeler,  of  Norwich,  are 
expected  to  address  the  meeting. 

We  are  happy  to  mention  that  we  haye  heard  of  the  safe  arriyal  of  the 
Sldorado  at  Malta,  on  the  1 1th  February,  with  our  friends  all  well.  She  sailed 
again  on  the  12th. 

It  is  with  yery  great  soxtow  we  announce  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Eyans,  the 
wife  of  our  esteemed  brother,  the  Bey.  Thomas  Eyans  of  Allahabad,  but  now 
at  home  for  his  health.  The  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  missionaries  of 
this  Society,  she  endeared  herself  to  all  who  knew  her  by  her  deyotedness  and 
Christian  loye.    The  loss  to  her  husband  is  irreparable. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  we  learn  the  safe  arriyal  in  Calcutta  of  Bey. 
C.  0.  Brown  on  the  14th  January.  He  was  in  time  to  accompany  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McKenna  to  Baxisal. 

iroidarATtozr  ov  comarrBB. 
We  beg  to  call  putieular  attentidn  to  the  sominatiQn  oi  gentlemen  eligible 
to  serye  on  the  Committee.     It  is  yery  important  that  no  one  should  be 
nominakd  who  ie  not  known  to  be  wUling  to  serye^  if  elected.     A  xaember  ef 
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tiie  Society  may  nominate  any  number  of  gentlemen.  The  balloting  list  ia 
made  up  of  the  names  sent  in,  and  they  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
on  or  before  the  31st  of  March.  No  name  can  be  placed  on  the  list  after  that 
day. 

FDIANCBS. 

The  accounts  dose  on  the  31st  instant,  but  we  propose,  for  the  accommodation 
of  friends,  to  keep  them  open  until  the  4th  April,  by  which  time  all  contribu- 
tions intended  to  appear  in  the  Beport  must  be  in  the  Secretary's  hands.  It 
wiU  confer  a  &Tour,  and  conduce  to  the  correctness  of  the  accounts,  if  our 
firiends,  when  remitting,  will  indicate  what  part  of  their  remittances  consists  of 
tpeeuU  oontnhuHons, 

BEMITTANCBS. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  again  to  caution  our  friends  against  sending  their 
collections,  &c.,  in  postage  stamps.  It  is  not  safe  to  do  so.  We  have  found 
that  several  remittances  made  in  stamps  have  not  reached  the  Mission  House. 
Post-oflioe  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  Dr.  Underbill,  at  the  (General  Post 
Office,  Si  Martin's-le-Grand. 


FOREIGN  LETTERS  RECEIVED. 


Afbxca— 

OAMnOOH»— 

Tiotoria,  Finnook,  F.,  December  S5. 


OsTLOir— 

Oolombo,  Figgott,  H.  B.,  December  22. 

Kandy,  Quiet,  C,  December  23. 
Ohixa— 

(Siefoo,  Brown,  W.,  November  28. 
Ijidia — 

Am,  Gregson,  J.  Q.,  Jenuarj  2, 16. 

Ali>habad,  Anderson,  J.  H.,  January 
10 ;  Bate,  J.  D.,  Jannary  3. 

Benares,  Etherington,  W.,  Jannazy  24 ; 
Sherring,  M.  A..  November  27. 

Bombay,  Bixigley,  E.,  December  19. 

OelcatUifDaffodar,  A.,Janaary  16 ;  Oool- 
Mr  Shah,  January  16 ;  McKenna, 
A.,  January  5 ;  Fearoe,  O.,  January 
18;  Bouie,  Q.  H.,  December  11, 
26 ;  January  2, 9. 

COdtourah,  De  St.  Dahnae,  H.  Q.,  De- 
cember 81. 

Dacca,  Bion,  B.,  January  21. 

Qya,  OreUE,  J.  Ej>,  December  16. 

Intally,  Kerry,  O.,  January  9;  Baner- 
jea,  T.,  Jsnuaiy  2. 

Jeaaore,  Ems,  B.  J.,  January  8. 

Lubkin  Biver.  Allen,  I^  January  10. 

Monghyr,  Hallam,  B.  0.  B.,  Jannazy  2. 

Fatea,  Broadway,  D.  P.,  December  16. 

Foona,  Feitonji,  H.,  Januan^  24. 

Serampore,  Thomas,  J.  W.,  January  8 ; 
TtafFord,  J.,  December  26. 

Sewiy,  Hobbs,  W.  A.,  December  81, 
January  18. 


AVSTaALXA— 

Nbw  ZSALAXn— 

Brisbane,  Gray,  H.  O.,  NoTember  28. 

iSuxop»— 

FaAHOi— 

Morlaix,  Jenkbu,  A.jJanuary  20,88. 
St.  Brieuc,  Bouhon,  y .  E.,  Januacy  88, 

February  IS. 
Tremel,  Lecoat,  G.,  January  81. 

KOEWAT— 

Bergen,  Hubert,  O.,  February  18. 


Chiutiana,  Swebason^  J.,  January  12. 

^unstedt,  J  anuaxy  6. 
Skifla,'Klargaist,  December  81 . 


Trodhjem,  Sunstedt,  Jani 


IrnY— 

Bome,  Wall,  J.,  January  17, 29. 


Wist  Ihd 


BahaTnaa,    Davey,    J.,    Januacy   24; 

Littlewood,  W.jJanuaiy  7. 
Trinidad,  Gamble,  w.  H.,  January  24. 

Jamaica— 

Brown's  Town,  Olaxlc,  J.,  January  28. 
Kettering,  Fray,  £.,  Januair  &• 
Kingston,  Easik,  D.  J.,  January   8; 
Ou^ton,  T.,  January  9,  94 ;  Ro- 
bens,  J.  S.,  NoTember  17. 
Luoea,  Burke,  W.,  January  28. 
Montego  Bay,  Dendy,  W.,  Januaxy  6. 
Iforant  Bay,  TealL  W.,  January  ». 
Spanish  Town,  Fhillippo,  J.  K.,  Jan.  9. 
WaUingford,  Bees,  T.  L. 


Th$  tJUmka  of  th§ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

mre  prumMi  to  the  fcUowing  fritndt  .*• 


•<  LadieaP  Kegn^s  Friend  Society,"  per  Mrs  Sturge,  Bfmingham,  to  a  parcel  for  Mr  Duikett,  Jamakm* 

Mrs  Taunton,  Downton,  and  Mrs  Sbort,  Salisbury,  for  a  parcel  for  Mrt  Saker,  AfHea. 

Bap  tint  Church,  Hereford,  per  If r  .George  King,  London  House,  for  a  box  for  Mr  Fuller,  Afrifja. 


Mr  Shilton,  Btrminghapi,  £or  parcel  of  bo^ka  for  Jfri  DoMjf,  Mutmoa. 
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Beoollections  of  an  Old  Country  Minister. 

IV. 

"  T  SHOUXJD  think.  Sir,  that,  considering  the  very  different  con- 

X  ditions  of  social  life  in  which  you  received  your  education 
and  early  impressions,  you  must  have  found  it  hard  occasionally  to 
accept  with  patience  the  changes  that  have  been  constantly  trans- 
piring ? " 

By  no  means.  I  have  never  permitted  the  freaks  of  fashion  or  the 
caprices  of  public  opinion  to  disturb  my  equanimity;  besides,  the 
changes  to  which  you  allude  have  generally  been  good,  and  the 
reasons  given  for  them  as  generally  bad;  for  the  changes  which 
have  justified  their  existence  by  establishing  themselves  as  per* 
manent  features  of  social  life  have  been  spontaneous,  unsought — 
springing  directly  out  of  the  order  of  things ;  while  the  reasons  have 
been  invented  afterwards  to  justify  or  explain  changes  already  made. 
The  one  was  a  natural  growth,  the  other  a  forced  production. 

"  It  is  quite  refreshing,  Sir,  to  hear  such  liberal  sentiments  from  a 
gentleman  of  your  age  and  experience.  The  conservatism  of  old  men 
generally  makes  them  impatient  of  any  departure,  however  slight, 
from  the  existing  condition  of  things." 

Exactly ;  because  wliile  young  people  commonly  want  to  change 
everything,  old  ones  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  change  anything 
without  doing  at  least  as  much  harm  as  good. 

"  Still  it  frequently  seems  to  me  that  old  men,  and  particidarly  old 
ministers,  show  too  littie  sympathy  with  the  tastes  and  desires  of  a 
younger  generation." 

Very  likely ;  but  may  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  be  patient  with  the 
immobility  of  age  ?    It  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  heart  young  while  the 
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mind  grows  old.  The  restlessness  of  youth  is  apt  to  be  a  little  trying 
to  one  whose  limbs  are  stiffening,  and  whose  breathing  is  getting  wheezj". 
It  is  no  joke  to  clear  a  five-barred  gate  after  three  visits  from  lumbago. 
When  a  man  is  obliged  to  take  to  flannel  knee-caps  his  cricketing 
days  are  wellnigh  over.  I  daresay  you  think  he  ought  to  retire  from 
the  club ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  old  age  baa  no  greater  partiality  for 
being  shelved  than  youth  has.  It  is  decidedly  unpleasant  to  be  thrust 
against  a  wall,  or  forced  up  an  entry,  till  the  procession  which  you 
ought  to  have  headed  has  marched  past  you. 

"  Still,  Sir,  I  don't  know  what  else  is  to  happen  when  the  men  who 
ought  to  lead  either  cannot  or  will  not.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
bring  the  world  to  a  standstill.  It  is  very  certain  that  increasing 
knowledge,  expanding  thought,  and  changed  conditions  of  social  life 
will  demand  modifications  of  existing  institutions,  or  will  break 
them  up.  Not  even  Christian  Churches  can  escape  the  universal  law. 
Sunday-schools,  Bible-classes,  Psalmody  Classes,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  Improvement  Societies,  Debating  Clubs,  and  Bands  of 
Hope  are  all  quite  recent  features  of  our  social  life ;  but  no  church  can 
hope  to  maintain  its  influence  over  the  next  generation  that  sets  itself  in 
opposition  to  them  or  declines  to  avail  itself  of  their  agency.  You,  I 
befieve,  are  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  them  all,  and  turn  them  to 
good  account  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  your  church ;  but  you 
will  admit  that  there  are  a  few  ministers,  whose  age  and  learning 
ought  to  save  them  from  such  a  mistake,  who  manifest  a  most 
unadvised  antipathy  to  any  modification  of  modes  of  thought  or 
methods  of  action  which  they  learnt  in  youth,  and  to  which  they  have 
adhered  through  life." 

And  yet  they  are  neither  stupid,  irrational,  nor  illogical  to  the 
extent  which  young  radicalism  is  apt  to  deem  them,  Horatio. 
"  Things  as  they  are  "  is  unquestionably  often  the  mere  cry  of  selfish- 
ness from  men  who  have  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  from 
possible  changes ;  but  it  may  be,  in  some  cases,  the  watchword  of 
men  who  feel  that  they  are  the  keepers  of  others'  interests,  and 
desire,  for  others'  sakes,  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

Besides,  you  will  find,  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  that  the  scenes 
and  characteristics  of  your  childhood  and  youth  have  a  certain  hazy 
poetry  about  them  which  will  make  you,  in  spite  of  your  better 
judgment,  almost  regret  their  passing  away. 

Youth  and  age  should  learn  to  appreciate  one  another.  There  is  an 
appropriate  work  for  each.  Neither  can  be  spared.  The  conservatism 
of  old  men  prevents  the  spirit  of  innovation  from  spending  itself  in 
mere  iconoclasm ;  but  for  it  we  should  have  to  fight  all  our  battles 
over  again.  Old  men  keep  the  ground  which  yoxmger  ones  conquer.  I 
do  not  like  change  for  its  own  sake,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  it ;  I  am 
only  afraid  of  the  love  of  change,  and  of  that  passion  for  mere  refine- 
ment so  painfully  characteristic  of  our  day,  which  may  end  at  last  in 
making  us  think  more  of  the  specious  appearance  that  a  little  polish 
pan  give,  than  of  good  substantial  workmanship. 
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''  I  think.  Six*,  we  should  all  be  glad  to  chauge  the  .subject,  if  you 
would  kindly  give  us  some  idea  of  the  educational  facilities  of  a 
country  village  as  they  were  iu  your  youth." 

I  am  afraid  I  can  do  that  but  imperfectly.  I  only  knew  Overglen, 
which  might  not  be  a  fair  specimen,  as  I  think  we  wei*e  more  than 
usually  badly  off.  It  is  wlioUy  diffei-eut  now.  There  are  five  day- 
schools^  each  with  its  properly  certificated  teachers,  besides  a  boarding- 
school  for  thoee  who  can  afford  a  higher  tlian  elementary  education ; 
but  in  my  youth  there  were  only  two  schools  :  one  kept  by  the  Baptist 
minister  (himself  an  uneducated  man),  who  eked  out  the  miserable 
stipend  of  twenty  pounds  a-year,  which  he  received  from  his  church, 
by  doing  hia  best  to  teach  us  boys  what  he  did  not  know  himself ;  the 
other,  a  subscription  school,  kept  by  a  man  whose  only  recommenda- 
tion for  the  appointment  (although  he  was  a  fair  scholar — when  he 
was  sober)  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  no  other  means  of  paying  oiT 
his  weekly  score  at  the  White  Lion,  where  he  was  the  nightiy  com- 
panion of  the  principal  subscribers. 

You  will  understand  that  it  was  but  little  education  that  was  sought 
at  that  time  by  working  people ;  indeed,  they  could  not  afford  it,  and 
so  a  very  little  learning  had  to  go  a  very  long  way.  It  was  not  so 
easy  for  them  to  get  a  living  then  as  it  is  now.  Trade  was  more 
uncertain,  wages  were  lower,  and  the  cost  of  living  was  greater.  It 
not  seldom  occurred  that  a  working  man  got  a  new  suit  of  clothes  to 
be  married  in,  which  served  him  as  a  "  go-to-meeting  "  suit  all  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Very  often,  too,  the  cloth  was  his  own  manufacture  ; 
dyed,  carded,  spun,  and  woven  at  home.  There  was  no  proper  division 
of  labour.  Many  things  which  to  you  young  people  are  among  the 
necessaries  of  life,  were  to  us  unattainable — even  unheard-of — 
luxuries.  A  poor  man  with  a  family  of  little  children  found  it  no 
easy  thing  to  keep  the  family  pot  boiling,  and  naturally  looked 
eagerly  to  the  time  when  his  firstborn  would  be  able  to  help  the  rest. 
In  a  mannfacturing  village,  as  soon  as  a  boy  could  stand  steadily  on 
his  legs,  he  went  behind  the  loom  as  a  "  reacher-in,"  or  behind  the 
''fllubbing*maohine"  as  a  '' billy-piecer,"  and  attendance  at  school 
was  relegated  to  times  when  no  more  profitable  employment  was  to 
be  had. 

Be  sure  we  did  not  learn  much :  few  of  us,  indeed,  went  to  school 
long  enough  for  that.  I  was  finally  removed  from  it  at  eight  years  of 
age,  having  learnt  to  read  pretty  well  and  to  write  pothooks  and 
hangers ;  and  I  think  my  case  was  about  as  good  as  that  of  most  other 
boys  in  the  neighbourhood.  Those  who,  like  myself,  desired  further 
instruction,  sought  but  a  night-school,  where  we  improved  our  pre- 
vious attainments,  and  added  a  smattering  of  arithmetic.  With  these 
our  education  was  supposed  to  be  complete.  If  other  branches  of 
knowledge  were  ever  thought  of,  they  were  regarded  as  being  orna- 
mental rather  than  useful,  and  of  no  importance  except  to  "  gentle- 
folk." 
J  weU  remember  the  consternation  caused  c^mong  the  members  pf 
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the  Baptist  church  when  one  of  their  number,  a  young  man,  who  was 
anxious  to  be  a  preacher,  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  a 
neighbouring  minister  in  order  to  learn  English  grammar.  I  think 
most  of  the  church  lost  all  faith  in  his  fitness  for  the  ministry-. 
Doubts  of  his  "  soundness  "  were  freely  expressed,  and  it  was  even 
hinted  that  he  was  tainted  \^dth  "  Fullerism." 

"  Grammar ! "  exclaimed  one  of  the  deacons,  who  called  to  talk 
the  matter  over  with  my  father ;  "  what  does  he  want  wi'  grammar  ? " 

"  Oh,  he  wants  to  learn  to  talk  fine,  like  a  Lunnun  parson." 

"  Why  cannot  he  preach  the  Gospel  without  grammar  ? " 
I'm  afraid  it's  spiritual  pride." 

Grammar  !  I  wonder  what  we  shall  come  to.  Depend  on  it,  hell 
take  to  wearing  gloves  next.  He'll  get  stuck  full  of  pride  and  conceit, 
an'  want  to  go  to  th'  'cademy.  The  Apostles  never  learnt  no  grammar ; 
they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men.  Paul  never  learnt  no 
grammar,  nor  went  to  no  'cademy  nother.  He  was  content  with  his 
bringing  up  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gamaliel.  Grammar  I  Fiddle- 
sticks ! " 

And,  wheeling  round,  the  old  man  left  the  house  in  great  indig- 
nation. 

I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  general  state  of  education  fifty  years  ago ; 
I  am  only  describing  it  as  it  was  at  Overglen,  and  as  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  in  most  villages  similarly  remote  from  any  great  centre  of 
population,  and  similarly  engaged  in  manufacture. 

The  Factories  Act  was  the  first  thing  that  really  broke  in  on  the 
semi-heathen  darkness  of  such  places.  That  Act,  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  labour  of  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  compelling 
attendance  at  school,  speedily  brought  in  a  higher  class  of  schools  and 
schoolmasters,  and  introduced  more  systematic  methods  of  teaching  as 
well  as  a  wider  range  of  subjects ;  so  that  now,  in  most  such  villages 
as  Overglen,  the  common  school  education  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
town.  But,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  matters  were  as  I  have  described 
them.  A  rough  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  with,  in  some 
cases,  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  was  as  much  as  most  youths 
got  If,  in  addition  to  these,  a  boy  could  boast  that  he  had  "  learned 
grammar,"  he  was  set  down  as  one  whose  "  bread  was  already  baked," 
or  else  as  one  who  was  "  determined  to  get  his  living  with  his  coat 
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Our  old  schoolmaster  did  once,  I  recollect,  attempt  to  form  the 
senior  scholars  into  an  English  histoiy  class.  I  was  not  in  it,  however, 
which  I  am  sure  I  counted  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  for  the  spankings 
which  were  daily  administered  for  badly  learnt  lessons  made  it  de- 
cidedly unpopular  and  gave  me  a  distaste  for  history,  which  continues 
to  this  day.  I  fear  the  dear  old  gentleman's  attempt  to  teach  us 
history  was  rather  a  failure ;  which  was  not  greatly  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  that  he  knew  nothing  about  teaching,  and  was  pretty 
nearly  as  ignorant  of  the  subject  as  any  of  his  pupils.  I  mind,  on  one 
pccasion,  when  the  glass  was  asked  what  Scotch  Princess  came  to 
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England  and  was  beheaded  here,  one  smart  youth,  glad  at  last  to  hear 
a  question  that  he  knew  he  could  answer,  promptiy  shouted,  "  John 
the  Baptist,  Sir ! "  Poor  fellow,  the  warming  he  got  woidd,  no  doubt, 
rebuke  his  self-confidence,  if  it  did  not  correct  his  history. 

Flogging  was  an  institution  in  those  days,  and  it  flourished.  Our 
schoolmaster  had  only  one  assistant — a  birch-rod — and  I  fancy  it  did 
most  of  the  work  Yes  ;  he  had  another.  You  never  tasted  "  mahogany 
pie,"  I  suppose  ?  Well,  it  is  not  very  nice ;  a  very  little  satisfies  one. 
A  good  many  years  have  come  and  gone  since  I  tasted  any,  but  I  have 
still  a  lively  recollection  of  its  flavour.  It  simply  consists  of  a  liberal 
knock  on  tixe  head  with  a  ruler  flung  by  the  master  from  the  other 
end  of  the  schoolroom.  Woe  to  the  culprit  if  it  hit  him ;  but  still 
more  woe  if  it  hit  the  wrong  head,  as  commonly  happened,  for  then 
the  master  would  call  out : 

"  Tom  Jones,  bring  my  ruler  back." 

"  Yes,  Sir.'' 

"  Quick ! " 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

But  Tom  could  see  no  reason  for  hunying  himself  Very  slowly 
he  would  stoop  to  pick  up  the  obnoxious  missile,  handling  it  gingerly, 
as  if  it  were  red  hot,  pause  to  pick  some  imaginary  dust  from  his 
trousers,  then  to  straighten  his  jacket — then,  having  exhausted  every 
discoverable  means  of  delay,  slowly  march  up  to  the  desk,  holding  the 
rnler  at  arm's-length ;  but  the  watchful  eye  of  the  master  noted  the 
precise  moment  when  the  victim  was  within  reach  of  the  birch — 
whirr  1  whish !  thwack ! — and  the  unlucky  youth  returned  to  his  seat 
with  scalding  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his  lingers  in  his  mouth. 

But  the  capital  punishment  was  "  riding  cock-horse."  It  was  never 
inflicted  except  for  veiy  grave  oflfences,  and  with  imposing  ceremonial. 
Lessons  were  stopped,  seats  and  desks  were  moved,  the  boys  were 
ranged  in  two  rows  facing  each  other ;  the  youth  whose  privilege  it 
^as  to  be  honoured  with  a  "  mount "  was  lifted  on  to  the  "back  of  his 
stoutest  schoolfellow;  his  breeks  were  pulled  tight,  or,  in  extreme 
cases,  entirely  removed ;  he  was  then  borne  slowly  between  the  two 
rows  of  boys,  followed  by  the  master,  who  appUed  the  birch  with 
striking  effect  to  the  posteriors  of  the  roaring  delinquent.  In  reality, 
it  was,  perhaps,  the  least  objectionable  mode  of  punishment  adopted. 
It  was  not  dangerous,  like  a  blow  on  the  head  wiUi  a  ruler.  It  did  no 
real  harm,  and  the  only  inconvenience  following  it,  was  the  being 
compelled  for  some  hours  to  stand  only — sitting  being  an  impossible 
posture.  But  it  was  most  hateful  to  us  boys,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
supposed  indignity  of  being  "whipped  like  a  baby;"  and,  rough 
ignorant  villagers  as  we  were,  we  were  sufficiently  English  to  prefer 
torture  to  disgrace. 

I  see  the  little  son  of  our  host  with  a  question  in  his  eyes.  Now, 
Harry,  what  is  it  ? 

"  Did  you  ever  ride  cock-horse,  Sir  ? " 

Ha,  ha,  ha  1    I  thought  so  I    It's  very  dfoU,  is  it  not,  Harry,  to 
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think  of  a  grey-haired  old  minister  mounted  on  a  boy's  shonldexs  to 
have  his  back  caned  ?  But,  bless  you,  my  boy,  I  was  not  always  an 
old  man  nor  always  a  minister.  Still  I  never  rode  cock-horse.  I  came 
very  near  it  once,  however.  The  "  course "  was  formed  and  I  was 
"  mounted,"  when  a  flaw  was  discovered  in  the  evidence  on  which  I 
had  been  convicted,  and  I  escaped ;  more  by  good  fortune  than  justice, 
I  daresay. 

Was  I  ever  flogged  at  all?  O  dear,  yes;  and  once  with  such 
excellent  effect  that  my  shoulders  were  warmed,  my  English  cor- 
rected, and  my  knowledge  of  Scripture  improved  by  one  process.  It 
happened  on  this  wise.  We  were  standing  up  to  read  tiie  eleventh 
chapter  of  John ;  it  came  to  my  turn  to  read  the  seventeenth  verse, 
of  which  I  very  innocently  gave  a  new  version, — '*  Then  when  JesoB 
came,  he  found  that  he  had  lain  in  the  grave  four  days  Judiday.** 
"  Four  days'  holiday  ! "  exclaimed  the  master ;  "  that's  just  what  you'd 
like,  I  warrant,  you  young  shaver :  111  give  you  four  days'  holiday,  and 
no  mistake."  He  did  not  though ;  but  he  gave  me  something  else — 
something  which  stuck  in  the  memory  longer  than  the  promised 
holiday  would  have  done. 

I  am  sorry  for  that  incident  now,  because  it  has  marred  for  me  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  stories  of  the  New  Testament.  I  never  read 
the  eleventh  of  John,  but  there  rises  before  my  mind  the  vision  of  a 
group  of  grinning  boys ;  the  flashing  eye  of  the  stately  old  pedagogue ; 
the  sudden  hush  to  the  hum  of  voices  in  the  schoolroom  ;  the  sickly 
odour  of  bread-cmmbs  and  apples  which,  I  can  remember,  was  un- 
usually strong  at  the  time ;  the  end  of  the  particular  form  on  which 
I  was  condenmed  to  stand ;  and  the  stinging  stroke  of  the  master's 
cane,  which  had  been  intended  for  my  shoulders,  but,  owing  to  my 
dodging,  feU  on  my  head  and  made  it  bleed. 

It  has  been  a  useful  lesson  to  me,  however.  During  the  whole  of 
my  public  Ufe  I  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  religious  education 
of  the  young ;  I  have  met  them  in  Bible-classes,  juvenile  prayer- 
meetings,  and  evening  parties ;  for  tliirty  years  I  have  rarely  been 
absent  from  the  Sunday-school;  but  in  all  my  intercourse  with 
children,  it  has  been  a  burden  and  a  care  with  me  to  prevent  the 
connection  of  unpleasant  associations  with  any  part  of  Scripture.  I 
have  forborne  or  delayed  to  rebuke,  even  where  rebuke  was  required, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  causing  a  child  to  combine  a  humiliating 
recollection  with  the  words  of  Holy  Writ 
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'*  But  this  I  Bay,  brethren,  the  time  is  short :  it  remalnethy  that  both  thev 
that  have  wiyes  be  as  though  they  had  none  ;  and  they  that  veep,  as  though 
they  wept  not ;  and  they  tlmt  rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  and  th«y 
that  buy,  as  though  they  poasessad  not."-*l  GoBnrrHiAKB  yiu  29»  30. 

fTlHE  doctrine  propounded  in  this  text  is  this,  that  the  shortness  of 
JL  time  is  a  cogent  aigument  for  restmning  the  ardour  of  pursuit 
and  possession  of  aught  under  the  sun. 

Tlie  pursuit  of  the  business  of  life  goes  forward  with  an  excess  of 
energy  causing  a  needless  and  premature  waste  of  human  life.  Look 
upon  the  countenances  of  the  thousands  that  throng  the  streets  of  a 
commercial  city :  the  fear,  the  jealousy,  the  anxiety,  the  expectation, 
the  desire,  the  hope,  that  are  pictured  in  the  faces  you  meet,  and  the 
intense  earnestness  that  characterizes  the  movements  of  the  throng  as 
it  brushes  past,  tell  a  tale  of  mental  disquietude  and  positive  suffering 
there  is  no  mistaking.  Or  go  into  the  shops,  manufactories,  and 
counting-houses — a  glance  will  he  sufficient  to  impress  an  ohserver 
with  the  fact  that  society  is  working  itself  on  a  high -pressure  system 
which  hurries  forward  human  life  to  the  goal  with  a  force  unnatural, 
therefore  wearing  it  away  before  its  time.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  a 
class.  The  spirit  of  unrest,  and  of  onward,  ever-onward,  progress 
per\'^ades  all  classes  and  all  ages,  from  our  schools  upward  into  all  the 
professions  and  all  the  trades  of  the  husy  world.  To  rise  in  the  world, 
to  make  money  enough  and  retire,  would  seem  to  he  the  all-pervading 
temper  of  men  of  husiness ;  and  before  this  restless  passion  everything 
goes  down  that  would  obstruct  their  cause.  Neither  are  matters  much 
changed  when  this  part  of  ambition  has  been  reached. 

The  weU-to-do  man  who  \ms  ceased  to  be  absolutely  breathless  in 
pursuit,  and  who  might  be  expected  to  be  still  and  at  rest,  is  not  so. 
His  passions  are  neither  extinguished  nor  cooled,  but  they  have 
turned  into  a  new  direction.  Sensuous  enjoyment  now  is  indulged. 
Possession  is  reached,  but  the  love  of  possession,  and  the  idolatrous 
grasp  wliich  lias  taken  hold  of  carnal  things,  so  far  from  suffering 
diminution  by  time,  grows  into  a  harder  incrustation  around  the 
heart.  It  is  not  merely  money,  or  lands  and  houses ;  the  thousand 
things  in  house,  and  family,  and  relationsliip,  that  the  man  of  the 
world  enjoys  are  leaned  on,  clung  to,  with  his  whole  and  now  undivided 
energy.  Creatures  amiable  and  good,  and  things  iimocent  in  them- 
selves, which  it  is  a  right  and  proper  thing  to  value  and  use,  are 
valued  and  used  with  a  strength  and  force  of  will  that  becomes 
positively  criminal. 

He  who  best  knew  what  is  in  man  tells  us  "  how  hardly  a  rich  man 
can  enter  hoaven."    So  liunlly,  that  it  is  only  possible  for  the  Almighty 
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HimseK  to  bring  him  through — ^it  is  possible  with  God  !    Few  words, 
but  fearfully  expressive. 

Now,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  prosecute  the  subject  further  in  a 
way  of  dealing  with  the  great  danger  of  a  full  cup ;  at  present  we 
wiU  take  hold  of  Paul's  ai;guinent  in  the  text,  to  moderate  this  great 
and  immoral  pressure  under  which  millions  lie  down  every  night  and 
rise  up  every  morning.  And  what  is  this  ?  "  This,  I  say,  brethren,  the 
time  is  short ;  it  remaineth  that  they  who  have  wives  (or  husbands) 
be  as  though  they  had  none ;  and  they  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept 
not ;  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not;  and  they  that 
buy,  as  though  they  possessed  not ;  and  they  that  use  this  world  as  not 
abusing  it ;  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away." 

Now,  it  is  as  if  he  had  enlarged  the  sentiment  he  enunciated  after 
this  manner :  "  Are  you  married,  and  in  that  relation  are  you  happy  ? 
Yet,  let  your  felicity  not  run  wild  as  if  there  were  no  end,  as  if  your 
lease  of  such  sort  of  life  were  ad  perpetuam;  keep  thinking  all  the 
while, '  the  time  is  short ;'  the  hour  is  on  the  wiiig  that  must  sever  you 
twain  for  ever  ;*  and  will  not  that  consideration  prompt  reason  to  rise  and 
assert  its  claim  to  be  heard  over  natural  affection  when  it  tells  you  to 
enjoy  as  if  you  did  not — i.e.,  enjoy  with  a  chastened  delight  ? 

Or,  do  you  weep  ?  Yea,  Christian,  but  it  is  not  for  ever.  Whatsoever 
causes  the  overflowing  of  your  grief,  "  the  time  is  short."  "Weeping 
endures  for  a  night  only,  joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  Moderate 
your  sorrow,  for  it  is  limited — ^limited  it  must  be;  for  *'you  shall 
obtain,  in  another  land,  gladness  and  joy,  and  sorrow  and  mourning 
shall  flee  away." 

Do  you  rejoice?  But  what  is  there  under  the  sun  to  excite 
an  exuberance  of  the  joyous  passion  ?  "  The  time  is  short."  What- 
soever it  may  be  that  has  waked  up  gladness  of  heart,  if  it  is  within 
the  reign  of  time  itself,  it  comes  to  an  end.  Short  and  uncertain, 
as  short  is  your  happiness,  for  it  is  based  on  what  is  hastening  away 
and  shall  soon  be  gone.  Moderate  your  joy.  And  ye  who  are  the 
successful  merchants,  who  buy  well  and  profitably,  and  rejoice  in 
your  acquisitions,  why  be  uplifted  ?  Restrain  the  joy  of  possession. 
Yours  it  is  only  for  a  short  time ;  it  must  pass  into  other  hands ;  you 
have  but  a  loan  of  that  in  which  you  boast.  "  Brethren,  the  time  is 
short."  Love  not  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  What  do  you  possess  which  time  shall 
not  waste,  and  which  the  last  fire  shall  not  consume  ?  Is  it  "  the 
world "  you  worship  ?  Are  you  then  pantheists  at  heart,  and  is  the 
world  your  god  ?  Well,  but  "  the  fashion  thereof  passeth  away."  Do 
you  use  the  world  ?  Then  take  heed  you  do  not  abuse  it  by  your 
excesses  and  squandering,  and  luxuriating  in  rioting  and  drunkenness ; 
for  God  is  coming  into  this  world  to  teke  account  of  the  race  that 
has  inhabited  it,  how  they  have  used  its  furniture ;  whether  for  His 
glory  whose  it  is,  or  for  their  own  loss  and  everlasting  destruction. 
"  Brethren,  the  time  is  short" 

IL  Now,  we  encounter   the  worldling's  maxim,  which  is  in  the 
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teeth  of  Paulas  teaching — namely,  "  A  short  life  and  a  meny ! "  We 
understand  by  a  merry,  a  thoughtless  life — i,e.,  unpeiplexed,  unencum- 
l>ei"ed  with  cares. 

We  reply,  this  maxim  would  be  sound  if  man  were  just  an  animal, 
and  no  more  ;  if  he  had  no  soul,  and  were  he  to  drop  as  the  beasts  do, 
then  were  the  ancients  right :  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die."  And  to  this,  the  current  of  infidelity  is  rapidly  driving  along 
the  unhappy  crowds  of  those  who,  in  our  day,  "  professing  themselves 
wise  have  become  fools." 

"  K  man  were  nothing  and  nauffht  after  death, 
Then  might  the  drunkard  reel  o'er  his  foXH  bowl ; 
And  when  it's  drain'd,  fill  up  another  to  the  brim, 
And  laugh  at  the  poor  bugbear,  Death." 

But  if  our  short  span  of  existence  here  passes  away  into  another 
stage  of  being, — ^if  the  living,  reasoning,  inventive,  ingenious  spirit  in 
man  be  deathless,  therefore  immortal, — to  spend  the  introductory  span 
to  a  ceaseless  existence  of  happiness  or  misery,  in  dreaming  away  the 
days  and  nights,  and  giving  to  the  winds  sorrows,  cares,  and  pleasure, 
as  alike  fugitive  and  soon  to  end,  must  be  pronounced  by  all  reason- 
able and  calmly-reflective  minds  to  be  the  very  height  of  madness. 

But  you,  my  readers,  you  do  not  so  believe.  You  know  that  you 
are  on  a  journey  to  an  eternal  home  of  some  sort  beyond  the  grave. 
Well,  and  "  the  time  you  have  to  spend  here  is  short."  I  suppose,  if 
you  were  to  embark  for  a  foreign  shore  next  week  or  month,  you 
would  liencefonvai*d  pass  up  and  down  these  streets  with  a  mind  little 
taken  up  about  the  city  improvements,  monuments  reared,  and  blocks 
of  buildings  a-rearing.  You  would  be  earnestly  setting  about  prepa- 
ration in  clothing,  seeming  berths  for  the  voyage,  settling  aU  out- 
standing claims  among  citizens  you  were  soon  to  see  no  more  for  ever. 
And  this  would  be  tlie  beliaviour  of  rational  beings.  Yea,  and  your 
urgency  in  forwarding  matters  would  increase  with  the  nearness  of  the 
time  of  your  departure.  Now,  is  it  not  very  extraordinaiy  that  the 
generality  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  who  know  that  they  must  remove 
hence  soon,  and  so  soon  that  there  may  riot  be  oiu  hour  to  arrange  for 
embarking  on  the  river  of  Death,  that  we  see  them  doing  business  by 
deeds  and  chaitei's,  with  a  ficiy  earnestness,  as  if  drawn  for  eternity, 
and  their  heads  and  hands  and  hearts  evidently  as  full  as  they  can 
hold  of  plans,  and  purposes,  and  new  discoveries,  and  delusive  hopes, 
for  the  future,  just  as  if — in  fact,  they  could  not  do  otherwise  if  they 
were  certain  that  here  they  were  to  live  always  ?  And  O,  what  need- 
be  there  is  for  raisipg  a  warning  voice  against  this  artificially-forced 
manner  of  life.  Wliat  is  it,  do  you  think,  which  neutralises  or 
counteracts  Paul's  sentcntiously-expressed  wisdom  in  their  minds: 
"  Brethren,  the  time  is  short "  ?  Is  it  not  this,  that  they  themselves 
have  a  good  chance  of  spinning  their  thread  out  to  many  years  to 
come  ?  Yea,  and  upon  this  pei*adventure  they  hang  up  the  matter  of 
their  eternity ;  aye,  hang  it  up  to  take  its  chance  !  In  truth,  you  treat 
it  in  a  manner  you  would  not  treat  one  twenty  shillings'  worth  of 
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property  in  danger.  Why,  a  burning  never  takes  place  without 
sending  the  uninsured  to  the  office,  because,  say  you,  it  may  be  our 
premises  next.  But  do  mourning-hearses  and  processions  passing  our 
door  to  the  grave  daily  startle  us  from  our  unthinking  stupidity  ?  No, 
never !  You  have  a  good,  sound  constitution,  or  you  are  of  a  long-lived 
generation — such  indeed  that  every  one  of  them  died  in  old  age ; 
and  you  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  otherwise  with  you. 
Or,  you  are  young,  and  it  is  not  time  to  prepare  for  home  beyond.  Or, 
your  affairs  are  in  a  chaotic  state,  you  could  not  think  of  djring  yet. 
Now,  dear  friends,  stop  and  think:  is  not  the  world's  manner  of 
meeting  Paul's  aphorism,  "Brethren,  the  time  is  short,"  just, — madness  ? 
What  else  is  it  ?  what  else  can  it  be  ?  and  is  not  this  the  god  of  this 
world  blinding  the  eyes  of  them  who  believe  not,  lest  they  should  see 
with  their  eves,  hear  with  their  ears,  be  converted,  and  saved  ?  The 
hour  is  at  band  when  you  who  have  wives  and  husbands,  and  pro- 
perty, "  will  be  as  if  you  had  none."  You  will  be  taking  your  last 
look  from  the  dying  bed,  of  wife,  or  husband,  or  children,  or  furniture, 
or  bonds,  or  biUs ;  and  0,  how  changed  then !  All  that  interested  you 
here  shall  have  lost  your  heart ;  they  shall  have  dropped  away  from  it 
''  asif  oi  interest  in  the  world  you  had  none ;"  a  vast  vacuum  shall  be 
felt  around  you,  and  in  advance  of  you  "  scenes  surpassing  fable,  yet 
true ;"  but  ail  so  new,  so  strange,  so  overpowering,  and  so  confounding 
to  sense,  that  if  your  eternity  has  not  been  prepared  for,  you  will  wish 
in  yourselves  that  you  had  no  being,  so  terrible  is  the  hour  of  passing 
away  into  the  unseen  and  imknown !  0,  then,  how  will  tlie  past  years 
of  thorough  and  unchecked  worldliness  appear  ?  How  the  repeated 
warnings,  how  the  salutary  alarms,  how  the  kind  monitions,  how  the 
faithful  remonstrances,  how  the  reproofs  of  conscience,  that  were 
drowned  in  the  buzz  of  busy  preparation  for  an  extended  residence  on 
earth  ?  How  will  you  face  the  solemn  review  ?  for  to  hide  you  from  it 
will  be  impossible :  there  will  tlien  be  nothing  to  divert  your  wild,  bewil- 
dered imagination.  You  must  meet  all  tliis ;  you  must  look  at  it ; 
look  away  you  cannot;  and  "how  will  your  heart  endure  or  your 
liands  be  strong,"  as  the  panorama  of  all  material  creation  is  passing 
away  beliind  you,  never  to  be  recalled,  and  God  and  you  are  on  the 
point  of  meeting  alo-ne,  to  settle  the  accounts  of  your  stewardship ! 

"  Brethren,  the  time  is  short ; "  too  short  to  be  all  devoted  to  the 
business  of  this  passing  world ;  too  short  to  give  it  up  to  pleasures 
and  amusements ;  and  far  too  short  to  admit  of  our  throwing  away  the 
precious  minutes,  not  to  be  compared  with  mines  of  silver  and  gold 
Short  enough,  I  trow,  for  accomplishing  the  great  business  for  which 
we  were  bom :  "  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Hifa  for  ever."  Short 
enough  for  exploring  the  wonders  of  creation  and  revelation — the  two 
ponderous  volumes  which  unfold  His  being,  character,  and  will  con- 
cerning us.  Shall  we,  then,  make  it  shorter  by  inventing  means  of 
disposing  of  it — shall  I  say  of  killing  it.  Short  enoxigh  for  the  work 
of  a  Christian  man  s  preparing  himself,  in  knowledge  and  holiness, 
for  the  society  he  may  any  moment  be  called  to  join.    The  shortness 
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of  time,  my  friends,  is  proverbial ;  yet  is  it  a  thought  to  be  shot  into 
the  hearts  both  of  saints  and  sinners — not  once  a  year,  when  the  globe 
has  encircled  the  central  orb,  but  every  day  and  every  hour.  No 
sentence  is  so  glibly  pronounced,  and  none  so  thoughtlessly  spoken. 
So  commonplaoe  the  words,  "  time  is  short,"  that,  unless  when  a  con- 
veyonce  is  to  start  or  a  ship  is  clearing  out  from  the  docks  to  seaward, 
it  cardes  not  a  particle  of  weight  with  it ;  or  when  the  tide  of  life  is 
ebbing  away,  and  the  pulse  has  begun  to  give  signs  tliat  a  standstill  is 
at  hand.  "  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  to  wisdom." 

Three  classes  are  to  be  addressed  now. 

First,  to  the  young ;  this  subject  is  for  you. 

The  text  does  not  appear  to  be  true  from  your  point  of  view. 
Looking  forward,  time  seems  long  and  lazy  too ;  for  the  objects  of 
desire  you  cherish  are  long  of  arriving.  "  Oh,  when  shall  we  be  men 
and  women  \ "  And  you  would,  if  you  could,  at  once  leap  forward 
and  seize  the  prize.  But  let  us  tell  you,  dear  young  friends,  if  you 
shall  ever  reach  old  age,  your  opinions  shall  have  undergone  a  strange 
revolution ;  at  t?uU  standpoint,  how  short  will  time  appear  then  1  And  if 
you  now,  presuming  on  the  length  of  it,  give  no  heed  to  good  counsel 
now,  so  as  to  make  good  your  escape  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and 
to  lay  up  a  foundation  of  Scriptural  knowledge  and  experience,  ah, 
how  you  shall  lament  your  foUy  when  too,  too  late  !  "  I  called,  and 
ye  refused ;  I  have  stretched  out  My  hand,  and  ye  did  not  regard : 
ye  have  set  at  nought  all  My  counsel,  and  would  Ixave  none  of  my 
reproof:  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity;  I  wiU  mock  when  your 
fear  cometh :  when  your  fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  destruc- 
tion Cometh  as  a  whirlwind,  when  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon 
you :  then  shall  they  call  upon  Me,  but  I  wUl  not  answer ;  they  shall 
seek  Me  early,  but  they  shcdl  not  find  Me."  Then,  0  1  then  was  the 
ciy  of  the  expiring  sinner,  "  a  world  for  an  inch  of  time." 

Second,  to  the*  middle-aged ;  this  is  for  you. 

" Brethren, the  time  is  short" — your  time  is.  Your  sun  has  crossed 
the  meridian,  the  best  of  your  time  is  over,  whatever  you  have 
made  of  it  To  you,  above  all  others,  the  evangelical  exhortation  to 
"  redeem  time "  comes  home  with  greatest  force.  Have  you  not  lost 
large  portions  of  it  ?  given  to  actual,  necessary  business  more  than 
its  equitable  share,  and  so  much  was  lost  to  God  and  His  cause,  for 
which  time  was  given  you.  You  have  lost,  too,  in  do-nothing  times, 
positive  idleness;  and  how  much  in  pleasure-seeking,  in  pleasure- 
taking,  in  amusements,  in  matters  of  curiosity,  and  feeding  the  fancy  ? 
You  have  been  often  startled  at  the  cry  of  business  claims,  and  you 
race  to  your  post  But  how  often  has  the  heavenly  Master's  still 
small  voice  been  heard,  "  Son,  go  work  in  My  vineyard  "  ? 

Now,  then,  feUow-Christians,  advancing  age  presses  hard  upon  your 
cksa  The  I'oad  you  have  come  you  cannot  retrace.  0,  no !  What- 
ever mistakes,  neglects,  or  errors  you  have  conmiitted,  there  is  no 
going  back.    Go,  repentant  son,  daughter,  to  the  fountain  of  Christ  to 
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wash ;  blessed  be  God,  that  it  is  uot  yet  too  late.  The  scarlet  and 
crimson  shall  faith's  washing  clear  away;  but  what  remains  now 
to  be  done?  Why,  this:  "To  rejoice,  as  though  you  rejoiced  not; 
to  weep,  as  though  you  wept  not ;  to  possess,  as  though  you  possessed 
not."  But  withal,  this  too :  "  What  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might!*  "  Redeem,  redeem  the  time,"  for  it  hastens.  "  Man 
runs  from  time,  and  time  from  man" — ^who  knows  in  what  tliis  double 
flight  shall  end  ? 

Third,  to  the  aged  Christians ;  this  is  for  you  as  well. 

Ye  know  whither  ye  are  going.  Jesus  ye  know,  and  He  is  the 
way.  Ye  are  "justified  by  faith,  ye  have  peace  with  God,  and  rejoice 
in  hope  of  His  glory."  Boast  not,  however ;  nothing  but  grace — ^rich 
grace — ^hath  done  this  for  you.  And  you  feel  *'the  earthly  house 
fading ;"  its  rafters  shake ;  small  rents  and  crevices  are  in  the  walls, 
time  has  made ;  the  comfortable  abode  it  has  been  to  you,  it  is  not 
now  nor  ever  can  be  any  more.  And  you  are  prepared  to  remove. 
"Be  patient,  brethren;  tlie  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  on."  Be 
found  in  waiting  attitude,  like  the  great,  good  soul,  who  answered 
the  inquiry  of  a  friend,  "  How  are  you  ? "  saying,  "  I  am  waiting  for 
permission  to  die ! " 

If  you  think  the  tinu  is  longer  tlian  it  used  to  be,  and  the  waij 
longer  than  it  used  to  be,  and  the  climate  colder  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  foAxs  not  so  blithe  and  happy  as  they  used  to  be,  nor  the  iiwW, 
take  it  all  in  all,  what  it  once  was,  "  bretlien,  the  time  is  short ;"  all 
this  will  be  mended  shortly,  and  you  shall  get  to  where  all  shall  be  to 
your  mind,  and  your  mind  to  everybody  and  everything. 

Meanwhile,  do  your  best  to  the  last  minute,  for  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity, for  that  is  the  best  and  happiest  thing  on  this  side  heaven. 

Aliquis. 


Cantbws  ,kt  Snentific  gonbks  of  Hdj  Btnpxt. 

THERE  exists  a  large  class  of  thoughtful  men,  whose  minds  revolt 
from  the  Bible  as  the  expression  of  a  Divine  revelation,  only 
l)ecause  they  see,  or  think  they  see,  in  it  statements  which  are 
in  open  antagonism  to  the  discoveries  of  modem  science.  Hence  they 
turn  from  its  pages  with  a  feeling  that  it  is  behind  the  age,  and  that 
it  must  be  looked  upon  as  among  the  things  which  are  exploded  and 
past.  Believing,  for  example,  in  man's  genealogical  descent,  througli 
endless  evolutions,  from  one  primordial  genu ;  in  man's  prehistoric 
Jintiquity  running  back  into  thousands  of  centuries ;  in  man's  aboriginal 
state  of  savagery ;  and  in  other  similar  theories,  they  say,  "  The  Bible 
contradicts  these  important  discoveries  of  modem  science,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  have  been  supematurally  inspired." 
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Snch  being  the  creed  of  certain  scientific  doubters,  many  others, 
who  have  little  pretension  to  any  real  scientific  attainments  them- 
selves, are  so  far  influenced  by  the  bold  assertion,  that  their  faith 
begins  to  stagger,  and  tlieir  reverence  for  Scripture  gets  gradually 
sapped  and  undermined.  In  this  way  doubt  spreads,  and  unbelief 
becomes  consolidated 

To  such  persons  let  me  say — 

Caution  I. — Is  it  not  possible  that  these  new  doctrines  of  science, 
which  appear  to  you  so  contradictory  to  the  Scriptures,  may,  after 
idl,  prove  only  ingenious  guesses  and  imperfect  specidations,  capable 
of  being  very  much  modified,  if  not  ^together  displaced,  by  the 
prosecution  of  further  researches  ? 

Whatever  the  founders  or  devotees  of  these  opinions  may  affirm  to 
the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  noted  that  not  one  of  their 
theories  has  yet  been  established  on  a  basis  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  assault;  not  one  has  yet  been  universally  accepted  by  scientific 
men  as  really  incapable  of  dispute.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
among  the  teachings  of  science,  there  are  some  discoveries,  such  as 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  on  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  Harvey's  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  fixed  and 
incontrovertible,  while  others  are  still  before  the  world  on  probation-^ 
mere  theories,  based,  it  may  be,  upon  the  observation  of  a  certain 
number  of  recognised  facts,  yet  liable  to  be  reversed  by  closer  and 
fuller  observations  of  a  later  date.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
some  of  those  scientific  beliefs  which  it  would  have  been  high  treason 
against  science,  a  few  years  ago,  to  dispute,  have  now  been  altogether 
abandoned.  In  geology,  for  example,  there  have  been  many  recent 
changes  of  opinions.  Some  years  ago,  no  man  of  science  would  have 
risked  his  reputation  for  knowledge  by  speaking  of  the  primitive  rocks 
as  fossiliferous,  yet  recent  discoveries  in  Canada  have  compelled 
geologists  to  alter  their  belief ;  and  now,  no  truly  scientific  student 
would  dream  of  denying  that  organic  remains  may  exist  in  the  oldest 
and  lowest  rocks.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  adduce  other  changes  of 
belief  in  various  departments  of  modern  science. 

I,  therefore,  lay  before  my  hesitating  and  doubting  friends  the 
following  appeal :  *'  Take  your  stand  upon  facts  such  as  these,  and 
say,  I  will  wait  a  little  longer  before  I  allow  my  mind  to  be  distiurbed 
and  unsettled  in  its  religious  faith.  Further  inquiry  and  research 
may  lead  these  very  men  whose  writings  now  perplex  me  to  modify 
or  retract  their  opinions.  If  theories  which  are  considered  well 
established  by  science  at  one  time  have  to  be  altered  on  a  new  set  of 
grounds  at  another  time,  may  I  not  reasonably  hesitate  before  I 
grow  either  angry  or  sad  at  any  of  these  alleged  discrepancies  with 
Scripture  ? " 

In  other  words,  whenever  speculative  opinions  are  not  yet  abso- 
lutely settled,  the  wisest  course  is  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  suspended 
judgment    That  was  a  fine  saying  of  the  ancients,  **  God  is  patie^t 
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because  He  is  eternal."  We  may  say  the  same  of  truth  also.  Truth, 
when  attacked  by  error,  can  affoi*d  to  wait  in  patience ;  Inasmuch 
as,  during  the  progress  of  ages,  all  mistaken  deductions  naturally 
become  corrected  through  a  larger  accumulation  of  facts. 

Let  us  now,  however,  go  a  step  farther,  and  appeal  to  those  who  have 
no  suspended  judgment  upon  these  opinions,  but  who  hold  them  in  a 
fixed  and  firm  belief,  which  refuses  all  place  for  such  an  argument  as 
that  just  given.  I  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  yield  to 
those  beliefs ;  for  they  certainly  ai*e  not  yet  established  upon  a  basis 
which  is  definite  and  incontrovertible.  But  I  assume  the  very  worst 
that  can  be  conceived,  and  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  they  are 
proved ;  and  I  meet  such  scientific  doubters  on  their  own  grounds. 

Caution  II. — Is  it  not  right  and  I'easonable,  in  that  case,  to  dis- 
tiiiguish  between  the  substance  of  Eevelation  as  delivered  by  God, 
and  the  Interpretations  of  that  Eevelation  as  deduced  by  man  ? 

Few  mistakes  have  produced  greater  misunderstandings  between 
religion  and  science  than  the  confusion  of  these  two  subjects.  Yet  it 
is  a  mistake  of  which,  until  very  lately,  the  Church  has  been  herself 
guilty.  It  was  so  in  the  days  of  St  Augustine,  when,  on  the  ground 
of  a  popular  and  old-fasliioned  interpretation  of  Scripture,  that 
ancient  father  of  the  Church  thouglit  it  heresy  to  believe  the  world 
to  be  a  globe.  It  was  the  same  in  the  days  of  Columbus,  when  an 
ecclesiastical  conclave  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Salamanca  actually 
contended  that  his  discoveries  could  not  be  true,  otherwise  St.  Jerome 
and  St.  Augustine  must  have  been  wrong.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
days  of  Galileo,  when  the  Inquisition  of  Rome  committed  that 
philosopher  to  prison,  and  obliged  him,  as  a  saving  penance,  to  repeat 
once  a  week  during  Ihree  years  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  simply 
because  his  discoveries  were  supposed  to  contradict  Divine  revelation. 
Whereas  the  fact  was,  that  in  cJl  these  cases  the  progress  of  scientific 
discovery  did  not  cdntradict  Eevelation  itself,  but  only  the  here- 
ditary and  traditional  interpretation  of  certain  texts,  which,  in  no  true 
sense,  required  such  a  meaning  to  be  put  upon  them. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if,  under  treatment  so  unreasonable^ 
the  scientific  men  of  those  days  should  have  begun  to  feel  a  silent 
contempt  for  theology,  or  to  entertain  secret  thoughts  of  scepticism  ? 
And  can  anyone  be  surprised  if  a  like  dogmatism  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  in  the  present  day  should  produce,  even  in  a  more  aggravated 
form,  the  same  results  ? 

How  often,  for  example,  have  men  of  science  been  driven  into 
scepticism  by  the  adherence  of  theologians  to  the  belief  that  the  Bible 
teaches  the  age  of  the  world  to  be  only  6,000  years,  when,  in  reality, 
it  does  no  such  thing !  Again,  that  it  necessitates  our  holding  the 
Noachian  deluge  to  have  been  co-extensive  with  tlie  entire  surface  of 
the  globe,  notwithstanding  it  may  be  clearly  shown  that  its  language, 
properly  interpreted,  compels  no  such  opinion !  And  again,  that  we 
must  needs  believe  from  Scripture  in  the  recomposition  of  our  bodies 
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at  the  general  resurrection,  out  of  the  identical  particles  which 
belonged  to  them  ages  before,  although,  by  the  chemistry  of  natui-e, 
many  of  those  particles  must  have  become  absorbed  into  a  succession 
of  other  bodies  also !  The  reiteration  of  such  statements  as  these,  as 
though  they  were  the  neoessaiy  teachings  of  the  Bible,  has  produced 
much  needless  antagonism  to  revelation. 

I  know  that  some  men  of  science  object  to  these  theological  modifica- 
tions of  old  interpretation  as  illegitimate  and  unconscientious,  especially 
in  such  a  case  as  that  of  tlie  non-universality  of  tlie  Jfoachian  deluge, 
the  language  concerning  whicli  they  maintain  to  be  utterly  incapable 
of  any  such  change.  This  is  an  assertion  which  is  very  easily  made. 
The  answer  to  it,  however,  is  both  easy  and  indisputable.  For  many 
years  before  the  era  of  modern  geology,  and  long  before  any  apparent 
necessity  arose  for  this  change  of  interpretation  from  the  progress  of 
science,  both  Bishoj)  Stillingfleet,  a.d.  1662,  in  his  (h-igineB  Sacj^ce, 
and  Matthew  Poole,  a.d.  1680,  in  liis  Anriotatians,  alike  maintained 
the  probability  of  it. 

But  even  if  it  had  been  otlierwise,  why  should  not  the  improved 
knowledge  of  our  present  age  permit  us  to  reconsider  traditional  views 
of  the  meaning  of  ancient  authors  ?  Indeed,  why  do  I  ask  the 
question,  when  it  is  already  allowed  in  secular  literature?  Is  not 
every  student  of  Herodotus,  for  example,  well  aware  how  certain 
passages  in  his  writings,  whicli  used  to  be  interpreted  in  one  way, 
have  now  come  to  be  looked  at  in  quite  a  different  light,  through  our 
comparatively  recent  explorations  of  Eg}rpt  and  Assyria?  By  this 
means  some  of  his  passages  which  were  formerly  obscure,  have  at  last 
become  intelligible.  Others,  though  apparently  plain  before,  we  dis- 
cover to  be  no  less  plain  still,  notwithstanding  we  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  interpret  them  differently.  Well,  then,  if  we  possess  this 
right  to  alter  old  interpretations  of  the  words  of  classic  authora, 
without  impeaching  the  veracity  of  their  writings,  why  may  we  not 
have  the  same  liberty  in  regard  to  the  sacred  writers  ?  Inspiration 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  It  is  a  simple  affair  of  gram- 
matical investigation  and  of  literary  criticism,  to  both  of  which  pro- 
cesses the  Bible  is  necessarily  subject  quite  as  much  as  any  other 
book. 

The  propriety,  for  example,  of  our  interpreting  the  Hebrew  word 
"  Vom'*  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  not  as  a  natural  day,  but  as  an 
epoch  of  extended  duration  (whether  agieeable  to  the  deduction  of 
science  or  not),  is  merely  a  question  of  criticism.  So  with  the  creation 
of  inorganic  matter,  as  described  in  the  fii*st  verse  of  that  chapter. 
Whether  those  grand  words,  "  In  the  beginning,'*  may  not  justly  be 
referred  to  a  primeval  period  of  unnamed  length,  during  which  all 
the  molecular  atoms  and  physical  forces  of  the  universe  were  originated, 
and  passed  through  a  succession  of  indefinitely  numerous  transforma- 
tions, until  the  heavenly  bodies  had  been  arranged  in  their  present 
orbits;  or  whether  they  oblige  us  to  believe  in  an  immediate  and 
sudden  act  of  creational  construction,  by  which  every  world  in  its 
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orbit  was  perfected  at  once;  these  are  questions  of  consideration 
which  may  be  fairly  and  honestly  discussed.  That  the  latter  opinion 
should  have  been  held  by  our  old  interpreters  does  not  at  all  guarantee 
its  correctness;  while  the  circumstance  that  modem  interpreters 
have  adopted  the  former  opinion,  suggests  no  reason  of  itself  wliy 
they  shoidd  be  wrong.  In  like  manner,  whether  our  old  traditional 
belief  of  there  having  been  six  distinct  and  separate  acts  of  suddenly 
perfected  creation  (as  apparently  related  in  that  chapter),  be  so 
imperatively  bound  up  with  the  text  of  Scripture,  that  the  whole 
truth  of  revelation  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  issue ;  or  whether  the 
belief  that  one  slowly  and  continuously  acting  series  of  evolutionary 
creative  movements,  marked  out  into  six  distinctive  groups  as  they 
passed  from  one  to  the  other,  may  not  be  an  equally  just  and  honest 
exposition  of  the  chapter  ;-thi3  is  as  plain  a  question  for  literary  and 
grammatical  criticism  as  anything  wliich  belongs  to  a  passage  in  the 
Greek  text  of  Herodotus  can  be. 

It  does  not  devolve  upon  me  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  a  similar  difference  of  interpretation  may  exist  with  reference 
to  the  next  two  chapters  of  Genesis ;  i.e.,  whether  they  contain  records 
of  actual  facts  in  a  historical  narrative  or  records  of  truth  conveyed 
under  a  form  of  sacred  allegory.    It  is  quite  sufficient  to  allege  that 
in  either  case  they  may  have  been  equally  well  inspired  by  the  Hol)^ 
Spirit,  and  have  substantially  imparted  the  same  moral  teaching. 
That  point  must  be  decided  by  fair  investigation,  and  by  an  honest 
literary  criticism  of  the  text.     All  I  want  to  impress  upon  men  of 
modem  science  is,  that  not  every  old  interpretation  of  Scripture  is 
necessarily  its  tme  meaning.     The  interpretation  is  of  man,  and  may 
be  false.    The  revelation  is  from  God,  and  must,  so  far,  be  tme. 
Hence,  if  I  were  speaking   to  professed  believers,   I  should    say : 
"  Cease  your  dogmatic  enforcement  of  mere  traditional  interpretation ; 
and  when  science  has  unmistakably  demonstrated  that  you  are  wrong, 
do  not  denounce  her  as  heretical,  because  she  seems  to  you  to  differ 
liom  the  Bible ;  for  it  may  be  neither  science  nor  the  Bible  which 
need  correction,  but  only  your  own  mistaken  interpretation.*'    Speak- 
ing, however,  as  I  now  do,  to  douiters,  1  put  it  rather  the  other 
way,  saying :  "  Do  not  tliink  that  revelation  is  responsible  for  all  the 
opinions  which  a  past  age,  more  ignorant  than  our  own,  may  have 
fastened  upon  it.     Do  not  be  alienated  from  the  Word  of  God,  because 
intolerance  and  ignorance  may  have  forced  it  to  teach  as  divinely 
true  what  you  know  to  be  philosophically  false.     If  the  time  has 
arrived  when,  as  in  the  days  of  Galileo,  we  must  surrender  some  of 
the  popular  interpretations  of  Scripture,  do  not  suppose  that  such  a 
change  of  interpretation  is  feigned,  or  that  it  necessarily  affects  the 
substance  of  what  has  been  revealed;  do  not  say  that  revelation  is 
itself  in  fault,  but  confess  at  once  that  the  mistake  may  have  rather 
arisen  out  of  man's  imperfect  conception  of  its  tme  meaning." 


"^e  may  now  advance  a  step  farther. 
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Cautiox  III. — In  reading  the  Bible  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  remember  that  it  was  written  nnder  I)i\dne  Inspiration,  not  to 
give  us  an  exact  outline  of  science,  or  a  condensed  handbook  of 
philosophy,  but  to  provide  us  with  a  revelation  of  moral  and 
spiritual  tnith  for  the  purpose  of  our  salvation.  Consequently,  as 
time  goes  forward,  and  fresh  researches  into  the  fields  of  nature 
oj^en  out  new  discoveries  of  physical  plienomenn,  these  two  spheres 
of  knowledge — ^the  one  natural,  the  other  supernatural — being  dis- 
tinct from  the  beginning,  need  never  interfere  with  or  contradict 
one  another. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this,  after  aU,  is  the  best  and  safest  ground 
on  which  to  rest ;  and  especially  the  best  to  place  before  the  more 
advanced  students  of  science.  Archbishop  Whately  brings  it  out  with 
his  usual  clearness  in  one  of  his  Essays,  where  he  says,  "  We  must  not 
expect  to  learn  anything  from  revelation,  except  what,  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  it  is  practically  important  for  us  to  know.  Of  other 
inquiries  there  are  some,  such  as  tliose  respecting  the  laws  of  nature, 
winch  it  is  safe  and  laudable  to  pursue  by  other  means  within  our 
reach ;  by  the  light  of  reason,  aided  by  observation  and  experiment. 
OiUy  let  no  one  seek  for  a  system  of  astronomy,  or  of  geology,  or  of 
any  other  branch  of  physical  science,  in  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
designed  to  teach  men  not  natural  philosophy,  but  religion.  Kor 
let  them  be  forced  into  the  service  of  any  particular  theory  on  those 
subjects;  nor,  again,  complained  of,  for  not  famishing  sufficient 
information  on  such  points.  Nor  let  any  jealous  fears  be  cherished, 
lest  the  pursuits  of  science  should  interfere  with  revelation.  We  may 
be  confident  that  a  judicious  and  honest  search  after  truth,  conducted 
without  any  unfair  prejudice  or  invidious  design,  can  never  ultimately 
lead  to  any  conclusion  that  is  really  irreconcilable  with  a  true  reve- 
lation. But  so  totally  distinct  are  the  objects  respectively  proposed, 
that  innumerable  varieties  of  opinion  on  scientific  subjects  may,  and 
in  fact  do  exist,  among  men  who  are  aU  sincerely  agreed  in  ac  W- 
ledging  the  authority  of  Scriptura" 

Bishop  Hoisley.  in  his  t^ty-ninth  Sermon,  has  similar  remarks, 
made  with  equal  clearness,  though  with  less  of  cautious  reserve,  when 
he  says,  "  Divine  revelation  which  is,  in  other  words,  a  discoveiy  of 
some  parts  of  Grod's  OMm  knowledge  made  by  Himself,  notwithstanding 
that  fallible  men  have  been  the  instruments  of  the  communication, 
must  be  perfectly  free  from  all  mixture  of  human  ignorance  and 
error  in  the  particular  subject  in  which  the  discovery  is  made.  The 
discovery  may,  and,  unless  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  were 
infinite,  it  cannot  but  be,  limited  and  partial ;  but  as  far  as  it  extends 
it  must  be  acctuBte ;  for  a  false  proposition  or  mistake  is  the  reverse 
of  a  discoveiy.  In  whatever  relates,  therefore,  to  religion,  either  in 
theory  or  practice,  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writers  was  infallible 
as  far  as  it  extended ;  or  then*  inspiration  had  been  a  pretence.  But 
on  other  subjects,  not  iuuuediately  connected  with  theology  or  morals, 

H 
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it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  were  equally  enlightened.  Tlio 
apostles  and  prophets  might  be  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  task 
assigned  tbem  as  teachers  of  tliat  wisdom  which '  maketh  wise  to 
salvation;'  though  in  the  structure  and  mechanism  of  tlte  material 
world  they  were  less  instnictod  than  Copernicus  or  Newton.  Want 
of  information  in  the  profane  sciences  may,  for  anything  that  appears 
to  the  contrary,  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  a  religious  teacher;  since  it  is  not  all  knowledge,  but  religious 
knowledge  only,  tlmt  such  a  teacher  is  sent  to  propagate  and  im- 
prove." 

Addressing  myself,  therefore,  to  all  philosopliical  doubters,  let  me  say, 
"  Disentangle  your  minds  from  the  idea  that  Scripture  is  dependent 
for  its  verification  upon  the  discoveries  of  science,  or  that  science  is 
dependent  for  its  reception  upon  the  words  of  Scripture.  These  t^'o 
centres  of  thought  are  separated  by  their  own  respective  functions ; 
being  neither  coterminous  on  the  one  hand,  nor  rival  and  hostile  on 
the  other.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  tliat  a  new  revelation 
were  to  be  given  us,  and  that,  in  an  outburst  of  inspiration,  the 
writer  or  speaker  were  to  describe  the  dew  as  falling,  or  the  work  of 
creation  as  finished,  would  there  be  any  reasonable  grounds  for 
rejecting  his  testimony  as  to  the  spiritual  truth  he  announced, 
because  science  has  discovered  that  dew  never  falls,  or  that  vast  beds 
of  chalk  are  still  being  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ?  Would  he  not  be  able  very  fairly  to  reply  that  his  mission 
was  not  scientific,  but  religious  ?  Credentuds  of  another  kind  might, 
of  course,  be  properly  demanded,  before  the  revelation  was  acknow- 
ledged. But,  surely,  if  those  were  satisfactorily  evidenced,  it  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable  to  reject  them  upon  grounds 
which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  specific  purposes  for 
which  he  had  been  sent 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  certain  difficulties  which  attend  our  calcu- 
lations of  Biblical  chronology  in  the  early  histoty  of  mankind.  Every 
student  of  this  subject  is  aware  that  there  are  two  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament :  the  one  Hebrew,  from  which  our  English  Bible  has  been 
translated ;  the  other  Greek,  which  was  translated  from  an  old  Hebrew 
text  200  years  B.C.  Now  these  two  versions  vary  in  their  accounts  of 
the  world's  chronology  between  Adam  and  Abraham  by  many  centu- 
ries. Such  being  the  case,  we  must  infer  one  of  two  things ;  either 
that  systems  of  chronology  ore  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  Divine 
Bevelation ;  or  that,  while  important  and  necessary  to  it,  the  whole 
subject  of  its  early  settlement  is  uncertain  and  imperfect.  The  last 
supposition  iB»  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  incredible.  Hence,  the 
only  practical  inference  is,  that  the  early  chronology  of  mankind 
remains  an  undetermined  quantity  in  Scripture,  and  that  science  may 
therefore  pursue  its  researches  into  arehieology  without  giving  any 
just  offence  to  our  £aith  in  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  of  eternal  truth. 

Why  should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  this  ?    The  secrets  of  science 
fire  discoverable  by  reason  alone,  requiring  no  powers  of  discermnent 
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l)eyond  those  which  are  communicated  by  the  natural  gifts  of  human 
genius.  But  Revelation  is  the  communication  of  trutlis  whicli  had 
otherwise  been  unknown  to  human  genius,  and  which  are  totally  dis- 
tinct from  all  scientific  phenomena.  If  theologians  would  only  unite 
with  philosophers  on  this  platform,  each  being  content  to  occupy  their 
own  ground  without  Ul-will  or  jealousy,  the  future  would  be  full  of 
hope.  If  the  defenders  of  Divine  Revelation  would  but  give  up 
attempting  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  as  necessarily  a  guide  upon 
scientific  as  it  is  upon  religious  Questions ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  students  of  physical  philosophy  would  but  give  up  despising  the 
Bible  as  a  revektion  from  God,  because  parts  of  it  may  not  exactly 
fit  into  some  of  their  own  scientific  discoveries,  we  should  then  have 
conciliation  on  both  sides  without  compromise,  and  each  would  learn 
wisely  to  respect  the  other.  It  would  then  be  seen  that  science  pur- 
sued carefully,  and  Revelation  interpreted  rightly,  alike  utters  the 
voice  of  truth  in  its  own  respective  department ;  and  that  while  their 
ranges  and  spheres  of  thought  are  distinct,  they  nevertheless  both 
belong  to  one  unchanging  and  everlasting  empire. 

Let  me  briefly  add  a  fourth  and  concluding  caution. 

Caution  IV. — If  there  are  certain  limits  to  the  range  of  scientific 
inquiry,  as  there  certainly  appear  to  be,  may  we  not  reasonably  say 
to  men  of  science,  ''  You  discover,  classify,  and  explain  the  various 
phenomena  of  nature ;  you  show  that  there  are  fixed  and  invariable 
sequences  following  the  same  prescribed  conditions  throughout  the 
whole  universe ;  you  reduce  all  these  to  order,  and  trace  them  up  to 
their  primeval  causes :  but  what  those  causes  really  are,  or  how  and 
why  they  act  in  these  various  ways,  you  cannot  explain.  For 
example,  what  can  science  do  more  than  say  that  a  body  falls 
to  the  ground  by  gravitation?  or  that  certain  substances  are 
related  to  one  another  by  laws  of  chemical  affinity  ?  Yet  what 
explanation  can  it  give  of  the  raison  d'etre  of  those  forces  ?  Under 
such  oiicomstanceSy  therefore,  may  we  not  turn  firom  science  with  a 
conviction  that  we  have  reached  the  limits  of  its  power,  and  seek 
some  other  teacher  upon  the  subject  ?  Primal  causation  being  un- 
accounted for  scientifically,  may  we  not  place  ourselves,  for  this 
discovery,  under  the  teaching  of  Divine  revelation,  which,  instead 
of  speaking  to  us  about  force,  or  matter,  or  gravitation,  or  chemical 
affinities,  simply  discourses  of  the  will  and  power  of  God  ? '' 

What  I  mean  by  this  is,  that  as  there  are  definite  points  beyond 
which  scientific  inquiry  is  unable  to  penetrate,  we  have  no  right  to  be 
blamed  if  we  look  into  Holy  Scripture  without  any  scientific  bias  as 
to  one  theory  or  another,  and  simply  accept  its  teaching  upon  the 
existence  of  a  first  great  cause  which  has  wisely  ordained  causation 
in  the  mannCT  in  which  we  find  it  working.  Where  the  one  witness 
ends,  the  other  begins.  Is  there  anything,  then,  either  unreasonable 
or  imphiloaophical  in  our  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other  ? 
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That  this  position  is  true,  no  philosopher  wiU  dispute.  For  example, 
with  reference  to  the  evolution  theory,  we  have  Professor  Tyndall's 
admission  that  it  "  does  not  solve  the  mystery  of  the  universe.  At 
bottom  it  does  nothing  more  than  transport  the  conception  of  life's 
origin  to  an  indefinitely  distant  past."  And  as  to  the  development  of 
life  from  a  primordial  germ,  he  adds,  "  If  this  were  true,  it  would  not 
be  final.  The  himian  imagination  would  infallibly  look  beyond  the 
germ  and  inquire  into  the  history  of  its  genesis."  In  other  words, 
science,  with  aU  its  powers,  finds  itself  here  at  fault  It  comes  up  at 
last  to  a  point,  where  it  is  obliged  to  confess  that  its  discoveries  end, 
where  great  questions  are  beyond  its  range  of  thought,  and  are  utterly 
incapable  of  solution.  If  at  that  point,  therefore,  we  turn  to  Divine 
revelation,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  in  it  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
couched  in  any  terms  that  are  scientific.  We  may  well  be  content 
with  what  we  find;  and  say,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  **How 
manifold  are  Thy  works !  in  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all ! "  * 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  beg  all  doubters  to  weigh  these  foregoing 
cautions  with  conscientious  care.  Let  them  reflect  (1)  that  some  of 
their  diflBculties  need  not  yet  be  a  burden  to  them ;  inasmuch  as  they 
only  rest  on  scientific  speculations,  which,  however  plausible,  have  not 
at  present  been  universally  accredited  even  by  scientific  men  them- 
selves. They  can,  therefore,  well  afford  to  put  them  aside  and  wait. 
Let  them  reflect  (2)  that  some  of  these  so-caUed  difficulties  are  no 
difficulties  at  all ;  being  merely  a  conflict  of  science  with  false  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture,  and  not  with  Scripture  itself.  Let  them 
reflect  (3)  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  or  purpose  of  God's  vevelation 
to  make  definite  communications  to  the  world  about  science,  but  only 
to  "  make  men  wise  to  salvation  "  through  the  discovery  of  religious 
truth.  (4)  That  as  there  is  a  certain  point  at  which  science  itself  fails, 
leaving  a  mystery  in  the  forces  of  the  universe  which  are  humanly 
incapable  of  solution,  we  have  a  right  to  turn  to  another  teacher,  and 
seek  their  true  solution,  apart  from  all  science,  in  the  revelation  of 
God's  Holy  Word.  Hence  I  would  say  to  the  philosopher,  "  Do  not 
reject  your  Bible,  if  it  should  be  found  sometimes  to  fail  in  a  purpose 
for  which  it  was  never  really  designed.  That  would  be  disingenuous 
and  unfair.  Seeing  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  of  God  upon  points 
of  Divine  knowledge  'which  are,  of  themselves,  beyond  any  fiiU  and 
certain  discovery  by  man,  do  not  examine  it  as  students  of  science, 
but  as  immortal  beings  turning  to  a  Fatlier's  book  which  has  been 
provided  to  make  His  children  wise  for  eternity.  Neither  use  the 
Bible  as  a  test  and  touchstone  for  the  truth  of  science,  nor  science  as 
an  engine  of  attack  against  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Use  them, 
rather,  harmoniously,  as  the  representations  of  two  distinct  and 
separate  realms  in  one  great  empire  of  truth;  and  then,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  you  will  not  only  find  your  doubts  remove,  but  faith 
will  rise  upward  on  strong  and  buoyant  wing." — ^From  Cautions  for 
Poubters,    By  Bev.  J.  H.  Titcomb  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

*  Psalm  ciy.  2i. 
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"  As  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of 

the  neayenly." — 1  Cor.  xv.  49, 

THE  great  hindrance  to  our  reception  of  the  full  power  of  these 
words  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  realising  them  as  a  present  fact  of 
experience.  We  look  into  our  life  as  it  is,  and  in  its  selfishness 
and  unbelief  we  trace  the  marked  features  of  the  image  of  the  earthy, 
with  but  few  signs  of  the  heavenly.  We  fancy  that  death  is  the  great 
magician,  at  whose  touch  the  earthy  will  fall,  and  we  shall  be  trans- 
figured into  the  image  of  the  heavenly.  And  by  thus  transferring  this 
grand  hope  entirely  to  the  future,  we  lose  its  present  power.  We  do 
not,  and  cannot  feel  the  strong  conviction  that  we,  who  are  here  to-day, 
are  the  very  beings  who  shall  wear  the  noble  image  of  the  Christ,  until 
we  have  learned  to  read  the  signs  of  that  transformation  as  a  change 
already  commenced,  and  advancing  to  its  completion.  Now,  if  we 
look  at  this  hope  in  the  light  in  which  Paul  regarded  it,  we  shall  find 
that  he  contemplated  the  change  from  the  earthy  to  the  heavenly  as 
actually  begun ;  and  if  we  can  iUusti-ate  his  words  in  that  aspect,  they 
mil  come  home  to  our  hearts  with  a  living  and  present  power.  We 
find  that  the  ground  on  which  Paul  founded  this  hope  was  in  the 
divine  law  of  progress,  which  he  states  in  verse  46  of  this  chapter, 
"Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is 
natural ;  and  afterwards  that  wliich  is  spiritual."  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  into  the  way  in  which  that  great  law — first  the  natural,  and 
then  the  spiritual — ^affords  a  proof  that  we  shall  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly,  and  then  we  shall  see  the  signs  that  that  change  has  begun. 
Paid  illustrates  it  by  referring  to  the  oi-der  of  human  history — first 
Adam^  then  Cluist  "  The  first  man,  Adam,  was  made  a  living  soul ; " 
and  the  woi-d  "soid"  here  used  is  the  same  that  in  the  14th  verse  of 
the  second  chapter  of  the  first  of  these  epistles  is  rendered  "  natural 
man."  The  first  man,  then,  had  reason,  the  sense  of  right,  the  power 
of  subduing  nature,  &c.,  powers  simply  natural ;  but  the  second  man 
was  made  "  a  quickening  spirit."  Christ,  the  great  Head  of  redeemed 
man,  came  to  elevate  him  above  the  natural  into  feUowsliip  with  the 
spiritual  world — ^into  communion  with  the  Father  and  Sonshipof  God. 
There  is  the  indication  of  the  great  law  of  progression,  first  the  natural, 
then  the  spiritual.  But  the  apostle  goes  farther.  In  saying, "  We 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,"  he  implies  that  the  law  is  seen 
not  only  in  the  order  of  history,  but  in  the  individual  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian man.  We  were  once  merely  natuml ;  endowed,  it  is  tme,  with 
reason,  with  the  power  of  discriminating  the  right  from  the  wrong, 
l>ut  under  the  sway  of  passion  or  ambition  we  knew  nothing  of  the 

*  From  **  Sermons  by  the  late  Bey.  E.  L.  Hall.     Third  Series.     Nisbet  &  Oo. 
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higher  spiritual  world.  Then,  quickened  by  the  grace  of  God  in 
Chiist,  we  became  spiritual,  rose  into  fellowship  with  Grod,  and  became 
inspired  with  hopes  which  stretch  into  eternity.  There,  acCLin,  we  see 
the  law  of  progress — first  the  natural,  then  the  spiritual  It  is  on 
that  law,  thus  manifested  in  the  individual  Christian  life,  that  I  think 
Paul  founds  the  great  hope  expressed  in  our  text.  His  aigument 
seems  to  be  this.  Because  tixe  quickening  Spirit  of  Christ  is  forming 
His  image  in  us  now,  although  its  perfection  may  be  hindered  by  the 
earthy  nature,  we  know  by  the  eternal  law  of  God — ^first  the  natural, 
and  then  the  spiritual — that  the  earthy  shall  perish,  and  we  shall 
wear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.  And  hence  we  see  how  he  regarded 
that  hope,  not  as  to  be  suddenly  consummated  by  the  magic  of  death, 
but  as  already  commenced  and  advancing  towards  its  completeness. 
He  regarded  the  Christian  life  here  as  only  in  a  state  of  infancy, 
whose  manhood  would  be  reached  in  eternity,  but  still  a  life  which 
even  now  was  growing  into  the  likeness  of  the  Saviour ;  for  that  life, 
to  some  extent,  exists  underneath  our  weakness,  and  sorrow,  and  effort 
We  are  more  heavenly  when  we  weep  tears  of  bitter  sorrow  over  a 
departed  friend,  than  if  we  were  too  hard  for  tears  at  alL  We  are 
more  heavenly  when  we  feel  the  burden  of  sin  than  if  our  hearts  were 
too  stony  to  shudder  at  it.  We  are  more  heavenly  when  we  are 
saddened  by  the  consciousness  of  our  heartlessness,  than  if  in  present 
ease  and  self-contentment  we  did  not  know  that  we  were  cold.  In 
every  deep  aspiration,  in  every  wrestling  effort,  in  every  strong  en- 
deavour of  the  spiritual  man,  Paul  saw  the  heavenly  nature  br^iking 
through  the  earthy,  waiting  only  the  last  stroke  of  death  to  shine  out 
in  full  lustre,  when  the  crosses  shall  be  changed  to  crowns,  and  the 
scars  of  conflict  shall  become  trophies  of  victory.  Just  as  the  flowers 
that  will  open  in  beauty  beneath  the  sunshine  of  summer  are  folded 
in  the  dark  buds  which  are  beaten  and  tossed  in  the  winter  winds ; 
just  as  the  strength  of  will,  and  fire  of  feeling,  and  power  of  vision  of 
the  man  are  hidden  in  the  child,  so  the  heavenly  life  is  within  us 
now ;  and,  because  it  is  there,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  reach  the  full- 
formed  image  of  the  heavenly. 

It  is  in  that  aspect  I  wish  to  try  and  illustrate  the  words  of  my 
text,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  home  to  our  hearts  as  a  hope,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  we  may  gradually  achieve  day  by  day.  They 
present  to  us  two  points  of  thought : — 

I.  Th4  great  aim  of  Christian  aspiration — "to  bear  the  image  of 
the  heavenly."  The  heavenly  nature  within  us  now  must  aspire 
after  its  own  completion  in  the  perfect  image  of  the  Lord.  That  is 
the  first  fact  for  illustration,  and  I  shall  tiy  to  illustrate  it  by  showing 
the  manner  in  which  this  nature  manifests  its  life,  and  begins  its 
progress  in  this  deep  and  constant  aspiration, 

A  momentary  glance  into  spiritual  experience  will  show  how  the 
desire  to  be  like  Christ  js  the  deepest  of  all  the  longings  of  the  soul. 
We  yearn  for  rest,  but  mere  rest  would  never  content  the  Christian. 
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We  long  for  action,  for  the  power  of  unbounded  service,  for  a  sphere 
of  divine  obedience  into  which  we  could  pour  all  the  energies  of 
our  nature,  and  for  a  spiritual  body  in  which  weariness  would  never 
impede  the  fieiy  impulses  of  the  soul.  We  pine  after  happiness, 
hut  all  the  happiness  which  poet's  fancy  ever  pictured — ^all  visions  of 
eternal  song  and  undying  beauty  would  fail  by  themselves  to  content 
the  spirit  that  has  once  been  touched  by  the  quickening  power  of 
God.  But  there  is  a  yet  deeper  longing  than  these — we  want  to 
become  holier,  to  become  stronger  and  more  heavenly  men ;  we  pant 
to  be  able  to  cast  off  the  old  garment  of  the  earthy,  and  become  pure 
as  Christ  is  pure.  We  long  for  a  life  rising  into  the  likeness  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  that  is  the  deepest  and  most  imperious  demand  of  the 
spiritual  man.  But  we  have  to  see  how  this  is  not  merely  the 
deepest,  but  the  all-embracing  aim  of  Christian  aspimtion.  Every 
prayer  for  light  breathed  before  the  veiled  mystery  of  the  world— 
every  cry  for  blessedness  uttered  by  the  restless  soul^— every  longing 
for  strength  coming  from  the  heart  conscious  of  its  weakness,  is 
gathered  up  and  centred  in  the  mighty  aim  to  bear  the  image  of  the 
Lord.  In  brief,  the  whole  of  the  heavenlv  nature  hidden  in  man 
pants  after  the  likeness  of  Ckrist,  and  thus  this  becomes  the  strongest, 
all-embracing  object  of  aspiration.  In  illustration  of  tliis,  let  us 
observe  tluit  the  image  of  Christ,  the  heavenly  One,  has  three  great 
features:  Dmne  Vision,  for  He  ever  beheld  the  Father  and  the 
spiritual  world ;  DiviTie  Zove,  for  He  ever  rested  in  the  love  of  the 
Father;  Divine  Power,  for  He  overcame  temptation  and  suffering, 
and  amid  their  fiercest  onset,  proved  Himself  their  Eling.  In  the 
attainment  of  these  is  comprised  all  the  longings  of  the  Christian 
souL 

(1.)  By  Divine  Vision  I  mean  the  spiritual  insight  that  realises  the 
presence  of  God  and  the  unseen  world ;  and  you  know  how  deeply 
that  is  an  object  of  Christian  aspiration.  We  seldom  feel  as  we 
would  the  real  nearness  of  the  Father — seldom  reach  that  state  so 
wonderfully  expressed  in  tlie  Bible  when  speaking  of  Enoch,  "  a  walk 
with  God.''  There  are,  indeed,  brief  moments  when  we  do  realise  the 
overshadowing  presence  of  the  everlasting  wings,  and  seem  to  breathe 
the  very  atmospliere  of  the  Divine ;  but  tar  oftener  are  we  subject  to 
those  moods  of  spirit  in  which  the  sense  of  God  seems  to  have 
vanished — times  when  we  strive  to  pray,  and  prayer  recoils  like  a 
mockery  on  the  cold  unbelief  of  the  heart, — ^times  in  which  the  sub- 
lime reality  of  the  Father's  presence  is  veiled,  when  the  earth  no 
longer  shines  with  His  glory,  and  we  feel  alone,  awfully  alone  !  And 
who  does  not  know  that  he  has  far  too  feeble  an  apprehension  of  the 
spiritual  world  ?  Who  of  us  is  there  that  often  realises  the  things  not 
seen  on  which  Paul  gazed  when  he  said, ''  Our  light  afiOictiou,  which 
is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory  "  ?  We  feel  tlie  hard  material  resistance  of  the  earthy, 
while,  were  om-  spiritual  vision  sti-ong,  it  would  appear  but  as  a 
shadow.    We  stand  in  blind  bewildered  giief  befoi-e  the  veil  of  adver- 
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sity,  while,  had  we  the  keen,  clear  eye  of  faith  in  the  spiritual  world 
which  surrounds  us,  we  should  be  able,  in  quiet  blessedness,  to  trace 
the  glorious  pattern  which  sorrow  is  weaving  for  us.  Thus,  to  gain 
this  vision  is  a  profound  longing  of  the  souL  And  what  does  it  mean 
but  a  desire  for  the  image  of  Christ  ?  It  is  true  enough  we  cannot  see 
God  and  the  radiance  of  eternity  with  the  bodily  eye ;  but  were  we 
like  Christ,  we  should  apprehend  them  mightily,  through  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  souL  Jesus  ever  saw  the  Father,  and  beheld  His  glory 
above  the  mist  and  tumult  of  His  earthly  life.  The  unseen  world  was 
present  to  His  vision,  and  its  music  fell  on  His  path  because  His  soul 
was  ever  in  sympathy  with  the  heavenly.  To  be  like  Him  is  to  have 
the  eye  of  the  spirit  open  to  that  Divine  vision.  Thus,  all  longings  to 
realise  the  Father,  all  prayer  for  a  present  sense  of  the  invisible,  all 
passionate  outcries  for  more  light  wrung  from  us  by  the  dark  mysteries 
of  failure  and  sorrow  are  the  aspirations  of  the  heavenly  nature  within 
us  yearning  for  the  image  of  the  Lord. 

(2.)  Divine  Love,  We  admit  always  and  often  feel  the  feebleness 
of  our  love  to  God,  but  perhaps  we  do  not  see  in  how  many  ways  we 
almost  unconsciously  aspire  after  a  deeper  love.  Grod's  love  to  us, 
and  our  love  to  Him,  seem  frequently  such  shadowy  and  tmreal  things, 
that  we  get  to  speak  of  them  in  a  hollow,  conventional  way,  until  they 
lose  all  meaning,  as  the  greatest  ideas  will  if  we  habitually  trifle  with 
them.  Yet,  what  Imt  the  love  of  God  can  really  fill  the  soul  ?  What 
means  our  perpetual  unrest  ?  Why  that  constant  reaching  forward  of 
the  spirit  after  the  unattained  ?  Why  the  palling  of  the  taste  which 
success  never  satisfies  ?  Why  that  pining,  amid  all  that  may  be  gra- 
tifying to  the  senses,  for  some  emotion  that  shall  fiU  the  soul  ?  How 
is  it  that  even  the  purest  earthly  happiness  only  places  us  on  a  higher 
peak  from  which  to  scan  the  heavens  ?  Does  it  not  all  indicate  an 
insatiable  yearning  after  that  love  of  God  which  alone  can  fiU  us  ? 
"  Oh,  that  Thou  wouldest  rend  the  heavens  and  come  down,"  is  the 
deepest  cry  of  the  heart  In  pursuit  of  everything  short  of  the  fulness 
of  the  Divine  love, 

**  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blesV 

We  long  for  an  inner  joy  that  would  bear  us  above  the  crowd  of 
troubles,  anxieties,  and  cares.  We  long  to  realise  the  love  of  the 
Father  resting  with  its  calm  blessedness  on  the  heart  We  long  for 
the  sympathy  of  the  Eternal  which  would  beat  like  a  pulse  of  omni- 
potence through  our  natures.  And  in  all  these  longings  we  are  really 
uspiring  after  the  image  of  Christ  He  was  grandly  calm  amid  the 
weariness  and  turmoil  of  His  life,  for  His  spirit  reposed  on  the 
Fatlier's  love.  Little  help  or  sympathy  had  He  here.  The  poor 
fellowsliip  of  those  fishermen  was  all  the  human  friendship  He  had. 
Often  was  He  alone — alone  through  nights  on  the  mountains,  and 
yet,  as  He  said,  "  not  alone,"  because  the  Father  was  with  Him.  A 
deep,  eternal  peace  abode  in  His  soul,  though  all  around  Him  raged 
the  tempest  of  hatred  and  the  fire  of  sconi.     Coming  from  those 
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mysterious  hours  of  His  agony,  and  in  front  of  the  very  cross  itself, 
He  said  to  the  troubled  disciples,  "  My  peace  I  give  unto  you."  Oh, 
verily,  in  that  blessedness,  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  and  peace  in  the 
heart  of  sorrow,  as  seen  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  we  behold  the  out- 
sliining  of  the  blessedness  of  the  Divine  love,  and  therefore  is  it  not 
tnie  that  aU  our  longings  for  perfect  rest  and  fellowship  and  blessed- 
ness which  that  love  alone  can  give  are  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  nature  aspiring  after  the  image  of  the  Lord  ? 

(3.)  Divine  Power.  We  aU  aspire  after  that  We  want  power  to 
wny  out  our  resolves — to  hold  the  reins  of  the  body — so  to  realise 
the  grandeur  of  eternity  as  to  be  able  to  cast  aside  the  temptations  of 
present  expediency.  He  has  known  but  little  of  the  earnestness  of 
Christian  fife  who  has  not  at  times  bewailed  his  spiritual  infirmities 
with  bitter  tears  of  self-contempt.  Jesus  was  a  king — a  conquering 
king— over  all  the  temptations  which,  as  man,  beset  His  path.  Whence 
came  that  regal  power  in  Christ  after  which  we  aspire — that  resolute, 
instant  resistance — that  elevation  above  social  influences;— that  calm 
endurance  of  suffering,  but  from  self-surrender  to  the  will,  and 
reliance  on  the  power  of  the  Father  whose  love  had  ordered  His 
course  ?  Because  He  was  the  Priest,  He  was  the  King ;  because  He 
nffered*  up  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  jdelded  Himself  utterly  to 
His  will,  and  delighted  to  do  that  will  at  the  cost  of  aU  that  was 
enticing  to  His  human  nature.  Herein  again  He  is  our  example. 
Every  effort  we  make  to  resist  temptation,  and  to  do  (iod's  will  in 
defiance  of  suffering ;  every  opposition  to  the  subtle  allurements  of 
the  carnal ;  every  endeavour  to  live  out  our  convictions  notwithstand- 
ing obloquy  and  derision ;  every  sacrifice  of  desire  for  the  sake  of 
principle — spring  from  the  aspiration  of  the  spiritual  nature  after  the 
likeness  of  Christ  Thus  the  one  comprehensive  aim  of  the  Christian 
is  the  attainment  of  the  *'  image  of  the  heavenly/' 

II.  Th&  great  hindrance  to  its  aUainvient.  "The  image  of  the 
earthy."  By  this  Paul  manifestly  means  the  body  of  corruption. 
Here  let  us  observe  that  the  body  is  felt  to  be  a  hindrance  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  heavenly  only  by  the  man  who  has  been 
qnickened  into  spiritual  aspiration.  The  doctrine  that  sin  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  clotliing  of  the  soul  in  the  body  is  false  and 
unchristian.  The  earthly  bodily  life  was  meant  to  be  an  education 
for  the  higher  spiritual  life.  But  sin  has  broken  the  harmony  of 
nature,  and  changed  transfiguration  into  death  and  corruption.  Hence 
two  results.  (1.)  The  tendency  of  the  body  to  limit  aspiration  to  t/ie 
earthy.  To  the  unspiritual  man  this  visible  material  world  is  all — 
his  universe  is  confined  by  the  narrow  limits  of  mortality.  Against 
this  tendency  of  the  earthy  image  the  Christian  fights.  Touched  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Heavenly,  he  realises  the  weight  and  weariness 
of  the  body,  and  its  inability  to  respond  to  the  higher  impulses  of  the 
spirit ;  he  feels  the  pressure  of  thoughts  which  transcend  all  words, 
and  of  emotions  too  gieat  for  utterance.  (2.)  The  tendency  of  the  body 
to  become  an  aid  to  the  sin  of  the  soul.    Look,  again,  at  the  unspiritual 
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man.  He  is  ibe  slave  of  the  earthy.  He  feels  not  the  spiritual 
world  at  all — ^is  careless  of  eveiything  that  is  not  connected  with  the 
visible  and  apparent;  in  fact,  disbelieves  in  it  as  unreal.  Hence 
the  constant  temptation  to  ti'eat  sin  lightly  as  an  imaginary  thing, 
and  righteousness  as  an  impractical  ideal — both  of  them  as  belonging 
to  the  shadowy  region  of  the  unseen  and  the  uncertain.  Then 
remember  how  habitual  earthy  impulses  peipetuate  temptations  which 
may  at  last  so  master  a  man  as  to  render  him  defiant  in  his  sin.  But 
even  in  the  purest  and  most  spiritual  mau,  the  tendency  of  the  earthy 
image  is  to  shut  out  tlie  invisible  world  and  darken  the  heavenly 
vision — ^to  make  him  repine— rebel — and  often  grow  faithless.  Hence 
Paul  says,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 

What,  then,  should  be  the  ruling  purpose  of  our  lives  ?  If  it  be 
true  that  the  heavenly  nature  within  us  yearns  for  its  completion  in 
the  "  image  of  the  heavenly,''  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  ^'  image  of 
the  earthy  "  impedes  its  development,  how  is  it  possible  that  life  may 
be  a  constant  progress  towards  the  likeness  of  the  Lord  ?  Take  three 
hints  in  closing. 

Oui'  aspirations  must  be  earnest  and  real,  Foi^et  not  that  what 
we  sincerely  aspiivj  to  be,  we  may  become.  In  quiet  hours  of  medi- 
tation think  often  of  the  glorious  heights  of  being  to  which  the 
Eternal  Spirit  is  leading  you — fellowship  with  Christ — ^heirship  of 
God !  Before  the  splendour  of  that  vision  the  spirit  faints  and  falters, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  strengthening  energy  of  prayer  that  we  can 
stand  before  its  glory.  Prayer  is  the  life-cry  of  the  heavenly  soul. 
In  prayer  it  unfolds  its  wings.  And  be  not  discouraged  by  its 
apparent  failures,  for  the  answers  to  many  prayers  are  hidden  in  us 
now  amid  the  clouds  of  conflict,  but  they  will  shine  out  by-and-bye 
when  the  warfare  is  hushed  and  the  victory  won. 

Practical  endeavour.  Meditation  alone  will  do  but  little.  We  mast 
wield  the  "  sword  of  the  Spirit.''  Every  conquered  temptation,  every 
resisted  rebellion,  every  suppressed  murmur,  is  helping  to  form  within 
us  the  image  of  the  Heavenly.  little  of  this  may  be  visible  amid 
the  daily  toil  and  common  round  of  life,  but  the  man  who  is  thus 
fighting  is  a  spiritual  hero,  and  his  common  life  is  a  sublime  endea- 
vour. He  is  building  up  an  eternal  habitation,  although  the  earthly 
scaffolding  may  hide  his  work. 

Ood  aids  tcsby  the  discipline  of  life.  By  trials,  failures,  disappoint- 
ments, sufferings,  He  is  breaking  away  the  image  of  the  earthy. 
Many  strokes  may  be  needed ;  but  as  the  form  of  inmiortal  loveliness 
lies  concealed  in  the  block  of  stone  and  is  being  moulded  stroke  by 
stroke  by  the  sculptor's  genius,  so  the  heavenly  form  in  man  ia  being 
developed  by  the  Eternal  Sculptor,  who  by  His  discipline  is  unveiling 
in  ua  the  image  of  His  Son.  ''  As  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy^  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly." 


2id 


Jife. 


LIFE,  properly  speaking,  is  a  mode  of  existenoe,  not  a  separate 
existence  itself.  Matter  becomes  alive,  and  becomes  dead 
withont  a  single  particle  being  destroyed:  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  annihilation  in  the  material  world.  What  the  mysterious 
principle  is  we  know  not  Biologists  imagine  they  are  on  the  eve  of 
discovering  what  it  is :  so  have  they  long  been,  and  so  probably  they 
will  long  continue.  The  most  powerful  microscope  fails  to  observe, 
and  the  most  careful  analysis  to  detect,  what  this  subtle  something  is 
that  causes  so  great  a  distinction  between  the  inorganic  material  and 
the  protoplastic  celL 

But  its  power  is  evident  Life  brings  matter  under  new  laws ;  as 
in  the  tree,  which  grows  upward  instead  of  tending  downwards.  Life 
gives  beauty  of  form ;  as  in  the  daisy,  with  its  regular  shape  and 
charming  tints.  Life  gives  fragrance — it  transforms  inodorous  earth 
to  the  sweet  rose.  Instead  of  the  motionless  clod,  it  sends  the  antelope 
fleeing  gracefully  before  the  wind ;  instead  of  unbroken  stillness,  life 
fills  the  air  with  the  nightingale's  melody.  We  look  at  the  corpse ; 
eyes  are  there  but  they  see  not,  ears  but  they  hear  not,  there  is  a  heart 
which  responds  not  to  tenderness :  and  instead  of  beauty  there  is  all  the 
horror  of  corruption,  till  the  dearest  is  compelled  to  say — "  Bury  my 
dead  out  of  my  sight"  And  there  is  a  living  man — strong,  beautiful, 
quick  to  discern,  overflowing  with  afiTection,  whom  we  greet  with 
pleasure  and  love.  Whence  the  diiference  ?  All  lies  in  that  mys- 
terious something:  and  yet  something  is  hardly  the  word  for  the 
unspeakable  mystery  we  call  life  ! 

There  is  spiritual  as  well  as  material  existence.  Of  spirits  we 
know  next  to  nothing  beyond  what  is  taught  in  Scripture.  Their 
existence  is  there  asserted.  God  is  a  spiiit  Angels  are  all  minister- 
ing spirits.  Man  is  a  compound  being,  belonging  to  both  regions, 
having  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  material  nature.  Is  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  spirit  may  exist,  as  matter  does,  in  two  forms  or  modeSi 
as  dead  and  as  living  ?  Life  means  something  other  than  existence. 
Consciousness  is  a  property  of  spirit,  as  gravitation  is  of  matter.  And 
a  conscious  spirit  may  exist  in  an  ignoble  state  called  death,  as  well 
as  in  a  more  glorious  condition  called  life. 

As  death  in  matter  means  not  annihilation,  nor  the  destruction  of 
its  properties,  but  only  another  mode  of  existence,  so  is  it  in  spirit 
In  the  New  Testament  the  words  are  assuredly  so  used.  The  Apostle 
Paid  speaks  of  those  who  were  dead  and  had  been  quickened. 
Assuredly  he  does  not  mean  that  they  had  been  out  of  existence,  ox 
even  of  consciousness,  and  then  called  into  existence  and  conscious- 
um ',  but  rather  that  they  had  been  bom  into  a  new  condition  of 
spiritual  existenoa    Life  brings  spirits  under  new  laws ;  now  thoughts 
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and  feelings  tend  upward  rather  than  downward;  the  righteous 
jQourish  as  a  palm-tree.  life  gives  to  the  spirit  form,  and  fragrance, 
and  beauty.  life  arouses  the  spirit  from  the  lethargy  of  sin,  and 
"  maketh  my  feet  like  unto  hinds'  feet,"  to  run  in  His  ways.  life 
quickens  the  spirit  to  soar  upwards  with  one  perpetual  song  of 
praise.  What  tiie  corpse  is  to  the  living  man,  just  such  is  the  uncon- 
verted soul  to  the  quickened  child  of  (Jod.  Now  he  sees  Christ, 
listens  to  His  words,  grows  in  conformity  to  Him,  and  Iris  heart  is 
awakened  to  the  constraining  power  of  His  love.  True,  these  are 
figurative  expressions ;  but  our  mental  capacity  is  equal  to  none  other 
on  spiritual  existence.     The  very  name  spirit  is  figurative. 

Thus,  everlasting  life  is  a  proper  term  to  use  in  reference  to  an 
immortal  soul.  It  means,  spirit  existing  for  ever  alive.  Everlasting 
death  is  equally  and  awfully  appropriate.  It  means,  spirit  existing 
for  ever  dead,  and,  alas !  not  without  its  unalienable  property  of  self- 
consciousness. 

The  life  of  the  soul  is  the  Holy  Spirit  revealing  Christ.  "  He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life :  and  he  that  believeth  not 
the  Son  shall  not  see  life."  The  soid  of  the  unbeliever  exists,  and  is 
conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but  never  attains  the  noble  state 
called  life  in  spiritual  existence.  Our  Lord  said,  "  I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life :  he  tJiat  believeth  in  me  though  he  were  dead "  (this 
clause  should  be  studied)  "  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die." 


Sfeort  lloles* 


The  Papacy  and  the  Civil  Power. — The  conflict  between  the  civil 
power  and  the  Pope,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Ultramontanes,  is  increasing 
both  in  dimensions  and  in  intensity.  The  ambitious  attempt  to 
establish  spiritual  despotism  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  Syllabus 
and  the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  has  recoiled  on  the  heads  of  its  authors, 
and  will  probably  be  found  to  inflict  a  more  fatal  blow  on  the  Papacy 
than  all  the  political  convulsions  which  have  assailed  it  for  centuries. 
The  German  Government,  although  two-thirds  of  the  people  are 
Soman  Catholics,  have  not  hesitated  to  proceed  to  extremities  with 
the  contumacious  bishops.  After  having  inflicted  repeated  fines  on 
Archbishop  Ludochowski  for  infraction  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  which 
have  recently  been  passed,  they  have  at  lengtli  transferred  him  to 
gaol.  The  Bishop  of  Treves,  proving  equally  refractory,  and  declaring 
tliat,  although  supported  by  the  State,  he  would  not  obey  its  laws,  has 
been  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.    The  Federal  Council,  moreover. 
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has  just  passed  another  Bill,  ordaining  that  Ecclesiastics  who  have 
been  convicted  of  offences  against  the  laws  shall  lose  their  nationality, 
and  be  subject  to  banishment  from  the^  German  territory. 

In  Austria,  the  Pope  experiences  the  same  stem  and  unflinching 
reaLstance.  It  is  not  long  since  the  Emperor  was  induced  to  accept  a 
concordat  which  gave  tlie  Pope  the  absolute  control  of  education,  and 
established  his  supremacy  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  The  empire 
has  now  acquired  a  free  constitution  and  liberal  institutions,  and  one 
of  the  first  uses  the  national  representatives  have  made  of  their  power 
has  been  to  tear  up  the  concordat,  and  to  adopt  the  resolution  of 
facing  tlie  country  from  the  galling  yoke  of  Home,  by  rendering  the 
ecclesiastical  power  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  State.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  such  a  movement  has  incensed  the  Vatican, 
and  the  Pope  and  Jesuits  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  thwart  the 
Austrian  iCnistry  and  to  embarrass  the  administration.  The  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  powers  were  thus  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  The 
successor  of  St.  Peter  threw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  the  successor  of 
Caesar  and  his  Parliament  took  it  up  with  spirit,  and  introduced  a 
series  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  similar  to  those  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  German  House,  and  which  are  usually  designated  the  Fidck  legis- 
lation. The  Pope  has  anathematised  these  proceedings,  and  has  issued 
instructioiis  to  the  Austrian  prelates  to  follow  the  example  of  Arch- 
bishop Ludochowski  and  the  Bishop  of  Treves,  and  set  the  law  at 
defiance. 

In  the  discussion  which  arose  on  the  principle  of  the  Bills  in  the 
Lower  House,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  (Herr  Von  Stremayr) 
declared  tliat  the  Bills  were  the  product  of  a  cahn  and  unprejudiced 
consideration  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  not  an  attempt  to 
oppress  the  ChurcL  He  said :  "  The  Government  cannot  permit  the 
abuse  of  religion  for  the  purpose  of  intrigues  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  State,  or  allow  the  servants  of  God  to  become  the  missionaries  of 
an  organised  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  It  is  not  intended 
to  wage  war  against  the  Church,  but  to  bring  about  order  in  her  rela- 
tions with  the  Government,  so  that  she  may  freely  exercise  her  holy 
mission  without  encroaching  on  the  inviolable  rights  of  the  State." 
The  Austrian  Premier  was  equally  firm  and  incisive  in  his  declarations. 
He  said:  "The  line  of  march  we  are  pursuing  is  that  of  healthy 
human  progress,  which  wiU  lead  Austria  on  to  be  a  great  and  mighty 
State,  strong  within,  and  perfectly  independent  without  There  are 
words  fallen  firom  the  other  side  of  the  House — the  Ultramontane 
members — ^which  threaten  revolution,  and  that  close  at  hand.  I 
pledge  you  my  word  that,  as  long  as  I  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  the  authority  of  the  law  shall  be  maintained.  My 
experience  has  taught  me  that  this  sort  of  threat  need  not  be  taken 
too  seriously.  If,  however  (he  concluded,  amidst  a  storm  of  applause, 
in  which  the  galleries,  in  spite  of  the  President's  remonstrance,  joined 
loudly),  the  stru^e  be  actually  forced  on  us,  it  is  so  much  the  more 
oui  duty  to  accept  it,  and  I  trust  in  God  it  will  conduct  us  to  the 
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triumpli  of  tlie  autliority  of  the  State."    The  principle  of  the  Bill 
was  voted  Ly  224  to  71.    Tliis  overwhelming  majority  of  tliree-fourths, 

3,  a  Diet  fuJl  of  Catholics,  affords  the  strongest  proof  that  the  Eeichs- 
th  is  in  harmony  with  the  Cabinet  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
countiy  on  the  other,  and  that  the  opposition  to  the  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  the  Vatican  will  meet  with  national  approbation. 


Denominational  Bigotry. — ^We  had  occasion,  lately,  to  notice  the 
bigotry  of  Episcopalians  towards  those  of  theii'  own  community  who 
had  exhibited  a  liberality  of  spirit  by  holding  Christian  intercourse 
with  those  outside  of  their  own  pale.  We  instanced  the  case  of  Dr. 
Smith,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  who  had  communed  with  a  Presby- 
terian church  in  America,  and  of  Dr.  Stanley,  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, who  had  invited  the  Nonconformists  engaged  in  the  revision 
of  the  Bible  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  in  the  Cathedral,  both  of 
whom  had  been  denounced  by  tlieir  High-Church,  strait-laced  bre- 
thren. But  it  would  appear  that  tliis  feeling  of  unchristian  bigotry  is 
not  confined  to  the  circle  of  an  Establishment,  but  may  be  exhibited 
as  fiercely  In  the  bosom  of  other  denominations  as  of  the  denomina- 
tion which  claims  the  stately  prerogative  of  apostolical  succession. 
We  are  infonned  that  Dr.  Ormstead,  a  Baptist  minister  in  Boston,  is 
now  tlireatened  with  ostracism  for  having  presumed  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  an  Independent  chapel  during  a  temporary  sojourn 
in  England.  The  intelligence  from  the  Southern  States  of  America 
is  still  more  humiliating,  and  cannot  fail  to  kindle  a  feeling  of  shame 
and  regret  in  our  own  denomination  in  tliis  country.  It  would 
appear  that  of  the  133,000  Baptists  in  Virginia,  no  fewer  than  71,000 
are  coloured,  and  that  they  liave  in  vain  sought  admission  to  the 
meetings  of  their  white  brethren.  At  the  last  meeting  of  what  is 
misnamed  the  General  Assembly  of  Baptists  in  that  State,  application 
was  received  from  four  coloured  Associations  to  receive  delegates,  but 
met  with  a  refusal  The  Eev.  Dr.  Jeter,  who  edits  the  Religious 
Herald,  a  Eichmond  journal,  and  who  recently  visited  England, 
explains  and  defends  this  course,  on  the  ground  that,  if  coloured  dele- 
gates were  invited  to  seats  in  the  white  religious  bodies,  they  must 
also  be  invited  to  share  in  white  hospitalities.  On  this  subject  the 
BaptiU  Herald,  of  Petersberg,  an  organ  of  the  coloured  Christians, 
nudces  the  following  pathetic  remarks : — "  We  have  never  asked  nor 
desired  admittance  to  their  parlours,  chambers,  or  tables,  nor  for  anv- 
thing  more  than  simple  Christian  hospitalities.  Many  of  us,  if  not  all, 
have  good  tables,  and  tolerably  comfortable  parlours  and  chambers. 
It  is  not  such  social  equality  we  ask  for ;  but  we  seek  simply  for  co- 
operation in  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  advancement  of  H^  kingdom 
in  this  world.  We  seek  for  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherly  love.  Social  equality  does  not  exist  among  all  our  white 
brethj^n,  Hence,  to  seek  among  any  people  for  that  they  have  not 
themselves,  would  be  like  seeking  for  wool  upon  a  goat.    We  want  to 
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show  to  all  men  that  we  ai^e  Clnist'a  disciples,  by  their  Reeing  that  we 
have  love  for  all  our  bretliren,  white  aud  black.  We  want  you  to 
buzy  your  prejudices  towards  us  on  accoxmt  of  our  oolour  or  previous 
condition.  For  such  we  are  not  accountabla  We  neither  made  our 
colour  nor  previous  condition.  God  made  our  le^fcd  colowr;  men, 
with  arbitrary  power,  made  oiur  previous  condition.  We  want  your 
educational  aid,  your  experience  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  your 
financial  aid.  Such  is  what  the  coloured  Baptists  want.  If  we  can- 
not get  such  from  you,  we  then  must  and  will  do  the  best  we  can, 
and  trust  in  that  Shepherd  who  will  never  leave  or  forsake  His  sheep, 
or  suffer  any  of  His  lambs  to  be  lost." 


Movements  of  the  Beer  Interest  in  England. — The  most  im- 
portant of  all  social  questions  in  this  Christian  country  is  the  drinks 
wliich  is  demoralizing  it  and  making  it  a  byeword  even  among 
Hindoos  and  Mahomedans ;  and  every  mpvement  in  connection  with 
it  should  be  regarded  with  particidar  attention.     While  tlie  women 
in  America  have  taken  the  Held  vigorously  against  the  liquor  trade, 
and  have  constrained  the  publicans  in  various  towns  to  close  their 
shops  by  the  novel  device  of  pertinaciously  singing  and  praying  before 
their  doors,  the  various  sections  interested  in  the  beer  trade  in  £ng^ 
land  have   been  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  promote  it. 
The  times  appear  to  be  &vourable  to  this  object.    There  is  a  surplus 
of  millions  in  the  Exchequer,  and  Uie  distribution  of  it  has  suddenly 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  Ministry  who  owe  their  position  more  to  those 
who  manufacture  and  sell  beer  than  to  any  other  single  body  in 
England,  except,  perhaps,  the  clei^.     We  are  fortified  in  this  conolu* 
sion  by  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Wlieelhouse,  whom  the  electors  of 
Leeds  have  chosen  as  their  representative,  instead  of  Mr.  Baines,  and 
who,  at  a  brewer's  dinner  after  his  election,  alluded  to  the  charge 
that  the  recent  Tory  victory  was  the  result  of  an  association  of  the 
Church  and  the  beer-bairel,  and  said  that  ''  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  thought  the  association  a  bad  one."    The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  been  besieged  with  deputations   The  licensed  Victaallers 
were  the  first  to  move.     They  demanded  that  throughout  England  the 
hour  for  closing  the  alehouses  should  be  extended  to  midmght,  and 
that  the  hour  for  opening  them  should  commence  as  early  as  five  in 
the  morning,  and  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  entertain  their 
friends  at  au  hours, — and  who  that  pays  for  ale  is  not  a  friend  of  the 
publican  ?    From  the  Queen's  Speech,  it  would  appear  as  if  some  such 
concession  was  likely  to  be  made  to  this  aU  powerful  confederacy. 

Then  came  the  Cliambers  of  Agriculture — ^the  farmiers,  the  steady 
and  permanent  friends  of  the  Conservatives — demanding  the  total 
remission,  or,  at  least,  a  large  reduction  of  the  malt  tax,  which  jdelds 
seven  millions  a-year.  Mr.  Fielden,  the  spokesman,  said  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  tlie  political  world— which  is 
an  unquestionable  ti-uth,  tliough  the  public  who  place  the  welfare  of 
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the  country  above  trade  interests  may  view  its  importance  in  a 
different  aspect.  The  Secretary  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Commerce 
then  read  through  an  elaborate  list  of  reasons  for  the  abolition  of  the 
tax,  with  which  we  need  not  detain  the  reader,  except  to  state  that 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them  was  that  cheapening  the  price  of 
beer  would  promote  the  temperance  of  the  people,  inasmuch  as  men 
who  had  good  home-brewed  ale  would  stop  at  home  to  drink  it, 
instead  of  resorting  to  the  public-house  to  drink  vile  spirits.  Sir 
Stafiford  Northcote  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  strength  in  the 
argument.  Others  may  think  the  reverse,  and  consider  that  the 
experiment  of  encouraging  temperance  by  increasing  the  facilities  for 
indulging  intemperance  involves  a  perilous  risk.  The  deputation  of 
farmers  and  maltsters  then  suggested  that  the  impost,  if  continued, 
should  be  converted  from  a  tax  upon  malt  to  a  tax  on  beor.  Sir 
StafiTord,  then,  according  to  official  usage,  thanked  them  for  tlie  light 
they  had  shed  x)n  the  subject,  and  assured  them  that  it  should  have 
his  "  most  serious  consideration." 

The  brewers  came  last ;  they  have  never  been  so  powerful  in  the 
House  as  they  are  at  present,  and  they  are  all  Consen'^atives.  Twelve 
years  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  reconunended  by  Mr.«  Bass,  repealed  the 
hop  duty,  and  in  its  stead  imposed  a  brewer's  license,  which  is  now- 
paid  by  33,000  brewers,  to  the  extent  of  £400,000  a-year.  The 
bargain,  however,  has  failed  to  satisfy  them,  as  hops  have  been  dearer 
instead  of  cheaper  since  the  repeal  of  the  duty ;  but  to  the  question 
put  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether  they  would  not  have 
been  still  dearer  if  the  duty  had  not  been  taken  off,  there  was  no 
satisfactory  reply.-  They  simply  required  to  be  relieved  of  the  payment 
for  licenses,  which  was  impoverishing  them.  Sir  Stafford  then  referred 
to  the  arguments  which  had  been  adduced  by  the  agricultural  interest 
against  the  malt  tax,  and  for  shifting  it  on  beer,  if  it  could  not  be 
spared,  and  he  was  met  by  a  chorus  of  protestations  against  it.  They 
declared  tJiat  the  malt  tax  was  the  best  and  fairest  tax  in  the  world 
It  gave  the  fanner  nothing  to  complain  of.  It  was  a  tax,  not,  as  they 
fancied,  on  barley,  but  on  beer.  It  was  no  hardship  to  the  working 
classes,  for  beer  was  already  "  quite  low  enough."  In  short,  it  was  v. 
real  blessing  to  the  country,  and  the  substitution  of  a  tax  on  beer 
would  be  a  fatal  mistake,  and  a  most  objectionable  change.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  thus  been  able  to  play  off  one  section 
against  another,  and  has,  moreover,  been  furnished  with  the  best 
argument  for  doing  nothing  to  "relieve"  the  beer  interest,  or  to 
cheapen  the  article,  and  swell  the  stream  of  intemperance  which  is 
undermining  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  lower  classes.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  with  confidence  that  no  portion  of  the  surplus  will 
be  devoted  to  this  object,  and  this  will  be  a  source  of  congratulation 
to  all  weU-wishers  of  their  country. 

Religious  Eiots  at  Bombay.— Little  did  Washington  Irving  dream 
y^hm  he  wrote  the  "  life  of  Mahomed,"  that  it  would  compromise  the 
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peace  of  Bombay,  and  oblige  Govenimeut  to  place  tlie  town  in  a  state 
of  siege,  as  the  late  mails  inform  ns  has  l)een  the  case.  It  appears 
tliat  a  Pai-see  scholar  recently  published  a  work  in  Guzeratee  on  the 
founders  of  various  religious  ci*eeds,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
"  Life  of  Afahomed,"  by  Washington  Irving,  and  quoted  a  pfussage 
from  it  i-elerriug  to  a  known  and  acknowledged  fact  tliat  the  Prophet, 
who  allowed  himself  fifteen  wives,  liad  a  son  by  one  of  them  who  was 
desiguatod  his  concubine.  The  low  class  of  Mahomedans  with 
which  tlie  western  capital  of  British  India  swarms  fi-om  the  neigh- 
bouring Mussulman  countries  beyond  the  sea,  taking  the  word 
"  concubine  "  in  its  most  offensive  sense,  were  fired  with  indignation, 
and  determined  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  Paraee  community. 
On  the  13th  of  February,  the  Mahomedan  Sabbath,  the  train  which 
had  been  laid  was  fired ;  an  assault  was  unexpectedly  made  simul* 
taneously  on  them  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  and  neither  age  nor 
sex  escaped  violence.  The  excitement  continued  the  next  day,  when 
tlie  Parsees  appear  to  have  taken  up  arms  in  their  own  defence. 
On  Sunday,  the  conflict  became  more  fierce,  and  the  Parsees  were 
obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives,  while  their  houses  were  gutted  and 
tlieir  temples  defiled,  and  eight  men  killed  on  both  sides.  It  is 
possible  that  vigorous  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  police  might  have 
nipped  the  riot  in  the  bud ;  but  little  attempt  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  them  to  arrest  the  fury  of  the  fanatics  before  a  large  portion 
of  the  town  had  been  wasted  by  them  for  three  houra.  The  latest 
intelligence  by  the  mail  comes  down  to  the  27th  February,  when 
the  town  was  still  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  Two  additional 
regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  had  been  ordered  from  Poona 
by  telegraph,  and  encamped  on  the  esplanade,  with  a  battery  of 
Armstrong  guns,  ready  for  action  at  a  moment's  notice.  Guns  were 
planted  at  the  ends  of  the  principal  streets,  prepared  to  fire  if  neces- 
sary, and  cavalry  and  infantry  patrolled  the  streets  night  and  day, 
the  men  being  obliged  to  sleep  in  their  uniforms,  with  their  arms  by 
their  sides.  There  were  between  three  and  four  thousand  troops 
warned  for  immediate  action.  It  was  the  period  of  the  great  Malxo- 
medan  festival,  the  Mohurrum,  and  the  impassioned  addresses  of  the 
TrwllaJis  at  the  mosques  always  roused  the  devotees  to  a  state  of 
fiuntic  excitement,  as  they  paraded  the  streets  with  the  bier,  beating 
their  breasts  in  a  state  of  frenzy.  We  learn  that  Government  had 
adopted  the  bold  expedient  of  forbidding  the  procession  altogether  which 
is  said  to  have  made  the  Mahomedan  population  frautic.  But  for  the 
presence  of  the  military,  the  period  of  the  Mohurrum  would  have 
exhibited  a  war  of  extermination  between  the  Mussulmans,  140,000 
in  number,  and  the  Parsees,  who  do  not  exceed  45,000.  The  animosity 
of  the  parties  is  smothered  but  not  extinguished,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
tliat  the  seeds  of  dissension  now  sown  will  hereafter  bring  on  a 
liarvest  of  calamities.  Considering  the  turbidence  and  fanaticism  of 
the  Mahomedans,  it  is  anything  but  agreeable  to  notice  the  rapid 
spread  of  tlie  creed  of  the  Prophet  in  India,  and  more  especially  in 
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Bengal,  and  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  for  every  Hindu  who 
has  oeen  baptized  within  the  last  forty  years,  twenty  have  submitted 
to  cirecinicision. 


Abolition  of  thk  Coolik  Trade  at  Maoao.—Out  readers  will 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Portuguese  Grovemor  of  Macao  has 
iwued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Chinese  coolies, 
from  the  1st  of  March.  This  coolie  emigration,  as  it  was  deceitfully 
oaJled,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  slave  trade,  with  all  its 
atrocities,  both  in  the  fraudulent  engagement  of  the  wretched 
beings,  in  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
the  victims  after  their  arrival  in  the  settlements  on  the  coast  of  South 
America.  The  extent  to  which  it  had  grown,  by  the  connivance  of 
the  Portuguese  authorities,  will  be  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  the 
abolition  of  it  has  thrown  thousands  of  brokers,  and  others  engaged 
in  it,  out  of  employ,  and  that  three  hundred  houses  in  the  town  will 
speedily  be  vacated.  We  knew  that  our  Qovemment  had  repeatedly 
and  importunately  addressed  the  Portuguese  Grovemment  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  we  naay  naturally  conclude  that  it  is  to  the  persevering 
efforts  of  iLord  Granville  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  triumph  of 
humanity.  It  is  no  small  honour  to  the  Whigs  and  Liberals,  that 
they  should  have  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  delivering  the  world 
from  the  scourge  of  slavery.  It  was  a  Whig  ministry  which  abolished 
the  slave  tmde  in  1807,  and  slavery  itself  in  the  West  Indies  in  1833. 
It  was  the  late  Liberal  ministry  which,  under  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  extinguished  the  atrocious  slave  trade  at  Zanzibar  and  on  the 
Bist  Coast  of  Africa,  and  which  has  now  been  instrumental  in  olosing 
thegreat  slave-mart  at  Macao. 

We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  to  England,  as  the 
first  naval  power,  and  possessed  of  the  laorgest  oolonial  empire  in  the 
world,  belongs  the  sacred  duty  of  entirely  extinguishing  the  maritime 
slave  trade,  and  that  we  are  not  to  rest  till  every  sea  has  been  freed 
from  this  curse ;  nor  must  we  forget  that  our  vocation  is  not  com- 
pleted. We  have  yet  to  deal  with  the  villainous  slave  trade  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  is  conducted  by  British 
subieots  with  greater  brutality,  if  possible,  than  the  trade  of  the 
Mahomedans  at  Zanzibar  and  on  the  neighbouring  coast  The  obli- 
gation to  uproot  it  now  devolves  on  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  we  may  be 
confident  that  he  will  enter  upon  it  with  heart  and  soul,  and  give 
himself  no  repose  till  it  be  fully  accomplished.  But  we  trust  he  may 
be  persuaded  not  to  stop  here,  but  to  give  fuller  scope  to  our  natiimal 
genius  for  colonisation.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  great  in  domestic 
poUoy,  was  spiritiess  in  all  matters  of  colonial  policy.  The  Con- 
servatives have  been  the  reverse.  It  was  under  their  auspices  that 
the  colony  of  Ooliunbia  was  founded.  It  was  to  Lord  Carnarvon's 
wisdom  and  energy  that  Canada  was  indebted  for  its  federal  oonsti- 
tation.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  having  freed  the  Fiji  Islands 


from  all  connection  with  the  slave  trade,  he  may  pi-oceed  a  steji 
farther,  and  take  into  consideration  the  policy  of  accepting  the  pro- 
tectorate which  has  been  so  often  oifered  to  us,  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  British  colony.  We  are  more  ambitious  still.  There  is  a 
noble  field  for  colonisatiou  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  splendid 
result  of  the  attempt  to  colonise  Australia  induces  us  to  cast  a  wishful 
eye  on  the  islands,  or  rather  the  continent,  of  New  Guinea,  where 
there  is  ample  room  for  jaew  settlements  in  a  climate  congenial  to  the 
European  constitution.  We  can  spare  any  number  of  settlers  without 
diminishing  the  census  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence, we  have  a  surplus  population  to  the  extent  of  a  million  every 
three  years,  and  are  thus  furnished  with  the  means  of  planting  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms  and  diffusing  the  blessings  of  civilised  life  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 


^&ttiD8« 


IxTBonucTioif  TO  TH»  Paitltne  Epistleb.  By  Paton  J.  Gloao,  D.D., 
Minister  of  Galashiels,  &c.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  aark,  88.  George- 
street.     1874. 

Mastt  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  Dr.  Qloag,  as  the  author  of 
probably  the  ablest  and  most  oomplete  eze^tical  commentary  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  which  has  issued  from  the  Engbsh  press  for  many  years.  When 
that  work  appefired  four  years  ago,  we  felt  that  the  writer  had  rendered  very 
valuable  servioes  to  biblical  students,  espedaUy  as  against  critics  of  the  ration- 
alistio  school,  and  expressed  our  hope  that  we  should  before  long  meet  him 
a^ain  in  this  department  of  literary  labour.  The  estimate  we  then  formed  of 
his  critical  powers  receives  firesh  confirmation  from  his  latest  volume,  and  we  are 
glad  to  receive  another  contribution  from  his  thoughtful  and  scholarly  mind,  on 
some  of  the  most  important  problems  which  biblical  students  have  to  solve. 
The  present  work  is  not  exegetical,  but  rather  a  discussion  of  the  questions 
which  present  themselves  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  study  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles;  as,  for  instance,  their  authenticity,  date,  desifmi  and  the  circumstances 
at  the  time  of  the  writer  and  of  parties  addressed.  While  this  is  Dr.  Oloag's 
general  aim,  he  has  throughout  written  with  especial  reference  to  the  opinion » 
of  Dr.  Baor,  who  is  by  a  long  way  the  most  formidable  of  the  rationalists. 
And,  so  far  as  this  special  design  is  concerned,  the  minister  of  Galashiels  has  no 
reason  to  fear  comparison  with  the  redoubtable  professor  of  Tubingen,  Unless 
we  are  greatly  mistaken,  his  work  will  commend  itself  to  all  competent  judges, 
alike  by  the  candour  and  earnestness  of  its  spirit,  the  breadth  of  its  learning 
and  the  cogency  of  its  reasoning. 

There  la  no  work  of  a  precisehr  similar  character  in  our  language.  We  have, 
of  course,  the  diconssions  of  Alford  in  his  Qreek  Testament,  of  Davidson  and 
other  oritios,  but  no  work  which  serves  exclusively  as  an  introduction  to  the 
PanUne  weiimf^  Gonybeare  and  Howaon's  work  on  the  life  and  epistles  of 
PmI*  and  Lawux'e  on  iB»  »aine  subject,  are  well  known*  but  their  aim  is  more 
cottprehearive  and  tbero^re  leai  specific  than  Dr,  Gloag's,  and  they  do  not  give 
u  an  aJeymte  proeentation  of  the  matters  he  has  here  discussed.  The  pre- 
UwSsmn  ssatien  en  the  peouliavities  of  Paul's  style  and  on  the  interpretation 
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of  hiB  Epistles  is  very  good,  and  clearly  shows  the  inconsistenoy  of  the  principles 
of  interpretation  advocated  by  Professor  Jowett  in  the ''  Essays  and  Beviews,"  &c. 
As  a  nue  we  agree  with  the  writer's  views  as  to  the  order  and  dates  of  the 
Epistles,  although  we  should  have  been  glad  if  he  had  investigated  somewhat 
more  folly  Professor  Lightfoot's  ingemous  arguments  for  placing  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  prior  to  the  three  other  Epistles  of  the  captivity.  lighifoot  has 
not  of  course  demojistrated  his  position,  but  his  reftitation  of  the  reasons 
senerally  alleged  for  the  later  date  of  the  Philippians — particularly  those  based 
(1)  on  the  process  of  Christianity  in  Bome  as  exhibited  in  the  Epistle ;  (2)  on 
the  length  of  time  required  for  the  communications  Between  Philippi  and  Borne, 
and  (3)  on  the  circumstances  of  Paul's  imprisonment — ^is,  to  our  thinking,  all  but 
complete  (see  Lightfoot  on  the  Philippians,  pp.  31,  32,  35—38).  Several  of  the 
dissertations  on  the  more  prominent  subjects  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  display 
the  best  characteristics  of  Dr.  Gloag*s  mind.  We  may  mention  espedally  those 
on  Paul's  views  of  the  Advent ;  the  factions  in  the  Ck)rinthian  Church ;  Paul's 
Soman  imprisonments ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
With  regard  to  the  advent,  it  is  shown,  by  a  carefiil  and  elaborate  investigation 
of  all  the  passages  bearing  on  the  subject,  that  "  what  Paul  taught  w^ 
the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  the  advent,  or  at  the  most  the  jpouibUity  of  its 
occurrence  in  his  days,  and  the  conseauent  necessity  of  livine  iu  a  state  of 
constant  preparation.''  The  views  on  Church  poUty  are  virtually  the  same  as 
those  advocated  so  ably  by  Dr.  Jacob,  which,  with  slight  modification,  we  can 
heartily  accept.  On  the  (question  of  ^'lost  Epistles  of  Paul,"  our  author 
believes  that  we  have  plain  mdications  of  one  to  the  Corinthians,  and  another 
to  the  Laodioeans,  neither  of  which  has  come  down  to  us.  On  these,  and  many 
other  eq^ually  important  matters.  Dr.  Gloag  has  written  with  great  learning, 
fine  spiritual  insight,  sound  judgment,  and  last,  though  by  no  means  least, 
with  the  most  transparent  candour.  His  work  is  therefore  a  worthy  '*  Intro- 
duction to  the  Paulme  Epistles,"  and  will  be  greatly  prised  by  intelligent 
students  of  Scripture. 


The  Tbeasubt  of  Lakguaqes.    A  Rudimentary  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Philology.   Hall  &  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row,  London. 

A  LITTLE  volume  whose  appearance  causes  us  much  satisfaction,  rather  arising, 
however,  from  anticipations  of  its  future  than  perfect  approval  of  its  present. 
Let  us  say,  once  for  all,  that  we  recognise  the  merit  of  this  book,  and  praise  it 
unreservedly ;  in  admiration  both  of  its  magnitude  of  conception  and  excellence 
of  execution.  Our  criticisms  are  on  such  a  subject  necessarily  advanced  with 
some  hesitation,  and  intended  rather  to  suggest  idterations  in  a  future  edition 
than  to  carp  at  the  claims  of  this  now  before  us.  A  just  estimate  of  the  book 
is  postponed  by  the  absence  of  the  Appendix,  to  which  we  are  referred  through- 
out and  which  is  promised  in  a  separate  form  when  an  '*  adequate  list  of  sub- 
scribers" has  been  obtained.  This  second  volume  is  also  to  contain  much  new 
matter.  As  the  compilation  stands  it  consists  of  a  list  of  languages  and  dialects  in 
alphabetical  order,  preceded  by  a  brief  introduction,  and  illustrated  (we  pre- 
sume) in  an  Appendix  which  has  not  as  yet  appeared.  On  looking  out  the 
name  of  any  tongue,  its  locale  is  at  once  found,  together  with  references  explain- 
ing its  fSaxnily  descent  and  connections.  Li  many  cases  the  meaning  of  the 
name  is  explained,  and  where  a  language  has  any  ute^tare  the  most  scientific 
philological  works  on  the  subject  are  roferred  to.  l^e  value  of  a  book  of  this 
kind  is  at  once  perceivable ;  valuable  to  none  more  than  to  the  student  of  com- 
parative philology,  who  thus  can  disoover  any  desiderated  facts  rdative  to  the 
distribution  of  any  class  of  languages. 

To  benn  with  the  Litroduotion.  Here  we  find  a  veij  scanty  notice  on  the 
Geomphioal  Distribution  of  Languages,  very  sood  as  ur  as  it  goes,  bat  which 
might  very  advantageously  have  been  extended.  But  when  we  look  for  the 
natural  and  proper  introduction  to  a  dictionary  of  such  interest  and  importance — 
namely,  a  carenilly-considered  and  well-wntten  essay  on  the  desrant  of  the 


existing  toneaes  each  from  its  respective  parent-speech— we  are  surpised  beyond 
measure  to  uid  such  notice  altogether  wanting ;  its  place  not  even  supplied  by 
a  one-page  diagram  to  exhibit  the  common  origin  of  the  well-known  European 
languages.  There  is  not  even  any  notice  of  the  three  stages  of  speech-form  ; 
though  it  is  true  that  the  three  titles  commonly  received  to  designate  these  are 
mentioned  and  explained  in  their  alphabetical  order.  We  can  only  faintly  hope 
that  such  notices  appear  in  the  omnivorous  appendix,  and  that  in  a  future 
edition  they  will  assume  their  proper  place. 

The  manner  and  matter  of  the  dictionary  itself  are  deserving  of  all  praise, 
since  all  assertions  relative  to  obscure  dialects  are  vouched  for  by  reference,  to 
standard  authorities,  and  very  many  of  the  articles  are  guaranteed  by  the 
sig^tures  of  well-known  philoloeers.  Of  course,  in  a  new  form,  the  present 
unsightly  lists  of  "  addenda  '*  will  be  absorbed  under  the  proper  headings.  But 
generally  excellent  as  this  part  is,  one  or  two  statements  are  open  to  question. 
For  instance,  side  by  side  among  the  descendants  of  what  is  here  called  the 
**  Aryan  "  family,  we  find  **  Hellenic,  Italic,  Illyric."  The  last  term  being  new 
to  us,  we  seek  for  its  explanation  under  its  own  name,  and  are  referred  again  to 
Pelasgic.  A  combination  of  the  acquired  information  shows  us  that  by  this 
new  term  may  be  expressed  either  of  two  classes— one  a  tongue  ancestral  of  the 
modem  Albanian,  the  other  a  name  for  tbe  united  Greek-Italian  speech.  The 
former  assumption  is  rather  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  modem  philologists ; 
and,  granting  the  latter,  we  then  have  taken  gide  by  side  in  a  classification  the 
two  parts  that  form  the  whole.  But,  apart  from  this  inconsistency,  we  think  the 
assumption  that  the  Gr8E>co-Italian  united  settlement  can  be  described  as 
"  lilyiian,'*  altogether  gratuitous,  and  certainly  at  variance  with  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  some  of  the  most  competent  theorisers  on  the  subject. 

This  brief  critique  is  intended  to  show  what  in  our  eyes  are  the  chief  points 
where  the  book  could  be  improved.  With  a  more  scientific  introduction  and  some 
Blight  reference  to  the  most  recent  works  on  comparative  philology,  we  predict 
that  this  volume,  already  valuable,  will  become  an  invaluable  companion  to  the 
linguistic  student. 

Mother  Britannia  and  her  Boys  and  Girls  ;  Or,  The  Elementary 
Education  Question  in  a  Nutshell.  London  :  Simpkrn,  Marshall  &  Co.,  4, 
Stationers'  Hall-court.     Bristol :  T.  Kerslake  &  Co.,  18,  Quccn's-road. 

This  is  a  rather  forcible  tract.  There  is  a  point  about  the  sentences  and  a 
simplicity  about  the  language  that  make  it  thoroughly  readable.  The  *'  nut- 
shell *'  is  of  thirty  pages  containing  an  allegory  representative  of  the  education 
question  as  to  religious  or  secular  teaching.  As  a  political  squib,  little  is  left 
to  be  desired.  As  an  exhaustive  argument  it  depends  on  an  assumption  to  this 
effect :  That  religious  teaching  is  to  education  generally,  as  the  mortar  or  cement 
is  to  the  building  of  which  it  forms  the  means  of  union.  Ourselves  we  sympa- 
thise to  some  extent  with  the  religious  educationists;  but  the  above  assumption, 
however  true,  should  not  have  been  adopted  without  some  satisfying  reasoning, 
or  explanatory  illustration.  The  form  of  the  parable  may  perhaps  be  open  to 
objection,  bat  altogether  we  recommend  this  pamphlet  as  thoroughly  amusing, 
and,  as  fsur  as  it  goes,  very  instructive. 


Is  Uniok  Strength  ?  or.  Church  and  State  :    A  Conversation.     By 
Evsi^TN  Austen.     London :  Elliot  Stock. 

In  order  to  judge  this  pamphlet  fairly  we  will  suppose  that  there  is  no  impro- 
priety in  putting  nicely-worded  and  neatly-balanced  arguments  into  the  mouths 
of  working  joiners.  We  will  also  assume  it  fair  to  adopt  the  Platonic  artifice  of 
giving  to  defeated  charaotors  the  arguments  it  is  desired  to  combat.  Neglecting 
then  these  subjects  of  criticism,  we  ascertain  further  that  the  pamphlet  con- 
tains a  conversation  between  one  speaker  advocating  disestablislunent,  and  two 
speakers  who  are  made  to  support  or  attempt  to  support  the  existing  state  of 
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things.  At  even  the  most  casual  glance,  one  point  at  once  strikes  the  reader, 
that  there  is  a  most  perfect  ahsenoe  of  seotuianism.  It  might  have  been 
written  by  a  moderate  Nonconformist  of  any  creed,  or  by  any  Ohorohman 
opposed  to  the  establishment  principle.  Almost  the  only  sign  m  difference  of 
feeling  is  shown  by  a  shaft  levelled  at  the  Ritualists,  except  for  which  persons 
of  all  shades  of  religious  belief  could  read  the  sixteen  pages,  and  probably 
would  pronounce  ita  '*  quiet,  moderately- worded  little  book."  We  think  thui 
very  '*  moderation*'  a  defect,  as  liable  to  degenerate  into  mere  platitude. 
.While  nothing  is  further  from  our  desire  than  to  encourage  "rant"  of  any 
kind,  we  still  think  that  on  a  subject  like  disestablishment,  now  occupying  the 
thought  of  every  earnest  man,  something  more  might  have  been  urged  than 
has  been  urged  in  this  dialogue.  One  passage  seems  forcible  to  us,  in  which  the 
author  asserts  that  while  the  Church  may  M  assisted  by  the  State  it  is  far  above 
any  State-patronage.  The  liberal  treatment  also  lends  a  charm  to  the  most 
trite  arguments  which  we  have  too  often  heard  asserted  to  an  accompaaiment 
of  bitter  denunciation.  On  the  whole,  in  this  **  conversation  "we  rather  deplore 
the  absence  of  something  wanting  tban  lament  the  ''insertion  "  of  any  thing 
present. 

Hymns  selected  from  Fabeb.      By  R.  Peabsalb  Smith.      London : 

W.  Isbister  &  Co.,  56,  Ludgate-hill.     1874. 

Fabeb  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  the  many  "  sweet  sinsers  of  Israel."  ^  He  was 
great  as  a  preacher,  but  greater  still  as  a  poet,  and  has  expressed  with  mar- 
vellous power  the  profoundest  and  noblest  emotions  of  the  Christian  life.  What 
expression  of  reverence  can  surpass  his  **  My  Gk>d !  how  wonderful  Thou  art"  ? 
Where  shall  we  find  a  finer  appreciation  of  Christ's  great  love  to  us  than  his 
**  O  Jesus,  Jesus  I  dearest  Lord  **  'f  The  spirit  of  chastened  resignation  reveals 
itself  in  every  line  of  ' '  I  worship  thee,  sweet  Will  of  Gfod '' ;  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  Christian  worker,  with  their  counter-supports,  sre  most  powerfully  set 
forth  in  **0h,  it  is  hard  to  work  for  God";  whilst  his  evening  hymn,  "Sweet 
Saviour,  bless  us  ere  we  go,''  is  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  Keble's  and 
Lyte's.  And  theee  are  but  samples  taken  from  his  rich  and  amnle  stores. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Smith's  selection,  we  can  assure  our  readers  Uiat  it  has 
been  well  and  judiciously  made.  It  is  only  a  selection ;  and  hence  we  miss 
some  hymns  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see.  But  there  is  not  one  in  it  we 
could  spare.  To  all  who  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  Faber,  this  work  will  be 
an  acquisition.    It  is,  moreover,  most  beautifully  got  up.    ' 


■» 


Gdide  to  Chbistian  Evidences.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bbbweb.     London : 
Jarrold  k  Sons,  3,  Paternoster-buildings. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  in  these  days,  when  *'  science  "  is  to  so  many  a  mere 
eqmvalent  for  ''  infidelity,"  than  to  find  a  man  of  recognised  scientific  eminence 
devoting  himself  and  his  powers  of  inquiry  to  that  whidi  is  the  only  univensl 
truth.  This  treatise  places  the  mass  of  Christian  evidence  in  a  most  olaar  and 
fair  light,  and  while  being  much  less  in  extent  than  the  unabridged  Paley, 
possesses  a  vividness  of  its  own,  which  an  analysis  of  that  standard  woric  never 
could  have.  The  book  has  many  minor  excellences  which  make  up  the  general 
sense  of  pleasing ;  the  numerous  classiccd  references  are  correctly  spelt ;  and  of 
them  all  we  can  wish  is  that  the  author  had  left  the  text  uninterrupted  by 
placing  them  in  the  margin.  The  index  is  very  copious  and  useful,  and  the 
use  of  this  book  in  schools  is  facilitated  by  dividing  sentences  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  of  the  sentence  after  a  hyphen  in  the  answer  ready  to  an  easily  made 
question.  If  this  book  of  evidences  were  in  every  school  put  into  the  hands  of 
teachers,  who  understood  and  sympathised  with  a  work  influenced  by  no  party 
or  sectarian  feeling,  we  are  convinced  that  the  young  disciples  of  our  country 
would  be  all  the  better  for  it 
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So  Gk£At  Love  :  Sketches  of  Missiokabt  Lipe  and  Laboub.     By  Misa 
Bbightwelx.     London  :  John  Snow  k  Co.,  2,  Ivy-lane. 

A  COLLECTION  of  memoirs  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  labourers  in  connection 
with  the  London  Missionary  Soeiety.  The  lady  who  has  pre]^ared  this  volume 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  friendship  with  John  Williams,  Lacroix,  Kuibb,Moffiit, 
and  the  pioneers  of  the  work  in  liada^ascar,  and  has  prepared  a  very  pleasing 
little  volume  respecting  them  and  their  work.  Such  pubhoations  cannot  ML  to 
help  on  the  missionary  enterprise  by  enlisting  new  sympathies  and  xeassiiring 
former  Mends. 


Cautions  fos  Dovbtsbs.    By  the  Rer.  J.  H.  Titoohb,  M.A.    Xiondoii : 
The  EeligioujB  Tract  Sodety. 

Thosb  who  doubt  in  the  belief  of  a  Personal  Oreator*-the  doubters  of  a 
Bupematuzal  revelation — ^the  scientifio  doubter»-Hind  the  critical  doubters— are 
the  several  classes  addressed  in  this  work*  We  have  given  elsewhere  in  our 
nages  an  extract,  which  will  convince  our  readers  that  this  is  a  most  valuable 
book;  and  we  trust  that  it  may  be  ^eaUy  blesaed  to  thoee  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  written — ''anxious  and  conscientious  doubters,  who,  while  troubled  with 
difficulties,  nevertheless  desire  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  whose  only  wish  ii  to 
gain  and  grasp  the  truth,  whatever  it  may  cost  them." 


A  SiM£LB  Wat  to  Pbat.      By  Mabtin  Luthbb.     London :    WiUiam 
Wesley,  28|  Essex-street,  Strand. 

Tms  is  an  elegant  reprint  of  one  of  Luther's  wise  and  witty  tractates.  Its 
counsels  are  worthy  of  careful  perusal  by  all  who  wotdd,  like  their  author, 
speak  devotedly  and  lovingly  with  Qod. 


LsNDiNG  mrro  the  Lobb  ;  ob  Thbeb  Days  in  the  Li^s  or  Chbuhan 

F.  Gellebt.    London:  Kerby  &  Endem,  190,  Oxford-street. 
Nine  or  ten  years  ago  we  published  this  pretty  story  in  the  pages  of  the 
Baftist  Magazine.    We  are  glad  to  see  it  in  the  elegant  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  this  handsome  little  volume. 


Glen ALLAB ALE  Hall  :  A  Talb  oe  CtrLLODEN.    London  t  Elliot  Stock. 

Alice  Dean's  Life  Wobk  :  A  Tale  of  the  Fisreb  Folk  at  Ssacliff. 
London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  Wbavbb    of    I^aumbubo;   ob,  A  Gitt  Saved  bt  Childbsn. 
London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Tab  Histobt  of  Little  Pbteb  thb  Ship  Hot*     By  W.  H.  KniGeTON. 
London :  ReligiouB  Tract  Society. 

All  of  these  have  our  hearty  commendation  as  most  suitable  for 
readers. 


m 


^xtmi%. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PEIESTLY  CONFESSION, 

We  turn  from  the  oonfessors  to  their  penitents.  What  must  be  the  effect  of 
confession  upon  them  ?  What  effect  may  we  anticipate  will  be  produced  on 
the  moneyed  interests  of  the  country  ?  Satan  once  put  a  shrewd  question, 
though  in  pointing  to  Job  he  missed  his  mark— "Doth  Job  serve  God  for 
nought  ?  "  We  ask,  Will  these  men  serve  the  confessional  for  nought  ?  1 
trow  not.  Men  are  generally  Tilling  to  pay  for  their  sins.  If  a  m%Q  pays  a 
hundred  pounds  to  his  wine  merchant  for  strong  drink,  he  will  not  grudge  ten 
pounds  for  liberty  to  take  it  freely ;  or,  if  a  man  pays  a  hundred  pounds  to  a 
mistress,  he  will  readily  ffive  ten  pounds  to  be  allowed  to  keep  her.  Especially 
when  conscience  is  roused,  and  death  appears  in  sight,  when  the  terrors  of  hell 
are  nut  in  array  before  the  oonflBSsing  sinner,  what  will  he  not  then  give  for 
pardon  and  heaven?  True,  at  first,  penances  are  appointed  for  different 
offences*  But  these  are  irksome  to  the  penitent,  not  always  easy  to  enforce, 
and  of  no  obvious  efficacy.  So  tiiey  are  oomunuted  into  money  payments. 
Thus  here,  too,  money  answers  all  things,  and,  freely  circulated,  makes  friends 
all  round.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  in(udgences.  Sins  may  be  paid  for  like 
goods  in  the  market.  The  extravagance  to  which  this  was  carried  was  one  of 
the  great  occasions  of  the  Beformation.  If  Tetzel  had  not  sold  his  indulgences 
so  scandalously,  it  maybe  doubted  if  Luther  would  have  thundered  as  he  did, 
or  if  the  people  would  have  been  aroused.  History  is  a  huge  libel,  or  priests 
have  rarely  been  insensible  to  good  living,  or  to  the  money  which  can  buv  it. 
Most  of  them  have  a  quick  eye  for  gain,  and  a  strong  hand  to  grasp  and  keep 
it.  How  often,  in  Ireland  and  Belgium,  do  we  read  of  lawsuits  by  which 
families  seek  to  reclaim  property  ma&  over  to  the  priests !  How  many  more 
cases  may  be  supposed  of  lijLe  disposal  of  property,  which  for  various  reasons 
are  never  brought  into  court !  If  these  men  ever  get  the  confessional  into 
general  and  working  power,  will  they  not  use  it  for  the  same  ends  ?  They  are 
greater  fools  than  I  take  them  to  be  if  they  do  not.  Forewarned,  forearmed. 
While  it  is  yet  time,  take  care  of  tiie  national  P^one. 

By  confession  the  penitent  is  perverted.  The  practice  is  baneful  because 
agreeable.  It  blinds  the  understanding  and  hardens  the  conscience,  while  it 
only  seems  to  come  down  to  our  level,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  Fa^uism,  and 
produces  its  results.  One  feature  of  idolatry  which  most  fills  us  with  surprise 
IS  its  absurdity.  The  ffods  are  evidently  felt  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
worshipper.  lie  will  rebuke  or  soundly  thrash  them  if  his  wishes  be  not 
complied  with.  This  appears  simply  ridioolous,  but  it  is  the  real  charm  of  the 
system.  Before  the  worshipper  tiiere  is  nothing  to  awaken  the  conscience 
or  inspire  awe — no  incomprenensible  majesty,  before  which  he  can  only  bow — 
no  inexorable  truth  before  which  nothing  oan  be  dis^^uised.  He  has  looked 
his  god  in  the  frkce,  and  is  not  alarmed.  So  the  aboordity  of  the  confessional  is 
the  secret  of  its  slsength.  The  priest  is  after  all  felt  to  be  but  a  man.  Before 
him  the  penitent  is  confronted  with  no  lofty  conceptions  of  the  spirituality  of 
law,  and  sees  no  intense  light  falling  on  the  hatefulness  of  sin.  The  priest  can 
know  only  what  he  is  told,  and  can  appreciate  nothing  but  the  outward  life, 
the  word  spoken,  and  the  act  perform^.  All  these  he  must  measure  by  a  mere 
human  standard,  personal  or  conventional.  At  best  he  is  sin-stained,  and 
compassed  by  infirmities.  These  infirmities  are  more  or  less  well  known,  and 
he  may  well  be  tolerant.  Certainly  he  will  be,  if  the  penitent  is  fair,  sub- 
missive, and  can  pay  well.  It  will  go  hard  mainly  with  the  ugly,  the 
independent,  and  the  poor.    Wont  of  au,  the  devotee  cannot  rise  above  his 
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pnest.  His  standard  is  low,  and  his  view  limited;  and,  at  last,  confronted 
with  the  spiiituaHty  of  the  diyine  law,  with  the  spotless  holiness  of  the  diyine 
nature,  he  will  be  convicted  and  crushed.  The  cry  will  ring  out  against  him, 
**  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting.'^  How  terrible  to 
wake  too  late,  and  find  that,  in  the  ordering  and  issues  of  Ids  life,  he  had  to  do 
not  with  man,  but  Qod  I 

He  who  submits  to  this  system  abdicates  his  manhood.  He  allows  a  usurpa- 
tion which  makes  him  a  slave,  and  of  all  slaves  the  basest — a  slave  of  slaves. 
If  it  be  my  sacred  duty  to  confess  my  sins  to  this  priest — to  lay  bare  my  heart 
and  open  its  secret  chambers  before  bim — if  it  bio  in  his  power  to  pardon  me, 
to  shield  me  from  the  divine  wrath,  and  introduce  me  to  the  home  of  the 
blessed,  then  he  is  feur  more  than  a  man  to  me,  or  I  am  far  less  than  a  man  to 
him.  He  is  my  lord  and  master.  I  am  in  his  hands,  body  and  soul,  for  this 
world  and  the  next.  He  may  not  crush  me ;  but  he  could.  I  shoiild  be  in 
horror  q£  that  man,  and  could  find  no  rest  till  I  had  foimd  shelter  in  the  might 
and  mercy  of  the  Most  High.  <*  Let  me  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  but 
never  into  the  hands  of  man.''  The  poor  negro  slave  had  a  horrible  lot.  Ue 
was  not  a  man,  but  a  thing,  the  property  of  another.  He  toiled,  but  had  no 
recompense ;  he  suffered,  and  there  was  no  redress.  But  his  soul  was  free* 
His  conscience  held  its  allegiance  sacred  to  the  Autiior  of  his  Ufe,  and  his  heart 
would  spring  up  into  constant  fellowship  with  the  divine  love.  But  these 
slaves  of  the  soul  have  fathomed  a  far  lower  depth  of  degradation.  I  have 
seen  illustrations  of  this  in  France,  with  a  sense  of  burning  shame.  It  is  hard 
to  say  which  is  the  more  odious — the  superciliousness  of  the  priest,  who  exacts 
such  abject  prostration,  or  the  baseness  of  Uie  penitent,  who  can  yield  it. 

This  19  the  sjrstfm  with  which  they  desire  to  enslave  and  corrupt  our  country. 
Some  say  it  will  not  succeed,  and  smile  in  their  confidence.  I  wish  it  may  be 
so,  but  I  am  not  so  sure.  I  look  at  the  facts  of  the  case.  Here  are  between 
twenty  thousand  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  most  educated  men  in  the  land ; 
the  majority  of  these  are  in  avowed  sympathy  with  priestly  pretensions; 
very  many  of  them  openly  desire  the  confessional,  and  avow  it  to  be  their 
purpose  to  bring  the  faith  of  the  nation  under  the  dominion  of  Borne ;  all  these 
wield  an  influenoe  arising  out  of  tiie  status  which  the  nation  has  given ;  they 
spend  annually  millions  of  money  which  the  nation  supplies;  they  are  aiming 
to  turn  the  thirty  thousand  sacred  edifices  which  the  nation  has  reared,  into 
citadels  of  their  spiritual  force.  From  these  they  have  ready  access  to  the 
families  of  the  most  influential  classes,  who  regard  them,  in  their  turn,  as  the 
best  pledges  of  security  for  their  property  in  this  life,  and  for  their  salvation  in 
the  future.  What  is  far  more  alarming,  is,  that  there  is  so  little  to  resist  or 
impede  their  movements.  Luxiiry  prevails,  and  that  always  enfeebles  and 
corrupts.  The  minds  of  the  reading  classes  are  largely  steeped  in  fiction,  and 
he  who  is  enamoured  of  the  unreal  is  prepared  to  be  enslaved  to  the  untrue. 
Unbelief  in  all  forms  abounds,  and  speculation  is  reckless  and  uncontrolled. 
The  working  classes  appear  to  be  abandoning  their  better  habits  of  quiet  read* 
ing  to  give  themselves  over  to  intemperance  or  combinations  for  gain.  When 
men  are  reduced  below  the  level  of  the  bruto,  they  may  be  easily  ensnared  and 
enslaved.  The  secular  press,  the  greatest  existing  force  either  for  good  or  for 
evil,  is  largely  tinctured  with  unbelief.  Infidelity  is  confessed  without  shame, 
as  it  is  assumed  to  be  an  indication  of  intellectual  superiority.  It  can  tolerate  or 
sympathise  with  superstition,  because  it  will  not  be  suspected  of  fearing  it,  and 
hence  it  is  utterly  powerless  in  conflict  with  it.  Bf  slighting  our  liberties  we 
have  iJldone  much  to  forfeit  them ;  and,  by  the  divine  law,  privileges  n^lected 
or  abused  are  sure  to  be  taken  away.  Not  that  I  imagine  they  can  "petmA^ 
nently  succeed.  The  persistent  dominion  of  the  prieste  is  impossible  anywhere ; 
for  it  cute  up  self-government  by  the  roots,  and  those  who  cannot  govern 
themselves  are  doomed  to  thraldom  or  anarchy.  But  I  fear  that,  working  on 
the  fears  of  the  timid,  stimulating  the  deluded,  and  indirectly  aided  by  the 
corrupt,  they  may  usurp  a  position  equally  opposed  to  reason,  to  liberty,  and  to 
true  religion.    They  wul  thus  provoke  a  reaction  of  absurdest  opinions  and 
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maddest  pasdone,  and  our  beloved  country  may  be  reduced  to  the  hideous  oon* 
dition  of  France  and  Spain.  In  view  of  this  we  are  all  called  to  vigorous 
endeavour.  I  know  not  what  Episcopalians  may  do.  Many  are  doing  earnest 
battle  with  this  evil ;  but,  situated  as  they  are,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  they  can 
accomplish.  But  this  one  thing  is  sure — ^the  Nonconformists,  true  to  their  tra- 
ditions and  principles,  by  the  convictions  which  to  them  are  so  precious,  and  by 
the  homage  they  pay  to  the  supremacy  of  our  Lord,  will  struggle  to  hold  their 
own,  and  cry,  with  Jo^ua.  **  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the 
Lord.** — Letti»re  by  the  Rev.  J.  Aldie,  Plymouth :  "PrietUy  Confesiionthe  Bane  of 
FrieaU  <md  Ptople,      Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster-row. 


TEACHING  MEN  TO  PBAY. 

ImjpiraHon  of  Deeire, — As  regards  the  work  of  the  Ohristian  ministry  of 
teaching  or  inspiring  men  to  pray,  I  have  to  sav,  in  the  first  place,  that  one  of 
the  secret  arts, — if  you  use  the  tei-m  "  art  *'  in  the  sense  of  wisdom, — one  of  the 
subtle,  secret  arts  of  the  ministry  is,  not  didactically  or  demonstratively  to 
make  men  prajr,  but,  bv  a  wise  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  them  the  thought, 
the  feeling,  to  inspire  tiiem  with  a  desire  for  some  such  higher  utterance.  If  a 
man  preaches,  therefore,  hard  matters  of  fact,  if  he  all  the  time  secularises  his 
sermons,  if  they  are  ethicalized  to  death,  iJf  they  lack  the  savour  of  the  some- 
thing better,  the  something  higher,  the  sometmng  nobler,  that  is  for  man  in 
his  communion  with  Gk)d,  men  will  scarcely  learn  to  pray  except  as  they  learn 
to  perform  any  other  duty.  But  the  secret  of  praying  is»  to  want  to  pray.  The 
secret  of  wanting  to  pray  is,  to  have  excited  in  our  souls  certain  aspixationa, 
certain  yearnings,  certain  desires.  The  conscience  himgers  and  thirsts,  the 
imagination  yearns  and  longs,  the  affections  rise  above  all  the  bounds  of  ordi- 
nary experience  in  Hfe. 

Frayer/td  Preaching, — There  is  the  sense  of  wings,  I  think,  in  every  soul  that 
is  touched  with  the  least  ideality,  and  it  is  desirable  to  so  preach  to  men  that 
they  shall  have  an  upward  yearning.  Break  up  base  content.  Infuse  into 
men  a  glorious  discontent  with  things  as  they  are.  So  idealize  everythine,  so 
preach  it,  that  the  necessary  things,  common  things, — all  of  them, — shall  nave 
a  halo  about  them,  a  suggestion  of  something  higher  and  nobler,  till  the  soul 
is  in  an  exhalant  state,  tiU  it  shall  tend  to  pray  always, — ^that  is  to  say,  to  have 
a  subtle  uplifting  and  going  up  of  the  thoughts,  out  of  the  physical  and  mate- 
rial, and  the  near  and  present,  into  the  invisible  and  holy. 

Much  of  this  spirit  ot  praver  can  be  infused,  while  you  are  not  actually  pray* 
ing,  through  your  way  of  dealing  with  men.  It  is  whether  you  are  aiming  at 
the  base  of  their  brain,  where  lies  the  g^reat  workshop  of  life ;  or  whether  you 
are  aiming  at  the  middle  of  their  brain,  where  the  great  household  and  social 
afiftnities  are  playing ;  or  whether  you  take  the  top,  where  is  the  holy  spirit, 
where  we  touch  God,  if  we  touch  Him  at  all,  in  our  thought  and  inward  life. 
Now,  sermons  that  are  constantly  working  upward  into  that,  tending  toward 
that,  although  they  may  never  discuss  praver,  are  all  the  time  tending  to  spiri- 
tualize men,  to  give  activity  to  that  side  of  their  nature  whose  expression  must 
necessarily  be  invocation  and  ejaculation. 

But  let  me  say  that,  while  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  instruction  in 
this  way,  I  have  felt  in  my  own  ministry  tne  constant  need  of  doin^  a  great 
many  other  thmgs.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  a  good  while  after  I  had  ooime 
into  the  Church  that  I  was  like  the  deacon  who  was  asked  to  pray  by  his 
minister  and  refused ;  and  who,  on  being  told  that  he  had  the  gift  and  ought 
to  pray,  said  he  knew  he  could  do  it,  but  he  always  hated  to.  To  tell  you  we 
truth,  I  hated  to  pray  ;  it  used  to  be  a  most  disagreeable,  enforced  duty,  partly 
fh)m  one  reason  and  partly  from  another^  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  spe- 
cify. I  remember  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  get  back  to  the  habit 
of  my  childhood,  and  kneel  down  and  pray  wiUi  any  comfort.  The  moment  I 
bent- my  knee,  I  also  lost  my  thread ;  and  the  mechanioalism  of  attempting  to 
pray  morning,  noon,  and  night,  would  ruin  my  soul,  I  think,    If  I  had  to 
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pn^  by  the  olook,  if  I  had  to  have  a  meohanioal  order,  it  would  derange  all  my 
■piritaal  tendencies.  I  could  not  do  it.  Little  by  little*  I  came  to  the  feeling 
of  wanting  to  commune  with  my  Father ;  and  thus  I  learned,  after  a  while, 
that  wa  had  to  go  into  our  oongregation  just  as  the  Lord  did.  His  disciples 
oame  to  Him  and  said,  "Lord,  t^ch  us  to  pray." 

UnJUxmUng  Wrong  /(ieeu.^Gknerally,  the  first  step  towards  teaching  men  to 
pray  ia  to  get  them  to  unlearn  their  prayers.  Insensibly  they  have  formed 
their  idea  of  what  nrayer  is.  It  is  the  way  that  the  minister  prays,  it  is  the 
way  that  their  motner  prayed,  it  is  the  way  that  holy  men  have  prayed  whose 
prayers  are  recorded.  To  attonpt  to  pray  in  that  way  is  worse  than  to  attempt 
to  wear  another  man's  clothes,  witiiout  any  regard  to  size.  It  is  worse  than 
.the  attempt  of  a  little  child  to  walk  with  a  stride  as  long  as  the  father's,  whose 
hand  ho  holds.  For,  if  there  be  anything  in  this  world  that  must  be  personal 
ftnd  absolutely  genuine  to  you,  it  is  the  aspiration.  Suppose,  when  1  oourted 
my  wifo,  I  had  got  down  one  of  the  letten  preserved  in  the  family, — one  of 
my  father's  to  my  mother,-*and  I  had  sat  down  and  read  that  to  her  as  a  letter 
of  courtship !  It  was  a  very  good  one,  in  its  time.  But  I  think  prayer  is  like 
the  powder  that  a  huntsman  uses ;  he  never  can  use  it  but  once. 

I  am.  speaking  now  of  my  own  views,  and  not  of  the  views  of  everybody. 
There  are  prayers  that  are  like  stairs, — ^you  begin  at  one  spot  and  you  always 
land  at  uiother  spot ;  and  persons  say  that  they  were  like  the  stairs  that  Jacob 
saw  in  his  vision,  on  which  angels  ascended  and  descended,  and  that  it  takes 
them  up  to  heaven.  Sudi  prayers  are  perfectly  right  for  those  who  want  them 
and  can  use  them.  But,  to  my  thought,  praver  is  vyinga^  and  a  man  must  go, 
not  where  the  stairs  are  put,  but  just  where  his  own  will  wants  to  go— to  the 
east,  to  the  west,  to  the  north,  to  the  souUi— higher,  lower,  with  many  or  few 
strokes,  anywhere,  as  birds  fly  in  the  summer  heavens  above  us.  And  you 
never  can  fulfil  the  apostle's  injunctions,  **Pray  always,"  '*Be  instant  in 
inayer,"  **  Ftay  in  sedson  and  out  of  season/* — ^those  things  cannot  be  done  if 
prayer  is  a  set  act,  instead  of  an  evolution  of  feeing  or  a  holy  ejaculation.— 
H,  W,  Beecher*$  Lectures  on  Preaching, 

IS  EEGENEEATE  EXPEEIENCE  FANATICAL  ? 

In  this  view,  there  is  nothing  singular  in  the  charge  of  fematioiBm  upon  a 
rej^norated  man.  Such  a  man,  acting  out  obediently  the  power  which  is 
within  him,  will  never  escape  that  cha^e,  in  one  form  or  another,  till  the 
world  is  filled  with  such  fanatics.  It  was  not  much  learning — ^it  was  much 
grace— that  made  Paul  seem  a  madman  to  Festus.  **  As  for  Chalmers,  he  is 
mad  "-—so  said  the  noble  ones  of  Scotland  when  that  voice,  as  of  one  crying  in 
the  vrildemess,  began  to  be  heard  fh}m  the  solitude  of  Eilmany.  It  has  been 
said  "of  all  great  workers  and  thinkers  of  the  world,"  that  their  power  is  a 
"  force  as  of  madness,  in  the  hands  of  reason."  Vastly  more  sig^nificant  is  this 
of  the  "  power  of  an  endless  Hfe,"  awakened  and  girded  through  the  union  of 
a  soul  with  the  Infinite  Mind. 

We  may^  test,  therefore,  by  this  critenon,  diverse  types  of  professedly  Chris- 
tian experience.  Many  such  offer  thmnselves  to  our  observation  in  real  life : 
which  of  them  exhibits,  by  its  intensity,  the  keenest  sympathy  with  the  work- 
ing of  an  infinite  power  in  the  soul  ?  One  ideal  of  Christian  chi^acter  invites  to  a 
life  of  self-indulgence.  Surely,  the  indwelling  of  God  never  originated  that. 
Another  conception  of  the  Christian  faith  degrades  it  to  a  gauge  of  respectability 
in  society,  or  of  refinement  in  culture.  Is  it  possible  that  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  ever  testified  to  that  ? 

A  certain  model  of  Christian  profession  is  remarkable  for  its  effeminacy.  It 
represents  one  who  is  ashamed  to  speak,  and  who  cannot  labour  and  dare  not 
simer  for  Christ.  He  assumes  the  reality  of  a  latent  godliness.  His  reticent 
speech  proclaims  onlv  the  secrecv  of  relijnon  as  an  afiair  between  the  soul  and 
Qod*  J9js  theory  of  liie,  his  social  habits,  the  companionship  he  seeks,  the  amuse- 
ments he  approves,  his  uses  of  property,  of  time,  of  culture,  and  of  mental  gifts,  all 
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end  to  obliterate  the  distinotioii  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  between 
"saint"  and  ** sinner.*'  In  all  those  things  whioh  would  make  godliness 
visible  to  observers,  he  approaches  as  near  to  a  *'  world  lying  in  wickedness  ** 
as  he  can  approach  without  arousing  tiiat  world's  contempt  for  him  as  a 
hypocrite,  is  it  conceivable  that  such  a  model  of  a  Christ-like  life  was  ever 
wrought  by  the  '*  exceeding  greatness  of  God's  power  "  ?  Did  the  Spirit  ever 
help  our  infirmities  with  groaninffs  which  cannot  be  uttered,  to  evoke  such  an 
ideal  from  the  depths  of  our  souls  P  Has  it  ever  cost  a  strong  man  crying  and 
tears  to  execute  it  ? 

From  such  a  type  of  Christianity  it  is  but  a  step  to  that  represented  by  one 
who  can  ridicule  Ohnstian  missions  in  their  inception,  admire  the  romance  of 
them  in  their  progress,  and  pour  unctuous  adulations  upon  their  success ;  whq 
is  always  in  sympathy  with  the  world  in  its  caricatures  of  Christian  doctrine ; 
who  can  amuse  lumself  alike  with  nicknames  of  Christian  revivals,  with  jeers 
at  Christian  reforms,  and  with  burlesques  of  Christian  men.  Can  it  be  that 
an  Infinite  Mind  is  dwelling,  thinking,  feeling,  working  in  that  little  soul  ? 
We  can  discern  the  handiwork  of  Ghod  in  the  brain  of  a  butterfly ;  His  work 
there  is  apposite  to  the  thing  He  works  upon.  But  who  can  discover  any 
traces  of  CFod  in  such  a  model  of  Chiistian  character  ? 

When  Gh>d  works  in  a  human  spirit  He  works  as  He  did  when  He  created 
that  spirit  He  produces  something  whidi  is  like  Himself.  He  quickens  into 
being  a  thin^  which  expresses  itself  in  a  Gk>dlike  way.  He  inspires  a  character 
which  is  built  on  intense  eonvictions,  which  take  possession  of  a  man,  and 
which  claim  and  use  the  whole  of  him.  Such  convictions,  wielded  by  such  a 
Power,  make  life  earnest,  because  they  make  Eternity  real  and  God  absolute. 

There  is  nothing  else  that  grates  so  harshly  against  the  grain  of  a  reffenerate 
nature  as  to  be  either  a  hypocrite  or  but  half  a  man  in  religious  lira.  The 
germ  of  a  martyr  is  in  every  soul  which  God  has  chosen  as  His  abode.  Humble 
and  contrite,  indeed,  is  the  spirit  with  which  He  dwells;  but,  under  His 
reviving,  lofty  and  jubilant  as  the  morning.  Weak,  fifidnt,  cast  down,  retkdj  to 
perish,  it  may  be ;  bat,  in  His  strength,  a  conqueror.  Sensitive  to  sufTermg, 
timid  in  peril,  a  woman  in  delicacy  of  nerve,  a  cnild  in  resolution,  it  has  often 
been;  but,  through  communion  with  an  infinite  Friend,  it  has  become  so 
possessed  with  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  life  and  the  assurance  of  a  blessed 
immortality,  that  it  has  seen  no  terrors  in  death,  none  in  torture.  Such  souls 
have  reserved  their  fears  for  something  more  appalling  than  these.  This 
intensity  of  regenerate  life  has  very  frequently  nuule  martyrs  of  Christian 
children. — Dr,  Phelps*^  **JJarN  Ayain."    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 


*<  The  statutes  of  the  Loid  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart :  tnore  to  be  desired  are  they  than 

giad."— Pb.  xix.  8, 10* 

'*  In  preparing  a  guide  to  immortality,  infinite  wisdom  gave  not  a  dictionary 
nor  a  e;rammar,  but  a  Bible — a  book  which,  in  trying  to  catch  the  heart  of  man, 
should  captivate  his  taste  ;  and  which,  in  transforming  his  affections,  should 
also  expand  his  intellect.  The  pearl  is  of  great  price ;  but  even  the  casket  is 
of  exquisite  beauty.  The  sword  is  of  ethereal  temper,  and  nothing  cuts  so 
keen  as  its  double  edge ;  but  there  are  jewels  on  the  Mlt,  and  exquisite  inlay- 
ing on  the  scabbard.^  The  shekels  are  of  the  purest  ore;  but  even  the  scrip 
w&ch  contains  them  is  of  a  texture  more  curious  thaji  that  the  artists  of  earth 
could  fashion  it.    The  apples  are  gold ;  but  even  the  basket  is  silver." 

Db.  J.  HjlHILTOlf. 
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''When  I  see  the  blood,  I  will  pass  over  7oii."*-ExoD.  xii.  13. 
<*  The  blood  of  Jeras  Christ  deauaeth  iu  from  all  sin."-^l  Johh  i.  7. 

"  I  dare  assert,  without  fear  of  saccessful  contradiction,  that  the  inspired 
writers  attribute  all  the  blessings  of  salvation  to  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  If  we  have  redemption^  it  is  through  His  blood ;  if  we  are  justified,  it  is 
by  His  blood ;  if  washed  from  our  moral  stains,  it  is  by  His  blood,  which 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin ;  if  we  have  victoru  over  the  last  eiiemy,  we  obtain  it  not 
onlv  by  the  word  of  the  Divine  testimony,  out  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ; 
and  if  uff  gain  admittance  into  heauen,  it  is  because  we  *  have  washed  our 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ;*  and,  therefore,  are  we 
before  the  throne  of  Gk)d.  Everything  depends  on  the  blood  of  Ohrist ;  and 
*  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.'  *'  Db.  B.^Nswton. 


<<  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."— Roic.  xiii.  14. 

'*  They  that  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  are  clothed  with  a  fourfold  garment. 
1.  With  a  garment  of  Christ's  imputed  righteousness.  2.  With  a  gannent  of 
aanctifieation.  3.  With  a  garment  of  prot^tion.  4.  With  a  gannent  of  glory. 
The  first  garment  may  be  called  a  winter's  garment,  because  it  covers  us ;  the 
second,  a  summer's  garment,  because  it  adorns  us ;  the  third,  a  ooat-armour, 
because  it  keeps  us  aafe ;  the  fourth,  a  wedding  garment,  because  there  is  no 
admission  to  the  Supper  of  the  Lamb  without  it.  The  first  three  may  be  called 
our  work-day  suits,  because  we  must  put  them  on  all  the  days  of  our  lives ; 
but  the  fourth,  our  holiday  suit,  because  we  must  not  nut  it  on  till  the  week  of 
our  pil^mage  in  Baca  be  ended,  and  the  Sabbath  of  our  eternal  rest  in  the 
new  Jerusalem  begun.*'  Spbnobk. 

<'  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith."— Matt.  sv.  28. 

''Whosoever  will  go  to  heaven  must  have  a  faith  of  his  own.  In  GKdeon's 
camp  every  soldier  nad  his  own  pitcher ;  among  Solomon's  men  of  valour  every 
one  wore  his  own  sword,  and  these  were  they  that  got  the  victories.  The  five 
wise  virgins  had  every  one  oil  in  her  lamp,  and  only  these  enter  in  with  the 
bridegroom.    Another's  eating  of  dainty  meat  makes  thee  none  the  fatter." 

Adakb. 

"  Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul."— Hbb.  vi*  19. 

**  An  ajidhor  is  a  good  stay  to  a  ship  in  a  storm.  What  would  the  mariner 
do  without  it  P  So  nope  in  Grod,  through  Ohrist,  is  a  stay  to  the  soul  of  the 
believer  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  without  it  would  be  in  danger." 

B.  KSACH. 

"  Every  man*s  work  shall  bo  made  manifest :  for  the  day  shall  declare  it." — 1  Cor.  iii.  13. 

**  Many  a  tree,  as  it  stands  in  the  forest,  looks  Ccdr,  fine,  solid,  and  valuable, 
which,  when  cut  down  and  sawed  up  for  use,  reveals,  perhaps,  rottenness,  cross- 
grains,  and  knots.  There  are  men  which  move  in  the  circles  of  society,  who,  to 
jadffe  by  the  appearance,  are  almost  all  that  you  could  wish  them  to  be  in  moral 
conduct ;  but  wnen  deatit  shall  have  mowed  them  down,  and  the  judgment  shall 
have  examined  them,  what  will  be  the  heart-infidelity,  the  secret  sins,  the 
unchristiaD  principles,  which  shall  be  disclosed,  rendering  them  totally  unfit  for 
the  Master's  use  in  the  glorious  building  of  the  heavenly  temple." 

John  Bats. 
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Uj  portrait 


A  LIFBLIKE  portrait  hung  upon  the  wall : 

A  fair  young  face,  a  pearl  of  beauty  rare ; 
And  oft  a  mother  on  her  knees  would  faU, 
With  bleeding  heart,  for  that  young  girl  to  call 
On  God,  in  earnest  prayer. 

Becalling  how  that  precious  jewel  fell, 

And,  in  a  city's  filth,  sunk  out  of  sight. 

Beyond  her  reach,  whither  she  could  not  tell — 

Sinking  with  speed  to  an  eternal  hell, 
Hiding  in  shame  and  night. 

A  Toioe  came  to  her  as  she  wept  and  prayed — 

'*  Tour  love  is  quickened  by  the  picture's  skill  ; 
Let  your  own  face  be  carefully  portrayed 
With  eyes  and  looks  of  love,  as  if  they  said, 
'  I  love  my  daughter  still/ 

"  And  somewhere  in  the  city  let  it  stand. 

Where  it  may  catch  the  sinning  daughter's  sight." 
And  He  who  mercy  for  the  lost  hath  planned, 
And  guideth  all  events  with  loying  hand, 

Directed  it  aright. 

With  joy  all  fled,  destroyed  beyond  repair. 

In  the  dire  misery  of  a  sunken  soul ; 
The  past  all  woo,  the  future  all  despair ; 
Dead  every  hope,  dead  e*en  the  power  of  prayer, 

Along  the  street  she  stole. 

Now  Gk>d,  who  knows  where  every  jewel  lies, 
Her  gaze  directed  to  the  pictured  face ; 

Love  touched  her  heart,  and  tears  flowed  through  her  eyes. 

Quick  to  her  mother  she  repentant  flies : 
The  pearl  is  found  by  grace. 

And  that  great  loving  Heart  who  reigns  above 

Will  still  for  fallen  souls  His  care  retain. 

And  in  His  Ohrist  reveals  His  wondrous  love — 

A  portrait,  sinful  hearts  of  men  to  move, 

To  bring  them  home  again. 

J.  Hunt  Oookb. 
Southsea. 
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Intelligente^ 


BECENT      DEATH. 
Mrs.  Cowdy. 

This  Ghiistiaii  sxster  —  the  wife  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Oowdy— hM  m- 
oently  departed  thia  life,  at  the  comparatiTelj  early  age  of  fifty-five 
years.  Our  brief  obitouy  reoords  have,  during  msuy  past  years,  been  usefdl 
m  bzin^g  to  li^ht  the  quiet  and  comparatively  unknown  virtues  of  many 
whose  livee  were,  m  more  senses  than  one,  **  hidden  with  Christ  in  Gbd  ;*'  and 
our  chief  aim  has  been  the  magnifying  of  ".the  grace  of  Gk>d  in  them."  It  is  a 
consolation  to  believe  that  one  day,  in  the  blessed  life  above,  there  will  be  a 
grand  revelation  of  all  the  unseen  excellences  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
multitudes  of  Qod*B  children  who  were  unknown  to  fame.  They  were  known 
to  ffim,  and  He  keeps  the  record  well  I  Still,  it  is  right,  and  it  is  helpftil  too, 
sometimeB  to  reveal  a  little  of  the  secret,  even  now,~-only  a  liUU,  at  best,  eyen 
when  we  know  as  much  as  we  have  the  power  .to  imderstand. 

Some  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  the  Baptist  denomination  was  not  badly 
represented  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  The  Bev.  John  Carr6,  who  at  that  time 
csxned  on  a  larg^e  and  prosperous  business,  as  well  as  the  avocations  of  the 
ministry,  had  bmlt  a  small,  but  neat.  Baptist  chapel,  which,  for  some  years 
before  we  above  date,  and  for  several  years  after,  was  the  meeting-place  of  a 
compact  little  church,  using  the  French  language.  Tbere  was  also  an  English 
chapel,  handsome  and  commodious,  in  which  we  late  Bev.  Tbos.  Jarvis  exer- 
cised his  ministry  for  many  years,  during  the  latter  portion  of  which  he  was 
aasiBted  by  the  Bev.  G.  W.  f'ishboume.  Business  reverses  befel  both  Mr.  Gaxr^ 
and  Mr.  Jarvis ;  and,  as  the  result  of  intricacies  known  only  to  Jersey  law, 
both  chapels  were  lost  to  the  worshippers.  Mr.  Carr^^s  family  had  been  the 
principal  supporters  and  workers  in  the  French  church ;  ana  Mrs.  Cowdy — 
who  was  his  third  daughter— received  her  religious  tone,  and  exercised,  at  a 
very  early  age,  h^r  religious  influence  in  that  centre.  Mr.  Cowdy  and  his 
future  wife  were  both  baptized  by  Uie  pastor,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  on  the 
same  day. 

Even  long  before  her  marriage,  her  influence  on  the  little  commimity,  and 
outside  it,  was  of  a  very  bles^  kind.  Quiet  and  unostentatious,  she  pos- 
sessed the  power — ^rare  as  it  is — of  introducing  the  subject  of  personal  religion 
to  all  whom  she  had  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with, — never  giving  ofllance, 
and  often  realiainfi^  some  olessed  results,  as  many  who  outlive  her  can  testify. 
Thia  characterised  her  through  life.  She  was  specially  successful  with  the 
young,  as  the  following  circumstance  will  tend  to  show.  Some  time  before  her 
death,  she  visited  the  family  of  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church  at  Arthur- 
street  ;  and  when,  after  her  death,  this  gentleman  asked  his  little  boy— only  six 
years  old — if  he  remembered  her,  the  Rttle  fellow  replied,  *'  Oh,  yes !  the  last 
time  she  was  here  she  asked  me  how  old  I  was.  I  told  her ;  and  she  said : 
'  Do  you  think  you  would  go  to  be  wiUi  Jesus,  were  you  to  die  ?'  "  We  know 
that  very  many,  under  Qod,  have  owed  their  conversion  to  her. 

Mrs.  Clowdy  married  young;  and,  about  a  year  after,  she  removed  from 
Jersey,  with  her  husband,  to  Bomsev,  his  first  pastoral  charge.  Here  she  had 
need  of  all  her  thrift,  patience,  and  fortitude,  and  these  came  to  her  help  under 
circumstances  which,  happily,  are  much  less  common  now  than  they  were 
then,  when  little  pay  and  great  faith  might  have  pretty  well  summed  up  the 
history  of  many  a  pastor  and  pastor's  wi^.  Then  it  was  that  shs  had  to  bear 
the  separation  from  her  husband,  whose  ill-health  at  that  time  necessitated  his 
taking  some  long  sea-voyages.  His  health  being  restored,  he  resumed  pas- 
toral work.  In  two  o^er  country  churches,  via.,  at  Chipperfield  and  at  Leightoa 
Buzssard,  did  she  exercise  her  Christian  influencct  being  specially  tender  with 
the  sick  and  sympathising  with  the  poor,  among  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
exereifiing  her  great  gift  m  prayer.    Her  husband  testifies  to  the  help  it  has 
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been  to  him,  with  vrhom  and  for  whom  it  was  her  habit  to  pray.  We  think 
that  this  period  of  her  life  is  portrayed  in  the  character  ot  Phcfhe  Care-for^dllt 
iu  her  husband^book,  **  Heavenward,  Ho  !  **  for  which,  with  his  other  works, 
he  has  recently  receiyed  the  honorary  diploma  of  LL.D. — ten  days  only  after 
the  death  of  her  whose  love  to  him  was  more  precious  than  distinctions,  how- 
ever honourably  earned. 

Our  space  forbids  further  expansion.  We  hasten  to  notice,  therefore,  that, 
although  the  duties  of  a  pastor's  wife  in  London  are  largely  different  from 
those  which  devolve  upon  her  in  the  country,  Mrs.  Gowdy  was  found  equsd  to 
them  also.  At  Arthur-street  she  will  be  remembered,  by  young  and  old  alike, 
for  innumerable  proofs  of  interest,  care,  and  love.  Her  memory  is  blessed. 
Her  home,  too,  moulded  so  largely  by  her  influence,  was  a  happy  one. .  She 
knew,  long  before  she  died^  that  all  her  children  were  *'  in  Christ,  and,  in  that 
supreme  family  blessing,  she  could  leave  them  without  care  or  fear. 

Her  illness  was  long,  but  it  was  patiently  borne.  Her  faith,  if  not  ecstatic, 
was  calm.  Only  once  did  doubt  intrude  to  alarm  her,  but  the  Saviour's  hand 
quickly  removed  it.  We  end  as  we  began :  we  magnify  the  grace  of  God  in 
her.  0.  B. 


The  fEimily  of  the  late  Bev.  J.  H.  Hinton,  M.A.,  have  in  consideration  the  pre- 
paration of  a  biography  of  their  father.  They  earnestly  request  that  all  persons 
who  can  contribute  materials  of  any  kind  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  memoir, 
will  be  kind  enough  to  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  family.  All  letters, 
documents,  newspaper- cuttings,  &c.,  will  be  returned  if  desired. 

As  the  author  will  be  the  best  iudge  of  what  is  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  pre- 
paration  of  the  book,  all  who  nave  any  authentic  information  of  whatever 
nature,  respecting  the  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Hinton,  are  asked  to  be  kind  enough 
to  place  themselves  at  once  in  communication  with  Mr.  Hinton's  family.  The  Bev. 
E.  Dothie,  B.A.,  Princes-road,  South  Norwood,  S.E.,  will  receive  and  acknow- 
ledge aU  documents,  &c.,  on  behalf  of  the  family. 


Ittfos  of  %  dD^m^es. 

NEW  CHAPEL  OPENED. 
Ashton-on-Mersey,  February  19th. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Holyoak,  Bev.  T.  H.  (Northampton},  Brompton. 

EirUand,  Bev.  C.  (Sec.  British  Mission),  Battersea. 

Laskey,  Bev.  W^Stroud),  Worsted,  Norfolk. 

SatchweU,  Bev.  W.  (Harts  HiU,  Warwickshire),  Wyle  Cop,  Salop. 

BECOGNITION  SEBVICBS. 

Blaokstook,  Bev.  T.,  Millport,  N.  B.,  February  26th. 
Dolamore,  Bev.  H.,  Stafford,  March  2nd. 
Qreen,  Bev.  J.,  Broughton,  Hants,  March  Srd. 
(Jreen,  Bev.  W.,  Melbourne,  Derby,  March  2nd. 
Manning,  Bev.  J.,  Harlington,  March  Srd. 
Skerry,  Bev.  W.  B.,  Bristol,  Maroh  11th. 
Yasey,  Bev.  W.  B.,  Ghorton,  March  16th. 

BESIGNATION. 
OioBs,  B«v.  H.,  Qofilbrd  Street^  Ooventzy. 

DEATH. 
Wiitta,  Bey.  J.,  Watford,  February  2l8t,  aged  76. 


[Afbil,  1874* 


THE    MISSIONARY    HERALD 


Annual  Services 

OF  TBS 

BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


Wkdhisdat  EvmmrOy  Apeil  22xm» 
YOUNG  MEN'S  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Members'  BCeeting  will  be  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Mission 
House,  Castle  Street,  Holbom.  The  Rer.  Dr.  Ahous  will  preside.  The  Chair 
to  be  t&en  at  Seyen  o'dook. 

Tea  will  be  provided  at  six  o'dook. 


Thubbdat  MosNXKOy  Afhil  23bd. 

INTRODUCTORY  PRAYER  MEETINa. 

A  Meeting  for  Special  Prayer,  on  behalf  of  the  Missions  of  the  Society,  will 
be  held  in  ^e  library  at  the  Mission  House,  Castle  Street,  Holbom,  in  the 
Morning,  at  Eleyen  o^ook*    The  Rey.  John  Aldib,  of  Plymouthi  will  preside. 


FsiDAT  Eybnuto,  Afbil  24tb. 

WELSH  ANNUAL   MEETING. 

A  PabUo  Meeting  will  be  held,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  in  the  Libraryof 
the  Mission  House.  The  Committee  hare  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  I)r. 
Pbige,  of  Aberdare,  will  take  the  Chair.  SjDeakers---'The  Reyds.  Thohab 
EvAXs,  of  Allahabad ;  J.  R.  Moboak,  of  Llanelly ;  0.  BAUiHACfHB,  of  Londooi 
andothere.    Chair  to  be  taken  at  Sereu  o'clock. 
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[April  1,  1874. 


lord's  Day,  Api'il  26M. 

ANNUAL    SEEMONS. 

The  usual  Aniual  Sermons  iu  the  cliupeU  of  the  metropolis  will  be  preadhed 
as  foUowB  :^- 


FL40V8, 

Mon^u^o. 

• 

£VBNKir&. 

Abbey  Road,  St.  John's  Wood 

Rot.  W.  Stott    . 

Rev.  W.  Sampson 

4aton 

Bev.  J.  Foster   . 

Bev.  J.  Foster. 

Addlestone        .... 

Alfred  Plaoe,  Old  Kent  Boad 

Bev.  T.  Charohyard    . 

Rev.  S.  Pearoe. 

Alie  Street        .... 

Rev.  C.  Masterson 

Rev.  C.  Stovel. 

Arthur  Street,  Gamberwell  Gate 

Bev.  A.  Saker    . 

Rev.  T.  Evans. 

,y           King's  Grose 

Bi»v»  H.  It.  Stone 

Rev.  G.  Sparks. 

Balham 

Rev.  J.  Drew.     . 

Rev.  B.  C.  Etheridge. 

Barking 

Bev.  W.  J.  Tomkins  . 

Rev.  W.  J.  Tomkins 

Battersea^  York  Boad 

Ber.  C.  Kirtland 

Rev.  J.  B.  Burt. 

„        Surrey  Lane 

Rev.  W.  Norris  . 

Bev.  W.  Norris. 

Battersea  Park  .... 

Bev.  J.  Bateman 

12th  April. 

Belvedere           .... 

Bey.  Q.  W.  Fishboome 

Bey.  G.  W.  Fishboarne 

Berkley  Boad,  Chalk  Farm 

Rev.  J.  Stuart   . 

Bey.  J.  Stuart 

Bexley  Heath    .                 .     '  . 

Rev.  B.  E.  Fisk  . 

Bev.  E.  E.  Fisk. 

Bloomsbuiy  Chapel    , 

Rey.  T.  W.  Handfoxd. 

Bev.Ne  wm  RuHallfLL.B 

Bow 

Rev.  J.  H.  Blake 

Rev.  J.  H.  Blake. 

Brentford,  Park  Chapel 

Rev.  I.  Stnbbins 

Rev.  S.  Coullng. 

Brixton  Hill,  New  Park  Boad    . 

Rer.  J.  Oniroes,  D.D. 

Bev.  C.  M.  Birrell 

Bromley 

Rev.  A.  Teasier  . 

Rev.  A.  Tessier 

Brompton,  Onslow  Chapel  . 

Rev.  T.  H.  Holyoak, 

]  9th  April 

Rev.  J.  Bigwood. 

Cambetwell,  Denmazk  Place 

Rev.  S.  Chapman. 

Bey.  6.  Chapman 

„          Cottage  Green 

Bev.  J.  W.  Lanoe 

Bey.  T.  Thomas,  D.D. 

„           Mansion  House 

Rev.  W.  K.  Bowe 

Bey.  W.  K.  Bowe. 

Camden  Boad 

Rev.  F.  Tuokeri  B.A. 

Bev.  C.  Bailhaohe. 

OasUe  Street  (Welsh) 

Rev.  J.  R.  Morgan 

Chadwell  Heath 

Rev.  D.  Taylor 

Bev.  D.  Taylor. 

Chalk  Farm,  Peniel  Tabernaole . 

Rev.  £.  Davies  . 

Bev.  E.  Davies 

Charles  St.,  Gamberwell  New  Bd. 

Rev.  J.  Webb      . 

Bey.  T.  Churohyard. 

Chelsea 

Rev.  F.  H.  White 

Rev.  F.  H.  White. 

Chesham   .        .        «        .        . 

Rev.  J.  Howe    . 

Rev.  J.  Howe. 

Clapham  Common     . 

Rev.  J.  Bigwood 

Rev.  J.  Bigwood. 

Clapton  Downs  Chapel 

Bev.  W.  Sampson 

Bev.  i,  P.  Chowa. 

Commeroial  Street    . 

Bev.  T.  M.  Morris      . 

Bev.  C.  Masterson. 

Crayford            .... 

Rev.  J*  Dunokley 

Bev.  J.  Dnnckley. 

Croydon 

Rev.  J.  A.  Spurgeon  . 

Rev.  J.  A.  Spurgeon. 

Dalston  Jnnotion 

Colleotions  in  May. 

Dartford            .... 

Rev.R.K.Brewer,  Ph.D. 

Bey.B.K.Brewer,  Ph.D. 

Deptford,  Olivet  Chapel    . 

Bev.  G.  W.  Humphreys, 

B.A.                 .         . 

Bev.  T.  Davies 

Drnmmond  Boad,  Bermfindf^  . 

Bev.T.  Dafiea   . 

Bev.  G.  W.  Hnmphieya, 

BA. 
Bev.  J.  Drew. 

Dalwleh,  Loidihip  Imm 

Bay.  J.  Stoofc,  LLJ>   . 

IMiB^ 

Bev,  J.  Fergusson 

Rev.  J.  Ferguiaoa. 

BMt  London  Tabernaole    . 

Rev.  B.  Spurrier         • 

Rev.  A.  G.  Brown. 

Bldon  Stmet  (Welsh) 

Bey»  H.  Harries . 

Bev.  J.  B.  Merman. 

Eaher 

B«y.  J.  Green    , 

Bev.  J.  Green. 

VoiirtHiU        ,        .        .        . 

Rev.  W.  Walters 

Rev.  W.  Walters. 

Apbtl  1,  1874.]  m  ictssioirAaY  rsraid. 
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Placbk. 


GraTeeend 

GraenwWi,  Lewubaa  Road 

n  South  SteMt   • 

Orore  Boadl,  Viotorim  Fu k 
QoniieiBlmiy    . 
Haekn^y  Man  StMat 

„       Qcova  Stnat 
Haokiiay  Boad,  PsoTidiiioe  Ch. 
Hammenaiih,  Waat  End  Chapol 

ff  A^raaae  Eoad 

Hampstead,  Haatk  Stnefe 
HanweU    .        ,        .        , 
Harlingtott 
Haiiow-«B*ttia«HSn  . 
Hawl^  Boad^  St.  Pavi^  Ch. 
Henrietta  Street 
Higkhuy  HiU  . 
Highgttte 

Honntlofr,  PiDTideiiee  Oh. 
lelingtOB,  OroH  Street 

H       Saltan'  HaU  Chapel 
Janes  Stent,  Old  Street  . 
John  Street 

„  EdgwanRoed 

„  Kilbnm  . 

KiBfvgate  Street 
King  Stmt,  Long  Aon 
KingBton-OD-lliames 


Lower  Bdmonton 

MaiePond 

Metropolitan  Tabemaole    . 

Moor  Street,  Bloomibnrj   . 

NewBamet 

Kew  Gron,  Brookl^  Boed 

»  Hatchan  Ch.,  Lan 

■anaeBoad  . 
New  Sonthgate 
North  Bow,  Park  Boad 
Netting  Hill,  ComwaU  Boad 
Peekham,  Park  Boad 

It       Jaan't  Grove   . 
Po*fo        •        •        .       • 
Planitead,  Oondait  Boad  . 
Poplar,  OettOB  Street . 
Patney      .... 
Begent's  Park  . 
Begent  Street,  Lambeth    . 
Biohmond,  Parkshot . 
Boehaapton,  Granard  Ohapel 
Bonford   •        ,        .        , 
Bomney  Street,  Weetmineter 
ShaeUewell 
Shooter'e  Hill  Boad   . 
SpeneerPtooe  Oh.     . 
•IfifcwiD «       fl       «       « 


MORNINO. 


Bev.  G.  Hider  . 
Rev.  A.  TiUf 
BtT.  W.  L.  Giles 
R«y.  J.  Aldii  . 
Ber.  8.  Cooling . 
Rev.  J.  Penaj    . 

Rev.  G.  Sparks  . 
»ev.F.Tlree!arail,P.B.G.& 
Be  V.  J.M.  Stepheae,  B.A. 
Bev.  J.  Pearee    . 
Oolleetionfl,  12th  April 
Rev.  J»  Manning 
Ber.  a  Golman 
OoUeetieoe^  17th  May. 
Riy.  R.  S.Ladbcook,BJL. 
RCT.  T.  Evaae    . 
Rev,  J.  J.  Brown 
Rev.  B.  Diokine 
Rtov.  J.  Mamll . 
Rev.  0.  Stovel   . 
Rev.  H.  Hardin  . 
Rev.  B.  Millard . 
Bev.  J.  Haghes . 
Bev.  T.  Hall 
Rev*  W.  Oebome 
Rev.  W.  T.  Adey 
Sennone.  8th  liueh. 
Rev.  T.  Thomae,  D.D. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Pajme 
Rev.  T.  R.  Sieveneon  . 
Rev.  0.  H.  Spnrgeon  . 


EVIKIMG. 


Rev.  G.  Hider. 
Bev.  E.  Spartier. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Lanoe. 
Bev.  J.  a  Page. 
Rev.  W.  Frith. 
Rev.  J.  AldiB. 

Rev.  W.  Onff. 
Rev.F.Tnetriiil4r.R.G.S 
Rev.J.M.Stephctifi,  B.A.. 
Rev.  L.  Sknferad. 

Rev.  J.  ManalDg. 
Rev.  R«  OdniKii 

Rev.  H.  Haidin. 
Rev.  J.  Mareell. 
Bev.  J.  J.  Brown* 
Bev.  B.  Diokiaa. 
Bev.  B.  Snith. 
Bey.  T.  M.  Morris. 
Bev.  W.  T.  Adej. 
Rev.  J.M.Sf«pbeas,  B.  A. 
Bev.  J.  Hughes. 
Rev.  T.  HaU. 
Bev.  T.  Prioe,  Ph.D. 
Bev.  A.  Ash  worth. 

Bev.  W.  B.  Skerry. 
Bev.  W.  H.  Payne. 
Bev.  E.  G.  Gange. 
Rev.  0.  H.  Spnrgeon. 


Bev.  J.  Daalop  . 

Bev.  J.  Bnnlop. 

Not  this 

year. 

Rev.  D.  Graoey  . 

Rev.  D.  Graoey. 

Bev.  B.  B.  Finoh 

Rev.  J.  Stock,  LL.D. 

Bev.  J.  P.  Chown       » 

Rev.  R.  H.  Roberts,  B.  A. 

Bev.  J.  Lewett  . 

Rev.  J.  Bloonfield. 

Semions  in  January. 

Rev.  W.  D.  EUiston    . 

Rev.E.SXadbrook,B.A. 

CoUeotions  in  May. 

Rev.  J.  Owen     . 

Bev.  B.  Glover. 

Rev.  E.  Boberts  . 

Bev.  E.  Boberts. 

Bev.  T.Martin  . 

Bev.  T.  Martin. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Booth 

Bev.  S.  H.  Booth. 

Bev.  0.  Baiihaohe 

Bev.  F.  Bagby.          ' 

Bev«  S.  Pearoe    . 

Bev.  J.  Webb. 

Rev.  A.  Stnrge  . 

Bev.  A.  Sfearg«. 

Rev.  T.  Wilkinson 

Bev.  A.  Tilly. 

Bev.  J.  H:  Oooke 

Ret.  J.  H.  Cooke. 

ReviFiBttgby  « 

Revi  A«  Manell' 
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PiiAOBS. 


MORNIKO. 


Eyxnikq. 


stoke    Newinsrton,  DeTonahize 

Square  Ghepel 
Stoke  Newington,  BoaverieBoad 
Stratf Old  Gzore 
Stieathaa 
Sutton       •        • 
Tottenham 

„        Weat  Graen 
Upper  Hollowaj 
Upper  Norwood 
Upton  Chapel    . 
Uzbridge  . 
Vernon  Chapel  . 
Viotoria  Doi^  Union  Oh. 
Viotoria  Ohapel,  WandeworthBoacI 
Waltham  Abbey 
Walthamstow,  Wood  Street 
Walworth  Boad 
Wandaworth,  Baet  Hill 
Westbonme  Grove 
Wood  Green 
Woolwioh,  Queen  Street 
Pamm'sHill 


n 


Bev.  J.  T.  OoWer 
GoUectiona  in  Autnmn 
Ber.  A.  Aa^worth 
Bev*  J.  li.  K^ya  • 
Ber.  J.  M.  Berlin 
BoT.  B.  Glover  . 
Bev.  B.  H.  Bajly 
Bev.  J.  Wood 
Bev.  T.  A.  Wheeler    . 
BeT.  E.  G.  Gauge 

Notthia 
Oolleotioni,  2SndHarob 
Bev.  J.  Foator    . 
Bev.  J.  Bloomfield 
BeT.  A.  F.  Biley 
Bev.  F.  D.  Waldodk    . 
Bev.  W.  B.  Skeny      . 
Bev.  T.  Prioe,  Fh.D. . 
Bev.  W.  G.  Lewia 
Bev.  J.  Pugh 
Bev.J.  TeaU 
Bev.  W.  Barker  . 


Bev.  J.  T.  Collier, 
thiayear. 

Bev.  W.  D.  Blllaton. 
Bev.  J.  L.  Keya. 
Bev.  J.  M.  Bergin. 
Bev.J.  Penny. 
Bev.  B.  H.  Bayly. 
Bev.  B.  Uillaid. 
Bev.  T.  A.  Wheeler. 
Bev.  J.  Owen, 
year. 

Bev.  T.  B.  Stevenaon. 
Bev.  J.  Lewitt. 
Bev.  A.  F.  Bi^y. 
Bev.  F.  D.  Waldook. 
Bev.  J.  Cnlroea,  DJ>. 
Bev.  W.  Oabome. 
Bev.  W.  G.  Lewie. 
Bev.  J.  Pugh. 
Bev.  T.  WUUnaon. 
Bev.  W.  Barker. 


JUVENILE   MI8SI0NABY  SEBVIOBS. 

The  followixijgr  aervioes  for  the  young  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  ICe- 
sionary  Anmyersary  on  the  afternoon  of  Lord's  Day,  2dth  April,  1874.  The 
Services  commence  at  three  o'clock,  and  terminate  at  a  quarter  pad  /our. 
The  Hymns,  and  the  tunes  with  one  exception,  are  printed  in  tne  Juvenile 
Missionary  Herald, 


Nakb  op  Chapbl. 


Abbey  Boad,  St  John's  Wood 

Arthur  Street,  King's  Cross 

Battersea  Park        

Berkeley  Boad,  Chalk  Farm 
Bermondsey,  Drummond  Boad 
Bloomsbury ... 

^^IJ^W      •••  •■•  •••  ••• 

Brentford,  Park  Chapel     ... 
Brixton  HiU,  New  Park  Boad 
Brandey       ...        ...        ... 

Brompton,  Onslow  ...        ... 

Calthorpe  Terrace 

Cambeiwell,  Charles  Street 
Camberwell,  Cottage  Green 
Camberwell,  Dennuurk  Place 
Camberwell  Gate,  Arthur  Street 

Camden  Boad         

Chalk  Farm,  Peniel  Tabernacle 
Clapton,  Downs  Chapel     ... 
Commercial  Street  .. 
ComwaU  Boad,  Netting  Hill 


Sfbaksb. 


•« . 

... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
.>• 
... 
... 


... 


•  • . 
... 
■ « • 

•  • . 
«• . 
... 
... 
«• . 
... 
... 
... 
. .. 
... 
... 
... 
... 
•«  * 
... 


Bev.  W.  Sampson. 

Bev.  W.  H  McMeohan. 

(Unitea  with  Vernon  Square). 

UDr.  W.  Treaidder. 

Mr.  C.  Barnard. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Dunn. 

Bev.  L.  O.  Skrefinad. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Heath. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Dineen. 

Bev.  B.  Smith. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Makepeace. 

^Service  1st  Sunday  in  May). 

(Unitea  witii  Bloomabury). 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hayman. 

Bev.  J.  Seara. 

Bev.  A.  Saker. 

Mr.  S.  Wataon. 

Bev.  J.  C.  Page. 

Mr.  F.  A.  IVeer. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Tucker. 

Mr.  J.  Beiry* 
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Nakb  or  Ckafsl. 


Crftyiord      •..        «,.        •.. 

Cromer  Street,  Gray*B  Inn  Boad 

Croydon^  West 

Bulwkh 

Ealing 

E^er... 

PoreBtHill  ... 

Goswell  Road,  Charles  Street 

Hackney,  Groye  Street 

Hackney^  Mare  Street 

Hackney,  FhiTidence 

Hammersmith,  West  End . . , 

Hampstead,  Heath  Street 

Harrow         

Hatcham,  Lausanne  Koad... 

Hiffbgate      

HolborB,  Kingsgate  Street 
IsHngton,  Ctms  Street 
Islington,  Salters'  HaU     . 
James  Street,  St.  Luke's    ., 
John  Street,  Edgware  Boad 
Kennington,  North  Street... 
Lambeth,  Begent  Street 
Lambeth,  Upton  Oiapel 
Lee,  High  lEtoad 
LewishamBoad 
Lower  Edmonton    . . . 

MasePond 

Metropolitan  Tabernacle   ... 
Park  Boad,  Victoria  Park .. 
Peckham,  Park  Road 
Peckham,  Bye  Lane 
Poplar,  Cotton  Street 
Brent's  Park 
Richmond,  Parkshot 
Rotherhithe,  Midway  Place 

Stratford  Grore      

Stoke  Newington,  Deronshire  Square 

Sutton  

Tottenham,  High  Boad 
Tottenham,  West  Green    .. 

Upper  HoUoway     

Vernon  Square       

Victoria  Park,  Grove  Road 
Walthamstow,  Wood  Street 
Walworth,  East  Street      . . . 

Walworth  Boad      

Wandsworth,  East  Hill     ... 
Wesbninster,  Bomney  Street 
Woolwich,  Qneen  Street  ... 


••• 
••• 


•* 


(Unites  with  Vernon  Square)* 
Mr.  A.  P.  Payers. 
Bev.  H.  J.  Tresidder. 
Mr.  H.  Wright. 
Mr.  A.  Tonng. 

Mr.  W.  Keen. 
Mr.  J.  Webb. 
Mr.  F.  Andrew. 

Mr.  P.  Knight. 
BcT.  W.  Brock,  jun. 


Mr.  G.  Hardy. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Biohardson. 

Rev.  J*  Stubbins. 
Mr.  W.  Bothery. 


Mr.  J.  EnsoU. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Comber. 


Mr.  H.  Patton. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Beal. 

Rev.  Dr.  Price. 

Mr.  G,  Martin. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Gilbert 

Mr.  G.  T.  Congr«ve  (Service,  19th). 

Mr.  W.  J.  Srott. 

Rev.  T.  Martin. 


Mr.  J.  Milton  Smith. 


Mr.  W.  Bishop. 
Rev.  F.  R.  Wood. 
Mr.  T.  Pavitt 
Rev.  J.  Bailey. 
Rev.  F.  D.  waldock. 
Mr.  E.  Hewlett. 
Mr.  W.  Appleton. 
Mr.  H.  Abraham* 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bixt. 
Mr.  H.  Capem. 


If  ONBAY  EVENIlf O,  APRIL  27TH. 

BIBLE  TBANSLATION   SOCIETY. 

TkB  Aimtial  Meeting  of  this  Sodety  will  be  held  in  the  evening  in  Begenlf  b 
Park  Chapel.  Chainnan-^The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Lttsh.  Speakere— 
The  Bevda.  C.  B.  Lxwis,  of  Calcutta ;  J.  C.  Page,  of  Daxjeeling ;  W.  Bailet, 
€fOmuL;  and  T.  A.  Whiusb,  of  Norwich.  Chair  to  be  taken  at  half-paat 
Bixo'dook. 
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Tuesday  MobnIno,  Afbil  28th. 
ANNUAL  MEMBEBS*   MEETING. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  Library  of  the  Mission  House,  Oastle  Street,  Holbom.  Chair  to  be  talnn 
at  half-past  ten  o'olock,  by  Hugh  Bose.  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh. 

This  meeting  is  for  memben  only.  All  subseribevs  of  10s.  6di  ov  upwards, 
donors  of  £10  and  upwards,  tmstors  of  ohurches  which  make  an  annual  eontri- 
bution,  or  ministers  who  collect  annually  for  the  Society,  are  entitled  to  attend. 


WXDNESBAT    MOBNINO,  ApBIL   99TH. 

A  MISSIONABY  BREAKFAST 

Will  be  held  in  the  Library  of  the  ICssion  House,  Castle  Street,  Qolbom,  on 
behalf  of  the  Zenana  Mission  in  Lidia.'  Chairman — JosiPH  GVEirsT,  Esq., 
of  London.  Speakers — The  Bevds.  Dr.  LAin>ELS,  of  Begent*s  Park  Chapel ; 
E.  T.  Passinohah,  of  Dover,  late  of  India;  J.  C.  Page,  of  Dajgealiag;  and 
JoHir  SaIjE,  of  Barisal. 

Breakfast  at  nine  o'dock.  Admission  only  by  ticket,  Half-a-dowm  each,  to 
be  had  at  the  Mission  House,  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  Mrs.  Anoua  and  Hira« 
Frank  Smith,  and  of  members  of  the  Committee.  Early  a|^licatioa  for 
tickets  is  requested.  • 

ANNUAL  MOBNING  SEBMON. 

The  Committee  annoimce,  with  much*  pleasure,  that  the  Bey.  JToahua  C. 
Habrison,  of  Camden  Town,  will  preach  the  Annual  Morning  8erm0n»  on 
behalf  of  the  Society,  at  Bloomsbury  ChapeL  Seryice  to  commenee  at  TweLye 
o'dook.    And  that  the 


ANNUAL  EVENING  SEBMON 

Will  be  preached  by  the  Bev.  Albtakdeb  MAcLABEir,  B.A..  of  Mwchester,  at 
Begent*s  Park  Chapel.  Service  to  commence  at  Seyen  o'clock.  Hymns  lor 
these  seryices  may  be  had  on  application. 


TRtmsDAY  BTBNnra,  Apbil  90¥r. 
PUBLIC  MEETING  AT  EXETEB  HALL. 

The  Anmifll  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  eyening  of  April 
30th,  at  which  Joseph  TnirroN,  Esq.,  the  Treasurer,  has  kindly  oonsented  to 
preside.  The  Beyds.  W.  Best,  B.  A.,  of  Leeds ;  L.  Skbitsbttd^  of  SonthalUtan ; 
J.  C.  Page,  of  Daijeeling;  and  Thomas  W.  Haitdfobd,  of  Bloomsbuxy  Chapel, 
London;  haye  consented  to  speak.    The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Siz  o'clock. 

Tickets  for  the  Meetuog  may  be  obtained  at  the  Mission  Honse,  or  at  the 
Vestries  of  the  Chapels  of  the  Metropolis. 


Fbidat  EysKiifG,  Mat  Ist. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  ASSOCUTION  IN  AID  OF  THE  BAPTIST 

MISSIONABY  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Public  Meeting  will  bo  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabenuude. 
The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Seyen  o'clock,  by  the  B«y.  C,  H.  SrVB«xaif. 
Speakers^Beyde.  J.  C.  Pag£»  of  Darieeling;  A.  G.  IQvtowN,  oi Stepni^ }  W« 
Brock,  jun.,  of  Hampstead;  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Tdokeb. 
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The  Bengal  Famine  Fund. 

THE  response  made  to  the  Appeal  to  the  Churches  for  assistance,  on 
behalf  of  our  Native  brethren  in  Bengal,  has  been  of  a  most  grati- 
fying ehanctttr.  At  the  time  of  goin^  to  press,  the  Treasner  has  xeeeiTed 
a  little  oter  £2,400.  The  gift  has  been  enhanced  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  presented.  Expressions  of  the  deepest  sympathy  hare 
accompanied  the  remittances,  and  donations  have  come  from  the  most 
imezpected  quarters.  Both  churches  and  individuals,  who  rarely  aid  ua 
in  our  missionary  work,  hare  been  moved  by  the  cij  of  the  periahivg. 
Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  first  contributions,  our  btethren  in 
Calcutta  were  requested,  by  telegraph,  to  form  a  local  committee  for  the 
distribution  of  the  fund,  and  £400  were  placed  at  once  at  their  disposal. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  subsequentlyi  they  were  farther 
instructed  to  draw  at  the  rate  of  £200  a  month  for  the  next  four  months, 
and  to  distribute  the  money  on  the  basis  of  the  resolutions  in  our  last 
issue.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  later  months  of  the  year,  money  will  be 
required  to  purchase  seed  for  the  next  sowing ;  but  in  the  further  appro* 
priation  of  the  fund,  the  Committee  will  be  g^ded  by  the  information 
that  will^  from  time  to  time,  reach  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  following  extracts  from  our  latest  letters  will  be  of 
interest.    Writing  on  the  30th  January,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wenger  snys : — 

''The  scarcity  is  beginning  to  be  drinkable  water  is  likely  to  prove  a 
felt  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  more  appaUing  calamity  oven  than 
FatnaandDinageporearethe  centres  the  scarcity  of  food.  Some  of  the 
of  the  extensive  circles  within  which  minor  rivers  appear  to  be  drying  up, 
the  distress  threatens  to  be  most  but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  extra- 
severe,  and  whic^  contain  a  population  ordinary  frosts  in  the  sub-ESmalayan 
of  say  twenty  miUions  or  more.  In  regions,  which  check  the  melting  of 
many  parts  of  the  interior,  much  the  snow.'' 
farther  south    also,  the   scarcity  of 

The  Eev.  George  Kerry,  of  Intally,  writes  as  follows.     A  considerable 

number  of  our  native  converts  are  to  be  found  in  the  villages  to  the 

south  of  Calcutta : — 

''The  famine  we  have  been  dread-  in  all,  40,000^,000.     These  estimates 

ing   during   the  last  three    or  four  aire  within  the  truth.    Great  doubts 

months,  is  slowly  drawing  on.    Ac-  are  felt  as  to  whether  the  Government 

cording  to  the  Gh)vomment  returns,  will  be  able  to  do  much  eflbctually 

the  districts  which  will  be  severely  to  mitigate  the  greatness  of  the  cala- 

alfected  contain  a  population  of  twenty-  mity,  which  is  so  stealthily  marching 

six  millions  of  people,  and  the  dis-  through   the  land.     Public  opinion 

tricts  which  will  be  partially  afitBeted  Msbm  the  Governor*  Goberal  for  not 

have  a  population  <^  fourteen  milHons,  having   stojiped  tkis   eKpovts4aon  of 
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rice.  One  hnndied  fhousand  tons  of 
rice  haye  been  exported  during  the 
past  few  months,  and  Gbyemment  has 
only  imported  25,000  tons.  Already 
distress  is  appearing  in  many  places. 
The  district  to  the  south  of  Calcutta 
is  not  included  in  the  Government  list 
of  probably  distressed  districts ;  but  I 
am  certain  that  there  will  be  much 
trouble  there,  in  parts  especially, 
though^  perhaps,  not  so  much  as  in 
some  other  districts.  There  has  been 
a  large  draining  of  rice  from  the  south 


northern  and  western  districts.  The 
poor  people  have  been  tempted  by 
high  prices,  and  have  largely  parted 
with  stores  which  they  will  need 
when  the  pinching  time  oomes.  In 
none  of  the  districts  whence  rioe  has 
been  sent  has  there  been  an  average 
harvest;  and  I  fear  the  suffering  will 
be  much  more  widespread  than  Go- 
vernment anticipates  or  has  provided 
for,  or  ooold  provide  for.  The  Ehari 
people  will  be  very  badly  off:  some- 
thing will  need  to  be  done  for  them." 


and  eastern  districts,  to  supply  the 

In  the  district  of  Dacca,  Mr.  Bion  informs  us  that,  although  the  want 
of  food  is  not  so  bad  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  yet  prices  have  greatly 
risen.  Many  places  Iiave  been  denuded  of  rioe  to  supply  other  districts. 
Some  of  the  Native  Christians  will  certainly  need  help. 

From  Monghyr  has  oome  the  following  notice  of 'the  state  of  things^ 
and  the  methods  taken  to  meet  the  need.  The  writer  is  the  Bev« 
E.  C.  B.  Hallam,  under  date  of  February  17th : — 

''I  ought  to  say  something  about     many  things  will  be  high,  at  famine 


the  present  scarcity,  for  I  am  sure  you 
are  all  alive  with  sympathy  for  the 
distressed  districts.  We  are  beginning 
to  feel  it  here  already.  Colonel 
Murray  issued  'food  tickets*  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  this  means 
'starvation,  or  food  at  Government 
cribs.'  My  servants  have  for  some 
time  been  living  on  one  meal  a  day, 
being  imable,  on  their  limited  wages, 
to  afford  more.  We  are  unable  to  pay 
them  more ;  so  Mr.De^,  a  friend  whom 
I  dare  say  you  know  personally,  has 
kindly  allowed  me  to  have  rice  (which 
he  purchased  months  ago)  at  cost 
price;  this  I  shall  let  them  have  at 
cost  He  supplies  me  with  sufficient 
for  the  native  Christians  also,  for 
eight  months.  By  that  time  we  hope 
the  worst  will  be  over.  Of  course, 
Buropeans,  whose  incomes  are  small, 
will  feel  the  scarcity  to  some  extent: 


prices ;  while  such  things  as,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  are  used  by  the  natives  as 
luxuries,  will  be  cheap,  because  they 
will  not  be  able  to  indulge  in  them. 
Our  cold  weather  crops  are  good ;  in 
some  parts  of  the  district  ao  good, 
that  the  fiinners  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
famine.  They  are  ignorant,  however, 
and  do  not  know  that  from  3,000  to 
5,000  maimds  of  grain  per  diem  are 
needed  to  fsed  the  people  of  our  own 
district  only,  not  to  mention  neigh- 
bouring districts,  where  the  people  are 
worse  off  than  ourselves.  Actual  loss 
of  lil(9  from  starvation  I  think  we  may, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  avoid;  bat 
distress  there  must  be,  and,  I  frmcy, 
serious  distress.  The  Government  has 
prepared  itself  for  the  worst,  so  there 
is  no  fear  of  a  repetition  of  the  horrors 
of  the  Orissa  fiunine  in  1866." 


The  little-known  hilly  disiaiot  of  Sonthalistan  is  likely  to  suffer  not 
less  than  tiie  plains  of  Bengal.    Hr»  Boerreson»  our  missionarji  and  the 
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colleagae  of  Mr.  Skrefiirad,  now  in  this  country,  writes  thus  on  the  3rd 
February : — 

"  People  write    everywhere  about  whom  we  must  try  to  do  something 

the  &mine,  also  about  the  Sonthal  TheytrustinOhrist,  and  hope  that  He 

pergunnahs,  but  we  believe  the  real  will  not  forsake  them.    There  are  a 

state  is  not  mentioned;  nobody  knows  few  villages  only  which  have  some- 

anything  about  it ;  they  are  ^ut  out  thing,  but  what  shall  become  of  the 

from    outward   communication.    We  others?     In   two   Christian  villages 

are  travelling  through  the  country,  they  have  a  feur  rice  crop ;   in  three 

and  cannot  help  seeing  the  people's  others  a  middle  crop;  but  in  about 

state.    After  two  or  three  months,  a  five  other  Ghristian  villages  only  a 

fearful  thing  will  take  place— star-  quarter   crop,    and    in    two   nearly 

vation  will  be  in  many  places.    Who  notldng.    There  is  not  a  single  village 

will  help  them  ?    Being  high  land,  in  800  square  miles  (in  which  we  have 

they  could   not    even  plough  their  travelled,  seen  with  our  own  eyea) 

fields,  and  here   is  no   winter  crop  where  there  is  a  winter  crop.  In  some 

whatever.    If  the  Qovemment  does  places  they  have  sown,  but  all  has 

not  look  into  the  matter,  we  can  do  died  away,  for  want  of  moisture,  and 

nothing,  except  for  the  Ohristians,  for  some  has  not  even  sprung  up." 

It  may  be  instructive  to  mark  the  effect  of  the  apprehension 
of  famine  on  the  minds  of  the  idolatrous  Hindus.  An  Indian 
paper  says:— ^'^ We  read  in  a  letter  from  Simla:  ^The  affioted districts 
have  betaken  themselves  to  propitiatozy  sacrifices  to  Kdlf.  In  a 
time  of  calamity  the  beneficent  deities  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon  are  aban- 
doned for  the  worship  of  the  more  terrible  ones.  The  local  god  (generally 
some  form  of  Vishnu  or  Krishna),  who  does  the  leading  business  in 
prosperous  seasons  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  moneyed  dassesi 
finds  himself  ignominiously  thrown  over  the  moment  things  begin  to  look 
serious.  A  kindly  deity  may  do  very  well  as  long  as  people  are  pretty 
well  off;  but  a  pestilence  or  famine  at  once  reawakens  the  inherent 
belief  in  the  malignancy  of  the  gods,  and  the  neoess^  for  propitiating 
them.  During  the  last  few  weeks  the  shrines  of  Kili  have  been  stream- 
ing with  blood.  Hithertoi  goats  and  buffaloes  have  sufficed ;  but  during 
the  famine  of  1866  the  pressure  of  the  popular  religious  instinct  became 
so  intense  that  suoih  propitiatory  rites  culminated  in  human  sacrifices.' '' 

Truly,  earnest  prayer  should  accompany  the  gifts  of  our  £riendS|  that 
the  minds  of  the  Hindu  people  may  be  awakened,  by  the  calamity  that 
has  fiallen  upon  them^  to  seek  after  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  and 
living  God.  Our  missionary  brethren  are  labouring  to  effoct  this*  and 
are  diligently  teaching  this  idolatrous  nation  to  look  to  Him  from  whom 
alone  help  can  oome,  and  who  is  able  to  open  His  hand  and  supply  the 
wants  of  every  living  thing.] 
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Decease  of  the  late  Mrs.  Evans- 

IN  our  last  issue  we  were  able  only  briefly  to  notice  the  departure  of  a 
valued  Mend,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Eyans,  of  Allahabad.  The 
circumatttQces  w«re  such  as  to  call  forth  an  unusual  amount  of  sympathy, 
while  Mrs.  Evans  was  herself  eminently  worthy  of  the  affeotkm  and 
esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  all  who  knew  her.  The  following 
short  notice  of  her  life,  so  early  closedi  we  take  from  the  local  Welch 
paper  :— 


"  She  was  bom  in  India  some  fiye- 
and-thirty  years  ago.  Her  grand- 
parents, both  on  the  father's  and 
mother's  side,  were  missionaries.  She 
was  herself  as  perf^tly  familiar  with 
the  native  languages  spoken  in  Cen- 
tral Hindostan  as  with  her  own.  Most 
fitly,  therefore,  did  it  fall  to  her  lot  to 
become  the  beloved  wife  and  true 
helpmeet  of  a  Christian  mMsionary, 
himself  a  native  of  Newport,  in  this 
country.  Our  departed  sister  was  a 
sincere  follower  of  Jesus  Christ;  a 
holy  woman ;  one  who  lived  near  to 
God.  Her  death  is  not  only  a  griev- 
ous blew  to  her  sorrowing  husband^ 
who  has  been  thus  suddenly  bereft  of 
an  affectionate  wife,  and  to  the  dear 
children,  who  have  been  deprived  of  a 
loving  mother ;  it  inflicts  a  loss  upon 
the  mission  which  cannot  easily  be 
repaured.  But  she  has  beea  called  to 
her  rest  and  home  above.  We  sorrow 
not  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  The 
old  familiar  words,  which  will  never 
prove  false,  are  full  of  richest  conso- 
lation: 'Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord..'  Whataddedto 
the  paijafulness  of  the  occasion  is,  that 
Mrs.  Bowe,  the  venerable  mother  of 
the  departed,  was  compelled  to  leave 
immediately  after  the  funeral  for 
India,  her  passage  having  been  pre- 
viooflly  taken,  that  she  might  Mturn 


under  the  escort  of  a  son-in-law  whose 
leave  had  expired.  On  Sabbath  even- 
ing the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
preached  an  excellent  sermon  with 
special  reference  to  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Evans.  His  text  was  1  Tfaess.  iv. 
1 3,  14.  Having  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  the  lovely  Christian  cha- 
racter, the  devoted  life,  and  the  peace- 
ful death  of  the  departed  one,  he 
illustrated  the  words  of  his  text  in  a 
way  calculated  to  afford  much  com- 
fort to  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  those  who  have 
fallen  asleep  in  Jesus.  The  solemn 
words  of  the  preacher  seemed  deeply 
to  impress  the  audience,  and  a  feeling 
of  deep  sympathy  was  manifested  by 
all  present  for  the  afflicted  family.  In 
not  a  few  instances  tiie  emotions  of 
kindly  hearts  could  only  find  relief  in 
sighs  and  flowing  tears.  Ohristiaa 
fellow-feeling  is  indeed  swoet;  and 
we  were  pleased  to  see  so  much  of  it 
on  the  occasion.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  the  preacher  gave  out  that 
beautiful  hymn,  'For  ever  with  the 
Lord,'  and  he  said  it  was  the  last 
hymn  sung  on  earth  by  her  whose 
death  was  so  deeply  lamented,  but 
who  has  now  joined  the  heavenly 
choir,  and  who  is  singing  before  the 
throne   of  Ood    and  the   Lamb  for 


ever 
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The   Missionary  Work  in    Hayti. 

Bt  THE  Rey.  Joseph  Hawkes. 

BEFOBE  the  breaking  down  of  his  health,  Mr.  Hawkes  made  an 
interesting  visit  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  where,  for 
some  yeivrsy  three  or  four  small  communities  of  native  Christians  have 
maintained  the  oause  of  Christ,  and  without  foreign  aid  sought  to  sj^ad 
the  light  elBivintt  truth  around  them.  The  following  sketch  of  his  journey 
will  be  found  interesHng.  Mr.  Hawkes  gives  also  some  particulars  of  the 
work  in  and  around  Jaomel : — 


"With  regard  to  the  journey  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  I  suooeeded  in 
visiting  the  churches  of  Port-au- 
P^rinee  and  St.  Misro,  but,  to  my  great 
disfl^pointmeat,  was  prevented,  by  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  oountry  at  that 
moment,  from  penetmting  fiirther 
noith^  to  visit  the  other  churches,  and 
our  estimable  brother,  Metellus  Me- 
nard. I  left  Jaomel  on  Tuesday, 
February  11,  aoeempanied  by  my 
wife;  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  aU»  to  take  a  passage  on  board  the 
BoUffotf  an  English  steamer,  to  Fort-> 
au-Bniio%  where  we  auived  the  fel- 
lewing  evening*  Electioneering  dis- 
turbances had  reeolted  in  the  capital 
being  placed  in  a  state  of  siege,  but 
we  found  no  difficulty  in  entering,  and 
we  apprehended  no  serious  disord^s. 
We  were  kindly  received  and  hospi- 
IsUy  entertained  by  a  worthy  family, 
friends  of  Mr.  Bird,  the  Wesleyan 
Bussionwy>  and  by  the  latter  gentle- 
man and  his  wife.  On  the  Sunday 
following,  in  early  morning,  I  bap- 
tized in  the  sea  a  member  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Church,  who,  without  detaching 
himself  from  that  communion,  wished 
to  conform  to  the  evangelical  method 
of  confessing  Christ.  Although,  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  siege,  we 
were  obliged  to  go  outside  the  city,  we 
had  a  good  congregation,  to  whom,  on 


the  sea-beach,  both  our  dear  brother 
and  myself  had  the  privilege  of 
preaching  Christ,  and  of  explaining 
the  rite  which  was  about  to  be  per- 
formed. In  the  afternoon  I  preached 
in  the  Baptist  chapel,  and  adminis- 
tered the  communion  to  the  members 
of  the  church.  In  the  evening,  I  con- 
ducted service  and  preached  in  the 
Wesleyan  chapel.  The  Baptist  Church 
is  expecting  the  arrival  shortly  of  the 
Bev.  —  Andrews,  from  the  United 
States,  who  is  to  become  their  pastor. 
This  will,  we  trust,  be  the  means  of 
restoring  the  much-dispersed  and 
diminished  church  to  its  former 
strength  and  usefulness. 

VISIT  TO  ST.  MABO. 

*'  On  the  following  days  I  sufltored 
from  my  usual  indisposition,  but  as  a 
good  opportunity  presented  itself  of 
contiouing  by  sea  to  St.  Marc,  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  I  left  Mrs. 
Hawkes  with  our  kind  friends  at  Pexti> 
au-Prince,  and  started  for  the  north. 
I  arrived  at  St.  Marc  on  Friday,  and 
on  Saturday  had  so  severe  an  attack 
of  illness,  that  I  meditated  returning ; 
but  on  Sunday,  feeling  somewhat 
better,  I  conducted  two  services,  and 
administered  the  communion,  though 
in  much  feebleness.  As  I  found  no 
vessel  to  carry  me  from  St.  Marc  to 
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Port-de-Paiz,  which  I  wished  to  Tisit 
next,  I  returned  to  the  capital  to  seek 
one  there,  and  succeeded  in  taking  a 
passage  for  QonaXyes,  from  which  town 
I  could  proceed  on  horseback  to  my 
destination.  In  passing,  we  touched 
again  at  St.  Marc,  where,  to  my  sur- 
prise and  disappointment,  I  was  iq- 
formed  that  a  revolution  had  broken 
out  at  Gbmuyes,  that  already  much 
blood  had  been  shed,  and  that  I  could 
not,  on  any  account,  be  permitted  to 
continue.  It  turned  out  afberwards 
that  the  disorders  were  suppressed 
with  the  loss  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
liyes.  I  took  counsel  with  our  friends 
and  the  English  consul  at  St.  Marc, 
and,  acting  upon  their  unanimous 
advice,  I  gave  up  my  project  for  the 
time,  and  returned  to  Port-au-Frince, 
and  from  there,  with  my  wife,  back  to 
JacmeL 

THE  BIBLS  READSBS. 

"Our  friends,  Lolo  and  Madame 
Cajoue,  continue  their  work  as  usual. 
The  former  devotes  three  days  a  week 
to  journeys  in  the  country,  for  the 
visitation  and  encouragement  of  the 
church-members,  and  the  instruction 
of  other  families  who  will  listen  to 
him.  Madame  Ci^oue  reports  a  good 
work  going  on  at  Petit  €b&ve,  a  town 
she  frequently  visits,  and  in  which  she 
thinks  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  church.  I  propose  going 
over  after  the  rainy  season,  in  order  to 
satisfy  myself  of  the  extent  of  the 


work,  and  to  aid  and  encourage  those 
who  are  seeking  Ghzist. 

<'  I  certainly  should  like  to  see  a 
school  established,  and  I  believe  that 
the  funds  for  putting  up  the  building 
might  be  raised  here.  The  influence 
of  such  an  establishment  might  be 
gieat ;  the  history  of  the  Wealeyan 
Mission  seems  to  point  at  that  as  the 
best  means  of  fipreading  the  truth  in 
Hayti.  The  almost  constant  presence 
of  the  missionary,  however,  would  be 
necessary  to  ensure  its  success. 

AT  JACMSL. 

'*  On  Sunday,  since  my  return  from 
St.  Marc,  I  have  been  preaching  at 
Jacmel  in  the  evenings,  while  Voltaire 
has  occupied  the  pulpit  in  the  morning. 
Our  congregations  have  slightly  im- 
proved. I  have  also  conducted,  in  the 
afternoons,  some  English  services, 
which  have  been  very  fiedrly  attended. 
But  we  have  to  mourn  that  the  Gospel 
seems  to  make  so  small  progress.  In- 
difference  and  scepticism  prevail  where 
Boman  Catholicism  has  been  virtually, 
though  not  professedly,  ronounoed; 
and  fear  of  loss  and  persecution  keep 
timid  ones  from  appearing  to  be  too 
favourably  inclined  towards  us.  Public 
opinion,  however,  is  setting  in  our 
feivour,  but  we  need  change  of  heart 
as  well  as  of  opinion,  and  this  we  look 
for  in  vain.  But  we  proach  the  word 
that  shall  not  rotum  void;  and  we 
wait  patientiy  for  the  promised 
blessing." 
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Home   Proceedings. 

To  make  the  stateioient  complete  with  leferenoe  to  the  new  chapel  in  Agra,  men- 
tioned in  our  laet  iuae,  ICr.  John  0.  Parry  informs  us,  that  when  the  North-Weft 
Proyinoee  were  formed  into  a  diBtinot  government,  and  Agra  became  the  head- 
quarters, about  1835-6,  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  Uncoyenanted  Civil 
Serrioe  came  up  with  the  offices  from  Calcutta.  Approving  of  the  mimstry  of 
the  Bev.  B.  WiUiamSy  they  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  chapel  a  second 
time,  and  to  renew  the  roof,  at  a  cost  exceeding  that  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Godfrey.  Mr.  Parry  was  in  Agra  in  1829-30,  when  his  father  btult  the  first 
chapel,  and  also  at  the  time  of  the  enlargement  in  1835-6,  until  his  removal  to 
PeDii  eighteen  years  after. 

The  census  shows  that  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Bengal  has  been  by  no 
means  so  UTmatisfaotory  as  is  generally  assumed.  The  total  Christian  popula- 
tion in  Lower  Bengal  alone  is  now  ascertained  to  be  93,098.  Of  these  more 
than  70,000  are  Asiatics ;  50,000  are  natives  of  Bengal;  a  little  over  20,000 
are  persons  of  mixed  blood  bom  in  the  country ;  and  22,000  are  Europeans  or 
non-Asiatics.  A  native  or  semi-native  Church  of  70,000  members  does  not 
seem  a  very  inadequate  result  of  seventy  years  of  missionary  enterprise  in  a 
nn^  governorship.— (.J¥om  a  Ccrrupondent  of  the  *'  Fail  MctU  OazetU.*') 

The  Services  and  Meetings  of  the  month  have  been  as  follows  :— 

PLAGES.  BEPUTATIOirS. 

Bath  district Bev.  L  Stubbins. 

Bourton,  Berks Bev.  T.  Martin. 

Bevds.  J.  Page  and  L.  O.  Skrefarud. 

Bev.  C.  Bailhache. 

Bev.  C.  Bailhache. 

Dr.  Underhill. 

Bevds.  G.  Hider  and  W.  H.  McMechan. 
.      Bev.  B.  Smitlu 

Bev.  C.  B.  Lewis. 

Bev.  T1  Martin. 
.      Bev.  P.  D.  Waldock. 
.      Bev.  W.  Cuff. 
.      Bev.  F.  D.  Waldock. 

Bev.  T.  Martin. 

Bev.  T.  Martin. 
.      Dr.  Underhill. 

Bev.  C.  Bailhache. 

Bev.  B.  Smith. 
.      Bev.  B.  Smith. 

Bev.  C.  B.  Lewis. 

Bev.  C.  Bailhache. 
.      Bev.  F.  D.  Waldock. 


Bradford  district 
Enfield  Highway 
Hanley       .... 
Harbw  and  Bishop's  Stortford 
Hastings  and  district 
Houghton  Regis  and  Dunstable 
Hereford  district         •        . 
Inskip,  Preston,  and  district 
High  Wycombe  district 
Leominster         ... 
Leamington  district    . 
Luton  (Union  Chapel) 
Kingston  district 
Newbury    .... 
Newtown  (Mont.) 
Princes  Bisboro'  district 
SafbonWaldan  . 
Swiadon      .... 
Tottenham  •       •       •       • 
Tiing         .... 
Wolverhampton  •       . 


Bev.  I.  Stubbins. 

The  Scotdi  Tour  has  also  commenced,  and  is  in  progress.    This  has  been 
undeitaken  by  our  brethren  Smith  and  Waldock. 
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In  Wales,  also,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Evans  has  visited  Castletown,  Newport, 
Bisca,  Newbridge,  Argoes,  and  Hengoed,  in  Monmouthshire.  He  reports  an 
inoreaae  in  contributions  at  every  place. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  safe  arrival  of  the  steamer  El  Dorado  at  h«r 
destination.  By  telegraph  we  learn  that  she  reached  Colombo  on  tiM  4t3i 
March ;  Madras  on  the  10th ;  and  Calcutta  gn  the  19th. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  mention  the  departure  to  his  rest  of  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Leeohman,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Committee.'  In  1851,  in 
company  with  the  Bev.  Joshua  Bussell,  Dr.  Leechman  proceeded  to  visit  all  the 
Society's  Missions  in  India  and  Ceylon,  as  a  deputation,  returning  in  July, 
1852.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  he  was  associated  with  the  Serampore 
brethren.  Though  of  late  laid  aside  from  active  Ufe,  his  interest  in  our  work 
continued  unabated  to  the  last. 


TO  T&EASITBXBS  OF  ATTXILLUaXS. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that,  in  forwavding  their  remittances,  our 
should  specially  mention  what  sums  are  to  be  devoted  to  special  purposes. 
Much  inconvenience  and  inaccuracy  are  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  this  rule. 


XBMZTXANOBS. 

We  are  sorry  again  to  caution  our  friends  against  sending  their  ooUsotians, 
&c.,  in  postage  stamps.  It  is  not  safe  to  do  so.  We  have  found  that  several 
remittances  made  this  year  in  stamps  have  not  reached  the  Mission  House. 
Post-office  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary  at  the  General  Post 
Office,  St.  Martin's.le-Orand. 


Ck)ntributions 

From  19 th Februaty,  to  ISth  March,  1874. 

4  0.  denotes  that  tke  iwotdbutioii  is  fiir  Widom  and  Orpham ;  W,  P.  for  JTitiM  Frttuimt  ; 

T.  tot  Tran$laHoHB  ;  8.  for  Sehoah. 


AjnnjAL  SuBscKiraoNB. 

BomeSiMrT. 1    1 

Beddome,  Mr  R.  B 1    I 

Beebgr,  Mrs 2    2 

Bntterworth,  Mr.  W.  A., 

Siirbiton 2 

Do.,  for  China 1 

Do.,  for  J?ofiM  1 

Do.,  for  W,  &  0 0 

C.  F 1 

Deane  &  Co.,  Messrs. ...    1 

OingcU^MrJas 1 

Haddon,MrJ 1 

Joseph,  Mr  Thos.,  Pon- 
typridd (8  yrs)  52 

Kennard,  Mr.  ft  Mrs  W.    1 

Iiea,MrT •  1 

Leiwis,  Mr.  H.,  Brecon...    1- 
Limtle7,MrftMi«P.H.  Id 

Olner,  Mr.  T.  H l 

Orerlnuy,  Mr.  B 1 

SMlesa,Mr.W 1 

Btabbins.  Her.  Iteac' ...    1 

Tarling.Mr.  0 1 

T«inplflton,MrJ.,F.R.OJi  2 


0 
•0 
0 
10 
0 
1 
1 
1 

10 

10 

1 

0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

1 
1 

9 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Q 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Wa]kden.Mr.  J 1    1  0 

Weleh,  MTfl.  Kemp 2  10  C 

WliitchurohfMiss 2  10  0 

MrUahlre,  Ilev.  J.  ' 0  10  6 


DOHATtOWS. 

AJced,   Mr    Thos.,    for 

IntKa  25    0   0 

BarclayiHrH.,  for /nifia  5  5  0 
C.  H.,  fdr  Mr.  Smith's 

Seh^olf  mUU  .,.., 50    0    0 

Edwards,  Bey.   J.,  for 

N0r\oaff 40    0    0 

Bmerr,  Mr  O.,  Market 

Hsrboro* 5    0   0 

Ootcli,  SVed.  Hepbnm, 

Box I  16  '8 

OMcIh  9.  W.,  do.„ 1  14  .7 

SaToe,Mr.  O S    0    0 

Do.,<Dri2MM. ,...»•    S    0    0 

TTnder  10s.,  per  "Bap- 


Lbqact. 

WiUiamstthe  late  Ber. 
B.,  of  Ffeuibtvyy  Oa^ 
marfbaiuhire,  p«r  Mr* 
8.  W.  Williams 19   0 


till 


99 


..*.«•»•••.•«••  M*  ... 


0   S    0 


Lomdir  AXD  MinDttSR. 

Alifl-«troft  ..•M..«M.t 5  10    6 

Battersea-park,         for 

W.  &  0, S   2   • 

Cambenrell,      Cottage- 

sreen,     for    Meum, 

JFenffer'tlf.F't 6    0    0 

Chtisea,  fbr  IT.  ft  O.  ...  110  0 
Devonshire-agaare  Oh.  2  ft  0 
EaUng,  per  Y.M.M.A.  t  17  6 
Oharles-stratti  Quaber* 

well    New-road,    pa- 

<K.H«Ja*Ai«  .........<»t>.>     S    0    0 

Do.,  for  AT.  p.,  per  do.    0    2    0 


•    SO 


^ 


for  9F:  ft  O. 


«««..«.«•  «M 
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HoDpstead,   Heatk-at.    1  1ft  II 

Do.,  for  fr.A  0 13  11  10 

HiTTow-on-the-Hill    ...  1«  14  3 
Hawley-road,  St.  Paul'* 

ch n   2  10. 

Highbury-lull  53  10  8 

Isttngton,   Grtsft-etieet, 

perT.MJLA 5    2  S 

I>o.,8alter'B-2iall,  for 

W.  k  0.  8    8  0 

John-Btnet,    Bdgvmre- 

Xingsgate-street,      for 

Mr.  Smith,  Africa    ...  10    0  8 

Do.,  for  Mn.  Kerry's 

School,  InOla,, 5    0    8 

PecUuun,  Park-road  ...  11  n  0 

Do.,  for  W.&O I  10  0 

fimnt-gtreet,  Lambeth    2  U  6 

Do.,  for  W.  ft  0.  .^,„    I  10  0 

Bomoey-stieet 4  15  4 

Upper    HoUoway,    for 

>r.  P..  pcrY.M.M.A.    18  7 

Venu>nCh.,parT.M.M.A.  S  15  7 
Walworth-road,  for  Mr, 

EoUstSfwry 5    0  0 

Do.,im  Mr.  MllU,/U' 
«•«  ^ SCO 

Doctor  China   8    0  0 

Do.,  for  Orphan  Girl 

wider Mrt.AnderiOH    5    0  0 

WMt-g7ecn,perY.M.M.A.  1  17  6 

Do.,  for  ^.  P.  .,„«...    8  15  0 


Cambridge,   Zion  Oh., 

for  fT.  «f-  0 8  0 

O.imlinpav,  fur  W.  ^  O.  I  0 

I  Uiston,  for  JV.  P 1  0 


BiDrOftDfKIMI. 

BlofikBiiL... 8    6  10 

Do.,  tmW.AO. 8    4    0 

Do.,  for  M.  P.  0    8    0 

Lnton,  Paxk-ctreaft 88    9  11 

Do.,  Unioa    Chapel, 

te  r.  #  o 1 10  0 

KerBQe,fori^.  P 0  10    6 

Sterington »...  110 

1lwl«gh,for  9".  #0.  8  11    6 

Do.,  for  Jf.  P....... 1    0    1 

BimxiMXBS. 

Bonrtan 38   0    0 

Do.,  for  W.  ft  O »,  S    0    0 

Ito-.twA-.P. 8    8    0 

Rfteld.,» 8    8    0 

Ntwbory.fOTiir.'p!!!'.!!!  8    5    0 

WMilage,fori^.P. 1    8    8 

WindMr,ftir  r.ftO....  1  11    0 

Bxr«xziioa*JUBXKx. 

Avlesbary  ..» ^, 110 

Do.,fori\r.  P.  ....^...  10    6 

Cold  mil,  for  W.  ft  O..  0  14    0 

Oreat  Harlow,  Ebenezer 

„ph 1    6    6 

High  Wyoombe,  Union 

Ch. 33    4  10 

Do.,  for  AT,  P 1  13  11 

Do.,  Vyeombe  Marsh  9    0    0 

Ijtile  Kianhill  7    6    4 

Do.,  telF.  ft  O.  ^...  0  10    0 

Olney ^ 18  lo    8 

Jo.,  far  IT.  ftO 800 

5o.,fo^^•.P.    3    0  10 

Do.,  for  China 8  15    0 

Weston  Tarville  .^ 5    9    4 

Do,  for  W.itO 0    9    8 

Do.,  for  jr.  P.  .^ Oil    0 

wwyibiiry,  for  r.  #  0.  0  19    8 


OAxaaiDaxflBiBB. 

Bww«U,  for  v.  ^  0. ...    1 
Do.,  for  jr.  p 1 


Caiaaiai. 


DSTONSSXBS. 

Ashwmter,  for  W,  ft  0.„  0  12 

Christow.  for  W.k  0.,„  0  5 

Chudltigh  39  9 

Do.,  for  W.  ft  0 1  2 

Devonport,  Morioe-sq., 

for    ^Tt   ^  Om       ...>Ma.a...  2  1 

Great    Tomngton,   for 

N,P 0  0 

Hemyock m...  0   6 

Saintadll 0  5 


0    0 
10    6 


0    6 


ChMter,  for  IT.  P.   .... 

Northwich  .......m 1  15 

Do.,  for  Jf.  P 0  10 


GOBHWALU 

Falmouth,  for  W.  &  O.  3    0  0 

Hel»ton  ^ 13  12  3 

Do.,  for  IT.  ft  0 0  10  0 

Do.,toT Italy 0  10  0 

New  Quay,  for  If.  P. ...  8    6  0 

Penzance, Clarenoe-eC...  4    0  8 

Baltaah  9  10  6 

Do.,  for  W.  ft  O I  12  0 

Do.,forJ!r.  P 1    9  8 


CuXBSaULKD. 

Haryport  5  10 

Dbbbtbbibb. 

Birches-lane 0  15 

Do.,  for  W.&O 0    4 

Do.,  for  N.  P 0    8 

ChMtcrfield 8  18 

Do.,  for  W.  ft  0.  ......  1    4 

1^ 


0 
6 
6 
6 


10 
8 
8 


DCBSBTSRIBB. 

Bridport 1    0    8 

Do.,  ThsOrore 0  10  II 

Ashdon  •..•...•M*M.*«  10    0 

Earls  Oolne 4  10    9 

Halstead,      Proridenoe 

Ch.,  for  iV.P 0  10    0 

Harlow   44    1    ft 

Do.,  for  N,  P 5    8  10 

nford  1  10    0 


GLOrcxsTEBaniBB. 

Cheltunham «...  2    0    0 

Do.,  Oambray  Oh.,  for 

W.  ft  0 3    0    0 

Nailsworth,  Tabemaole, 

fori^.P 0    5    9 

Park-end,  for  W.  ft  O...  0    7    9 

Do.,forJ^.P 8  12    8 

TTley,  for  W.  ft  0 0    5    0 

Yocidey 0  10    4 

Do.,  for  IT.  ft  a 0    7  10 

Do.,  for  ^.P 8    I  18 


HAnnnax. 

Lockosley,  for  IT.  &  O..    8 
Parley 1 


10 

5 


0 

0 


Portsmouth,  Portsca,  and 
Qosport  Auziliazy. 

Collections 8  17  6 

Do.,     tTnited     Com- 
munion Serrioe  for 

IP.ftO 8  14  4 

Fortsea,  Kent-street  ...  27  13  8 

Do.  forJV^P 10  8 

Do.  for  N.  P.  urukr 

Mr.  Oreffton,  India  14  17  9 

Landport,  Herbert-st..,.    4  11  7 

Do.,  Lake-road 23  19  2 

Do.  do.  for  TT.  ft  O....    1    0  0 

Southsea,  Ebenezer  Ch.    4  13  1 

Do.jSt.Paol's-square  27    4  8 
Do.  do.  for  y.  P.  under 

Mr.  Gregxon  18    0  0 

Do.,  Kent-road,  tJnited 
Communion  Sernco 

for  IT.A  0 10  0 

Forton,  Yietoti«»«tratt.   8    8  8 

186  17  9 

L«M  VBfieaaai  and  amount 

aoksowledged  before  128  10  2 

13    7  7 

Rcmaey 1    0  10 

Do.  for  W.  ft  0 10  0 

Southern  District  Iut*- 
nile  Aasoeialioii,  for 

Rmm  Cmate,  Daooa,„    4  10  0 

Do.,  for  N.  P. «  4/Hm    4  10  0 
Do.  for  Mr.  Santun, 

Wallop 8    9  4 

Do.,  for  TT.  ft  a  ......    1    0  0 

Do.,  for  N.  P. 0  13  8 

Winchester,  City-road..    0   3  1 

Do.,  for  ir.ftO 0  18  10 


IsLB  or  Wight. 

Newpwt S3    8  6 

Niton  6    2  2 

Do.,  for  W.  ft  O,  ......    0  10  0 


Hbbbpobdsbibb. 

Crowbill   3    0    1 

Fownhope  6  14    4 

Do.,forTr.  ftO OHO 

Do.,  forj^.  P 7    0    8 

Oorsley 2   0  11 

Hereford 31    8    0 

Do.,  for  W.  ft  0 1    8  10 

Do.,  forJV.  P...... 4    14 

Ledbury 2    6    0 

Leominster,  for  W'.ikO.  0    9  11 

Feterchurch  7  18    6 

Do.  for  W.  ft  O. 0    8    0 


67    1    4 

Less  district  «zpcmes ...    14   0 


65  17    4 


HCBTTOBDflHlBB. 

Bishop's  Stortford   ......  12    2  1 

Boxmoor m« 12  10  0 

Breachwood  Oree&  ......    8    7  0 


2$6 
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Ifarkyatt-ftrMt  14    1  11 

Do.,  for  If.  A:  0 10    0 

Do.ffor^T.  P, •••••    SSI 

Bt  Altaai 10  16    8 

Do.,  lor  W.  &  0 6    S    1 

Do.,  for  itr.  P. 8    8    S 

Tring,  New  MiU  .........    6  17    8 

HmrmcoDoirsana. 

Blnntiahom   18    8    8 

Dean. 8    5    8 

Fenfta&toii. 6  14  11 

Oodmeaoheiter 18    2 

HaU  Weston 17    0 

Houghton  8    4   6 

Huntingdon    and  Dis- 

tiictOhuiches 41  17    9 

Ximbdlton 2  16    0 

Oftyrd 1  16    0 

Raauey 14   6    1 

Bt  iTee   20    4    1 

BtKeots 14    5    0 

Spaldiridk 4  15  11 

Woodhurrt 2  18   8 

Temng 1    6  11 

142  10    1 
Leu  wipeaieeaiid  ■inount 
icknowledged  before..l02  16   7 

89  18    6 


For  W,  ft  O.  Fond. 

Buekden • 0   4  4 

Dean 10  6 

Godmanchester.... 10  0 

Honghton  (2  yean) 18  6 

Huntingdon 8  16  4 

Kimbolton  ....m....... 116 

Offoid 0    8  9 

Perrj 0    5  6 

BanieeT.8alem 1  10  0 

Do.,  Great  WhTte  ...10  0 

8t.lT«e 8    0  8 

8t.Neots 8    0  9 

Btaughton 0    6  6 

Woodhoret  M....... 0  10  8 

Temng 0  11  0 

18  19  7 

Xoietj  of  above 9   9  10 

X«at8  amount  pcerionAly 

lenitted 8  18  9 

5  11  1 


Aalif(«d,8t.Jolin'8-Uuie  5  10  0 

BeawdB-ggeen....... 0  15  6 

Do.,  for  W.  9c  O 0  18  6 

Do.,  for  N,  P. 1  15  8 

£denbiidge....M. ••.*•  8    6  10 

Do.,  lior  IT.  ft  O. 1    1  0 

Do.,  for  N,  F. 4    9  10 

FootfsGraTtlbrir.ft  O.  15  0 

Foveei-kiU. 81    S  0 

Meopbun  10   0  0 

Bamigate,  KIHiigton  Ch.  5   0  8 
Do.,forCMM«iiJrr«. 

MmftSeh^Jikka  4   0  0 

WodlwiebtBDon  Ob. t   0  0 


LAXCAinma. 


Aitley  Bridge  ....m......    0    1 

Do.,  for  Jr.  P. 0  10 

Barroir-in-Fttmeu ......    8    1 


BizkudMad,  Qran|re-ln.  17   8   6 


Blaokpool,  tTnion  Ch....    4    5  11 

Do.,  for  W.  ft  O 0  18  5 

Bolton,  Clareniont-et....  11    7  9 

Do.,  for  W.  ft  0 «    8  IS  5 

BootU 0    7  7 

Do.  for  W.  ft  0 4  15  0 

Dalton-in-Fumeas  ...m.    1  U  9 

Lancaster  8    0  9 

liTerpoolyPemteokeCh.    2    0  0 

Do.,  for  N.  P.  6  16  0 

Do..  New  Ferry,  for 

nr.p. 0    5  1 

2Cill»>hill,  for  If.  ft  O...    2    0  0 

Waterbarn,  for  W.ttO.    1  15  0 

Do.,fori^.P 19  8 

LszczsTsmuoBS. 

BUby  12    8  1 

Leicester,  Bel7oir>streetl60    6  0 
Do.,    Charles  -  street 

(balance)... It  18  0 

185    2  1 

Less  amount  admow- 

ledged  before 170    8  1 

14  19  0 

Leicester,  Victoria  Ch.  65  14  6 

Do.,  for  W,  ft  0 10    0  0 

Do.,  for  JT.  P.  2  14  0 

NOBFOLX. 

Dies S  16  8 

Keaninghall,  for  WM  0,  0  15  2 
Lynn,  Stepney  Oh.,  for 

IT.  ft  a 2    0  0 

Do..forJ^.  P 4    5  8 

Norwidk,  Bt.  Manr's  ...  82  9  2 
Swaffham,  for   N.   P. 

Baop  Chand,  Kotaifa  7  0  0 
Yarmouth,  Tabexnade, 

forJ^r.  P. I    0  0 

NoETHaMnoirsHiai. 

Brannston 1  18  0 

Cooknoe 8    4  0 

BaTensthorpe46r  IT.ftO.  0   4  6 

Bo.,  tot  N P. 0    5  4 


NomiroHAVSHXEs. 

Ncttingham4>eriiy-road  0  18 
Do.,George-etreet,  for 

W.ttO. 2  2 

OxronnsnBX. 

Garersham  .M...., 18  9 

Do.,  for  W.  ft  0 5  5 

I)o.,fot AMeam School  12  0 

Do.,  forAoNM  10  0 

Little  Tew 8  10 

Do.,  Clereley. 1  8 

Do.,  foriVlP 1  8 

BUTLAnMBIAS. 

Belton 1  0 

Do.,  for  If.  P.  .M......    1  5 


BoMiBsarsMZBi. 

Beokingten.  for  y.  P.^,  1  12  1 

ftome.  Looks-lane  ......  10  0 

Bead,  for  If.  P. 0  12  8 

Watohet 1  10  0 

Do.,  for  A'.  P. .«...,  1    4  6 


Staffobmhibx. 

Cbseley,  Darfchonse  Ch.  18   ft   S 

Do.,  Netherton 110 

2  2  0 
1  2  1 
0  0  4 
0  7  10 
10    0 


Hanley. 
Do.,  Welsh  Chapel  ... 
Do.  do.,  for  W.  df  0. 
Do.  do.,  for  y.  P.  ... 

Newcastle,  for  W.  ft  O.. 

WelTerhampton,  Water- 
loo-road   


10   0   o 


BUFFOLX. 

Wattisham»  for  ^.  p....    1    0    0 

BVBUT, 

Eiher,  per  T.M.M.A....    113 
Do..  forJ>r.  pperdo.    2  11    1 
Bichmond,  Parkaaot,  Cor 

ir.AO Ill 

West     Croydon,     per 


BVSSKX. 

Battle,  for  W.  ^  O.    ...    8    4  S 

Do.,  for  j^.  p.  8    0  0 

Bognor...M 3    3  0 

Forest-row,  for  N.  P....    13  5 

Lewes 15    5  3 

Do.,  for  If.  ft  0 1  18  5 

WAmWICKiXIEK. 

Aloester  13    6    6 

Birmingham 870    5    8 

Do.,    for    addUiotuU 
ndmionanit  to  India  SOO    0    O 
Do.,    Christ  Church, 
Aston  -  park,     for 

Do.,  Circus  Chapel,  for 

W.ftO I    0 

Henley-in-Arden,      for 

W.^O 0  10 

Warwick,  Castle-hill  ...  11    S 

Do.,  for  W.  d  0 2    0 

WXLTIHIXS.' 

Damerfaam  and  Bock- 
bourne M    3    3  0 

Do.,  for  W,  de  0 0   5  0 

Grittleton  ..................    13  6 

Lemley 11  18  o 

Trowbridge,  Back<«tnet  35   0  o 


e 

6 
S 

o 


WOBOKSTBBSRIU. 

Aloh  Lenoh  and  Dun- 

nington  20  14  6 

Do.,  for  IF.  ft  0 0  15  0 

Sresham 20    9  8 

Upton-on-Seyem  ,...M...    10  0 

Worcester  4    4  6 

Do.,  for  W,  ft  0 too 


YOEKSBXXfc 

Driffield,  for  W,  ft  O....  0  14  8 

Do.,  for  JST.  P.  1119 

Do.,  for  Mr.  Fmlkr>t 

School,  AJHm 0    6  0 

GUdereome 11  10  11 

Hebdni     Bridge,     for 

W.*0 I  10  0 

Leeds,  Blenheim  Ch.  ...  9  10  0 

Da,  for  W.  ft  0 8  19  5 

Lodcwood,  for  W.  ft  0...  3  10  0 

Bawdon  8    2  2 

Scapegoat-hill|for?r.ftO.  1  10  0 
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Bbcolijections  09  AN  Old  Country  Ministeb. 

V. 

I  SHOULD  be  very  soiry  to  leave  on  your  minds  the  impression 
that  my  old  schoolmaster  was  unnaturally  cruel  or  harsh.  He 
hady  it  is  true,  a  short  temper,  and  passions  that  were  quick  to  rise, 
but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  one  of  the  jolliest  souls  and  best-hearted  men 
aliva  He  never  punished  a  boy  wiUiout  showing  how  little  his  heart 
was  in  the  work  by  spoiling  him  with  over-indulgence  afterward  It 
was  known  to  all  the  school  that  the  boy  last  whipped  was  the  next 
favourite,  and  "in  for  the  master's  goodies."  I  daresay  the  old 
gentleman  had  a  good  deal  to  tiy  hita  outside  the  school  as  well  as 
within.  He  had  a  large  family,  and  must  at  times  have  been  sorely 
beset  to  feed  and  clothe  them;  toward  which  the  five  pounds  a  quarter 
which  he  received  from  his  church  would  go  but  a  short  way.  Besides, 
it  must  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  the  flesh  occasionally,  after  preaching 
three  sermons  on  Sunday,  to  be  compelled  at  nine  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  to  go  into  the  midst  of  seventy  or  ^^ighty  rackety  schoolboys ; 
possibly,  too,  after  a  poor  breakfast,  and  with  little  prospect  of  a 
dinner.  If  his  patience  sometimes  broke  down  under  little  provoca- 
tion, and  a  boy's  back  had  to  smart  because  the  master's  nervous 
system  was  unstrung,  it  cannot  be  greatly  wondered  at  But  though 
his  floggings  were  somewhat  frequent,  he  was  neither  harsh  nor 
unkind.  In  fact,  in  this  he  only  obeyed  an  established  rule  and 
custom.  He  was  the  victim  of  a  false  system.  It  was  commonly 
supposed,  at  that  time  of  day,  that  the  only  way  in  which  knowledge 
could  be  got  iuto  a  boy's  head  was  through  his  hide,  so  he  was  duly 
tanned  for  the  credit  of  an  old  creed  Even  the  Sunday-school  was 
under  the  rale  of  King  Birch.    Many  a  time,  during  divine  service, 

17 
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I  have  heard  the  sharp  thwack  of  the  superintendent's  cane  aff  it  fell 
on  the  shoulders  of  some  unlucky  youth  who  was  not  paying  proper 
attention  to  the  minister. 

You  who  have  been  accustomed  only  to  the  superior  schools,  higher 
education,  and  more  cultivated  taste  of  these  better  days,  need  not, 
however,  despise  those  less-favoured  times  that  are  gone  by,  or  flatter 
yourselves  with  the  thought  tlutt  there  was  nothmg  good  till  you 
came.  After  all,  the  rough-and-tumble  system  of  education  to  which 
we  were  subjected,  made  men  of  us — at  least,  those  of  us  who  had  the 
making  of  men  in  us — and  that,  I  take  it,  is  just  about  the  grandest 
thing  that  any  system  can  do  for  boys.  Of  those  who  were  con- 
temporary with  me  during  the  whole  or  part  of  my  short  time  at 
school,  three  became  ministers;  one,  a  missionary;  four,  school- 
masters ;  one,  a  solicitor ;  and  two,  successful  men  of  business ;  and, 
best  of  all,  all  of  these,  men  who'  had  the  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  really  good  man  is  always  a  great  moral  power. 
Our  old  schoolmaster  was  a  good  man  and  a  gentleman,  every  inch  of 
him.  Most  of  us  remained  under  his  influence  long  after  we  had  left 
school,  and  as  we  learnt  to  know  him  better  and  to  appreciate  his 
sterling  worth,  he  became  our  standing  model  of  Christian  character 
and  geoatlemanly  conduct ;  and  the  aifection  we  bore  him  constrained 
ua  to  tty  to  imitate  him,  and  to  rise  to  his  levaL 

When  I  see  people  horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  excluding  the  BiUe 
and  denominational  teaching  £rom  State-aided  schools,  and  hear  them 
denounce  an  education  given  in  such  conditionB  as  "  Godless,"  I  settle 
the  matter  for  myself  by  saying, ''  All  the  BiUies  in  the  world  will  not 
enable  an  ungodly  man  to  impart  instmction  in  godliness ;  but  give 
us  Christian  teachers — ^men  of  earnest  spiritual  life — and  then,  Bible 
or  no  Bible,  there  is  no  power  oh  earth,  or  under  the  earth,  can  prevent 
the  education  given  fix)m  being  a  religious  education."  I  wish  good 
people  would  leave  off  contending  about  the  text-book  to  be  used,  and 
turn  their,  attention  to  the  man  that  is  to  use  it.  With  children,  at 
all  ev«nte^  ike  man  has  more  influeioce  than  the  book. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  my  schodmaatec  was  also  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  chuick  Indeed,  he  only  kept  school  becaxise  there  were 
BO  other  discoverable  means  of  getting  a  living,  €Uid  he  was  but  ill- 
fitted  tot  the  work ;  he  once  told  me  that  at  the  time  he  first  opened 
his  school  he  could  not  work  a  Bule-of-Ihiee  sum,  and  was  equally 
ignorant  of  all  other  branches  of  knowledga  I  have  reason  to  know 
ti^  he  considered  himself  ill-used,  and  ^at  the  last  years  of  his  life 
were  embittered  by  the  thought  tiiat  he  had  never  had  a  fair  obapce, 
and  had  been  prevented  by  cirtnunstanoes  from  taldng  that  position 
in  the  world  for  which  he  was  qualified.  In  which,  I  think,  he  was 
ufijQst  I  ventured  once  to  silenoe  his  complaints  on  this  score  by 
taUii^  him-— what  I  believe  is  perfectly  true— that  Baptist  ministexs^ 
like  a  bale  of  metdiandiae,  geneially  fetch  what  they  are  wortL  If 
herejand  there  one  is  in  a  position  obviously  below  his  intellectual 
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mente,  he  will  probably  find  the  canine  in  hinuself  if  he  look  deep 
enou^ ;  but  the  likelihood  is  that  when  a  minister  qnanels  with  the 
position  which  the  world  assigns  him,  it  is  because  he  has  over-esti- 
mated his  value.    K  years  of  manly,  faithful  labour,  in  an  obscure 
position  do  not  issue  in  a  call  to  ''come  up  higher/'  the  labourer  had 
better  make  up  his  mind  that  his  proper  place  is  lower  down.    For 
my  own  part,  I  have  wrought  in  the  valley  all  my  life,  but  I  should 
not  have  been  permitted  to  do  it,  unless  by  my  own  preference,  if 
I  had  been  fit  to  walk  in  high  places.    I  beUeve  my  old  pastor  over- 
rated himself,  and  that  the  great  mistake  of  his  life  was  in  becoming 
a  minister  at  all ;  for  which  he  had  no  special  aptitude.    I  have  notes 
<if  some  of  his  sermons  taken  by  me  in  youth    Here  is  the  outline  of 
one  on  the  text,  "Faint,  yet  pursxiing*';  the  divisions  are — ^"I.  The 
Circumstances ;  11.  How  we  ough£  to  pursue ;  IIL  The  End."    The 
divisions  of  another  on  the  words  "Feed  My  sheep/'  are — L  Who  are 
the  Sheep  ?    IL  Can  the  sheep  choose  their  own  shepherd  ?    IIL  The 
Privileges."    Almost  the  last  time  I  heard  bim  preach,  his  text  was 
^'All  ^ngs  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  GUxl's." 
He  proposed  to  "  reverse  the  words,"  and  consider — ^L  "Christ  is  God's ;" 
here  he  had  six  "  particulars ;" — "  Christ  is  God's  Apoetle,"  "  God's 
Ambassador,"  "God^s  Kedeemer,"  "God'sMediator,"  ""WhyChiistcame," 
"  Christ's  Beward."    On  this  occasion  a  little  amplification  on  eadi 
point  exhausted  the  €kllotted  forty  minutes,  and  sav«d  him  further 
trouble ;  although,  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  fully  equal  to  the  whole 
text  had  time  served.    I  do  not  remember  now  what  he  said,  except 
that  he  had  a  slap  at  Antinomiamsmy  Anninianism,  and  Church  Rates. 
I  am  considerably  puzzled  to  understand  how  he  maintained  his  posi- 
tion so  long — considerably  over  forty  years ;  and  how  to  account  for 
the  Mr  measure  of  prosperity  which  the  church  enjoyed  during  most 
of  the  time.    I  am  inclined  to  think  there  must  have  been  considerable 
quickening  power  in  many  of  his  unconnected  utterances,  which  the 
structure  of  his  sermons  gave  no  promise  of,  and  which  escaped  my 
attention.  ' 

But  with  all  his  faults  I  believe  I  enjoyed  the  dear  old  pedagogue's 
preaching  much  better  than  thatof  the  last  pastor  I  "sat  under,"  although 
the  latter  was  a  thoroughly  able  man,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a 
dose  student  (He  was  not  at  Overglen,  by-the-way.)  He  made  the 
merely  intellectual  of  rather  too  much  importance,  and  quite  forgot 
that  his  hearers  had  hearts  as  well  as  heads.  Every  sermon  was  in 
his  best  style.  There  was  a  dead  level  of  goodness  in  his  ministry, 
which  in  the  end  became  monotonous.  I  can  remember  wishing  he 
might  forget  himself,  and  say  something  foolish  just  for  a  change. 
He  was  what  is  called  a  "  topical  preacher."  His  usual  method  was, 
after  reading  his  text,  to  announce  his  subject,  from  which  time  we 
heard  no  more  of  the  text.  I  sometimes  thought  he  did  it  because 
he  found  it  easier  to  talk  about  a  question  which  he  stated  for 
himself,  than  about  one  which  the  Bible  stated  for  him.  But  he 
was  a  keen  logician^  and  the  controversial  form  into  which  most 
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of  his  sermons  fell,  suited  him  well.  He  would  have  been  admir- 
ably placed  in  a  world  where  everybody  governed  themselves  by 
logic.  He  was,  however,  a  little  too  prone  to  waste  his  time  in  defend- 
ing a  dogma  of  his  own,  instead  of  giving  us  the  sense,  and  causing 
us  to  understand  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Word.  He  seldom  waxed 
wann  except  when  assailing  the  errors  of  Arminianism  and  Unitarian- 
ism  ;  and  at  such  times  he  spake  much  as  if  he  thought  the  Bible  had 
been  written  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  to 
furnish  weapons  for  the  defence  of  the  Calvinistic  Theology.  He 
frequently  fdl  into  the  error,  common  to  most  "topical  preachers,"  of 
getting  his  topic  out  of  his  text,  very  much  as  a  sculptor  gets  the 
statue  out  of  a  block  of  marble,  that  is,  by  leaving  a  large  portion  of 
the  original  block  behind  him  in  the  form  of  chips ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
I  think  I  greatly  prefer  the  plan  fyllowed  by  many  of  the  old  Puritan 
divines,  of  breaking  the  whole  block  into  chips,  and  then  exhibiting 
each  chip  by  itself  as  a  great  rarity.  It  shows  more  reverence  for  the 
raw  material,  which,  after  all,  is  the  only  part  that  has  real  divinity 
in  it. 

In  one  respect  the  church  at  Overglen  was  a  model  one ;  we  were 
a  thoroughly  social  and  friendly  people.  Everybody  knew  everybody 
and  spake  to  everybody,  Mid  I  don't  remember  that  a  quarrel  ever 
happened  among  us.  It  was,  I  beUeve,  a  real  brotherhood  in  which 
the  members  felt  a  true  interest  in  each  other's  welfare.  Our  inter- 
course  with  each  other  was  a  good  deal  more  free  and  familiar  than 
would  be  tolerated  in  most  churches  to-day,  even  in  villages,  where 
intercourse  is  always  more  open  and  neighbourly  than  in  towns.  You 
may  think,  perhaps,  that  ours  was  a  Uttle  too  free,  when  I  describe  a 
scene  which  I  once  witnessed  in  chapel.  It  was  customaiy  for  the 
minister,  before  reading  his  text,  to  make  the  annoomcements.  These 
seldom  varied.  They  included  two  or  three  cottage  prayer-meetings, 
and  a  service  in  the  schoolroom  for  the  coming  week,  and  everybody 
knew  all  about  them.  One  morning,  however,  after  announcing  the 
Monday-evening  meeting,  the  minister  paused  for  a  few  minutes  as  if 
in  doubt  about  something ;  presently  he  leaned  over  the  side  of  the 
pulpit  and  looked  toward  tiie  senior  deacon,  who  sat  at  some  distance 
on  his  right  hand,  and  something  like  tiie  following  colloquy  oc- 
curred : — 

Minister :  "  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  a  church-meeting  this 
week,  William  ? " 

Deacon  (hesitatingly) :  "  I  don't  know :  what  do  you  tliink  ?" 

Minister  (meditatively) :  "Well ;  there's  that  matter  of  the  cleaning, 
you  know ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  pressing." 

Deacon:  "No." 

Minister  (still  undecided) :  "  How  will  you  be  engaged  on  Thursday  ? 
Could  you  attend  ? " 

Deacon :  "  Yes ;  I  know  nothing  to  hinder  me." 

Here  a  voice  from  the  gallery  called  out,  "  There's  to  be  a  charity 
sermon  at  the  Independents  on  Thursday." 
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Minister  (turning  to  the  last  speaker) :  "  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 
I  have  had  no  notice  of  it." 

Voice :  "  Notice  was  left  at  our  house  yesterday,  and  I  forgot  to 
bring  it." 

Minister  :  "  Do  you  know  who  is  to  preach  ? " 

Voice :  "  No.    He's  a  stranger." 

Minister :  "  It's  of  no  consequence.  Our  Independent  friends  are 
sure  to  have  a  good  man ;  so  we  will  just  put  the  church-meeting  off." 
Then,  turning  once  more  to  the  deacon,  he  added,  "  We  had  better  do 
that,  William ;  and  that  matter  of  cleaning  we  can  talk  about  at  Joel's 
to-night  over  our  pipes  !" 

The  service  then  proceeded  in  due  form.  Imagine  Mr.  Landels,  or 
Mr.  Lewis,  or  Mr.  Spuigeon  carrying  on  a  little  private  and  confidential 
conversation  with  one  of  his  deacons  in  the  middle  of  public  service 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  then  quietly  relegating  church  business  to  an 
informal  meeting,  to  be  discussed  over  pipes  and  tobacco  1 

"  Joel's  "  was  too  characteristic  an  institution  at  Overglen  to  be  left 
without  description.  It  was  my  father's  house,  which,  being  situated 
near  the  chapel,  became  a  common  resort  for  the  senior  members  of 
the  church,  many  of  whom,  living  at  long  distances  from  each  other, 
seldom  met  except  on  Sunday,  and,  therefore,  made  the  most  of  that 
one  opportunity  of  social  intercourse.  It  was  my  delight,  when  a 
child,  to  sit  on  a  low  stool,  near  the  fire,  listening  to  the  talk  of  the 
ten  or  twelve  old  saints  who  used  to  gather  in  a  semi-circle  round  the 
hearth.  Most  of  them  were  smokers,  I  think,  or  if  there  was  any 
exception,  I  don't  remember  it  Brotherly  greetings,  friendly  inquiries, 
and  passing  remarks  were  exchanged  while  the  tobacco-jar  went  roimd. 
The  first  few  whiffs  were  generally  taken  in  solemn  silence,  but 
presently  a  topic  was  started,  and  conveisation  became  general  Some- 
times the  sermons  of  the  day  were  discussed ;  and  I  know  I  used  to 
think  they  were  far  more  interesting  on  the  hearth  than  they  had  been 
in  the  pulpit  The  conversation  was  always  religious,  often  theolo- 
gical, but  never  trifling.  The  men  might  be  nide  and  unlettered  and 
coarse,  but  the  spiritual  life  that  was  in  them  was  a  mightv  force,  and 
their  grasp  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  very  firm.  *'  Joel's  *  was  a  re- 
cognised power  in  the  church.  Its  deliberations  and  conclusions  were 
referred  to  and  quoted  as  if  they  had  all  the  force  of  authority.  Many 
a  time  when  a  question  proved  too  knotty  for  a  church-meeting,  I  have 
heard  the  minister  suggest  that  "  it  had  better  be  talked  over  at  Joel'sL" 
This  was  all  dreadfully  irregular,  I  know,  and  might  have  resulted  in 
mischief,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  did.  Looking  back  at  it  after  the 
lapse  of  forty  years  and  more,  I  am  persuaded  that  this  singular 
weekly  gathering  was  a  most  important  feature  in  the  life  of  the 
church.  It  promoted  brotherly  feeling,  stimulated  thought,  deepened 
good  impressions,  and  quickened  intelligence.  Few  of  the  appliances 
for  diffusing  knowledge  with  which  we  are  so  famiUar  now  were  in 
existence  then,  and  methods  of  working  were  often  very  irregular. 
The  only  magazines  I  can  remember  hearing  of  in  my  youth  were  the 
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Baptist  Magasme  and  Zi/y/i^s  Trumpet ;  and  selections  from  these  were 
often  read  at  "  Joel's  *  Here  also  it  was  usual  to  bring  all  difficulties, 
doctrinal,  experimental,  or  exegetical ;  and  Dr.  Gill's  Commentarj,  the 
ultimate  authority,  was  constantly  in  request  for  the  settlement  of 
some  question  of  interpretation. 

There  was  one  old  man,  I  will  call  him  John  Smith,  who  was  a  great 
favourite  of  mine,  though  why,  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind.  He  dressed 
in  drab  breeches,  tied  at  the  knee  with  broad  ribbon,  a  blue  coat 
with  bright  brass  buttons,  and  a  striped  waistcoat  His  talk  was 
generally  of  personal  experience ;  and  from  scraps  of  his  talk,  which  I 
can  still  remember  (although  he  died  when  I  was  yet  a  boy),  I  judge 
him  to  have  been  a  man  who  lived  unusually  near  to  God.  I  recollect 
that  one  Sunday  evening  when  the  rest  of  the  company  were  sitting 
round  the  &e,  he  was  walking  to  and  &o  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
ever  and  anon  muttering  to  himself,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me !"  At 
length,  some  one  asked  him,  ''John,  what's  the  matter  wi'  thee  to- 
night, lad  ? "  and,  the  question  being  pressed  by  others,  he  explai^^ed, 
in  faltering  tones,  and  with  tears  in  lus  eyes,  that  during  the  previous 
week  he  had  met  with  the  word  **  panoply  "  in  Zioris  Trumpets  which 
had  so  taken  lus  fancy,  that  he  had  resolved  if  called  upon  to  pray  at 
the  Sunday  evening  prayer-meeting,  he  would  use  it  in  his  prayer. 
He  had  been  called  upon  to  pray,  and  had  toiled  for  twenty  minutes 
to  get  ilie  word  in  and  had  not  succeeded.  Now,  the  thought  had 
come  back  upon  him  that  he  had  committed  a  great  sin  in  making 
prayer  a  mere  occasion  for  self-display.  "  O  brethren,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  what  a  vile  wretch  I  am  I  This  is  a  lesson !  Lord,  have  mercy  on 
me !" 

While  the  name  of  this  worthy  is  in  our  thoughts,  I  will  try  to 
recall  the  story  of  his  conversion,  as  I  heard  him  relate  it  one  Sunday 
evening.  I  cannot,  of  course,  vouch  for  the  exact  words,  but  in  sub- 
stance my  recollection  is  no  doubt  correct ;  for  the  Istory  made  a  great 
impression  upon  me.  This  is  nearly  it : — ^'  Simday  used  to  be  a  tire- 
some day,  because  I'd  nout  to  do.  After  breakfast  I  generally  went 
and  leaned  ower  t'  garden  gate  watching  t*  passers  by.  There  was  one 
man,  most  on  yo'  Imew  him,  Jim  Giles,  he  always  went  past  about  ten 
o'clock.  I  knew  Jim  went  to  th'  Dippers'  Chapel,  an'  he  hardly  ever 
missed  asking  me  to  go  wi'  him.  But  I  didn't  like  to  go.  But  by- 
and-by  I  began  to  thmk,  and  the  more  I  thout  the  more  miserable  I 
wor.  At  last  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  go  wi'  Jim  to  th' 
chapeL  So  next  Sunday  I  donned  my  Sunday  thmgs  and  waited  at 
th*  gate  as  usual  for  him.  Well,  soon  he  cam'  by,  and  said  '  G<X)d 
morning,'  hut  he  did  not  ask  me  to  go  wi  Kim  /  O  dear !  I  wor  that 
miserable!  To  see  I  wor  just  like  our  dun  cow.  Once  when  I 
wanted  to  get  her  into  th'  byre  she  wouldn't  go  in  no  how.  She  ran 
round  th'  garden,  into  th'  bam,  into  th'  croft,  and  all  ower.  At  last  I 
got  so  mad  that  I  shut  th'  byre  door,  an'  said,  'Thou  shan't  go  in  at 
all'  Well,  as  soon  as  iver  th'  door  was  shut,  she  went  fall  boi^ 
up  agin  it,  an'  I  had  to  open  it  for  her.    I  wor  like  that :  when  fli* 
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door  wor  open  I  wouldn't  go,  now  when  it  was  shut  I  felt  I  rmiM  go. 
Well,  I  went  into  th' weaving-shed,  an'  I  knelt  down  behind  th*  looms, 
an*  if  ever  I  prayed  it  wor  then.  As  soon  as  I'd  had  me  dinner,  I 
started  for  th'  chapel ;  but  I  wor  that  'shamed  I  daren't  go  on  th'  road, 
so  I  crossed  th'  fields.  When  I  go'  to  the  chapel  gates  the  service  had' 
begun;  but,  while  I  wor  lingering  about,  a  man  came  up,  an'  asked  me 
if  I  would  go  iiL  So  in  I  went.  How  awkward  I  felt !  But  I  gat' 
used  to  it,  an'  when  th'  minister  read  his  text, — '  I  have  sinned,  I 
have  perverted  that  which  was  right,  and  it  profited  me  not,'  I  said, 
'  that  s  me.'    Well,  the  word  cam'  home  wi'  power,  an'  I  wor  saved. 

'*  *GmM  tougjlit  my  aowl  to  pray. 
An'  made  my  eves  a'erflow ; 
'Twas  graee  that  kept  me  to  this  day. 
An'  will  not  let  me  go.*/* 


As  the  old  man  condaded  his  story,  some  one  struck  up  Cranbrook, 
the  verse  was  sung  through,  prayer  was  offered^  and  Uie  company 
broke  up» 


A  SERMON  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS." 
By  the  Atjthob  of  "A  Savioub  for  Children." 

**  Thy  hdy  child  Je0us."-*AotB  iy.  SO. 

YOU  children  know  what  prayer  is,  don't  you  ?  And  let  me  teU 
you  that  these  four  Uttle  words,  "  Thy  holy  child  Jesus,"  are  a 
part  of  a  prayer,  which  was  prayed  a  many  hundred  years  ago,  by 
good  people  who  were  in  trouble.  They  were  in  danger  of  being  sent 
to  prison  because  they  loved  the  Saviour,  and  talked  about  Him  to 
others.  You  may  fancy  how  they  felt.  But  we  know  what  they 
did :  liiey  asked  God  to  help  them.  And  that  is  what  should  be  done 
every  day,  whether  we  are  in  trouble  or  no,  not  only  by  grown-up 
people,  but  by  yoimg  folks  too. 

Do  you  ever  pray  ?  A  little  boy  says,  "  Tes ;  every  night,  before 
I  go  to  bed.**  Wefl,  there  is  one  thing  I  want  you  to  remember :  a 
prayer  is  of  very  little  use  if  we  do  not  say  something  about  Jesus  in 
it.  It  is  anly  when  we  ask  for  what  we  want  in  His  name,  and  for 
His  sake,  that  we  may  expect  to  receive  it 

The  Apostles  wished  for  success  in  answer  to  their  prayers ;  but  it 
was  all  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  Jesus.  Such  prayers  are  sure  to 
be  heard.  Do  you  ask  me  how  I  know  ?  listen  to  what  the  Saviour 
says,  ^  Whatsoever  ye  shaJl  ask  the  Father  in  My  name.  He  will  give 
it  you"  (John  xvi  23).      But   if,  when  we  prayi  Jesus  is  never 
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thought  of,  never  mentioned,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  God  will  not 
answer  us,  even  though  we  should  pray  all  day  and  all  night.  When 
Peter  and  John,  and  their  companions,  prayed  to  the  Almighty,  they 
did  so  in  the  Saviour's  name,  and  they  called  Him,  "  Thy  holy  child 
Jesus." 

Ton  like  easy  words,  don't  you  ?  And  these  are  so  easy  that  a 
little  child  may  read  them ;  and  they  are  very  beautiful  too.  Let 
there  be  silence  while  they  are  repeated  by  the  youngest  child  in  the 
school,  "  Thy — holy — child — Jesus/' 

There,  now,  each  of  these  little  words  will  teach  us  a  great  truth. 
I  am  sure  you  will  listen  to  me  while  I  talk  to  you  about  them. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  word,  "  Thy."  Good  people  are  speaking  to 
the  great  God,  and  this  little  word,  which  they  use,  shows  that  Jesus 
belongs  to  Him.  He  is  "  His  dear  Son.''  God  calls  Him  "  My  beloved 
Son."  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  "  The  only-begotten  Son  of  God."  And 
I  dare  say  you  remember  a  grand  old  hymn  in  which  He  is  called, 
"  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father."  This  is  a  great  truth  for  a  little 
child  to  think  of.  Jesus  belongs  to  God.  When  He  was  here  among 
men  He  said,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one."  Hence,  we  read  in  the 
Bible,  "  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  Him."  And,  again,  "  Thy 
throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."     How  great  Jesus  is  ! 

I  think  you  are  beginning  to  see  what  is  meant  here  by  this  little 
word,  "  Thy  " ;  and,  young  as  you  are,  you  may  learn  why  good  men, 
when  speaking  to  the  Almighty  Father  of  His  own  Son  called  Him, 
"  Thy  holy  child  Jesus." 

The  next  word  is  "  Holy." 

God  has  a  great  many  children.  All  who  trust  in  the  Saviour, 
whether  young  or  old,  are  His  sons  and  daughters ;  but  He  has  only 
one  Son  ''  who  did  no  sin ; "  He  is  cidled  here,  *'  Thy  '  holy '  child 
Jesus." 

But  do  you  know  the  meaning  of  this  little  word  ?  A  boy  says, 
''  I  do ;  for  my  teacher  told  me  the  other  day  that  it  meant  that  a 
thing  had  been  '  set  apart '  for  God,  and  that  that  is  its  meaning  in 
tiie  Bible,  where  the  Temple,  in  which  people  used  to  worship,  is 
called  '  the  holy  place,'  and  the  Sabbath  is  said  to  be  '  a  holy  day.* " 

Very  true ;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  the  word  "  holy  "  means  some- 
thing more  than  that. 

A  day  cannot  think ;  a  temple  cannot  feel ;  but  you  can.  And  if  you 
wish  to  be  holy,  it  is  not  enough  for  you  to  have  been  once  ''  set  apart" 
for,  or  dedicated  to,  God  in  your  infancy  by  those  who  loved  you,  and 
wished  you  to  be  always  His.  No ;  you  must  give  Him  your  heart 
He  will  give  you  His  holy  Spirit  if  you  ask  Him.  He  can  make  you 
holy.  He  has  "  opened  a  fountain  for  sin  and  uncleanness."  In  it 
you  must  be  washed. 

A  little  girl  says,  "Doesn't  '  holy'  mean  '  clean  ? ' "  Yes,  if  ybu 
are  thinking  of  a  clean  heart  But  a  child  may  be  washed  from  head 
to  foot,  and  have  clean  clothes  to  wear,  and  yet  within  there  may  be 
wicked  thoughts,  a  bad  temper,  and  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  and  sin. 
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To  be  holy  you  must  have  "  a  new  heart"    Would  you  like  to  know 
how  that  can  be  had  ?    God  says,  "  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you/' 

Well,  you  are  thinking  of  the  word  '*  holy,"  and  you  are  trying  to 
midtrstand  it  There  is  another  little  word  which  will,  perhaps,  help 
you.  Suppose  I  spell  it  WHOLK  What  does  that  spell  ?  "  Whole." 
When  Jesus  healed  poor  sick  folks  it  is  said  that  *'  He  made  them 
'  whole.' "  If  now  you  take  away  the  "  w  "  from  this  word,  and  then 
torn  the  "  e  "  into  "  y,"  what  does  that  make  it  ?  "  Holy."  How  much 
alike  these  little  words  are !  They  have  almost  the  same  letters,  and 
nearly  the  same  meaning.  When  the  Saviour  cured  disease  He  made 
people  ''  whole ; "  that  is,  healthy ;  and  when  He  takes  sin  away  from 
the  heart  He  heals  the  soul,  and  makes  us  "  holy." 

But,  good  people  called  Jesus  holy.  Why  ?  Did  they  mean  that 
He  was  "  set  apart"  for  God  ?  It  was  true.  For,  He  speaks  of  Him- 
self as  "  He  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified^  that  is,  '  set  apart' " 
Did  they  mean  that  He  was  healthy  ?  It  was  true.  For  there  was 
no  disease  or  defect  in  Him.  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God,  was  without 
blemish.  Or,  did  they  mean  that  He  was  clean,  that  is,  pure  ?  It 
ivas  quite  true.  The  Son  of  God  was  "  undefiled,  separate  from  sin- 
ners."   All  that  is  meant  by  the  word  "  holy  "  belongs  to  Him. 

Then,  there  is  the  little  word,  "  ChUdr 

This  Holy  One  was  once  "  a  child.''  God's  great  Son  came  into  this 
world ;  and  He  had  a  body  just  like  yours.  The  Bible  tells  us  that 
in  this  He  was  the  same  as  other  young  people.  "  As  the  children  are 
partakers  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  also  Himself  likewise  took  part  of  the 
same.''  ''He  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men."  And  He  was 
"bumble  "  and  "obedient,"  as  they  ought  to  be.  Hence,  He  is  called 
"Thy  holy  child  (or  servant)."  For  He  came  to  obey  God's  will,  and 
to  finish  the  work  which  Has  Father  gave  Him  to  do.  What  work 
was  that? 

Bat  stay :  there  is  another  word  here  which  we  must  not  forget  It 
is  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the  others.  The  name  of  God's  holy  child 
is  "  Je«e5."  You  know  what  it  means.  For,  you  have  read  what  the 
angel  said,  "  Thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus  ;  for  He  shall  save  His 
people  from  their  sins  "  (Matthew  L  21).  Do  you  ask  "  Who  are  His 
people  ? "  "  Who  did  He  come  to  save  ? "  The  Bible  says,  "  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners"  (1  Timothy  L  15).  Are 
you  a  sinner  ?  Yes.  "  All  have  sinned."  Then,  He  came  to  save 
you.  And  not  only  you,  but  your  schoolfellows,  your  teachers,  your 
parents ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  men  and  women  and  children  in  the 
world."  For  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world ;  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved  "  (John  iiL 
17).  Jesus  can  save  you.  Do  you  trust  in  Him  ?  Then  you  are 
saved.  And  I  am  sure  you  will  be  delighted  to  hear  about  the 
Saviour.  What  a  grand  person  He  is !  God  Almighty's  Son.  Think, 
too,  of  the  purity  of  His  nature.  He  is  holy.  And  yet.  He  took  upon 
Himself  our  nature ;  He  is  one  with  us.  He  became  a  child.  Nay, 
more,  "a  servant"    Bead  what  He  said  to   His  disciples,  ''I  am 
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among  you  as  he  that  serveth."  And  again,  He  says,  "  The  Son  of 
man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His 
life  a  ransom  for  many."  He  is  able  and  willing  to  save  those  who 
trust  in  Him.  And  He  is  called  "  Jesus,"  that  aU  who  hear  His  name 
may  know  that  salvation  is  His  work. 

Well,  I  don't  want  to  keep  you  a  great  while,  and  either  of  these 
little  words  will  be  quite  enough  to  talk  about  to-day.  But  which 
shall  it  be  ?    Let  me  hear  some  of  you  read  them. 

One  reads, — ^"  Thy  holy  child  Jesus."  Another^^ — "  Thy  holy  child 
Jesus"  And  another, — " Thy  holy  child  Jesus."  But  one,  who  is  a 
little  older,  says,  "  I  should  read  it  in  this  way, — '  Thy  hx)ly  child 
Jesus.'  ** 

Very  well,  then,  suppose  we  think  of  the  holiness  of  Jesus.  Yes, 
that  will  do ;  for  it  is  me  thing  by  which  He  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  children.  What  a  many  boys  and  girls  there  are  in  the  world  ! 
And  yet,  there  is  not  one  holy  child  to  be  found  among  them.  There 
are  many  beautiful  children;  many  intelligent  children;  many  clever 
children ;  many  honest  children ;  many  children  who  read  the  Bible, 
and  pray,  and  love  the  Saviour;  but  there  is  not  one  holy  child ;  for 
every  child  you  meet  with,  whether  in  a  poor  man's  cottage,  or  in  a 
rich  man's  house,  is  a  sinner.  And  let  me  tell  you  that,  during  all 
the  thousands  of  years  that  the  world  has  been  inhabited,  there  has 
never  been  but  one  holy  child  in  it. 

There  have  been  two  holy  men.  Adam,  the  first  man,  was  holy, 
when  God  made  him,  and  gave  him  a  charming  home  in  a  pleasant 
garden.  But  who  was  the  other  ?  The  Bible  calls  Him  "  the  second 
man.''    But  what  is  His  name  ? 

I  should  like  you  little  ones  to  tell  me.  One  says,  "Isn't  it  Abel  ?  " 
No.  Another  asks,  "  Isn't  it  Job  ? "  No.  Another  says,  "  Then, 
perhaps,  it  is  David  ?  "  No.  A  little  boy  is  whispering  to  one  who 
sits  next  to  him,  and  he  is  saying,  "  /  think  Til  say  Adam,"  Then 
speak  out,  my  dear,  for  that's  right ! 

A  little  girl  says,  *•  I  couldn't  have  thought  that  had  been  it.  I 
was  going  to  say  *  JesusJ "  And  that  would  have  been  quite  right 
too,  "The  Ikst  Adam"  is  "the  Lord  from  heaven"  (1  Corinthians 
XV.  45-47).  And  He  is  the  "  holy "  man,  Christ  Jesus.  But  while 
there  have  been  two  holy  men  in  this  world,  there  has  never  been,  as 
I  have  said,  more  than  one  holy  child.  He  was  bom,  as  you  know, 
in  Bethlehem.  He  was  brought  up  in  Nazareth,  And  we  read  of 
Him  here  as  "  Thy  holy  child,  Jesus." 

I  am  sure  you  will  listen  a  little  longer  to  what  I  have  to  say  about 
Him. 

I  shall  not  weary  you  by  trying  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  holy.  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  trying  to  prove  to  a  number  of  sensible 
children  that  the  sun  is  shining  on  a  fine  summer's  dav.  You  know 
it  shines.  All  who  have  eyes  can  see  it ;  and  those  who  haven't  can 
fed  it.  Its  a  thing  which  doesn't  need  any  proof.  And  thus  it  is 
with  the  holiness  of  Jesus.    You  have  only  to  look  at  what  He  is ; 
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to  listen  to  what  He  says ;  to  believe  what  He  does,  and  you  will  see 
the'beantifal  sunlight  of  His  holiness.  His  enemies^  eren,  who  were 
veiy  blind,  and  did  all  they  could  against  Him,  had  to  aclcnowledge 
the  purity  of  His  life ;  for  they  felt  li^w  holy  He  was.  Judas  was  so 
wicked  as  ta  betray  Him ;  but  after  he  had  done  it,  he  said»  "^  I  have 
sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent.*^  Pilate  was  so  unjust 
as  to  deliver  Him  to  be  crucified ;  but  he  said,  '  I  find  no  fault  in  this 
man."  Devils  are  so  bad  as  to  hate  Him ;  and  they  would,  no  doubt, 
be  glad  if  they  could  blot  out  His  name,  so  that  a  child  should  never 
be  able  to  read  it  or  remember  it.  But  one  of  them  said  to  Jesus,  "  I 
know  Thee,  who  Thou  art ;  the  Holy  One  of  God."  When,  then,  we  are 
told  that  Jesus  is  holy,  we  know  that  it  is  as  true  as  that  the  sun  shines. 

A  boy  wants  to  say  something.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  Let  us  aH 
listen.  "  Are  not  others  holy,  too  ?  for  I  read  in  the  Bible  of '  holy 
angels '  and  of '  holy  men  of  God,'  and  good  people  are  called  '  saints,' 
which  my  teacher  says  means  '  holy  ones/  And  I  want  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  difference  between  these  and  the  holy  child 
Jesus.'*    There  is.    And  let  me  say — 

I.  The  holiness  of  Jesus  is  perfect. 

There  was  no  sin  in  Him,  nor  in  anything  He  ever  did.  That 
could  not  be  said  of  anybody  else.  There  have  been  many  good 
people  in  the  world ;  but  they  have  all  had  their  faults,  failings,  bad 
tempers,  and  sins. 

Such  pious  men  as  Abraham,  Moses,  and  David  were  not  like 
Jesus,  perfectly  holy;  for  they  sometimes  said  and  did  what  was 
very  wrong,  and  God  was  angry  with  them  for  it.  The  Bible  tells 
us  aU  about  this.  Perhaps  you  are  wondering  why  they  should  be 
called  "holy,"  I  should  like  to  help  you  to  understand  this. 

But,  first  of  all,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Which  is  the  most 
valuable  of  aU  metals  ? 

A  little  boy,  remembering  what  he  has  learnt  at  school,  says, 
**  GrOLD."  Suppose,  now,  we  had  a  large  piece  of  gold  here.  I  daresay 
you  know  that  other  things,  of  less  value,  are  often  mixed  with  gold. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  this  piece.  There  is  no  dioss  in  it ;  nothing 
worthless  about  it.  It  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  very  valuable ;  and, 
I  want  you  to  look  at  it  as  a  picture  of  perfect  holiness ;  holiness 
which  hasn't  anything  sinful  or  impure  mixed  with  it.  Such  is  the 
holiness  of  Jesus.  He  never  thought,  felt,  said,  or  did  anything  that 
was  wrong.    God  was  always  well  pleased  with  Him. 

But  I  want  you  to  fancy  another  piece  of  gold.  It  is  very  beautiftil ; 
but  it  18  not  as  valuable  as  the  first  piece.  Why  ?  Because  there  is 
something  else  mixed  with  it  Do  you  say,  "Then  why  is  it  called 
gM  V*  Well,  because  that  is  what  it  is,  although  it  is  not  quite  pure. 
A  lump  of  lead  might  have  a  few  grains  of  silver  in  it,  but  that  would 
not  nudce  it  silver,  would  it  ?  And  there  may  be  something  that  is 
worthless  in  a  piece  of  gold,  but  that  does  not  make  it  worthless.  No ; 
it  is  stfll  of  great  value ;  and  it  may  serve  to  represent  the  holiness 
of  the  best  men,  women,  or  children  that  ever  Uved,  in  whom  ther« 
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has  been  something  sinful.    Their  holiness  was  not  like  the  holiness 
of  Jesus:  perfect. 

And  yet  I  think  you  are  beginning  to  see  why  these  good  people 
are  called  ''holy."  As  there  may  be  something  good  in  a  bad  man, 
but  that  does  not  make  him  good ;  so  the  Bible  tells  us  of  the  defects 
of  good  men  whom  it  still  caUs  "  holy."  But  what  a  difference  there 
is  between  them  and  Jesus!  There  was  something  sinful  about 
them ;  but  in  Him  was  no  sin. 

II.  The  holiness  of  Jesus  is  unchangeable. 

Angels  are  holy,  but  some  of  them  have  sinned ;  and  now,  instead 
of  being  angels  in  heaven,  th^  are  devils  in  hell.  Isn't  that  very 
dreadfm  ?  Once  they  were  pure  and  blessed,  but  now  they  are  very 
wicked  and  miserable. 

Then,  God  created  man  in  His  own  image ;  He  made  him  good  and 
happy.  But  as  soon  as  man  was  tempted,  he  sinned.  Those  who  were 
once  holy  have  thus  become  unholy. 

The  Bible  tells  us  of  some  good  people  who  have  made  themselves 
very  unhappy  by  sinning  against  Gk)d. 

I  want  you  to  fancy  a  beautiful  lake  of  water.  I  saw  one  the  other 
evening.  It  was  so  clear !  You  could  have  seen  to  the  bottom !  But  it 
wasn't  so  the  next  morning.  No ;  it  was  quite  muddy.  How  had  this 
come  about  ?  During  the  night  there  had  been  a  storm ;  and,  as  it  swept 
over  the  lake,  it  stirred  up  all  the  mire  that  was  underneath.  Well, 
there  has  been  something  very  like  this  with  a  number  of  good  people 
of  whom  we  read  in  God's  Word.  If  we  look  at  what  is  said  about 
them  in  one  chapter,  everything  seems  as  beautiful  as  a  clear  lake  on 
a  summer's  day.  But,  turn  over  another  leaf,  and  what  a  change  I 
They  have  sinned.  How  is  this  ?  There  has  been  a  dark  night,  and 
a  dreadful  storm  of  temptation,  which  has  stirred  up  from  the  bottom 
all  that  was  bad  in  man's  heart    Isn't  this  very  sad  ? 

But  it  wasn't  so  with  Jesus.  There  was  nothing  impure  at  the 
bottom  of  His  heart.  He  was  tempted ;  but  the  tempter  didn't  find 
any  sin  in  Him.  He  was  always  holy.  And  He  is  so  stilL  His 
holiness  is  unchangeable. 

I  wish  I  could  say  something  that  would  make  this  very  plain  to  a 
little  child.  Let  me  try.  What  a  wonderful  thing  the  light  is,  isn't 
it  ?  And  it  is  so  pure.  Not  all  the  men  in  the  world  could  make  it 
impure.  It  shines  all  day  upon  some  filthy  people,  but  they  cannot 
make  it  filthy.  Clean  water  may  become  dirty,  but  the  light  of  day 
is  always  clean.  And  thus  it  is  with  Jesus,  who  is  the  light  of  the 
world.  His  holiness  can  never  change.  He  came  into  this  sinful 
world  ;  He  staid  in  it  for  many  years ;  He  lived  amongst  sinners ;  He 
talked  with  bad  men,  and  with  some  of  the  worst  of  women ;  but  He 
was  still  as  pure  as  the  light  that  shines.  Before  He  name  from 
Heaven  He  was  spoken  of  as  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  while  in 
this  world  He  was  known  as  *'  the  Holy  One  of  God|"  and,  after  He 
had  ascended  to  His  Father,  He  was  called  *'  Thy  holy  child  Jesus." 
He  is  thus  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever— Holy. 
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But  there  is  another  thing  I  want  to  tell  you — 

III.  The  holiness  of  Jesus  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  holy  in 
others. 

Are  His  disciples  holy?  He  has  made  them  so.  They  are 
"  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  Him/'  Grood  people  become  more  and 
more  like  the  Saviour  in  whom  they  believe.  Are  there  any  children 
here  who  wish  to  be  holy,  and  pray  to  be  made  holy,  and  are  becoming 
more  holy  every  day  ?  It  is  idl  owing  to  the  truth,  spirit,  and  power 
of  Jesus,  in  whom  they  trust.  Are  the  redeemed  in  Heaven  holy  ? 
And  does  the  Son  of  God  say, "  They  shall  walk  with  Me  in  white,  for 
they  are  worthy "  ?  It  is  because  they  "  have  washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  "  (Bevelation  vii.  14). 

All  the  holiness  that  is  to  be  found  in  holy  angels ;  or  in  holy 
men ;  or  in  the  Holy  Bible ;  or  in  "  the  holy  Church  throughout  all 
the  world;"  or  in  the  worship  of  Qod,  whether  on  earth  or  in 
Heaven,  is  from  this  pure  fountain  of  true  holiness — Jesus.  And  it 
is  only  as  we  come  again  and  again  to  the  holy  Jesus,  to  be  washed 
in  His  blood,  to  be  purified  by  His  Spirit,  and  to  copy  His  example, 
that  we  can  hope  to  be  holy. 

Well  may  the  Bible  speak  as  it  does  of  the  holy  Jesus,  for  His 
holiness  is  perfect,  unchangeable,  and  the  spring  of  all  that  is  holy  in 
others. 

Let  me  say — 

Admire  Him.  Ton  children  admire  what  is  beautiful  And  tho 
Bible  tells  us  of  "  the  beauty  of  holiness."  There  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  on  earth  or  in  Heaven.  The  great  God  is  said  to  be 
"  glorious  in  holiness."  What  would  His  power,  and  His  wisdom, 
or  even  His  love  be  without  it  ?  It  is  His  chief  glory.  It  is  the  light 
in  which  we  may  see  the  beauty  of  all  other  perfect  things  which 
belong  to  Him.  And  Jesus  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory. 
He  is  admired  by  all  who  behold  Him. 

Fear  Sim.  He  is  terrible  to  those  who  delight  in  sinning  against 
God.  The  holiness  of  Jesus  is  the  joy  of  all  who  are,  or  wish  to  be, 
holy;  and  they  "give  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  it"  (Psalm 
XXX.  4).  But  it  is  very  dreadful  to  those  who  love  sin.  Why  will 
the  wicked  be  turned  into  hell  1  Because  Jesus  is  holy.  He  is  a  holy 
Saviour  now,  and  He  will  be  a  holy  Judge  at  last. 

Love  Him.  He  loves  you.  He  sees  now  sinful  you  are,  and  still 
He  pities  you.  Without  Him  every  child  is  lost ;  but  "  He  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost"  He  gives  you  now  every 
blessing  you  have.  This  holy  day,  so  bright  and  beautiful,  is  His  ; 
and  He  gives  it  to  you  to  enjoy.  This  holy  book,  the  Bible,  is  His ;  and 
He  gives  it  to  you  to  read,  that  you  may  become  wise,  and  good,  and 
happy.  Even  that  hymn-book  of  yours  is  from  Him,  too.  He  taught 
good  men  and  women  to  write  those  sweet  hymns  which  you  are  so 
fond  of  singing.  Indeed,  all  holy  thoughts,  eii  pure  desires,  all  good 
and  lovely  things  are  His.  And,  since  He  has  given  you  so  many  of 
them^  will  you  not,  must  you  not,  love  Him  ? 
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Try  to  he  like  Hvnv.  We  can  never  be  like  Him  in  power;  we  can 
never  be  great  as  He  is.  But  we  can  try  to  be  like  Him,  *'  holy." 
He  says  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  '^Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am 
holy."  The  more  holy  we  becon^e,  the  more  happy  shall  we  be ;  it  is 
sin  that  makes  people  miserable.  The  more  holy  we  become,  the 
Uttore  nseftd  shall  we  be ;  it  is  sin  that  keeps  so  many  grown-up  people 
and  children^  too,  from  being  usefol.  Then,  let  us  not  only  admire, 
and  fear,  and  love  Jesus,  but  try  to  be  like  Him.  He  was  holy  wheoi 
He  was  a  little  child ;  He  was  holy  when  He  became  a  man ;  He  is 
holy  now,  and  He  will  be  holy  for  ever. 

The  Bible  speaks  of  **  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shaQ  see  the 
Lord."  And  without  this  no  child  can  see  Him  either.  May  we, 
through  trusting  in  His  precious  blood,  have  all  our  sins  forgiven ; 
that  by-and-by,  we  may  be  permitted  to  see  Him,  and  to  live  with 
Him  in  heaven  for  ever ! 


JOHN  CANDLISH,  M.P. 

BY  the  death  of  Mr.  Candlish,  of  Sunderland,  our  friends  in  the 
Korth  have  lost  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  have 
appeared  among  them  during  the  present  century.  Local  his- 
tory will  give  him  a  hi^  place  in  that  long  roll  of  northern  worthies, 
wluch  contains  the  names  of  Stephenson,  Bewick,  Mdon,  Binney,  and 
Hayelock ;  for  a  man  who,  without  the  advantages  of  bictb,  education, 
ancestral  wealth,  or  even  long  life,  succeeds,  by  sheer  force  of  character 
and  an  almost  boundless  capacity  for  work,  in  attaining  the  very  first 
rank  among  his  contemporaries,  and  making  his  name  a  power  in  the 
legislature  of  his  country,  is  a  man  whom  princes  may  delight  to 
honour :  he  is  himself  a  prince  among  men.  Such  a  man  was  John 
Candlish.  His  story  funiishes  another  of  those  lessons  to  young  men, 
in  which  the  records  of  our  age  are  so  abundant,  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  when  definite  aims,  undaunted  courage,  enlightened 
common-sense,  tireless  industry,  and  high  principle  are  combined. 
Mr.  Candlish  was  not  a  genius ;  his  talente  were  all  of  a  commonplace 
kind ;  he  owed  nothing  to  the  exceptional  brilliance  of  his  intdlect 
Herein  lies  for  others  the  quickening  stimulus  of  his  example. 
Thousands  of  men  who  let  life  slip  past  them,  a  useless,  colourless 
thing,  and  then  drop  out  of  their  little  circles  unwept  and  uimiissecl, 
are  as  richly  endowed  with  mental  gifts  as  he  was.  What  he  became 
he  owed  not  to  any  rare  advantages  which  he  enjoyed  above  others^ 
but  entirely  to  a  conscientious  and  indomitable  determination  to  make 
the  best  of  himself — a  moral  quality,  which,  being  in  its  very  nature 
independent  of  circumstances,  is  possible  to  any  one  in  any  place. 
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Mr.  Candlish  was  bom  in  tLe  county  of  Northumberland,  in  tte 
year  1816.  His  parents  were  in  bumble  circumstances,  so  that,  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  required  to  toil  for  his  daily  bread.  The  writer  has 
more  than  once  heard  him  make  public  reference  to  the  time  when, 
as  an  errand-boy,  or  amateur  "gatherer,"  he  ran  about  among  the 
workers  in  the  "  bottle-houses  " ;  for  our  departed  friend  had  none  of 
the  priggisbness  which  makes  a  man  who  has  risen  in  life  ashamed  of 
a  lowly  origin.  When  he  had  become  a  large  employer  of  labour, 
there  was  not  a  man  in  his  service  but  knew  that  the  master  had  once 
served  where  now  he  commanded,  and  that  he  was  proud  of  the  rela- 
tionship in  which  he  thus  stood,  as  an  old  labourer,  to  the  black-fisted 
artizans  around  him.  This  fact  gave  him  great  influence  with  working 
men,  and  especially  with  those  in  his  own  employ.  He  was  one  of 
themsdves,  and  not  ashamed  to  own  it  He  understood  them,  sym- 
pathised with  them,  laboured  for  them ;  and,  while  never  sacrificing 
the  dignity  of  the  master,  he  never  gave  himself  the  airs  of  an  upstart 
We  have  ourselves  witnessed  many  an  illustration  of  the  warm- 
hearted esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  in  his  employ;  but  the 
most  touching  instance  of  all  was  one  he  related  to  us  when  returning 
from  a  visit  to  his  laige  bottle  works  at  Seaham  Harbour,  in  the  year 
1864  ^^d  which  he  rdated  again  in  one  of  his  public  speeches  in  the 
foflowing  year,  in  these  words  : — "  Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when 
the  District  Bank  stopped  payment,  I,  like  many  others,  was  troubled 
for  the  time  about  providing  ways  and  means.  The  stoppage  took 
place  on  the  Wednesday,  and  the  Thursday  I  had  to  spend  in  Sunder- 
land devising  ways  and  means.  On  the  Friday  I  proceeded  to  the 
works  at  Seaham  Harbour,  and  entered  the  office.  I  had  not  been 
there  long  before  I  saw  the  men  crowd  together.  This  made  me 
apprehend  that  some  other  difficulty  had  arisen  in  addition  to  the 
financial  one.  At  length,  however,  a  deputation  separated  themselves 
from  the  mass,  and  came  towards  the  office.  They  were  invited  in, 
and  the  spokesman  said:  'Well,  Sir,  we  have  had  a  meeting  a^ong 
the  men,  and  we  have  been  sent  to  say  we  have  heard  that  the  bank 
has  broken,  and  as  we  thought  you  might  be  put  out  of  the  way  for 
want  of  money,  we  have  agreed  to  work  for  a  month  without  any 
wage&'  I  felt  for  the  moment  my  heart  was  so  full  that  I  'could  not 
reply,  whereupon  the  spokesman  again  said:  'You  know.  Sir,  we 
cannot  live  altogether  without  money  for  a  month;  but  some  of  us 
have  got  a  little  saved,  and  those  who  have  are  prepared  to  lend  to 
those  that  are  without,  so  that  you  need  not  have  anything  to  pay  for 
a  month.'  And  these  are  the  men  (he  addedj  whom  our  Tory  oppo- 
nents insist  upon  excluding  from  the  franchise. ' 

Sunderland,  in  common  with  most  northern  towns,  is  not  altogether 
wanting  in  men  who,  having  risen  rapidly  to  wealth,  are  not  able  to 
carry  their  acquisitions  gracefully.  Knowledge  and  good  taste  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  material  prosperity,  and  so  they 
have  simply  added  the  arrogance  of  success  to  the  vulgarity  of  igno- 
nmce.    To  all  such,  if  they  were  capable  of  learning,  the  example  and 
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experience  of  Mr.  Candlish  might  be  a  lesson,  none  the  less  useful  for 
being  charged  with  unpalatable  rebuke. 

From  his  earliest  youth  Mr.  Candlish  showed  a  decided  taste  for 
knowledge,  coupled  with  a  firm  resolution  to  acquire  it ;  and,  although 
he  had  to  leave  school  while  still  very  young,  hui  purpose  was  not  to 
be  frustrated.  Difficulties  never  daunted  him ;  he  fronted  them  with 
the  calm  determination  of  one  who  was  conscious  of  power,  and  whose 
mind  was  made  up  to  succeed.  He  gave  his  leisure  hours  to  a  diligent 
study  of  French  and  mathematics,  and  to  extensive  reading.  In  order 
to  acquire  the  art  of  public  speaking,  he  joined  one  or  two  debating 
clubs,  and  missed  no  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  their  discussions. 
Thus,  triumphing  over  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  he  girded 
himself  for  work.  His  naturally  keen  perception  and  strong  judgment 
rapidly  ripened,  and  he  was  prepared  to  take  his  place  as  a  fully- 
equipped  warrior  in  the  battle  of  life,  at  an  age  when  scores  of  young 
men,  far  more  highly  favoured  by  fortune,  have  barely  cut  their 
wisdom-teeth. 

The  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table"  indulges  in  some  rather 
caustic  but  characteristic  remarks  about "  self-made  men."  He  admits, 
of  course,  that  "  it  is  better  to  be  made  that  way  than  not  to  be  made  at 
all,"  but  still  he  expresses  a  pretty  decided  opinion  that  the  workman- 
ship is  not  generally  good.  In  this  there  is  undeniably  a  great  deal  of 
truth.  Home-made  men,  like  home-made  clothes,  are  apt  to  turn  out  a 
bad  fit,  and  not  well  finished.  In  most  cases,  a  man  is  as  unfit  to  be  his 
own  tutor  as  to  be  his  own  doctor.  Self-culture  is  commonly  spoiled 
for  want  of  judicious  pruning.  Forward  growths,  which  reqidre 
checking,  are  stimulated ;  backward  ones,  wMch  need  gentle  encou- 
ragement, are  neglected;  inclinatiDn  holds  the  reins  which  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  judgment ;  and  the  result  too  often  is  a  complete 
absence  of  that  balance  of  faculties  and  harmony  of  character  which, 
in  the  best  cases,  at  least,  comes  out  of  the  drill  of  a  public  school  or 
life  at  a  university.  Thus  the  self-made  man  is  generally,  more  or  less, 
a  one-sided  being,  whose  powers  are  unequally  developed,  and  whose 
range  of  information  is  eittier  wide  and  superficial,  or  narrowed  down 
to  one  or  two  pet  subjects,  which  he  has  studied  con  amore. 

In  our/)pinion,  Mr.  Candlish  suffered  less  from  the  usual  defects  of 
self-training  than  almost  any  man  we  ever  saw.  A  marked  persistency 
in  the  assertion  of  his  own  opinion,  and  a  certain  hardness  of  character, 
making  him  somewhat  impatient  of  men  who  could  not  be  as  self- 
reliant  and  energetic  as  himself,  were  nearly  the  only  blemishes  whidi 
his  friends  could  feel  might  have  been  modified  by  a  liberal  education. 
He  had  none  of  that  painful  self-consciousness  which  so  frequently 
makes  self-taught  men  shy  and  diffident  in  the  presence  of  superior 
minds.  A  self-respecting  manliness  made  him  at  home  everywhere. 
From  the  first  he  resolved  to  occupy  a  position  of  equality  among  the 
best,  and  thus,  by  mingling  with  the  princes  of  society,  acquire  that 
completeness  of  character  and  ease  of  manner  which  most  others 
attain  only  by  a  costly  process  of  education.    Hence,  when  he  was 
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raised  to  the  highest  position  his  fellow-citizens  could  give  him,  he  ' 
took  his  place  among  the  aristocratic  members  of  the  legislature  with 
as  much  ease  and  grace  as  if  he  had  been  bom  to  a  coronet,  and 
cradled  in  a  university. 

In  the  year  1848  Mr.  Candlish  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Sunder- 
land Town  Council ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  other  man  occupied  so  prominent  a 
position  in  the  town  as  he  did.  The  long,  severe  self-discipline  of 
previous  years  had  prepared  him  for  more  than  common  service ;  and 
it  was  quickly  seen  that  he  was  a  m€tn  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  From 
tlie  day  on  which  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Council  Chamber,  the  electric 
influence  of  his  energetic  spirit  was  felt  in  every  public  question ;  and 
Iiis  colleagues  knew  that  a  master-mind  was  among  them.  His  inflexible 
honesty,  his  unyielding  courage,  his  fearless  denunciation  of  impurity 
and  wrong  in  high  places,  and  a  capacity  for  hard  work  which  seemed 
almost  limitless,  marked  him  out  as  at  once  a  leader  of  men  and  a 
dangerous  antagonist  Venerable  abuses,  worn-out  institutions,  official 
jobbery,  and  respectable  sinecures  trembled  in  his  presence.  It  seemed 
as  if  nothing  could  withstand  the /t^rore  of  his  attack,  while  his  irre- 
pressible determination  constantly  wore  out  his  opponents,  and 
enabled  him  to  gather  the  spoils  of  war. 

Of  course  it  was  inevitable  that  one  who  showed  such  aptitude  and 
willingness  for  public  service  should  have  work  enough  provided  him; 
and  as  Mr.  Candlish  established  himself  in  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-townsmen,  one  office  after  another  was  crowded  upon  him, 
until  it  became  a  standing  wonder  to  all  who  knew  him  how  any  one 
man  could  manage  all  he  undertook ;  and  there  were  not  a  few  who 
foresaw  what  has  now  happened,  that  his  life  must  eventually  fall  a 
victim  to  overtaxed  energies.  But  for  twenty  years  it  simply  appeared 
as  if  the  more  he  did,  the  more  he  could  do.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  be  a  mere  ornamental  or  honorary  official.  Every  office  he 
filled  became  a  position  of  power  for  the  public  good ;  and  whatever 
the  particular  duty  of  the  hour,  he  showed  an  acquaintance  with  it, 
and  a  devotion  to  it,  as  complete  as  if  nothing  else  ever  shared  his 
attention.  Twice  he  was  elected  Mayor ;  he  was  made  an  Alderman 
of  the  Borough,  a  principal  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  a  Biver  Wear 
Commissioner,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  a  County  Magistrate,  and  a  Deputy-lieutenant  of  the  County 
of  Durham,  besides  being  called  to  fill  a  host  of  inferior  offices ;  and 
in  every  office  his  motto  was  "  Whatsoever  th}»  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might" 

It  is  given  to  few  men  to  accomplish  so  much  in  so  short  a  time  as 
was  accomplished  by  John  CandlisL  In  its  admirable  sanitaiy 
arrangements,  its  extensive  improvements,  its  beautiful  public  park, 
its  ragged-schools  and  reformatory,  and  in  a  multitude  of  forms  less 
conspicuous,  Sunderland  will  bear  through  many  generations  the 
memorials  of  his  sound  judgment,  his  energetic  character,  and  his  se^f- 
sacrificiiiig  xeaL 

18 
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At  the  general  election  in  1865,  Mr.  Candlish  came  forward  as  one 
of  the  candidates  for  the  representation  of  Sunderland  in  Parliament^ 
and  although  on  that  occasion,  owing  to  a  coalition  of  the  Whigs  and 
Tories,  he  was  defeated,  yet  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  cf  any, 
whether  friends  or  opponents,  of  his  ultimate  success.  The  death  of 
Lord  Palmerston  had  just  relieved  the  country  from  the  incubus  of 
Whig  Government  A  strong  current  of  active  liberalism  was  setting 
in.  The  demand  for  a  little  more  vigour  in  our  domestic  policy  was 
becoming  too  decided  to  be  longer  disregarded.  Much-needed  and 
long-deferred  reforms  were  pressing  for  settlement.  The  moribund 
party,  which  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  kept  in  existence  entirely 
by  the  genius  of  the  late  Premier,  had  received  a  fatal  blow  by  his 
death :  it  might,  when  aided  by  the  whole  force  of  Toiyism,  be  suc- 
cessful in  its  first  encounter  with  young  Badicalism,  but  it  was  a 
dying  struggle ;  its  day  was  over.  Henceforth  the  conflict  of  political 
life  was  to  lie  between  a  resolute  spirit  of  progress  on  one  side,  and 
an  equally  resolute  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  other.  ''Safe"  men 
whose  poUcy  was  to  let  everything  alone,  and  make  matters  comfort- 
able all  round ;  and  timid  men  who  wanted  to  tinker  old  abuses  so  as 
to  make  them  stand,  were  no  longer  wanted 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Liberals  of  Sun- 
derland to  overlook  the  claims  of  Mr.  Candlish  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament.  For  years  he  had  been  their  recognised  leader ;  and  the 
most  popular  of  the  local  newspapers  had  for  some  time  referred  to 
bim  as  the  man  for  the  times.  In  fact,  no  more  fitting  representative 
could  be  found.  EUs  liberalism  was  of  the  most  advanced  type,  con- 
scientiously adopted  and  tenaciously  held.  He  was  the  embodiment 
of  that  rugged  and  energetic  democracy  which  was  then  so  distinct  a 
characteristic  of  most  northern  towns.  And  it  was  no  slight  com- 
mendation of  his  claims,  that  he  was  known  to  have  reached  his 
political  opinions  by  the  slow  process  of  intellectual  conviction.  He 
had  begun  life  as  a  Conservative;  had  been  editor  of  a  Conserva- 
tive newspaper,  for  which  he  had  written  slashing  articles,  such  as 
might  have  satisfied  even  the  Toryism  of  Lord  ^lisbury;  but  the 
Free  Trade  agitation,  which  carried  so  many  others  out  of  the  Con- 
servative camp,  carried  him  also.  He  became  a  Badical,  a  Dissenter, 
and  a  Baptist,  and  thencefor^'ard  marched  with  resolute  step  in  the 
front  rank  of  advanced  liberalism. 

Early  in  the  year  1866,  one  of  the  seats  for  Sunderland  was  again 
vacant  by  the  then  senior  member's  acceptance  of  a  Grovemment 
ofEice.  Mr.  Candlish,  at  the  call  of  an  immense  number  of  the  electors, 
resolved  to  contest  it,  and  was  returned  by  a  large  majority ;  and  fitnn 
that  time,  till  the  late  dissolution  of  Parliament,  he  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  representatives  of  Sunderland  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

His  Parliamentary  career  was  marked  by  the  same  unwearying 
devotion  to  duty,  and  the  same  unswerving  fidelity  to  conviction 
which  had  so  strongly  characterised  him  in  previous  years.  His 
attendance  in  the  House  was  extraordinarily  constant     The  Division 
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list  showed  him  always  at,  or  near,  the  top  of  the  tree.  In  1870,  he 
actually  attended  every  one  of  the  244  divisions,  and  overtopped  the 
Grovemment  whips  on  the  list  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Church  Bate  and  Refonn  Bill  discussions.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
amended  clause  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  which  enlarged  the  mean- 
ing of  the  tenn  *' dwelling-house,"  so  as  to  include  "parts  of  a  house* 
occupied  by  separate  tenants ;  an  amendment  which  gave  the  fran- 
chise to  over  3,000  persons  in  Sunderland  alone.  He  stoutly  opposed 
the  passing  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  and  never  ceased  to 
lahour  for  its  repeal.  In  the  debate  on  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  he  strove  manfully  for  the  removal  of  the  25th  clause,  on  which 
account  he  was  selected  at  the  Manchester  Conference  of  Noncon- 
formists, with  Mr.  Dixon,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  its  repeal. 

In  one  instance,  his  conduct  in  the  House  gave  serious  oflfence  to 
the  great  body  of  his  supporters ;  he  voted  against  the  proposal  to 
open  the  office  of  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  a  Catholic  equally 
with  a  Protestant.  In  this  case  he  certainly  separated  himself  from 
his  party,  and  many  felt  it  impossible  to  reconcile  his  vote  with  the 
first  principles  of  his  creed ;  although,  when  it  is  freely  admitted  that 
he  habitually  made  exception  in  his  theory  of  religious  liberty  and 
equality  to  the  detriment  of  Roman  Catholics,  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  so.  Those  who  knew  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  he  was  quite  logical  and  self-consistent,  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  his  argumentative  position.  We  ourselves  were 
among  those  who  witnessed  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  with  deep 
regret ;  but  we  have  lived  long  enough,  if  not  to  alter  our  opinion, 
:eatly  to  modify  our  feeling.  The  fact  is,  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
>man  Catholicism  as  a  merely  religious  system;  it  is  a  political 
oiganisation,  and  aims  at  political  power.  Not  the  salvation  of  souls, 
nor  the  elevation  of  men,  but  the  subjection  of  the  nation  to  the 
absolute  tyranny  of  an  irresponsible  priesthood,  is  its  openly  avowed 
object  It  demands  religious  equality  only  as  a  step  toward  political 
supremacy.  It  asks  for  religious  liberty  that  it  may  crush  the  liberty 
of  others.  Mr.  CandUsh  was  suspicious  of  it,  and  so  are  we ;  exactly 
as  we  are  suspicious  of  a  ticket-of-leave  man  whatever  his  professions 
may  be.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  look  with  anything  but  foreboding 
on  the  fact,  that  England  is  the  only  nation  in  Europe  in  which  it  is 
a  growing  political  influence ;  aifd  that  English  Liberal  statesmen  are 
nearly  the  only  ones  that  suffer  themselves  to  be  intimidated  and  be- 
fooled by  its  arrogance.  We  are  glad  to  record  the  fact,  that  Mr. 
Candlish  never  truckled  to  gain  a  Catholic  vote.  He  left  that  to  less 
couiBgeous  and  more  squeezeable  politicians,  feeling  that  he  could  not 
be  faithful  to  Catholicism  without  being  traitor  to  Truth ;  nor  do  we 
regret  that  the  party  which  has  been  coquetting  with  it,  has  been 
banished  to  the  cold  shade  of  Opposition,  where  we  devoutly  hope  it 
may  stay,  until  it  has  learnt  that  England  wiU  not  aUow  her  policy 
to  be  dictated  by  Caxtoial  Cullen,  Archbishop  Manning,  and  the 
Ultramontane  hierarchy  of  Ireland. 
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As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Candlish  was  effective,  but  not  fluent  He  was  a 
close  reasoner.  His  mind  was  decidedly  logical,  and  as  he  generally 
pushed  his  inquiries  to  ultimate  principles,  he  dealt  greatly  in  abstrac- 
tions. In  the  marshalling  of  facts  and  figures,  and  in  elaborate  calcula- 
tions he  WBS  faciie  princeps.  He  thought  while  he  spoke ;  hence,  his 
speech  was  often  abrupt,  convulsive,  fragmentary,  and  slow ;  and  he 
often  hesitated  to  search  his  mind,  and  pick  and  pack  his  words. 
His  vocabulary  was  a  good  one,  but  he  had  not  a  ready  command  of  it 
In  language,  however,  he  was  a  purist,  and  the  most  noticeable  feature 
of  his  speech,  next  to  the  directness  of  his  argument,  was  the  accuracy 
of  his  terms.  He  might  pause  for  a  word,  but  he  never  stumbled  upon 
the  wrong  one.  But  he  could  be  vehement,  too,  especially  under  the 
impulse  of  strong  feeling,  or  the  provocation  of  factious  opposition. 
At  such  times  his  speech  would  be  lit  up  with  flashes  of  wit,  or 
mellowed  by  deep  pathos,  or  spiced  with  glittering  sarcasm ;  and  his 
power  of  turning  the  tables  on  an  opponent  was  such,  that  few  who 
had  once  provoked  it,  ever  ventured  to  beard  him  a  second  time. 

No  estimate  of  Mr.  Candlish's  character  would  be  complete,  which 
did  not  give  a  chief  place  to  the  religious  element  in  it  He  was, 
before  all  things  else,  a  man  of  earnest  piety ;  in  fact,  it  might  be  said 
to  be  almost  a  necessity  of  his  nature.  But,  as  in  all  other  cases,  his 
religious  life  was  greatly  shaped  by  his  constitutional  character  and 
habits.  With  him,  religion  was  an  eminently  practical  and  common- 
sense  thing,  intended  to  form  character  and  regulate  conduct  Not 
that  he  was  latitudinarian  or  careless  of  doctrinal  opinion ;  for  his 
attachment  was  both  intelligent  and  strong  to  what  are  commonly 
called  the  "doctrines  of  grace"  among  us.  His  own  system  of 
Christian  truth  was  clear-cut,  and  withal  somewhat  narrow.  Indeed, 
his  Christian  life  was  far  ampler  and  more  generous  than  his  Christian 
creed ;  yet  he  had  a  firm  and  appreciative  grasp  of  the  broad  aspects 
of  the  Evangelical  system.  He  liked  a  sermon  to  be  "  sound,"  spiritual, 
and  full  of  Christ ;  if  it  was  a  mere  defence  of  a  doctrinal  proposition, 
however  masterly,  he  did  not  greatly  care  for  it  "  That  was  an  able 
sermon,"  he  would  say,  "  but  it  made  me  feel  as  if  the  Grospel  was 
simply  a  theme  for  intellectual  speculation,  instead  of  good  tidings  of 
salvation;  it  did  not  bring  Chnst  home  to  one  as  a  Saviour  and 
a  friend."  He  had  a  deep  and  abiding  feeling  of  his  need  of  mercy, 
which  was  greatly  intensified  by  his  naturally  strong  sense  of  justice ; 
and  his  simple,  childlike  trust  in  Christ,  was  all  the  more  marked^  in 
consequence  of  its  contrast  with  the  rugged  energy  and  self-reliance  of 
his  character.  Mr.  Candlish  had  been  brought  up  among  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  but  early  in  life  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  joined  himself 
to  the  Baptist  Church  in  Sans  Street,  then  under  the  able  pastoral  care 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  and  enjoying  great  prosperity.  Mr.  Wilson, 
though  a  working  map,  employed  in  one  of  the  glass  manufactories  of 
the  town,  was  a  man  of  vast  information,  earnest  piety,  and  great  tact 
in  the  management  of  men.  It  was  his  special  deUght  to  seek  out 
yoimg  men  of  promise,  to  whom  he  became  at  once  **  guide,  philosopher. 
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and  friencL"  He  encouiaged  them  to  diligent  mental  culture,  aided 
them  in  the  choice  of  books,  directed  their  studies,  even  prescribed  for 
them  when  ilL  He  talked  with  them,  read  with  them,  prayed  with 
them ;  endeavoured  to  imbue  them  with  his  own  lofty  sense  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  truth  and  right  principles ;  and  to  pursue  in 
all  things  what  was  manly,  honourable,  and  Christian,  rather  than 
what  was  expedient  Hence,  he  gathered  round  himself  a  circle  of 
single-minded  and  earnest  youths,  many  of  whom  have  since  risen  to 
distinction;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned,  besides  Mr.  Candlish, 
the  present  senior  Member  of  Parliament  for  Sunderland, 
E  T.  Gourley,  Esq. 

Under  Mr.  Wilson's  successor,  however,  who,  although  he  was  a  good 
man  and  an  able  preacher,  was  not  skilled  to  rule,  the  church  fell  into 
dissensions  and  strifes,  in  which  it  lost  many  of  its  best  members,  and 
in  one  phase  of  which,  chiefly  by  a  most  unwarrantable  stretch  of  the 
pastoral  prerogative,  Mr.  Candlish  was  excluded  from  fellowship.  But 
though  he  felt  keenly  this  act  of  high-handed  autocracy,  he  never 
referred  in,  after  years  to  the  man  who  had  done  it,  except  in  the 
kindest  terms.  It  is  due  to  the  church,  to  add  that,  several  years  after- 
wards, the  resolution  of  exclusion  was  unanimously  rescinded  ;  an  act 
of  justice,  which  would  have  been  still  more  graceful,  if  it  had  not 
been  delayed  till  Mr.  Candlish  had  attained  considerable  distinction, 
and  the  church  had  sunk  into  diflBculties.  But  Mr.  Candlish  resumed 
his  place  without  one  word  or  thought  of  reproach.  The  church  of 
his  spiritual  youth  was  dear  to  him ;  its  interests  lay  very  near  his 
heart ;  and  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  continued  one  of  its  most  con- 
sistent and  devoted  members.  His  intercourse  with  his  fellow-mem- 
bers was  always  marked  by  an  unassuming  modesty.  "  Before  God, 
and  in  His  Church,  all  social  distinctions  should  cease,"  he  once 
remarked  in  our  hearing,  and  on  this  principle  he  conscientiously 
acted.  Every  other  member  he  treated  as  one  of  a  brotherhood,  in 
which  each  was  of  equal  authority  and  importance  with  himself.  His 
counsel  might  be  of  value  to,  and  was  always  at  the  service  of,  the 
church,  but  it  was  never  hastily  tendered,  or  unduly  pressed ;  and  he 
payed  great  deference  to  the  desires  and  opinions  of  others.  To  the 
poor,  in  particular,  he  was  invariably  attentive  and  courteous  ;  his  ready 
smile,  cordial  greeting,  and  kind  inquiries,  often  gave  them  confidence, 
and  caused  them  to  feel  at  home,  when  the  consciousness  of  poverty 
would  have  made  them  shrink  timidly  into  the  background  as 
strangers.  In  his  attendance  on  the  worship  of  the  church,  he  was 
strikingly  punctual  and  regular.  When  he  returned  from  his  harassing 
journey  to  India,  in  connection  with  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
Inquiry  on  the  Abyssinian  War,  he  travelled  from  Marseilles  to 
Sunderland  without  breaking  the  journey,  reaching  his  home  a  little 
after  midnight  on  the  Saturday,  and  next  morning  was  in  his  usual 
place  in  chapel  at  the  usual  time.  It  was  characteristic.  Hardly 
anything  but  serious  illness  ever  interfered  with  his  presence  in  the 
House  of  Prayer.    We  have  heard  him  remark  that,  during  his  resi- 
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dence  in  London^  no  small  part  of  the  pleasure,  with  which  he  uaed  to 
anticipate  his  return  home^  arose  from  the  delight  of  being  once  more 
among  his  brethren  in  the  little  obscure  Baptist  ChapeL  His  fidelity 
to  conviction  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  who,  as  they  grew  in  wealth,  became  too  refined  for 
the  "  vulgarity  "  of  Dissent,  and  gravitated  to  the  Church  of  England. 
In  deference  to  what  we  know  would  be  his  own  desire,  we  for  Dear  to 
speak  of  his  many  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence.  He  was  liberal, 
but  he  was  not  ostentatious.  He  concealed  &om  his  left  hand  the 
good  deeds  of  the  right  Few  things  would  wound  him  more,  could 
he  know  it,  than  a  parade  of  the  large  sums  of  money  he  gave  away 
on  this  side  and  t^at.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  philanthropic 
movement  had  in  him  a  warm  friend  and  a  generous  supporter.  Of 
the  material,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  interests  of  his  workpeople, 
especially,  he  was  very  careful ;  and  spared  neither  time,  labour,  nor 
money,  to  promote  them.  He  was  not  a  wealthy  man,  as  wealth  is 
reckoned  to-day.  Money-making  was  not  his  forte:  he  was  too 
public  spirited  for  it  While  other  men  were  making  colossal  fortunes, 
he  was  devoting  his  energies  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow-men. 

To  such  restlessly  energetic  natures  as  Mr.  Candlish,  the  House  of 
Commons  proves  a  fatal  place ;  and  to  his  friends  it  soon  became 
painfully  evident  that  his  severe  attention  to  his  Parliamentary  duties 
was  underminiog  his  health.    At  length,  he  himself  recognised  the 
fact^  and,  imder  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Gull,  betook  himaftlf  to 
Cannes  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.    But  it  was  too  late.    The  vital 
energy  was  exhausted.    His  throat  became  swollen  and  ulcerated  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  difficult  operation  of  tracheotomy  had  to  be 
performed,  and  a  silver  tube  inserted  through  an  incision  in  the  windr 
pipe  to  enable  him  to  breathe.     Hjb  left  arm  also  began  to  ulcerate, 
and  finally  sloughed  to  the  very  bone.     "So  dreadful,  indeed, was 
this  phase  of  his  illness  that  he  had  to  be  chloroformed  every  time  the 
arm  was  dressed,  and  to  take  opiates  at  night  to  induce  sleep,  so  that 
the  members  of  his  family  and  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  h^  friends 
.  came  gradually  to  look  for  death  as  a  happy  release  and  a  merciful  end 
.to  his  intense  sufferings.    All  this  was  borne  with  the  greatest  forti- 
tude, and  he  faced  death  with  the  same  brave  spirit  which  he  brought 
to  the  encoxmters  of  active  life."   Calmly  and  peacefully  he  prepared 
to  go  down  into  the  valley  of  death,  leaning  on  the  Saviour  whom  he 
had  served.    His  mental  faculties  were  unclouded  to  the  last,  and  he 
continued  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  public  affairs,  while  he  found 
inspiration  and  comfort  in  those  promises  of  God  which  had  often  been 
the  joy  of  Ins  life.     Just  before  his  death  he  sent  a  message  of  loving 
sympathy  to  the  brethren  whom  he  loved  so  well  in  Uie   Baptist 
Church,  to  which  he  belonged,  accompanied  by  the  followiag  hymn, 
which  he  desired  might  be  read  to  the  members. 
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HE  KNOWS. 


I  know  not  what  may  befall  me, 

God  spreads  a  mist  before  mine  eyes. 
At  every  step  in  my  onward  i>ath 

He  miaketn  new  scenes  to  rise ; 
And  eyery  joy  He  sends  me 

Comes  with  a  sadden  and  strange  surprise. 

I  see  not  a  step  before  me» 

As  I  tread  on  another  year ; 
But  the  past  is  still  in  Gk>d*s  keeping, 

The  future  His  mercy  will  dear  : 
And  what  looks  dark  in  the  distance 

May  brighten  as  it  grows  near. 

It  may  be  the  bitter  future 

Is  less  bitter  than  I  think ; 
The  Lord  may  sweeten  the  waters 

Before  I  come  to  drink ; 
Or  if  Marah  must  be  Marah, 

He  will  stand  Himself  by  t^e  brink. 

It  may  be  He  is  keeping, 

For  the  coming  of  mv  feet. 
Some  gift  of  such  rare  blessedness, 

Some  joy  so  strangely  sweet, 
That  my  hps  will  only  tremble 

The  thaziks  they  cannot  speak. 

Oh,  blessed,  happy  ignorance, 

'Tis  better  not  to  know. 
It  keeps  me  so  still  in  the  tender  arms, 

That  wH]  not  let  me  go. 
It  hushes  my  soul  to  rest 

On  the  bosom  that  loves  me  so. 

And  so  I  go  on  not  knowing, 

I  would  not  if  I  nught ; 
I'd  rather  walk  in  the  dark  with  God, 

Than  go  alone  in  the  light ; 
rd  rather  walk  with  Him  by  faith. 

Than  go  alone  by  sight. 

My  heart  sinks  back  from  the  trials 

The  future  may  disclose. 
Yet  I  never  had  a  sorrow 

But  what  the  dear  Lord  chose ; 
So  I  force  the  coming  tears  back, 

With  the  whispered  word  *•  He  knows." 

On  the  17th  of  March  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  in  the  58th  year  of 

his  ^e. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Candlish  was  held  in 
Sunderland,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that,  at  the  general  election  in 
1868,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  free  of  expense;  and  on  the 
recent  dissolution  it  was  fully  intended  to  return  him  again,  had  he 
not  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  put  forward.  He  had  expressed  a 
wish  that  his  fxmeral  should  be  strictly  private,  but  this  waa  simply 
impossible;  he  was  interred  at  Sunderland,  on  Wednesday,  March 
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25tli,  and  the  public  were  not  to  be  deterred,  even  by  the  wishes  of 
one  whom  they  so  highly  revered,  from  paying  their  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  worth.  Six  thousand  people  joined  the  procession, 
while  it  was  computed  that  forty  thousand  more  lined  the  route,  and 
crowded  the  cemetery. 

Our  departed  friend  was  not  faultless  by  any  means,  but  his  faults 
we  bury  in  his  tomb.  In  our  grief  over  his  departure,  we  can  remem- 
ber only  those  rare  excellences  by  which  he  won  our  esteem.  By  hia 
death,  another  precious  friendship  has  been  changed  for  us  into  a 
memory ;  another  light  has  gone  out  in  our  life. 

We  will  close  this  rapid  and  incomplete  sketch  of  a  great  and  good 
man,  in  the  language  spoken  at  his  funeral  by  the  Eev.  G.  Wallace, 
M. A.  " '  Man,'  says  Pascal,  '  is  but  a  reed,  and  the  weakest  reed  of 
nature,  but  he  is  a  thinking  reed.'  Lo  !  the  reed  lies  broken,  but  the 
thoughts  have  not  perished  with  him.  The  worker  dies,  but  his  works 
remain ;  for  the  living  Christ,  our  Brother,  holding  all  things  in  His 
hand,  can  take  even  the  humblest  work  and  weave  it  into  the  web  of 
liia  plans,  and  they  shall  survive  for  ever.  And  the  name  of  our  dear 
departed  brother  is  written  on  a  monument  far  more  enduring  than 
marble  or  bronze.  His  name  is  written  on  all  the  institutions  of  the 
town.  His  name  is  written  on  the  hearts  of  tlK)usands  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  who  will  be  stimulated  by  his  example  to  noble  deeds,  and, 
best  of  all,  his  name  is  written  in  Heaven.  Brother,  in  the  days  that 
are  coming  we  shall  miss  thee !  So  earnest,  so  clear-sighted,  so 
honest,  so  true,  so  willing  to  work,  and  so  successful  in  work,  we  shall 
miss  thee !  But  though  we  miss  thee,  we  shall  not  say  '  farewell.* 
Death  cannot  rob  us  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus,  and 
death  cannot  rob  us  of  thee.  Thou  wilt  live  in  our  hearts ;  thou  will 
speak  to  us  from  thy  tomb,  saying,  '  Work  while  it  is  day ;  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  man  can  work.'  We  shall  not  say  farewell,  for  those 
who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  shall  come  with  Him.  We  hear  the 
Saviour's  voice  say  to  us  to-day,  *  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me 
shall  never  die.' 

"  *  Brother,  thou  art  gone  before  tib. 

And  thy  saintly  soul  is  flown 
Where  tears  are  wiped  from  every  eye, 

And  Borrow  is  unknown  ; 
From  the  burden  of  the  flesh, 

And  from  care  and  fear  released. 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. '  '* 
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JOHN  FBEEMAN,  ESQ.,  J.R,  FALMOUTH. 

If  the  memoiy  of  the  just  is  blessed — and  we  have  inspired  authority 
for  asserting  that  it  is — then  assuredly  blessing  will  in  some  way  be 
found  connected  with  a  review  of  the  life,  and  varied  labours  of  him 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  sketch.  Whether  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  or  that  oif  the  Apostle  Jaraes» 
both  as  a  believer  and  as  a  worker,  our  departed  friend  must  be 
ranked  among  those  whom  Scripture  so  emphatically  styles  ''the 
just"  Justified  himself  before  God  by  faith  in  Christ,  it  will  be  seea 
that  his  faith  was  justified  before  men  by  works ;  so  that  it  may  be 
said  of  him,  as  of  faithful  Abraham,  "  Faith  wrought  with  his  works, 
and  by  works  was  his  faith  made  perfect;"  and,  as  in  righteous  Abel's 
case,  so  in  his,  by  his  faith  "  He  being  dead  yet  speakcth." 

Mr.  Freeman  was  bom  in  Westminster,  November  the  27th,  1800. 
His  father,  who  was  a  member  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family,  came  to 
London  as  a  young  man,  and  established  the  business  in  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster,  which  was  aubsequeotly  earned  on  with  great 
energy  and  success  by  his  two  sons,  under  the  style  of  William  and 
John  Freeman.  John,  the  subject  of  iliis  memoir,  was  but  in  his 
ninth  year  when  bis  father  died,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  a  mother 
who,  if  we  may  judge  fiom  letters  and  memoranda  carefully  preserved 
by  her  son,  was  a  woman  of  superior  piety,  and  peculiarly  well 
qualified  to  train  her  children  in  "  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord."  She  was  of  Huguenot  descent;  her  father  having  been  brought 
over  to  England  by  his  parents  when  he  was  but  five  years  old,  they 
being  driven  by  persecution  to  seek  refuge  on  our  shores.  Among 
the  private  papers  of  our  departed  brother,  one  has  been  found  written 
by  his  mother  on  the  night  on  which  her  two  sons  were  received  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church :  a  copy  of  it  will  serve  to  show 
how  deep  was  her  maternal  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  her 
children,  and  how  true  is  our  estimate  of  her  worth. 

"  TuGsdayy  January  20^A,  1820. — This  night  my  dear  William  and 
John  came  before  the  Church,  and  gave  a  simple  account  of  what 
God  had  done  for  them.  Who  can  tell  a  parent's  feelings  on  such  an 
occasion  ?  My  heart  overflowed-  with  gratitude.  Oh,  keep  them  very 
near  Thyself,  looking  unto  Jesus,  relying  on  Him  who  is  our  righteous- 
ness !  May  they  be  useful  members  in  the  Church  of  Gk)d  when  I  am 
laid  in  the  dust  I  O  Lord,  teach  them  so  to  act,  walk,  and  speak  that 
in  their  daily  occupation  they  may  be  watchful,  and  study  to  glorify 
Thee,  and  adorn  their  profession  1  Oh,  make  them  lively  and  zealous 
in  Thy  cause!  Keep,  oh,  keep  them,  dearest  Lord,  and  never  let 
them  go.'' 

It  was  her  practice  to  take  her  children  every  Lord's  day  to  the 
prayer  meeting  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  though  the  house  of  God  she 
attaided  was  two  miles  from  her  residence,  and  she  always  attended 
the  morning  and  evening  services  beside.    For  many  years  she  hired 
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a  room  adjoining  the  chapel,  where  the  family  took  their  meals  with 
her  on  the  Lotd's  day,  and  where  she  gathered  some  beloved  Christian 
Mends  to  join  the  social  circle,  when  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom 
engrossed  the  conversation;  her  cheerful  piety,  combined  with  the  most 
solemn  and  reverent  regard  for  sacred  thix^s,  imparting  an  air  of  sanctity 
and  hallowed  conununion  to  the  seasons  so  spent,  which  deeply  im- 
pressed all  who  witnessed  it  With  such  a  mother,  and  under  such 
mfiuences,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  our  friend  at  a  very  early  age 
giving  evidence  of  serious  concern  about  his  soul,  and  its  eternal 
salvation.  In  his  boyhood,  there  sprang  up  between  him  and  the 
now  well-known  Dr.  Cramp  of  Nova  Scotia  (then  a  student  at  Stepney 
Academy),  a  friendship  of  the  most  warm  and  abiding  character, 
which  ripened  as  years  advanced,  and  continued  to  the  day  of  Mr. 
Freeman's  death ;  and  it  is  to  letters  written  to  him  by  his  friend,  and 
still  in  existence,  that  the  writer  of  this  sketeh  is  indebted  for  proofs  of 
the  deep  spiritual  work  which  was  wrought  in  him  while  he  was  but 
a  youth.  In  one  of  these,  dated  January,  1816,  Mr.  Cramp  refers  to  a 
letter  just  received  from  his  friend,  in  which  reference  had  been  made 
to  his  deep  sense  of  sin,  and  earnest  desire  for  salvation  from  it,  when 
only  twelve  years  of  age;  and  congratulates  him  that  he  was  now  able 
to  feel  assured  of  his  vital  union  with  Christ.  Subsequent  letters, 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  religious  topics  (they  having  agreed  to 
write  each  other  on  such  matters  every  alternate  week),  evidence  the 
growth  of  Mr.  Freeman's  spiritual  life,  until  at  last,  in  the  year  1820, 
we  find  him  publicly  confessing  his  attachment  to  the  Saviour  by 
being  baptized  in  His  name  at  Uon  Street  Chapel,  Walworth,  by  the 
Bev.  John  Chin,  who  was  then  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  wor- 
shipping in  that  place.  From  that  time  his  path  may  well  be  said  to 
have  been  "  like  that  of  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and 
more  imto  the  perfect  day,"  and,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of 
one  whose  ambition  so  jevidently  was  to  walk  with  God,  he  was  soon 
marked  out  for  prominence  in  tiie  service  of  the  Master.  When  but  in 
his  twenty-ninth  year,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  a  deacon  of  the 
Lion  Street  Church,  although  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at 
the  time,  shows  that  he  accepted  the  office  with  some  hesitation, 
bdng  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  responsibilities,  and 
anxiously  concerned  to  discharge  aright  ite  duties,  as  witness  the 
following  extract : — 

"  I  beseech  you  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  that  no  pride  may 
be  engendered,  no  fearfulness  or  tmbelief  may  check  my  exertions, 
that  worldly-mindedness  may  not  spread  its  blighting  influence  over 
my  conduct,  and,  above  all,  that  I  may  have  the  honour  of  being  a 
useful  man  in  the  Church  of  God, — ^that  the  Cross  of  Christ  may  be 
always  in  view.  His  glory  my  aim  in  every  movement,  and  my  most 
grateful  reward." 

It  was  in  this  selfsame  spirit  he  engaged  in  Christian  work  through 
out  the  whole  of  his  career ;  having  taken  the  yoke  of  Ohrist,  and 
learned  of  Him,  he  sought  to  bear  it  always  witii  a  like  meekness,  and 
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lowliness  of  heart.  After  some  years  of  happy  connection  with  the 
lion  Street  people,  drcomstances  led  to  his  being  removed  from  their 
fellowship  to  that  of  the  Church  in  Boniney  Street^  Westminster,  of 
which  the  Bey.  Mr.  Hammond  was  the  pastor,  where  he  remained  an 
active  member  until  his  removal  in  1846,  from  the  metropolis  to  the 
West  of  England.  In  the  year  1822  he  became  united  to  Miss  Mazy 
Deane,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  weU-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Deane  and 
Sons,  of  London  Bridge,  in  whom  he  found  a  worthy  helpmeet,  one 
who  could  enter  into  his  loftiest  spiritual  aspirations,and  who  delighted 
to  help  forward  in  any  possible  way  his  efforts  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Divine  glory.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  they  had  from  child- 
hood cherished  for  each  other  an  ardent  affection — so  much  so,  that  he 
had  often  been  heard  to  say  he  would  never  marry  at  all  if  he  could 
not  have  the  object  of  his  early  choice ;  and  also  that  now,  after 
having  lived  and  laboured  in  loving  consort,  as  '^  heirs  together  of  the 
grace  of  life,"  for  fifty-two  years,  Mrs.  Freeman  still  survives,  waiting 
in  patient  hope  for  the  re-union  which  shall  indeed  be  ''  soon  and  for 
ever/' 

Daring  his  London  Ufe,  our  dear  brother  formed  a  very  intimate 
friendship  with  the  £ev.  Charles  Stovel,  between  whom  and  himself 
a  frequent  and  confidential  correspondence  was  kept  up  until  his 
deatL  They  were  associated  together  in  various  works  of  usefulness 
in  connection  with  our  denominational  interests,  Mr.  Freeman  bdng 
for  some  time  a  member  of  several  of  our  committees,  notably  so  of 
the  Foreign,  and  also  of  the  Irish  Missionary  Societies.  In  these 
committees,  as  in  others,  they  joined  in  originating  measures,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  now  attested  by  a  longer  experience.  Ireland 
was  visited  by  deputation  in  1838,  and  the  employment  of  native 
agency  in  the  Foreign  Mission  was,  with  his  aid,  eventually  secured. 
He  had  a  keen  and  accurate  perception  of  practical  worth  in  measures 
on  which  he  adjudicated,  and  proved  a  valuable  coadjutor  to  his  friend 
in  the  formation  of  the  "  Baptist  Union,"  his  name  appearing  on  its 
committee  at  its  real  formation  in  1834,  when  the  Bev.  Edmund 
Oark,  of  Truro,  presided.  In  the  year  1850,  the  Bevs.  Charles  Stovel 
and  J.  Davis  were  appointed  by  the  Baptist  fund  to  re-visit  the 
recipient  churches  in  Devonshire.  Mr.  Freeman  aided  this  work,  and 
joined  those  brethren  in  visiting  the  churches  in  Cornwall,  a  service 
in  which  he  and  Mr.  Stovel  had  joined  some  years  before.  It  was 
first  su^ested  and  urged  by  Mr.  Freeman ;  and  the  practical  sugges- 
tions that  were  printed  with  their  signatures,  and  affectionately  sub- 
mitted to  those  churches,  remain  to  testify  the  useful  and  important 
nature  of  their  work.  It  endeared  these  brethren  to  each  other 
greatly,  and  many  proofii  have  been  given  of  its  acceptance  with  the 
Lord  whom  they  sought  to  exalt.  In  1846  our  friend  removed  from 
London  to  Plymouth,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the  gteater  develop- 
ment of  the  granite  trade  of  Cornwall,  which,  through  his  enterprise 
and  perseverance,  speedily  ripened  into  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  the  county.    He  now  became  identified  with  the  George 
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Street  Church*  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel 
Nicholson.  His  influence  there  was  soon  felt  by  his  fellow-members 
to  be  at  once  gracious  and  powerful  for  good,  and  there  are  many  in 
the  church  to  this  day  who  speak  of  his  fervent  spirit,  and  untirii^ 
zeal  in  the  Saviour's  cause.  Amidst  business  claims  of  the  most 
arduous  kind,  he  was  ever  mindful  of  his  consecration  to  God,  being 
"  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  "  in  various  branches  of  Christian 
work.  He  became  superintendent  of  the  boys'  Sunday-school,  in 
which  oiBce  he  not  only  earned  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  co- 
workers, but  was  also  signally  owned  of  God  in  successful  efforts  to 
win  souls  to  Christ.  He  found  time  to  establish  and  lead  a  teachers' 
preparation  class,  which  is  still  remembered  as  one  of  great  benefit 
to  those  who  attended ;  and,  in  a  letter  written  on  his  leaving  Ply- 
mouth, in  acknowledgment  of  a  testimonial  presented  to  him  by  the 
teachers,  he  speaks  of  these  classes,  and  of  the  afternoon  prayer  meet- 
ings held  at  the  dose  of  the  school,  as  seasons  "  never  to  be  forgotten, 
and  certain  to  be  followed  by  blessing  which  will  gladden  our  spirits 
in  the  eternal  world,"  a  conviction  which  we  doubt  not  his  ransomed 
spirit  is  already  permitted  to  realise. 

In  addition  to  these  activities  he  also  engaged  in  various  acts  of  service 
on  behalf  of  the  Church,  visiting  it«  sick  and  infirm  members,  and  was 
specially  useful  in  watching  for  and  encouraging  any  signs  of  religious 
concern  which  showed  themselves  in  the  congregation,  thereby  help- 
ing many  to  a  decision  for  God,  which  would  otherwise  doubtless 
have  been  much  longer  delayed.  He  had  a  happy  method  of  speak- 
ing to  strangers  on  the  subject  of  personal  religion,  and  accustomed* 
himself  to  embrace  every  opportunity  which  presented  itself  for  doing 
so.  One  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  given :  Noticing  on 
one  occasion  a  young  man  enter  George  Street  Chapel,  and  sit  down 
in  a  pew  just  in  front  of  him,  his  heart  at  once  went  out  in  prayer 
to  God  for  his  salvation,  and  at  the  close  of  the  service  he  made  a 
point  of  speaking  to  him  some  words  of  welcome  and  invitation.  He 
frequently  afterwards  saw  him  in  the  congregation,  and,  to  quote  from 
his  own  account  of  the  matter,  says,  "  Often  I  have  prayed,  when  an 
appeal  has  been  made  from  the  pulpit,  '  Lord,  seal  it  home  to  that 
young  man.' "  A  few  months  after  his  first  coming  to  the  chapel,  that 
same  yoiuig  man  became  a  member  of  the  Church,  ascribing  his  con- 
version, under  God,  to  the  interest  taken  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  soul's 
welfare.  He  commenced  at  this  time  occasionally  to  preach  the 
Gospel;  and  in  conjimction  with  Mr.  Lavers,  one  of  his  most  cherished 
friends,  he  opened  a  room  for  public  worship  at  the  Cove  Portnaris, 
where  he  would  at  times  proclaim  the  salvation  of  God  to  the  villageis 
who  assembled :  this  room  has  remained  in  use  from  that  time,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Bible  Christians.  In  the  year  1852,  he  was  led, 
in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  to  remove  from  Plymouth  to  Fal- 
mouth, where,  if  possible,  he  became  even  more  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God,  proving  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Baptist  Church 
there,  with  which  he  at  once  associated  himself,  ere  long  becoming 
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one  of  its  deacons,  and  also  its  treasurer ;  and  holding  for  some  time, 
in  addition  to  these  offices,  that  of  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  in  the  work  of  which  he  always  evinced  intensest  interest, 
constantly  striving,  both  by  his  efforts  and  counsel,  to  promote  its 
efficiency.  The  earnest  tone  of  his  religious  life  soon  made  itself  felt 
in  the  town,  by  the  various  philanthropic  endeavours  which  he  made 
for  the  general  good  of  its  inhabitants.  He  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  establishing  a  "  British  Workman  "  Institute,  and  was  for  some 
years  prominently  connected  with  the  Town  Mission ;  while  it  was 
his  delight  also  to  bring  the  various  sections  of  the  Church,  as  much 
as  possible,  into  co-operation,  occasionally  inviting  the  ministers 
of  all  denominations  to  meet  at  his  house  for  prayer,  and  consul- 
tation upon  matters  affecting  the  religious  prosperity  of  the  town. 
He  threw  open  his  library  every  Saturday  evening  as  a  place  for 
prayer,  and  gave  a  general  invitation  to  any  who  might  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  a  privilege :  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  can  now 
look  back  to  those  Saturday  evening  gatherings  as  "  times  of  refresh- 
ing," and,  in  some  cases,  even  of  conversion  to  Grod. 

As  a  large  employer  of  labour,  several  hundreds  of  men  being  con- 
stantly engaged  in  his  service,  he  showed  the  greatest  concern  for 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  He  was  accustomed,  at  regular 
intervals,  to  visit  the  many  quarries  which  he  had  in  process  of 
working,  and  never  did  he  allow  the  business  objects  of  such  visits  so 
to  engross  his  thoughts  as  to  make  him  unmindful  of  the  spiritual 
influence  which  his  position  gave  him  power  to  exert  upon  his 
employ Ss.  His  journals  make  frequent  reference  to  conversations  with 
them  about  their  souls,  and  to  special  prayers  offered  on  their  behalf. 
In  1859  he  visited  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  work  of  Gk)d  which  was  at 
that  time  in  progress  there.  On  his  return,  fired  with  zeal  kindled 
afresh  by  what  he  had  heard  and  seen,  he  commenced  holding  services 
in  various  chapels  in  the  villages  where  his  quarrymen  resided,  such 
as  Camsew,  Constantino,  Mabe,  and  £dgcombe,  which  were  so  signally 
owned  of  God,  that  a  great  work  was  wrought  in  their  midst,  many 
souls  being  led  to  Christ  On  his  retirement,  at  the  close  of  1871, 
from  prominent  action  in  the  business,  his  emplajfis  of  all  grades  and 
classes  in  the  Penryn  district,  presented  him  with  a  valuable  silver 
vase,  as  a  mark  "  of  their  r^ard  for  him  as  an  employer,  and  appre- 
ciation of  his  uniform  kindness,  and  consideration  in  all  matters 
affecting  their  welfare,"  the  presentation  being  made  by  one  of  them- 
selves, at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Falmouth  Polytechnic  Hall,  attended 
by  580  of  their  number.  This  meeting  was  described  in  the  Western 
Morning  Nevos  of  January  3rd,  1872,  as  being  '*  one  of  the  most 
interesting  gatherings  ever  known  in  the  county  of  Cornwall."  Nor 
was  this  the  only  testimony  given  at  that  time  to  the  powerful 
impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  those  in  his  employ ;  for  the 
workmen  in  his  Cheesewring  quarries,  numbering  some  300  more,  pre- 
sented him  with  an  address  expressive  of  their  grateful  esteem. 
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Men  of  laige  business  pursuits  often  speak  of  a  high  tone  of  religious 
life  as  being  almost  impossible  of  attainment,  if  not  incompatible  ^th 
their  position  in  the  world ;  but  Mr.  Freeman  did  not  find  it  so.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  very  vigorous  mind,  which  led  him  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  all  that  was  passing  around  him  in  the  political  and  social  world, 
and  also  to  cultivate  habits  of  study,  which  kept  him  fairly  abreast  of 
the  times  in  most  subjects  of  a  iiteraiy  character;  engaged,  also,  as 
he  was,  in  business  transactions  of  a  very  wide  and  responsible  cha- 
racter,  reqxdring  the  utmost  tact  and  skill  to  guide  them  to  a 
successfal  issue,  he  yet  lived,  as  the  foregoing  facts  abundantly 
testify,  a  life  of  truest  devotedness  to  God,  and  of  deep  spiritusd 
fervour  and  power.  ''Diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord,"  are  words  which  accurately  describe  the  tenor  of  his  life. 
Nor  are  we  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  rare  combination  of  these 
qualities  which  he  displayed ;  for  a  life  governed  by  such  resolves  as 
those  which  we  find  he  had  made,  and,  through  grace,  faithfully  kept 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  could  not  fail  to  exhibit  spiritual  qualities  of 
the  highest  order.  Let  the  following  copy  of  a  manuscript,  dated 
December  31st,  1832,  speak  for  itself: — 

"Feeling  very  sensible  that  my  past  life  has  been  exceedingly 
defective,  I  desire  to  amend  it,  and,  relying  entirely  upon  Divine  aia, 
I  now  resolve  upon  a  new  method  of  attending  to  several  important 
duties,  hoping  that  God  will  be  pleased  of  His  infinite  mercy  to  bless 
the  resolution  of  this  paper  from  time  to  time : — 
^  "  L  In  reference  to  reading  the  Scriptures.  I  resolve  to  read  two 
chapters  every  day  in  private — one  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  one 
out  of  the  New ;  and  after  having  re^d,  to  meditate  five  minutes  upon 
the  portion,  previoasly  to  approaching  the  throne  of  grace. 

"  XL  In  reference  to  private  prayer  on  week-days.  I  resolve  to 
pray  three  times  a-day ;  in  the  morning  I  desire  to  remember  my 
family,  and  all  my  relatives  and  friends ;  in  the  evening  the  Church 
of  Christ,  my  pastor,  and  my  brother  ofiScers,  in  addition  to  the 
matter  which  shall  arise  from  my  experience  as  a  child  of  Grod. 

"IIL  In  reference  to  the  Sabbath. 

**  1  resolve  to  abstain  from  all  conversation  on  matters  not  connected 
with  religioD. 

"  I  resolve  to  retire  four  times  to  pray,  and  especially  to  remember — 

'^  1.  The  minister,  deacons,  and  members  of  the  church,  that  the 
services  may  be  blessed  of  God. 

"  2.  The  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

"  3.  My  dear  children's  conversion  to  God. 

''4  My  need  of  Divine  aid  to  render  these  resolves  useful  and 
beneficial,  in  addition  to  the  matter  which  shall  arise  from  my  personal 
experience  as  a  child  of  God. 

*'  IV.  In  reference  to  worldly  company.  I  resolve  never  to  meet 
worldly  men  by  appointment,  to  dine  with  them,  ftc.,  without  making 
it  the  occasion  of  spedal  prayer  to  Gh>d  to  restrain  me,  to  uphold  me, 
and  to  bless  me. 
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"  Now,  0  Lord  I  my  Heavenly  Father,  deign  to  look  down  upon 
Thy  unworthy  creature,  and  vouchsafe  Thy  blessmg  upon  these 
resolves,  seeing  I  ask  it  through  the  merits  of  the  mediation  of  my 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ/'    Then  follows  his  signature. 

These  resolutions  were  not  of  the  impulsive,  and  therefore  evan- 
escent character,  too  often  made  imder  the  influence  of  some  special 
excitement,  but  the  outgrowth  of  thorough  conviction  and  deeply 
realised  need  of  regular  communion  with  God,  iu  order  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  consistent  and  faithful  Christian  life.  Hence  it  was  his 
custom  to  rise  at  half-past  five  each  morning,  to  retire  into  his  library 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  a  practice  which 
he  continued,  with  rare  exceptions,  even  to  the  last— thus  making 
the  dawn  of  day  to  be  as  the  dawn  of  heaven  to  his  soul  From 
these  seasons  of  retirement  he  would  come  forth  to  join  his  family  at 
the  breakfast  table,  wearing  an  aspect  of  peace  and  joy  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  one  of  themselves, ''  made  him  seem  like  one  refreshed 
from  the  very  presence  of  God."  The  worship  conducted  by  him  at 
the  family  altar  also  told  of  the  hallowed  influences  imder  which  he 
had  spent  the  early  mom,  his  solemn  and  reverent  tones  of  voice 
betokening  his  sense  of  the  Divine  majesty  before  which  he  bowed ; 
while  his  earnest  supplications,  embracing,  as  they  always  did,  not 
only  the  family,  but  also  the  church  and  the  world,  proved  how  wide 
were  his  sympathies  and  how  fervent  his  yearnings  for  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  welfare  of  men.  His  love  for  the  Word  of  God  was  so 
Bisrong  and  ardent  that  it  amounted  to  a  passion ;  it  was,  indeed,  to 
him  *'  more  than  his  necessary  food."  Having,  in  the  pursuit  of 
business  engagements,  to  take  long  and  frequent  journeys  from  home, 
he  had  a  large  type  copy  of  the  Scriptures  divided  and  bound  in 
several  parts  for  more  convenient  use  in  travelling,  thus  devoting  the 
hours  which  to  many  are  so  tedious  and  slow  to  making  himself 
closely  familiar  with  the  revealed  wiU  of  God ;  and  the  numerous> 
marks  and  notes  inserted  in  the  margin  of  these  portions  show  how 
diligently  and  thoughtfully  he  had  perused  them.  It  was  his  delight 
to  take  a  single  book  of  Scripture  and  read  it  through  and  through, 
the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  having  been  devoted  to  such  a  study  of 
the  book  of  Ezekiel,  aided  by  the  quaint  and  bulky,  though  practical 
and  spiritual,  notes  and  comments  of  GreenhUl,  from  which  he  derived 
much  enjoyment  and  profit ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  day  before  his 
death  that,  having  finished  this  study,  he  told  the  writer  of  these 
pages  of  a  plan  he  had  formed  for  a  course  of  reading  on  the  dis- 
pensational  aspects  of  Divine  truth,  as  set  forth  in  the  Sacred  Volume. 
The  fruits  of  this  painstaking  and  incessant  searching  of  the  Word 
were  seen  in  the  firm  and  imwavering  nature  of  his  adherence  to 
orthodox  beliefs,  and  in  the  thorough  genuineness  and  simplicity  of 
his  advocacy  of  them.  For  him  the  allurements  of  modem  theorists 
had  no  charm ;  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  God  Himself,  and  what 
more  could  he  desire.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  say,  in  answer  to  aU 
the  speculative  "oppositions of  science  falsely  so-called":  "To  the  law 
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and  to  the  testimony,  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 

The  last  year  of  his  life  was  one  of  peculiar  peace,  and  it  was  felt 
by  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  frequent  intercourse  with  him  that 
he  was  ripening  too  fast  for  a  better  world,  much  longer  to  remain  in 
this.  Those  who  were  his  fellow-worshippers  in  the  house  of  God 
can  never  forget  the  deep  emotion  and  holy  joy  with  which  he  en- 
gaged in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  which  he  was  permitted  to 
attend  even  to  the  Wednesday  evening  before  his  decease,  which 
occurred  on  Friday,  February  the  20th.  On  that  morning,  he  rose  as 
usual  at  an  early  hour,  conducted  family  worship  with  his  wonted 
fervour,  took  his  accustomed  drive,  paid  a  visit  to  his  son,  and,  indeed, 
manifested  a  more  than  ordinaiy  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  vigour. 
Suddenly  he  complained  of  feeling  unwell,  quietly  asked  his  man- 
servant to  take  off  his  bootB  and  summon  his  medical  adviser,  calmly 
walked  upstairs  to  his  room,  undressed,  and  laid  down,  in  one  short 
hour  to  fall  asleep  in  Christ 

"  So  fades  a  suminer  cloud  away, 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er, 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 
So  dies  a  wavu  along  the  shore.** 

On  the  following  Thursday,  his  mortal  remains  were  committed  to 
the  tomb«  amid  a  large  concoui.se  of  sorrowing  spectators  and  friends ; 
the  Kev.  John  Aldis,  of  Plymouth,  in  a  deeply-moving  address, 
paying  a  tribute  of  affectionate  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  departed 
friend,  and  showing  how  truly  the  grace  of  God  had  been  magnified 
in  him.  On  Sunday,  March  the  Sth,  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
in  the  Webber-street  Chapel  by  the  pastor  of  the  church,  the  Kev. 
W.  Fuller  Gooch,  the  service  being  attended  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  town,  together  with  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  all  of  whom 
desired  to  show  their  regard  lor  one  who,  in  addition  to  his  other 
virtues,  had,  as  a  Justice  ot  the  Peace,  gained  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow-townsnit*n  for  his  uniform  impartiality,  and 
fidelity  in  the  administration  dF  justice.  In  view  of  such  a  life,  who 
of  the  readers  of  this  sketch  but  will  be  encouraged  to  make  a  more 
than  ever  full  and  unreserv»Mi  consecration  of  themselves  to  God, 
knowing  that,  by  Divine  gmco,  what  he  was  as  a  Christian  we  all 
may  be,  if  only  we  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ.  Our  beloved 
brother  would,  with  all  his  litai  t,  have  joined  us  in  saying, ''  Not 
unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  give  glory,  for  Thy 
mercy,  and  for  Thy  truth's  sake. '  W.  F.  G. 

Falmouth. 
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"  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  belieTeth."— 

BOMAKfl^Z.  4. 

-  /CHRIST  is  the  end  of  the  Levitical  Law,  and  the  moral  as  well, 
^'  \J    but  not  in  the  same  sense.     That  is  to  say,  the  laws  and 
institutions  delivered  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  social,  eccle- 
siastical, and  political 

That  system  served  important  ends  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  while  it  continued ;  but,  more  especially,  it  prepared  for  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  led  up  the  worshipper  to  that  new 
and  better  system  which  He  was  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  introduce. 
It  was  most  important  that  mankind  should,  ere  this  grand  event  took 
place,  be  made  to  imderstand  their  deplorable  moral  condition  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  their  own  incapacity  to  help  themselves.  And  such 
wete  the  lessons  that  Divine  Providence  sought  to  impress  upon  the 
human  {jBunily  during  the  intervening  ages,  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
close  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
scattering  abroad  of  the  remnant  of  the  nation. 

"  The  law  was  added,"  says  an  Apostle, "  because  of  transgression,  till 
the  seed  should  come,"  and  what  did  it  teach  ?  It  taught  the  existence, 
the  character,  and  government  of  the  only  living  and  true  God — the 
accountability  of  mankind  to  His  tribxmal — ^the  universality  of  human 
depravity — the  helplessness  of  sinners  to  provide  themselves  with 
aught  wherewith  to  obtain  Divine  favour,  and,  by  the  continuous 
sacrifices  and  shedding  of  blood,  was  foreshown  their  need  of  a  roal 
and  effective  atonement  such  as  no  brute  sacrifice  could  possibly 
fumisk  Now,  Christ  is  the  end,  the  design,  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
of  that  abrogated  dispensation.  Their  ciroumcision  taught  the  necessity 
of  heart-mortification  of  the  sinful  passions  of  human  nature — "  circum- 
cision of  the  heart/'  as  Paul  expresses  it  Their  firstborn,  consecrated  to 
God,  pref^red  "the  firstborn  of  the  many  brethren,"  and"  first-begotten 
from  the  dead."  Their  sacrificial  Lamb,  morning  and  evening,  was  sig- 
nificant of  "the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  and 
the  perpetual  offering  of  it,  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  available  for  all  ages,  and  for  all  who 
believe  in  Him.  Their  Passover  taught  the  salvation  of  all  souls  upon 
whom  is  the  blood  of  sprinkling  by  f  aitL  Their  Jubilee,  the  glad  tidings 
of  spiritual  and  eternal  Uberty  from  sin  and  death  proclsdmed  to  all  upon 
accepting  the  testimony  of  God  concerning  his  Son.  Their  Sabbatical 
rests  denoted  the  true  rest  from  the  vain  labour  of  self-righteousness, 
on  faith  reposing  itself  on  tiie  work  finished  on  the  Cross ;  and  their 
multiplied  festivals  the  unceasing  enjoyments  of  the  spiritual  and  true 
Israel  of  God  in  Chiist's  person,  work,  and  offices.    Their  crossing  the 
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Jordan,  the  believer's  passage  through  death ;  and  the  possession  of 
Canaan,  the  ''  better  country  even  the  heavenly."  These  are  specimens 
of  the  parabolical  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  answering  to  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Christ  is  thus  the  end  of  that  law ;  hence,  shortly  after  His  ascension, 
the  whole  framework  of  Old  Testament  ritual  was  rolled  up  and  passed 
away  never  to  be  restored  ;  and  to  this  Daniel  referred:  "  He  shall  finish 
transgression — i.e.,  of  the  Mosaic  daw,  by  fulfilling  and  then  removing 
it— make  an  end  of  sin,"  t.e.,  of  sin^fifering,  by  abolishing  it.  Thus, 
also,  Paul :  "  All  old  things  have  passed  away,  ail  things  are  become 
new."  The  law  had  a  "  shadow*'  aajs  he,  of  "  good  things  to  come,"  that 
was  all ;  but  the  substance  having  come,  the  shadow  lies  behind.  The 
Apostle  even  calls  the  Old  Testament  things  "beggarly  elements," 
plainly,  because  they  borrowed  whatever  of  worth  was  in  them  from 
the  forthcoming  riches  of  glory  which  adorn  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation. 

II.  But  there  is  another  law,  namely,  the  moral  law  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, for  both  are  included  in  the  text  How  is  Christ  an  end 
of  that  law  ?  Certainly  not  by  abolLshing  it ;  for  it  is  written,  "  do  we 
make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  God  forbid,  we  establish  the  law.** 
Christ  may  be  said  to  be  the  end  of  that  law,  as  He  has  given  to  it  its 
full  demands ;  its  precept  He  has  obeyed ;  its  ^tU  He  has  embodied 
in  the  spotless  beauty  of  a  perfectly  holy  life.  So  the  voice  from  the 
excellent  glory  proclaimed  "  in  Thee  I  am  well  pleased,"  repeated  on 
the  Holy  Moimt,  and  eternally  and  unalterably  estabUshed  by  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  So  it  was  predicted  of  Him,  "  He  shall 
magnify  the  law  and  make  it  honourable,"  in  His  inimitably  perfect 
example ;  but  more  so  in  subjecting  Himself  to  the  penalty  by  "  bearing 
the  curse  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree."  There  He  was  made  a  curse 
for  us."  As  the  representative  of  His  people  He  was  necessitated  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  law  under  which  they  all  lay,  and  this  He  did, 
by  conformity  in  eveiy  deed,  word,  and  tlwught.  Sinners  have  cried 
out  against  tiie  strictness  of  the  Divine  Law  as  something  far  beyond 
the  power  of  any  man  to  reach,  thereby  reflecting  on  the  severity  of 
the  Lawgiver  Himself ;  not  considering  that  while  the  law  exacts  an 
obedience  which  fallen  man  cannot  render,  it  demanded  nothing 
beyond  the  power  of  an  innocent  and  unf  alien  man  to  give.  Therefore, 
in  the  perfect  obedience  of  the  man.  Clurist  Jesus,  there  was  exhibited 
not  only  what  the  first  man  had  been,  continuing  in  Ids  integrity,  but 
what  every  man  would  have  been  of  the  whole  family  of  mankind  if 
sin  had  never  entered.  Speaking  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  ere  yet  He 
had  taken  flesh  upon  Him,  He  s^ : — ^^'Tliy  law  is  withm  My  heart" 

_  -  -         -  hath 

have 

rejoiced  in  the  way  of  Thy  t^timonies,"  "  I  liave  longed  after  Thy 
statutes."  **  I  will  delight  myself  in  Thy  commandments,  which  I 
have  loved."  "  Thy  statutes  have  been  My  songs  in  the  house  of  My 
pilgrimaga"   "  I  cried  with  My  whole  heart :  I  will  keep  Thy  statutes. 
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^  Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night  watches  that  I  might  meditate  in  Thy 
Woid"  **  I  prevented  the  dawning  of  the  morning,  and  cried."  "  I  have 
kept  Thy  precepts  and  testimony,  for  all  My  ways  are  before  Thee." 
What  mean  these  earnest  heart-breathings  and  appeals,  but  a  challenging 
the  Eternal  Father  and  Judge  to  a  scrutiny  and  vindication  of  His 
heart  and  life,  as  fuIBller  of  ti^e  broken  law,  in  the  room  and  stead  of 
His  goUty  pec^le  ? 

We  could  never  have  been  pardoned  the  breaches  of  that  law,  while 
it  lay  unfulfilled,  violated,  and  dishonoured ;  therefore,  our  own  repre- 
sentative, because  of  his  high  dignity  and  incomparable  worth,  was 
accepted  to  take  our  place,  both  in  obedienoe  and  sufiPering.  Then^2A 
accomplished  His  memorable  words,  "  I  restored  that  which  I  took  not 
away,"  namely,  the  imsullied  purity  and  excellence  of  the  Divine  Law 
given  to  ma^i,  and  written  by  his  Maker  in  the  inmost  heart.  Then, 
too,  "  mercy  and  truth  met  together,  righteousness  and  peace  kissed 
each  other/'  in  other  words,  the  glorious  attributes  of  the  Most  High 
God  were  vindicated,  and  hannonised  in  extending  salvation  to  the 
chief  of  sinners,  on  the  footing  of  Christ's  meritorious  obedience  and 
death,  in  behalf  of  as  many  as  come  in  penitence  and  faith  to  set  to 
their  seal  that  God  is  true.  Christ,  then,  is  the  end  of  the  law — the 
LdvUical  law,  by  fulfilling  its  typology,  and  the  moral,  by  an  unsinning 
obedience,  and  an  endurance  of  the  curse  which  was  inseparable  from 
its  breach. 

III.  There  is  still  a  third  part  of  the  subject  that  remains  for  exposi- 
tion. "  Christ,  the  end  of  the  law  for  rigkUoumesa  to  eveiy  one  who 
believetk" 

Righteousness,  i.e.,  perfect  uprightness — to  be  up  to  the  standard  of 
moral  requirement  in  God's  eyes.  Justification  is  not  merely  absolu- 
tion, or  remission  of  sin,  but  actual  possession  of  a  meritorious  righteous- 
ness, in  which  to  stand  with  acceptance  before  God.  Such  a 
righteousness  is  not  in  all  the  world,  "^  for  all  have  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God."  But  it  is  found  in  Christ,  and  in  Him  alone — 
the  law  having  met  its  end  and  its  requirement  in  His  personal 
obedience  unto  death,  by  a  new  and  wonderful  constitution  of  Heaven 
the  same  is  caumied  to  us,  that  is,  Jesus  Christ's  high  merit,  in  obedience 
and  suffering,  is  reckoned  unto  His  people.  Thus, ''  He  is  made  of  God 
unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  santification,  and  redemption."  Again, 
**  By  the  deeds  of  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  His  sight ;  for 
by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  But  now,  the  righteousness  of 
God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and 
the  prophets ;  even  the  righteousness  of  God,  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 
unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe."  *'  To  declare,  I  say,  at  this 
time  His  righteousness ;  that  He  might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him 
who  believeth  in  Jesus." 

The  same  may  be  variously  illustrated.  Suppose  you  are  in  servi- 
tude, and  boimd  to  it  for  so  many  years  by  your  own  consent; 
but  you  have  not  only  left  your  employer  in  the  middle  of  the  prescribed 
time,  but  you  have  done  so  in  debt  to  him  for  advances  made  to  you 
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when  in  difficulty.  But  if  a  friend  ia  found  generous  enough  both  to 
pay  the  debt  you  owe  and  to  cLSsume  your  place  in  the  covenant  under 
the  injured  master,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  compensate  him  for 
the  loss  of  service  during  the  engagement  you  have  made  void :  would 
not  the  indebted  servant  be  honourably  free  of  the  master  ?  How  so  ? 
Because  the  doing  of  the  benefactor  is  imjmUd  to  the  misdoing  servant. 
So  it  was  with  the  Onesimus  for  whom  stood  forth  Paul  to  Philemon : 
**  Put  that  on  mine  account;  I  Paul  have  written  it  with  mine  own 
hand,  I  will  repay  thee."  The  matter  of  suretyship  and  the  standing 
in  society  of  one  man  for  another  is  well  enough  understood,  and  it 
serves  to  clear  from  obscuring  matters  the  groimd  of  a  soul's  accept- 
ance with  God.  There  is  yet  another  figure,  which  to  some  may  convey 
a  yet  clearer  idea  of  the  Gospel  plan. 

A  man  of  great  genius  has  raised  himself  to  a  high  position  in  the  eyes 
of  his  sovereign  and  his  country.  He  is  not  only  ennobled  by  roysdty 
with  a  splendid  title,  which  gives  him  the  privilege  of  taking  rank  with 
the  highest  in  the  land,  but  more,  it  is  decreed  that  in  the  event  of 
death,  his  honours  shall  not  die  with  him,  but  be  worn  by  his  descend- 
ants-to  latest  posterity.  But  none  of  the  great  man's  generation 
are  at  all  possessed  of  the  father's  abilities;  no  matter  that,  Uie 
legitimate  connection  entitles  the  heir  to  inherit  the  father's  honours. 
Well,  and  you  have  here  another  figure  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation. 
It  is  just  so  with  the  believer  and  the  Saviour :  by  appointment  of 
Heaven,  the  glory  of  Christ,  the  complacency  of  the  Father  in  Him, 
the  virtue  springing  from  E^  obedience  and  atoning  sacrifice  come  to 
be  rightly  inherited  by  believers,  not  in  virtue  of  ought  in  them — ^for  in 
the  first  instance  at  their  call  to  be  disciples  there  is  sin,  corruption, 
and  guilt — ^but  by  and  through  the  Faith  they  exercise  in  the  Divine 
Bedeemer.  Thus,  He  is  "  The  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  the 
believer — ^to  every  one  who  believetk" 

Now,  suppose  that  the  debtor  I  have  placed  before  you,  should  be  a 
haughty  and  proud  nuin,  who  scorned  the  interference  of  a  third  party 
— one  who  would  not,  happen  what  might,  would  not  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  another  taking  his  place  and  paying  his  debt ;  why  then  the 
poor  creature,  because  self-destroyed,  must  drift  before  the  gale  of 
misfortune,  unpitied  and  forlorn.  And  just  so  with  the  soul  who  re- 
gards not  Christ,  will  not  come  to,  or  be  beholden  for  salvation,  to  the 
acceptance  of  salvation  as  a  pauper's  gratuity.  And  so  it  would  be 
with  the  worthless  descendant  of  a  distinguished  commoner,  now 
created  a  lord,  if  he  cared  for  none  of  these  things ;  but  to  herd  with 
the  swine,  or  grovel  among  the  refuse  of  the  world,  suited  better  the 
meridian  of  his  intellect ;  crowns  and  coronets  were  no  concern  of  his, 
therefore,  Esau-like,  he  despised  his  birthright  Much  the  same  is  it 
with  infidel  rejecters  of  the  Heaven-devised  method  of  at  once  saving 
and  dignifying  miserable  sinners.  Another  way  of  making  the  gospel 
as  plain  as  can  be  is  to  speak  of  transference.  That  is  to  say,  from 
the  sinner  guilt  is  said  to  be  transferred  to  the  Saviour,  and  from  the 
Saviour  righteousness  is  conveyed  to  the  sinner.    On  this  principle  we 
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read :  "He  was  made  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  Him."  "  To  be  made  sin"  is  an  Old  Testament  phrase, 
in  which  case  it  was  not  sin,  but  a  sin-offering  that  is  meant.  So  in 
this  passage,  "  He  was  made  a  sin-offering  for  us."  There  are  very 
good  men  who  hold  the  transference  of  guilt  to  the  Saviour,  and 
appeal  to  this  same  passage.  But  we  would  ask,  how  so  ?  How  can 
sin,  which  is  a  personal  transgression  of  law,  be  transferred  from  the 
culprit  to  another  ?  Hence  they  who  hold  this  view  insist  on  this,  that 
when  Christ  appeared  as  our  representative,  "  He  vxis  at  the  time  the 
greatest  sinner  in  all  the  world  !  "  Words  very  objectionable  in  out 
view,  and  irreverent  if  not  blasphemous.  Then  you  ask,  if  there  was  a 
transference,  pray  of  what  ?  We  answer  decidedly,  of  pwnishwrnt. 
You  cannot  transfer  sin,  which  is  past  and  done,  except  in  idea,  but 
the  punishment  due  to  guUt  can  be,  and  is,  transferred  to  the  sufferer. 
So  when  "  the  Lord  laid  on  Him  the  iniquities  of  us  all,"  it  was  the 
punishment  of  our  iniquities  that  He  voluntarily  suffered,  "  giving  His 
back  to  the  smiter,  and  His  cheek  to  them  who  pulled  out  His  hair." 
The  tremendous  curse  of  the  law,  which,  like  a  cup  of  deadliest  bitter- 
ness was  put  into  His  hand,  and  which  He  drank  to  the  dregs,  in  this 
He  made  of  Himself  a  sin-offering,  "  suffered  the  just  for  the  unjust!* 
Were  a  traitor  detected,  judged,  condemned,  and  about  to  be  subjected 
to  a  torturing  punishment  short  of  death,  and  were  a  benignantly 
generous  individual  to  offer  to  suffer  the  punishment  in  his  stead,  this 
would  be  a  transference  not  of  the  guilt  of  treason,  but  of  the  pumsh- 
ment  due  to  it  ;  so  it  is  here.  "  He  was  wounded /or  our  transgressions. 
He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  Him,  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed." 

"  His  soul  was  made  an  offering  for  sin,  i.e.,  sin-offering."  Now, 
"  this  was  a  scheme  from  the  depths  of  divine  wisdom :  this  was  love, 
shoreless,  bottomless,  endless:  this  was  mercy  imheard  of  and  un- 
known :  this  was  goodness  venting  toward  the  hell-deserving,  calling 
for  the  admiration  of  the  angelic  world,  for  they  desired  to  look  into 
it :  this  was  a  stroke  of  inflexible  justice,  which  will  for  ever  effectually 
warn  the  intelligent  universe  against  entertaining  so  much  as  a  thought 
of  impunity  to  guilt  in  any  degree,  in  any  world.  This  Eedemption 
by  Christ  is  the  noblest,  grandest,  most  God-like  work  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  For  other  sinners,  if  such  there  be,  in  other  of 
our  Lord's  dominions,  large  expenditure  may  be  lavished  from  the 
celestial  treasury,  but  for  none  so  much  as  has  flowed  towards  us." 
"  He  spared  not  His  own  Son ! "  It  follows,  that  of  all  the  mad  acts 
of  maddened  sinners,  this  of  heedlessness,  carelessness,  neglect  of  "  the 
.great  Salvation,"  is,  beyond  question,  the  top.  You  may  miss  a  good 
opportunity  for  acquiring  wealth,  but  another  may  turn  up  not  less 
valuable,  but  shoidd  you  miss  this  chance,  shaU  you  ever  have  another  ? 
Miss  the  wealth  of  the  world,  what  then  ?  It  passeth  away  1  Miss  the 
durable  riches  in  righteousness  here,  you  sink  in  remediless  spiritual 
destitution  to  all  Eternity. 

Ist  Young  minds,  unaccustomed  to  reasoning  on  the  plan  of  their 
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redemption,  may  see  in  the  opening  of  this  passage  of  Scriptuie  » 
short  way,  at  least,  into  the  infinitude  of  Wisdom  which  must  be  in  the 
Divine  mind  that  could  bring  out  a  scheme  of  recovery  for  lost  man- 
kind at  once  meeting  cmr  helplessness  and  glorifying  the  perfections  of 
the  Godhead.  Such  knowledge,  if  taken  up  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood, will  constitute  the  best  and  surest  defenco  of  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  against  the  silly  objections  which  sceptical  persons  play  ofiT 
befoi^  parties  whom  they  deem  soft  enough  to  be  operated  upon. 

2nd.  A  chief  exercise  of  intelligent  faith  is  to  lead  up  the  soul  to 
tiie  admiration,  love,  and  devout  worship  of  God,  and  in  such  engage* 
ments  of  heart  lies  true  happiness,  as  well  as  blessed  preparation  for 
the  services  of  the  heavenly  temple,  where  adoring  wonder,  gratitude^ 
and  praise  will,  without  doubt,  dntw  forth  the  noUest  powers  of  angels 
and  men. 

3rd.  Inquirers  after  soul-rest,  from  the  corrosions  of  guilt,  and  peace 
with  God,  may  see  in  the  handling  of  this  subject  ihfit  ww^  to  safety 
and  everlasting  blessedness,  not  by  toorking  for  life,  but  believing  in 
life  purchased  for  them  by  the  gracious  substitution  of  the  person  of 
another,  and  that  other  the  well-appointed  Mediator  and  Surety  who- 
'*  has  made  peace  with  the  blood  of  His  Cross,  and  now  ofiTers,  without 
money  or  price,"  pardon,  peace,  and  friendship  with  God,  on  receiving 
&e  atonement 

Farewell  for  ever  then  to  the  vain  attempt  of  obtaining  life  eternal 
by  perfectly  obeying  the  law — ^the  moral  law.  But,  nevertheless,  wel- 
come to  our  hearty  obedience  to  it  as  the  rule  of  moral  conduct  Bead 
over  the  sacred  Ten  Commandments.  Would  you  feel  at  liberty  to 
break  or  not  to  keep  any  one  of  them  ?  No,  not  one ;  conformity  to 
that  standard  is  the  drift  of  Christ's  celebrated  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in 
Matthew  v.,  vi.  and  viL  The  beatitudes  there  pronounced  fall  on  the 
observers  of  that  holy  law — observers  not  firom  self-righteousness,  but 
the  promptings  of  love  which  is  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  What 
are  the  "  sayings  "  of  our  Lord,  in  that  admirable  compend  of  Christian 
obedience,  but  the  expansion  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  spread  out  into 
all  the  requirements  of  a  holy  life  ?  "  Blessed  are  they  who  do  His 
Commandments :  they  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  enter  through 
the  gates  into  the  city." 
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The  Church  and  xhe  State  in  Gbrmant. — ^We  noticed  last  month 
that  Archbishop  Lndochowski  and  the  Bishop  of  Trdves  had  been 
placed  in  confinement  for  refusing  to  obey  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
passed  by  the  Free  Pariiament  of  Germany.  Since  that  event,  two 
other  bishops  have  been  subject  to  the  same  penalty  on  the  same 
ground,  and  the  Archbishop  has  been  summoned  to  the  tribunal  con- 
stitated  to  take  cognizance  of  such  cases,  and,  having  refused  to 
acknowledge  its  authority,  has  been,  in  eontttnnactam,  deposed  from  his 
see,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  interned.  And,  as  tlie  Fc^e  has  resolved 
that  the  bishops  shall  not  yield  obedience  to  the  laws,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  tfakt  other  bishops  will  likewise  be  expelled  from  their 
diocesea  The  Metropolitan  See  of  Prussian  Poland  is  thus  rendered 
vacant,  and  the  German  Cabinet  is  required  to  make  provision  for  the 
vacancy.  There  appears  to  be  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  but 
to  institute  Bishop  Beinkins,  or  some  other  of  the  Old  Catholic 
bishops;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  cur^s,  under  the 
anathema  of  the  Pope,  will  submit  to  their  spiritual  authority. 

To  us  in  England,  who  live  in  the  full  blaze  of  religious  liberty, 
under  the  protection  of  which  the  Ultramontane  prelates  in  Ireland 
are  at  liberty  to  encourage  the  Home  Bule  movement,  which,  however 
disgmsed,  is  but  another  name  for  establishing  an  independent  Parlia- 
ment in  Dublin,  and  rendering  Ireland  independent  of  the  Crown, 
these  proceedings  appear  harsh,  if  not  arbitrary,  but  they  do  not  pre- 
sent themselves  in  this  light  to  the  statesmen  and  enli^tened  ranks 
of  society  in  Gtermany.  Even  in  the  ultra^Catiiolic  dty  of  Cologne, 
the  oonveyanee  of  the  Aiehbifihop  to  prison  created  no  sensation  in 
any  portion  of  the  commimity.  Except  in  the  purely  clerical  organs, 
the  pubHe  journals  are  unanimous  in  applauding  and  supporting  the 
oonckiGt  of  the  Government.  The  ignorant  lower  classes  may  take  the 
side  of  the  priests,  who  are  preaching  to  tl^m,  day  by  day,  that  the 
object  of  the  Gkrremmeiit  is  to  take  their  faith  from  them,  to  forbid 
tib^  religion,  and  shut  up  their  churdies,  wlien  they  would  have  no 
more  sacraments  and  no  more  masses.  But  the  educated  dlasses  are 
folly  awaxe  that  these  laws  are  not  intended  to  interfere  wit^  the  freest 
exercise  of  their  xeLtgion,  or  to  close  their  churches,  or  deny  ^aem.  the 
sacnosents.  They  know  that  this  is  simply  a  struggle  between  the 
dvil  and  the  eodesiastical  ^pawer,  between  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  his  Parliament.  It  is  the  Pope, 
who,  by  his  vv^lklm  whidi  denounced  all  modern  improvement — 
enHovoed  by  tne  dogma  of  infallibiiity-^placed  himself  in  collision 
with  t^  State.  A  series  of  letters  written  by  Count  Amim,  the 
German  representative  at  Home  during  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  has 
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just  been  published,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  clearly  foresaw  this 
inevitable  residt.  '*  From  the  day,"  he  says,  "  on  which  infallibility  is 
proclaimed,  with  the  consent  or  ta>cit  concurrence  of  the  Episcopate, 
the  Governments,  as  the  representatives  of  the  modem  political  and 
national  interests,  will  find  themselves  attacked  by  the  Bomish  Church. 
.  .  .  We  shall  have  not  only  a  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
but  war  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  .  .  .  The  State  will 
have  to  proceed  on  the  conviction  that  the  new  Catholic  Church  " — 
under  the  dogma  of  infallibility — "is  no  longer  that  Church  with 
which  treaties  were  made  in  times  past^  and  to  protect  which  by 
benevolent  measures  was  considered  the  duty  of  the  civil  power."  Prince 
Bismarck,  immediately  after  the  decree  of  the  dogma,  announced  the 
same*  conviction,  that  it  would  infallibly  place  the  Vatican  in  a  new 
position  of  antagonism  to  the  secular  powers  on  the  Continent  In 
this  conflict  it  is  the  Pope  who  has  throvm  down  the  gauntlet  which 
the  State  was  constrained  to  take  up.  The  warfare  originated  with 
him  at  a  time  when  the  Government  of  Geimany  was  anxious  to 
remain  at  peace  with  him  and  his  conclava  The  educated  classes, 
after  having  achieved  the  blessing  of  political  liberty  and  constitu- 
tutional  government,  were  little  disposed  to  submit  to  the  ecclesiastical 
domination  of  the  Vatican,  and  they  will  assuredly  continue  to  main- 
tain the  contest  with  unflinching  vigour.  The  Pope  has  enjoyed  the 
Chair  of  St  Peter  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
during  fifteen  centuries,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  live 
on  until  the  struggle  is  brought  to  an  irrevocable  termination  by  the 
triumph  of  the  German  Government.  Notwithstanding  the  reports 
which  are  industriously  circulated  from  time  to  time,  he  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  healtL  The  confinement  to  which  he  has 
subjected  himself  in  the  Vatican,  evidently  agrees  with  his  constitu- 
tion. "  People,"  they  say,  "are  stupefied  with  the  robust  health  of  the 
Holy  Father.  He  is  rejuvenised  and  transfigured  almost  by  a  miracle. 
His  eyes  are  full  of  brightness ;  his  appetite  is  very  great,  and  Ids 
digestion  perfect,  and  he  is  incessantly  jesting."  He  represents  him- 
self as  a  "  prisoner  in  bonds  for  the  Gospel."  How  different  is  his 
condition  from  that  of  the  prisoner  in  bonds  at  Bome,  in  apostolic 
times,  chained  to  a  soldier !  The  modem  prisoner  resides  in  the  most 
magnificent  palace  in  the  world,  filled  with  galleries  of  the  most 
exquisite  specimens  of  art,  ancient  and  modem.  He  holds  continuous 
court,  and  is  daily  receiving  the  homage  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
subjects  in  a  constant  shower  of  costly  gifts.  The  whole  Catholic 
wodd  is  pouring  tribute  into  his  lap,  which  enables  him  to  maintain  the 
state  of  a  monarch.  There  is  a  perpetual  succession  of  devotees  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  many  of  them  of  the  most  exalted  rank,  flocking 
to  pay  their  duty  to  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  to  kneel  before  his 
throne,  and  to  implore  his  benediction ;  and  whereas  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  asked  the  brethren  at  Colosse  to  "  remember  his  bonds," 
the  Pope  is  receiving  the  spontaneous  sympathy  of  myriads  in  his 
simulated  captivity. 
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The  iate  Mb.  Cabey. — ^The  death  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Carey,  which 
is  just  aonounced  in  the  papers,  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Serampore  Mission,  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  He  was 
the  last  surviving  son  of  Dr.  Carey,  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  at  Mudnabatty,  and  accompanied  his  father  to  Serampore  in 
1800.  He  was  articled  to  an  attorney  in  Calcutta  about  the  year 
1816,  and  a  short  time  after  married  a  daughter  of  his  father's  friend, 
the  Bev.  Samuel  Pearce,  of  Birmingham.  He  eventually  returned  to 
England  with  an  independence.  One  of  his  sons  was  a  successful 
candidate  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  was  by  the  last  accounts 
magistrate  bf  Surat. 

Dr.  Carey's  sons  had  no  opportunity  of  culture  in  the  jungles  of 
Dinagepore,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Serampore,  totally  untutored,  were 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Marshman,  who  commenced  and  com- 
pleted their  education.  The  eldest,  Felix,  went  as  a  missionary  to  San- 
goon,  at  a  time  when  the  jealousy  of  Gk)vemment  forbade  the  extension  of 
the  Mission  in  the  Company's  territories,  and  he  acquired  so  thorough  a 
knowledge  of  the  Burmese  language  as  to  compile  the  first  grammar  of 
it  After  a  residence  of  four  or  five  years,  he  was  unhappily  prevailed 
on  by  the  King  of  Ava  to  proceed  to  Calcutta,  on  a  mission  to  the  Bengal 
Grovemment,  to  solicit  some  political  concession.  He  landed  with  a 
suite  of  fifty  followers,  with  whom  he  moved  about  the  town,  to  the 
infinite  annoyance  of  his  father,  who  lamented  that  "  his  son  should 
have  degenerated  from  a  missionary  into  an  ambassador.''  He  was 
obliged  to  return  without  having  accomplished  his  object,  and  the 
■King,  exasperated  by  his  failure,  ordered  him  to  be  sent  under  arrest 
to  the  capital  Dreading  the  fate  that  might  await  him,  he  wisely 
quitted  the  country,  and  was  exposed  to  incredible  hardships  as  he 
made  his  way  by  land  through  the  woods  to  Chittagong.  There  he 
fell  in  with  Mr.  Ward,  then  on  a  missionaiy  tour  in  the  district,  and 
was  persuaded  to  return  to  Serampore,  where  he  was  engaged  to 
assist  his  fiither  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  for  which  he 
was  eminently  qualified  by  his  admirable  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  more  particularly  of  Sanscrit  He  died  at  a  premature 
a^  in  1822.  Willmm,  the  second  son,  was  sent  to  occupy  the 
missionaiy  station  of  Cutwa,  when  it  was  vacated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  continued  to  reside  there  through  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Jabez,  the  third  son,  was,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Martin, — ^who  had  been 
appointed  Grovemor  of  the  Moluccas,  when  they  were  wrested  from 
the  Dutch, — sent  to  Amboyna  to  organise  schools,  and  returned  to 
Serampore  on  the  restoration  of  the  settlements  in  1815.  On  the 
successful  termination  of  the  Mahratta  campaign  in  1818,  and  the 
annexation  of  the  province  of  Ajmere  to  the  Company's  territories, 
Lord  Hastings  was  anxious  to  introduce  a  system  of  education  into 
the  r^on  which  had  been  desolated  by  the  Pindarees,  and  applied  to 
Dr.  Csiey  for  a  competent  instructor,  and  he  reconmiended  his  son,  who 
had  enjoyed  experience  in  the  work  in  the  Archipelago.  He  proceeded 
to  Ajmere,  and  established  a  small  circle  of  schools  there,  but  they 
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were  eventually  reUnqmsbed,  because  the  natives  failed  to  appreciate 
them.  Jabez  returned  to  Calcutta,  where  he  continued  to  support  him- 
self  by  his  own  labour  tiU  his  deatL 


The  Budget  and  the  Beer  Trade. — ^As  the  most  urgent  object  of 
social  improvement  in  this  country  is  to  curtail  the  drink  on  which  it 
is  computed  that  a  hundred  millions  are  annually  expended,  we  looked 
with  no  little  interest  to  the  financial  movements  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  had  bequeathed  the  unexampled  and 
magnificent  surplus  of  six  millions.  The  whole  of  the  beer  community, 
from  the  great  brewers  in  the  higher  grade  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
pubUcans  and  licensed  victuallers,  had  made  the  most  strenuous  e£forts 
ever  known  in  our  Parliamentary  history  to  secure  the  success  of  their 
friends,  the  Conservatives.  They  were  successful  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  present  Parliament  may  not  improbably  be  designated,  in 
history,  as  the  Publicans'  Parliament;  and  they  naturally  looked  for 
some  token  of  grateful  remembrance  from  those  whom  they  had 
assisted  into  offioe ;  some  share  in  the  great  treasure  to  which  their 
Mends  had  succeeded,  and  to  which  they  themselves  had  contributed 
£450,000.  But  they  have  been  subject  to  a  bitter  disappointment 
The  brewers  wanted  the  removal  of  the  license  duty  to  which  they 
were  subject;  and  the  publichouse  and  the  agricultural  interest 
wanted  a  large  remission,  if  not  the  total  abolition,  of  the  malt  tax. 
Fortunately,  for  the  comfort  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  two  parties 
neutralised  each  other,  and  afiTorded  him  a  sufficient  pretext  for  deny- 
ing both.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  express  his  regret  that  "  far  too 
la^e  a  portion  of  the  surplus,  equivalent  to  £450,000,  should  be  due 
to  the  continuous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  spirits."  But  while 
he  refused  to  gratify  the  men,  and  to  give  any  encouragement  to  drink 
by  rendering  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  it  cheaper,  he  sacrificed  two 
millions  of  his  surplus  to  the  total  abolition  of  the  duty  on  sugar, 
thereby  conferring  a  substantial  boon  on  the  women  and  children; 
and  we  think  the  gratitude  of  the  country  is  due  to  the  Ministry  for 
this  benevolent  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  their  surplus. 
Kext  month  we  shall  have  to  notice  the  modification  they  intend  to 
make  in  the  Licensing  Bill,  all  in  favour,  we  apprehend,  of  the  pub- 
licans, in  the  extension  of  the  hours  to  be  allowed  for  indulgence  in 
drink,  which  they  think  ought  not  to  be  less  than  nineteen  out  of  the 
twen^-four,  beginning  at  five  in  the  morning  and  stretchii:^  to 
midnight 


Changes  in  a  Hundbxd  and  Eightt  Yeabs. — Our  denominational 
Meeting  House  at  Goat  Street,  Horsleydown,  was,  in  1693,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Keach,  who  is  still  held  in  remem- 
brance as  the  author  of  the  "  Travels  of  True  Godliness."  He  was  a 
great  advocate  for  congr^ational  psalmody.  He  could  see  no  reasm 
why  the  devil  should  have  all  the  music,  or  why  Christians  should  be 
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debarred  firom  sounding  the  praises  of  God,  if  not  with  the  psaltery 
and  harp,  and  with  stringed  instniments  and  oi^ans^  and  high-sound- 
ing cymbals^  at  least  with  the  voice*  He  not  only  introduced  the 
practise  of  singii^  into  his  congregaticm,  but  composed  some  hymns^ 
himself,  which  are  not  altogether  n^ected  even  at  the  present  time. 
But  he  encountered  a  most  violent  opposition  from  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  church,  who  objected  to  singing  a  hymn  on  the  ground 
that  music  was  a  carnal  dehght,  and  a  vain  excitement  inconsistent 
with  gospel  worship.  Pamphlets  were  written  on  both  sides,  not 
without  talent,  or  the  personalities  of  the  period  The  practice  seemed 
to  be  anathematised  in  the  London  Baptist  chapels  as  much  as  instru- 
mental music  continues  to  be  denounced  across  the  Tweed.  As 
neither  party  would  yield,  the  nonconformists  seceded,  and  formed  a 
new  church,  and  built  a  chapel  where  they  might  enjoy  their  songlesa 
devotions.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Masse  Pond  ChapeL  But  so  com- 
plete is  the  change  which  time  has  effected  in  Dissenting  worship  in 
the  course  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  years,  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
erection  of  a  magnificent  organ  was  celebrated  with  unanimous  delight. 
Dissent  has  ceased  to  be  the  religion  of  bams,  and  vies  with  the 
Establishment  in  the  ecclesiastical  symmetry  of  its  edifices,  and  the 
choral  harmony  of  its  devotions.  Not  only  is  the  hymn  universally 
considered  an  essential  portion  of  public  worship,  but  in  most  chapels 
&at  can  afford  it,  a  band  of  choristers  may  be  seen  in  the  organ* 
gallery  cbaunting  the  most  glowing  passages  of  Scripture.  The  time 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  Te  Deum,  the  glorious  composition 
of  St  Ambrose,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  uninspired  chaunts,  which 
has  been  in  use  for  fifteen  centuries,  will  be  considered  a  material 
part  of  the  morning  service  in  Dissentii^  chapels* 


The  Fui  Islands. — ^In  our  last  number  we  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  British  authority  would  speedily  be  extended  over  the  Fiji  Islands, 
little  dreaming  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  wish  was  so  near  at 
hand.  During  the  last  month  the  sovereignty  of  this  group  of  islands 
has  been  again  offered  to  England.  When  the  question  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate was  forced  on  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gladstone  last  year,  he 
stated  that  the  Gk)vamment  was  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  be  justified  in  coming  to  any  conclusion,  and  he  deputed 
C(Hnmodore  Goodenough  and  Mr.  Lay  sod  to  make  inquiries  on  the 
spot  The  result  of  their  mission  has  been  a  telegram  offering  the 
idandfl  to  the  British  Government^  and  there  appears  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  offer  will  be  accepted  in  the  inteorests  of  humanity  and 
Christianity,  and  that  they  will  at  length  be  added  to  our  colonial 
empire.  There  is  everything  to  hope  from  the  broad  and  enlightened 
views  of  Lord  Carnarvon. 

The  group  of  islands  which  pass  imder  the  name  of  Fiji,  consists  of 
about  two  hundred  of  various  sizes,  the  population  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  150,000,  by  some  at  200,000  unmitigated  South  Sea  savages. 
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The  islands  offer  eveiy  inducement  to  colonisation,  for  the  cultivation 
of  sea^island  cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  other  products.    The 
Wesleyans  have  long  had  a  mission  in  Fiji,  and  in  the  midst  of  great 
obstacles,  have    met   wifli  very  encouraging  success;  the  chief  of 
the  laigest  island  was  led  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  has  given  no 
little  encouragement  to  their  labours ;  but  the  influx  of  white  settlers 
from  Australia  has  impeded  their  labours  by  the  lawless  conduct  of 
many  of  their  number.     They  obtained  possession  of  laige  tracts 
of  land  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  and  established  cotton  plantar 
tions,  which  flourished  imtil  the  recent  fall  in  the  price  of  the  article. 
Of  these  settlers  many  were  doubtless  men  of  good  morals  and  honest 
intentions ;  but  there  were  others  of  unscrupulous  character  who,  in 
order  to  obtain  labour  for  their  plantations,  encouraged  that  kidnapping- 
trade  in   the   Polynesian  archipelago,  the  atrocities  of  which  have 
created  a  feeling  of  horror  in  England.    Some  of  the  most  energetic 
and  least  reputable  of  the  whites  obtained  an  ascendency  over  Tho- 
kambau,  and  in  his  name  established  a  form  of  government  which  was 
little  else  than  an  organised  tyranny ;  and  they  made  no  scruple  of 
enriching  the  treasury  by  the  sale  of  the  natives  they  kidnapped 
in  the  neighbouring  islands.     The  administration  they  established, 
and  which  was  ignorantly  deemed  in  England,  an  "interesting  experi- 
ment" of  constitutional  government,  got  irretrievably  into  debt  and 
broke  down ;  and  to  this  collapse  we  trace  the  application  now  made 
to  our  Government     Upon  the  general  ground  of  the  increase  of 
European  influence  in  the  Polynesian  hemisphere,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  Fiji  Islands  should  become  a  British  possession.    For  the 
islands  themselves,  the  establishment  of  a  vigorous  European  Govern- 
ment will  be  a  great  blessing.     It  will  curb  the  lawlessness  of  the 
European  settlers  who  are  flocking  to  it  from  Australia, — only  a  thousand 
miles  distant, — and  which  would  otherwise  become  rampant     It  will 
serve  to  foster  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and,  through  the  blessing 
of  God  on  its  genial  influences,  enable  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
to  diffuse  the  knowledge,  and  the  moral  discipline  of  Christian  truth 
through  these  islands  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Americans  have  done 
in  the  Sandwich   Islands,  and  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
Madagascar — ^that  is,  if  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society  can  be  per- 
suaded, as  an  act  of  Christian  charity,  to  let  them  alone.    A  British 
Governor,  aided  by  the  naval  force  in  Polynesian  waters,  will  speedily 
put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade  which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up. 
Our  authority  will  promote  the  rapid  colonisation  of  the  islands,  the 
extension  of  cultivation^  and  the  development  of  new  sources  of 
industry  and  prosperity.    We  may  even  live  to  see  a  bank  established 
at  the  capital,  Levuka. 
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SOBIPTUBS    HiBTOBT,   TSOU    THl    CbEATION  TO   THB  BiBTH   OT  ChBIST. 

By  Andrew  Thompson.     Third  Edition.    Edited  by  C.  M.  Money. 
I^ndon :  G.  T.  Goodwin,  48,  Paternoster-row. 

This  tried  instmctor,  in  its  third  issue,  will,  so  fax  ficom  beii^g  anti<|uated, 
improTe  its  prerions  reputation.  The  information  is  oonveved  by  question  and 
answer,  and  if  this  form  of  sohoolbook  is  rather  superseded,  it  remains  to  be 
shown  that  it  is  superseded  for  the  better  by  the  cumbrous  para^phs  of  more 
reoent  systems.  To  those  unacquainted  with  the  original  edition,  we  may  say 
that  the  scope  of  the  catechism  extends  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  tbie 
Old  Testament,  and  the  difficult  history  of  the  Kings  is  esneoially  cared  for. 
The  reliraences  are  all  inserted,  though,  to  our  mind,  it  woula  have  been  better 
to  have  confined  them  to  the  margin,  as,  by  interweaYing  them  with  the  text, 
its  continuity  is  somewhat  impaired.  We  recommend  the  book  as  a  manual  of 
instruction  to  higher  classes  in  Sunday  schools  and  secular  schools  where  the 
critical  study  of  the  Bible  is  pursued. 


SpiBinrAL  LiYS  ak n  Powbb  ik  the  Chubohbs  :  How  shall  thbt  bb 
OBTAINED.  By  Benj.  Scott,  F.R.A.8.  London:  Elliot  Stock,  62, 
Patemoster-row. 

Thb  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London  is  well  known  for  his  Ohristian 
sctiTity,  zeal,  and  sympathy  with  aU  eyangelistic  efforts,  and  therefore  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  him  employed  in  giving  an  address  on  '*  Spiritual  Life  in 
the  Churches  "  before  the  Surrey  Congregational  Union.  That  address  forms 
the  substance  of  the  valuable  pamphlet  now  before  us,  and  it  is  supplemented 
by  Mr.  Scott's  aocoimt  of  the  Beyiyal  in  Ulster  in  1859 ;  John  Howe's  pre- 
diction, in  1678,  of  a  Beyiyal  which  was  to  come;  Dr.  Nettleton's,  of  Connec- 
ticut, account  of  the  work  in  New  England  in  1822;  and  B.  M.  McCheyne*s 
report  to  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  on  the  Beyiyal  in  Dundee  in  1839.  The 
positions  taken  by  Mr.  Sicott  are,  that  spiritual  life  is  not,  so  to  speak,  developed — 
It  must  be  bestowed ;  tiiat  Bevival  does  not  depend  on  a  trained  or  an  untrained 
ministn^,  nor  necessazily  on  a  professional  miuiBtry,  nor  on  any  order  of  service, 
style  of  preaching,  or  singing ;  nor  on  the  merit  ofUie  church,  nor  organization, 
nor  the  contribution  of  xx^oney ;  but  it  is  to  be  looked  for  as  the  free  bestowment 
of  God's  soverei^  grace.  The  appeals  founded  iipon  these  conclusions  are 
forcible  and  judicious,  and  we  heartily  commend  Mr.  Scott^s  pamphlet  to  the 
attention  of  all  our  readers. 


WoEDs  OF  Hope  and  Cohfoet  to  those  ik  Soubow.  Dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  the  Queen.  London:  Hurst  k  Blackett,  Great  Marl- 
borougb-street. 

Althouob  the  £Eu>t  is  not  stated  in  this  volume,  it  is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  production  of  Mrs.  Julius  Hare,  the  sister  of  the  late  Mr.  Maurice.  It  was 
privately  printed  a  few  years  since,  and  having  been  greatly  priced  by  the 
Queen,  at  Her  Misgesty's  request,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  whom  the 
letters  of  which  it  consists  were  addressed,  it  is  now  openly  published.  It  is 
fraught  with  rich  S<»iptnral  consolation,  and  it  is  cause  for  thankfulness  th^t 
our  loved  Sovereign  has  openly  avowed  her  personal  interest  in  the  consoling 
truths  whidi  it  emorces. 
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The  Alton  Sebhonb.    By  Attgtjstus  W.  Habe.    London :  W.  Isbister 

^     and  Co.,  56,  Ludgate-hill.     1874. 

The  Alton  Sermons  obtained,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  ap<n>nlarLty 
which,  at  that  time,  had  rarely  been  equalled,  and  passed  through  many 
-editions.  They  have  for  some  time  past  been  out  of  print,  and  to  the  younger 
part  of  our  own  generation  are  comparatiYely  unknown.  But  the  referenoes  to 
them  in  those  remarkable  volumes  **The  Memorials  of  aQuiet  Life,"  haye 
-created  a  new  interest  in  t^em,  and  their  appearanoe  in  this  edition,  uniform 
with  the  ''  Memorials,"  is  the  result  of  that  interest.  Augustus  W.  Hare,  like 
Prederiok  W.  Bobertaon  and  Edmund  Hull,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
known  only  to  a  very  limited  circle  of  friends,  bnt  by  all  who  knew  him  he  wai 
regarded  with  intense  admiration  and  affection.  His  sermoae  were  published 
shortly  afbar  his  death,  and  at  once  attracted  general  attentioflu  Nor  can  we 
be  surprised  at  this.  They  are,  indeed,  valuablo  sermons,  presenting  a  won- 
derful combination  of  the  first  and  highest  qualities — earnest,  independent 
thought,  mature  scholarship,  skilful  illustration,  and  ^preat  plainness  of  speech. 
The  sermons  were  preparea  for  the  rustic  worshippers  m  a  small  village  churchy 
but  with  what  tiioroughness,  what  earnestness,  what  love !  Such  words  as 
these— wise,  pointed,  and  practical,  suffused  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  Gk>spel, 
and  commending  tiie  Gospel  to  every  man's  conscience — such  words  must  be 
treasured  in  the  memory.  Augustus  Hare's  Ohristiaaity  was  muily  and 
vigorous ;  free  from  the  vague  sentimentality  which  is  so  much  in  vogue  among 
certain  writers  of  the  Broad  Ohurch  school ;  and  his  sermons  are  in  miUiv 
respects  models  which  preachers  in  our  own  day  wotdd  do  well  to  study.  We 
hQi^tily  welcome  their  xeappearanoe  in  so  appropriate  a  form« 

Sib  Dostalb  McLsod,  C.B.,  E.C.G.L :  A  Bjbcobd  of  Foxtv-two  Yxijts' 
Serviox  nr  India.  By  Major^en.  E.  Lake.  London:  Beligious 
Tract  Society. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  biography  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  cluster 
of  Christian  men  who  have  nobly  served  God  and  their  country  in  India  of 
late  years.  His  retirement  from  active  service  led  to  the  adoption  of  Christian 
labour  at  home ;  and  he  was  on  an  expedition  of  the  kind  when,  in  attempting 
to  enter  a  train  in  motion  on  the  Metropolitan  District  BaHway,  he  met  with 
his  death,  in  November,  1872.  Peaoenilly,  confidently,  and  even  joyfully, 
be  breathed  his  last.  Thus  passed  away  suddenly,  from  the  midst  of  loving 
friends,  one  of  whom  it  has  been  justiy  remarked  that  "  Wherever  he  wen^ 
his  presence  was  like  sunshine,  and  the  sunshine  was  the  refiection  of  another 
Presence,  even  of  Him  of  whom  it  is  said,  '  In  Thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy.' " 
It  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  that  Sir  Donald  McLeod  was 
baptized  at  Monghyr  by  the  late  Mr.  Leslie,  in  the  year  1831. 

A  Mehobiai.  of  the  late  Bev.  Thomas  Bikkey,  LL.D.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  JeHxSTOirGHToir,D.D.  London:  Hodder^Stonghtoui Paternoster- 
row. 

The  newspapers  have  so  extensively  made  known  Mr.  Binney's  testamentary 
charge  that  no  memoir  of  him  should  be  published,  tiiat  we  cannot  refrtdn  from 
an  expression  of  surprise  that  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  should  have 
thus  speedily  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  his  wishes.  Three  funeral  addresses 
and  two  funeral  sermons,  prefaced  by  more  than  six^  P&g^  of  biography,  may 
be  reasonably  taken  to  constitute  "  the  new  pang"  added  to  death,  whioh  one  of 
our  modem  wits  represented  as  being, — a  memoir.  AU  that  was  said  by  the 
honoured  brethren  employed  in  the  services  herein  recorded  was  appropriate  to 
the  occasion ;  but  the  sefr-negation  which  dietated  tbe  request  of  ^e  departed 
saint  ought  to  have  been  respected  at  any  cost. 
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The  Child's  History  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  Earliest  Historic  Notice 
to  the  Present  Time.  Bj  Fbakcis  Roubiliac  Gosjdjlb^  C.E.,  &c.  W. 
Isbister  and  Co.,  56,  Ludgate-hill,  London.    1874. 

Mb.  Coitder  has  produced  a  work  in  which  the  little  folks  are  sure  to  take  an 
interest.  He  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  history  of  Palestine  for  four  thou- 
sand years,  connecting,  in  unbroken  thread,  the  record  of  Nehemiah  witii  those 
of  the  Evangelists,  and  the  aooount  given  by  Josephus  with  that  of  the  Sieur 
do  Joinville ;"  and  he  does  this  in  a  very  pleasant  style.  His  history  will 
enable  children  to  realise  more  vividly  the  Smpture  narratives — to  understand 
better  the  grandeur,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Oity ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  events  not  recorded  in  Scri|)ture,  especially 
during  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  work  is  well  got  up,  and  illustrated  v^th 
capitsd  engravings  on  wood. 

Whebon's  Cohmentabt  oir  the  New  Testament.  The  Gospels: 
I.  Mattkevit — Mask.    London :  Hodder  ft  Stoughton,  Paternoster-row. 

Dr.  Wheoon  is  a  mimster  of  the  American  Episcopal  Methodist  Church. 
His  work  presents  indubitable  proof  of  learned  ana  devout  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tnies.  His  system  of  annotation  is  eminently  synoptical  and  historically 
scientific  rather  than  exegetical.  There  is  considerable  freshness  and  vigour 
in  Dr.  Wheden's  oominents ;  and,  although  'we  cannot  endorse  his  views  of 
baptism,  we  gladly  welcome  his  work  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  numerous 
expository  volumes  on  the  New  Testament.  The  maps,  diagrams,  and  other 
illustrations  it  contains  are  carefully  prepared,  and  it  will  be  found  a  most 
useful  auxiliary  to  the  labours  of  the  Christian  teacher. 


WiTHiir   AKD   Without:   A  Chuboh  RBTaospxcT  op  Thikty  Yeabs. 
By  Henry  AUon,  D.D.    London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Paternoster-row. 

Be.  Allon  gives  us  in  these  pa^  a  very  pleasing  review  of  his  thirty  years' 
pastorate  at  Union  Chapel,  islington,  and  of  tike  changes  which  have  afiPected 
religious  life  in  England  during  that  period.  The  portion  of  the  memoir  which 
is  personal  is  written  gracefully  and  tenderly,  and  that  which  is  public,  accu- 
rately and  forcibly.  We  trust  that  our  friend  may  be  spared  very  many  yean 
to  be  even  more  abundantly  honoured  and  useful  than  in  the  past. 

The  Family  Wobshif  Book.    Part  I.    London :  8.  Bagster  k  Sons,  15, 
Paternoster-row. 

The  purpose  of  this  Book  is  to  furnish  an  arrangement  of  Sacred  ScripturOy 
suitable  for  reading  in  family  worship.  The  order  observed  is  chronolo^cal, 
and  a  brief  commentary,  wholly  Scriptural,  is  appended  to  each  of  the  selections. 
The  editorial  and  typographical  execution  of  the  work  exhibit  the  perfect 
beauty  of  all  that  proceeds  m>m  the  presses  of  Messrs.  Bagster. 


The  Pictobiai.  Dictiokaby  of  the  Bible.  New  Edition,  with  BiUiisal 
Maps  and  Engravings.  Farts  I.,  XL,  lU.,  lY.  London  and  Glasgow : 
Messrs.  W.  K.  McPhun  &  Co. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  thoroughly  useful  book ;  but  the  parts  submitted  to 
our  notice  are  so  defective  and  dirty,  and  the  plates  which  famish  the  engravings 
are  so  thoroughly  worn  out,  that  we  must  request  the  respected  publishers  to 
send  us  a  more  sighUy  copy  before  we  can  recommend  our  readers  to  beoomo 
its  purchasers. 
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^t  not  jfail^bs,  kt  StMrng  * 


O  Faint  and  feeble-heaxted  I 

Why  thoB  oasfc  down  with  fear  P 
Ereah  aid  shall  be  imparted ; 

Thy  God  unseen  is  near. 
His  eye  can  never  slumber : 

He  marks  thy  cruel  foes, 
Obscsres  their  strength  and  number ; 

And  aU  thy  weakness  knows. 

Thouffh  heavy  clouds  of  sorrow 

Mflike  dark  thy  path  to-day, 
There  may  shine  forth  to-monow 

Once  more  a  cheering  ray. 
Doubts,  sriefs,  and  foes  assailing, 

Oonceiu  heaven's  fair  abode ; 
Yet  now,  faith's  power  prevaiHng, 

Should  stay  thy  mina  on  Gk>d. 

•  From  jBMffM  by  Charlotte  SUiott.    Beligions  Trset  Society. 


Ittfos  of  %  CJort^es. 

NEW  CHAPELS  OPENED. 

Accrington  (Bev.  G.  'V^Uiams),  Maroh  19th. 
Bromham,  mLts,  April  13th. 

INYITATIONS  AGGEFTED. 

Barrett,  Bev.  E.  P.  (BromsCTovej,  Hereford. 

Brown,  Bev.  J.  0.  (Perth),  l)unaee. 

Oolville,  Bev.  J.  S.  (Market  Harborough),  Sudbury. 

Hillman,  Bev.  J.  (Barton  Mills),  Dewsoury. 

Lewis,  Bev.  T.  (Carmarthen),  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

Seddon,  Bev.  A.  E.  (Begent's  Park),  Kington,  Herefordshire. 

Smith,  Bev.  J.  (Wlnslow),  Chatham. 

BEGOGNrnON  SEBVIGBS. 


Bozmoor,  Bev.  J.  W.  Thomas,  April  6th. 

r.  J.  J.  Ijalton,  Api 
Dalston,  London,  Bev.  A.  Carson,  M.A.,  April  2nd. 


Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Bev.  J.  J.  ]5alton,  April  7th. 


Great  Sampford,  Bev.  J.  Bobinson,  April  3rd. 
Woodstock,  Bev.  L.  Palmer,  April  7th. 

BESIGNATIONS. 

Brown,  Bev.  J.,  Chipping  Sodbury. 

Bristow,  Bev.  J.  T.,  Stanwiok,  Northamptonshire. 

Clark,  Bev.  J.,  Eye. 

Evans,  Bev.  C,  Bickmansworth. 

Flanders,  Bev.  W.  M.,  Swavesey,  St.  Ives. 

DEATHS. 

Leeohman,  Bev.  John,  D.D.,  Bath,  Maroh  16th,  aged  70. 
Boberte,  Bev.  W.,  Aberystwith,  March  26th,  aged  73. 


THE 
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EIGHTY-SECOND    REPORT. 

Iv  the  Report  of  last  year,  the  Committee  expreiaed  their  wish  that 
they  might  he  furnished  with  the  means  to  equip  and  send  out  at 
least  five  new  hrethren  to  the  work  in  India.  It  is  with  thanksgiying  to 
the  Head  of  the  Church  that  they  have  to  announce  the  fulfilment  of  that 
wish.  The  losses  sustained  hy  death,  or  otherwise,  have  heen  made 
good,  and  a  clear  addition  secured  of  five  hrethren  to  their  staff.  In 
effecting  this  they  have  heen  indehted  to  the  Birmingham  Auxiliary  for 
a  gift  of  £5M,  as  a  memorial  of  their  jubilee  year,  but  the  growing 
oontribudonv  of  the  churches  give  promise  that  the  additional  charge  on 
the  funds  of  the  Society  thus  incurred  will,  in  the  year  to  oome,  be 
supplied. 

Not  a  moment  too  soon  has  this  reinforcement  come.  Early  in  the  year 
the  missionary  band  was  lessened  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Parsons,  and  by  the,  alas !  too  early  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Campagnae. 
And  now,  in  «  few  months,  aU  the  senior  brethren,  with  two  or  three 
ezoepdons,  will  be  at  home,  compelled  to  leave  their  posts  by  the  eflbcta  of 
bug  enduring  toiL  The  Rerds.  Dr.  Wenger,  J.  Bale,  J.  Trafford,  and 
J.  Williams  will  be  added  to  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Lewis,  J.  Lawrence,  J.  Page, 
T.  Martin,  and  T.  Evans,  who  are  already  seeking  in  the  more  genial 
climate  of  their  native  land  a  reinvigoratlon  of  their  powers,  exhausted 
by  the  labours  of  many  years  in  the  mission  field.  Their  high  character 
and  great  seryioesi  wiU  secure  for  them  an  affectionate  welcome,  and  the 
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well-deierred  esteem  of  the  churches  whose  "  messeDgers "  they  haTe 
so  long  been  among  the  heathen. 

The  Committee  have  also  had  the  pleasare  of  making  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  Ber.  L.  O.  Skre&md,  the  energetic  colleague  of  Mr» 
Boerresen,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Sonthal  Mission. 

Of  the  brethren  at  home  last  year,  our  veteran  missionary,  the  Ber.  0» 
Pearce,  accompanied  by  his  no  less  braye-hearted  wife,  has  returned  to 
his  eharge  full  of  hope,  and  confident  that  days  of  blessing  are  at  hand 
for  India.  The  Ber.  J.  H.  and  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  the  Bev.  A.  and 
Mrs.  McKenna,  hare  also  resumed  their  work,  both  Mr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  McKenna  having  most  effectively  served  the  Society  while  at  home 
by  their  intelligent  and  effective  addresses  as  deputations.  The  new 
additions  to  our  number  consist  of  the  following  brethren: — the  Bev. 
Hormazdji  Pestonji,  a  eonwrted  Parses,  who  oerapies  the  long  vacant 
post  at  Poonah ;  the  Bev.  W.  Green  way,  an  old  servant  of  the  Society, 
who  will  take  a  sphere  in  the  North-West  Provinces ;  the  Bev.  E.  C.  B. 
Hallam,  formerly  of  the  American  Mission,  who  for  the  pvesont  fills  the 
place  of  Mr.  Lawrence ;  and  the  four  young  brethren,  who  for  the  first 
time  leave  their  homes  for  Christ's  service  abroad,  viz.,  the  Bevds.  B. 
OuytoD,  of  Chepstow,  C.  C.  Brown  and  B.  Spurgeon,  both  of  London,  and 
J.  Mintridge,  of  Birmingham.  The  two  years'  probation  of  these  young 
missionaries  will  be  spent  under  the  care  of  the  senior  brethren  labouring 
in  Delhi,  Backergunge,  Sewry,  and  Jessore  respectively.  The  Committee 
have  every  confidence  that  the  devoted ness  and  zeal  which  have  led  them 
to  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  promotion  of  the  Bedeemer^s  glory,  will 
stimulate  them  to  the  greatest  assiduity  in  their  preparatory  studies,  and 
sustain  them  in  the  great  warfare  on  which  they  have  entered. 

Notwithstanding  these  additions  to  the  staff  of  missionaries,  there  are 
stations  in  Trinidad,  Africa,  China,  and  Northern  India  that  yet  remain 
to  be  filled.  The  unusual  drain  on  our  strength  demands  yet  ftirther 
efforts  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Mission.  In  view  of  this,  the 
Committee  have  directed  that  the  attention  of  the  incoming  Committee 
■hall  be  called  to  the  necessity  of  a  farther  increase  in  tile  nnmber  of 
missionaries,  and  have  left  their  opinion  on  record  tiiat,  at  least,  five, 
more  brethren  should  be  engaged  in  the  coming  year.  To  tlds  questieot 
therefore,  the  attention  of  the  Churches  must  be  directed,  and  ^t»  Com- 
mittee  will  have  to  rely  on  the  same  liberality  and  sympathy,  whiehf 
during  the  past  yeari  have  been  so  oonspionously  displayed. 
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BTATB  OP  INDIA, 

There  ui  no  ^need  in  the  preeent  report  to  add  to  the  testimonies  giyen 
in  finrmer  years,  which  establish  the  sneoessfal  results  and  growing  power 
of  the  labours  of  missionaries  in  India.  Eyeiy  year  enlarges  their 
nmnber  and  yalne.  From  the  pnlpit  of  the  cathedral  of  Westminster^ 
as  well  as  from  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  the  knell  of  departing  Hinduism 
is  tolled.  Notwithstanding  its  profession  by  at  least  sn  hundred  milliona 
of  souls,  and  that  enormous  number  falls  short  of  the  truth,  "  I  do  not 
shrink  from  saying,**  says  Professor  Max  MuUer^ "  that  their  religion  is- 
dying  or  dead.  And  why  P  Because  it  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day."* 
And  after  enumerating  a  few  of  the  many  deities  worshipped  by  the 
Hindus,  he  adds,  "  Ask  any  Hindu,  who  can  read,  and  write,  and  thinkt- 
whether  these  are  the  gods  he  believes  in,  and  he  will  smile  at  your 
credulity.  How  long  this  living  death  of  natioual  religion  in  India  may 
last  no  one  can  tell."  These  words  are  an  instruotiTe  commentary  on  the 
language  of  ike  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the^Hebrews  : — "  Now  that  whicL 
decayeth  and  wazeth  old  is  ready  to  yanish  away.** 

EFFECTS  OP  PREACHING. 

That  many  agencies  are  in  operation  to  produce  this  destrnctiTe  result 
IS  indubitable  j  but  by  unirersal  consent  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  the 
most  effectual.  He  who  is  wise  in  counsel  and  wonderful  in  operation 
makes  use  of  manifold  instruments ;  but  His  word  is  the  incorruptible  seed 
which  liyeth  and  abideth.  for  ever.  For  long  your  missionaries  were  as 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  A  response  was  rare,  and  the 
apparent  effect  a  momentary  and  passing  interest.  Yet,  judged  by  the 
numbers  who  haye  made  an  open  profession  of  Christianity,  the  results  of 
serenty  years'  missionary  enterprise,  in  the  gOTemorship  of  Bengal  alone 
are  pronounced  by  the  sererest  critics  to  be  not  "  yery  inadequate,**  while 
evidence  year  by  year  accumulates  that  the  seed  sown  "  by  all  waters," 
will  no  immediate  token  of  success,  is  now  bearing  firuit,  and,  in  remark- 
able ways,  ezhibitbig  Hs  undying  Ufb. 

The  reports  of  tbe  missionaries  continue  to  show,  as  in  former  yearst 
constant  and  assiduous  efforts  to  reach  every  class  of  the  community. 
The  stieets,  roads,  markets^  fidrs,  and  festlyals  have,  as  usual,  been  yisited, 
and  vast  numben  of  people  have  listened  with  more  or  less  attention  to 
the  Word  of  God*  In  a  few  places,  as  in  Allahabad,  efforts  are  being 
made,  both  by  Hindna  and  llnssalmans,  to  stem  the  rising  tide.  At  the 
last  ae]a»  a  Brahmin  priest  turned  outto  pveaoh  on  several  ocoasioiis.    It 
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if  an  unprecedented  eyent  for  a  Brahmin  to  ttand  forth  and  addrees  the 
Tnlgar  crowd.  <<The  idea,'*  tayt  the  Rey.  J.  B.  Bate,  "of  the  eacced 
person  of  a  Brahmin  standing  on  a  heap  of  sand  or  mbbish  and 
haranguing  a  seething  mass  of  people,  after  the  manner  of  a  Christian 
padre,  is,  according  to  the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  people  themseWes,  a 
shocking  innoyation ;  and  innoyation  is  more  abhorrent  than  yice  to  a 
people  80  intensely  cooseryatiye  as  the  Hindu.**  The  exasperation  of 
fulnre,  or  the  dread  of  the  missionaries*  success,  eyen  leads  to 
personal  assaults.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Bate  was  assailed  and  seyeral 
layage  blows  inflicted  from  behind  by  a  faquir.  His  books  and 
tracts  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  the  man  shouting  all  the  time 
"  Kill  him  !  kill  him,  he  is  a  destroyer  of  our  religion  !  '*  On  another 
occasion  a  dozen  of  the  followers  of  the  False  Prophet  rushed  fiercely 
through  the  crowd,  threw  off  their  garments,  and  raising  their  dube  high 
in  the  air  threatened  the  missionary  with  death,  if  he  dared  to  repeat 
what  had  been  said.  The  threat  was  unheeded,  and  the  truth  was  none 
the  less  fearlessly  proclaimed.  In  some  parts  of  Bengal*-in  Bikrampore 
—the  Rey.  Isaac  Allen  reports  that  the  same  spirit  has  shown  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Patna,  where  Islamism  has  long  held  sway,  opposition 
has  died  away,  and  any  display  of  hostility  is  frowned  upon  by  the 
audiences  who  gather  to  hear  the  Word.  In  general,  the  reception  of  the 
preachers,  whether  natiye  or  European,  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  ^  With- 
out question,"  says  the  Rey.  R.  J.  Ellis,  of  Jessore,  "  many  are  thinking 
about  Christianity  in  this  district ;  **  and  he  mentions  an  instance  where 
the  indiridual  referred  to  made  no  secret  of  his  conyietions,  and  eyen 
exhorted  his  neighbours  and  relatiyes  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.  On  one  occasion  he  was  surrounded  for  hours  by  a  band  of 
inquiring  Mussulmans,  who,  with  well-thumbed  Bibles  in  their  hands,  dis- 
cussed with  him  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross.  "  In  those  parts,**  he  adds, 
"I  sold  many  ScriptureS|  and  had  yery  large  audiences  whereyer  I 
preached.'* 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  8CBIPTURBS. 

It  is  a  ycry  noticeable  feature  of  the  yearns  labours  that,  to  a  yery 
large  extent,  in  all  parts  of  the  field  of  our  operations,  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  tracts  and  scriptures  has  been  abandoned,  and  great 
numbers  are  purchased,  at  a  small  price  indeed,  but  with  readiness  and 
pleasure.  Thus,  of  the  10,339  copies  of  yarious  portions  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture  issued  from  our  depository.  Dr.  Wenger  Mys  they  were^not 
gi\cn  gratis  out  sold.**     •'This,"  says  the  Rey.  G.  H.  Rouse. «' is  one  of 
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the  nuui/  pleMing  indioationa  whioh  we  have  of  the  readinen  of  the 
people  of  India  to  pnrehase  portiooe  of  the  Word  of  God.    Although 
the   prioe  charged  Ib  eztninely  email  (lese  than  a  halfjpenny  a  copy,) 
yet  it  is  ralBeient  to  preyent  the  hook  heing   aold  for  waate  paper, 
and  it  appeara,  therefore,  to  he  a  teat  of  the   sinoerity  of  the  deaira 
felt  hy  the  porehaaera  to  read  it.    It  it  Tery  eheering  that  oTery  year 
to  many  thouand  copiea  of  the  Gospela  are  thus  heing.  aoUt  var  Tariooa 
parte  of  India,— prohahly  nearly  100,000  portiont  of  Scriptore  heing  lold 
annually  hy  eolportage  ageney,  in  addition  to  the  lalee  from  depoaitorie% 
and  in  other  waya."    The  Rot.  IU  J.  Ellis  reports  that  1,900  eopiea  of 
parte  of  the  Scriptures  have  heen  sold  in  his  distriot,  many  of  them  to 
Massnlmans.     The  hooks  haye  moatly  heen  sold  hy  indigent  CShiistiass^ 
who  receiye  a  small  percentage    on  their   sales.      In  all,  upwards  of 
£80  have  heen  paid  by  pnrdiasers  of  oar  books,  in  the  coarse  of  the  year, 
in  this  district  alone.     In    the  thirteen  jonmeys   taken    by  the   Rer. 
W.  A.  Hobbe  and  his  native  assistants,  090  Gospels,  and  abont  120 
tracts,  were  aold  in  the  district  of  Btrbhoom.     In  Patna  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  have  been   safficient  to  pay  the    salary  of  the   colporteur 
and  his  traTelling  expenses.     "  I  took  with  me,"  says  the  Rot.  J.  D. 
Bate,  of  Allahabad,  "  on  each  occasion,  a  bundle  of  our  religious  pnblioa- 
tiona  in  the  Hindi  and  Urdu  languagee,  and  sold  a  large  number  during 
the  year,  especially  to  the  pilgrims  who  constantly  flow  through  the  heart 
of  the  city.     I  flrst  preach  and  then  offer  the  books  for  sale.     On  one 
occasion  I  sold,  within  about  seyen  or  eight  minutes,  as  many  as  sixty, 
six  pice-worth.    It  is  greatly  encouraging  to  reflect  on  the  extent  of  good 
that  may  be  accomplished,  by  these  heralds  of  Divine  mercy  being  oarried 
by  the  people  to  their  thousands  of  homes  throughout  the  land." 

This  enoouragement  is  justified  by  facts.     Often,  in  the  most  singular 
way,  persons  are  met  with  whose  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  shows  that 
this  mode  of  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.     The  most  remarkable 
instance  in  the  year's  reports,  is  an  incident  related  by  the  Rev.  R.  Bion 
of  which  an  abetraot  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  native  preacher 
Ram   Kanta.     It  is  now  thirty  years  ago  since  a  person  called  Sree 
Nath,  in   Bickrampore,  professed  to  receive,  in  a  way  unknown  to  us^ 
but  probably  by  the  falling  of  a  Bible  into  his  hands,  a  revelation  of 
the  names  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.     He  left  two  disciples, 
one  of  whom,  Radha  Krishna,  continued  the  work  of  his  predecessor. 
While  preaching  on  the  Baronee  River,  Ram  Kanta  met  with  one  of  hia 
followers,  by  name  Godadhar.     In  conversation  this  man  thus  explained 
beUef^— 


**  •  Aeoordiog  to  the  ooonumd  of  Sree  NmiJi,  we  am  ia  tke  hafcit  of 
nading  the  Bible  and  praying  together  and  eonHMnag  €lriet  to  bo  Ite 
Ineamatte  God.  We  believe  in  Him.  By  our  prayeni  maay  diaeaeed 
people  get  dlsliTeranee  and  have-bealth  restored.  M  any  one  among  na  ii 
guilty  of  foraioation  or  othar  grierona  aiDy  we  pot  bzni  oot  of  ovr  eongre- 
gation,  aocording  to  the  Apoatie  Paaraoommand';  bnt  if  he  fcrsakea  hia 
■in,  we  receite  him  again  according  to  tiie  ApoatTe^  inatrnetiona/ 

^  Hearing  all  tins,  I  (Bam  Santa)  told  him  that  thero  most  be  mnA 
Ihat  ia  fklse,  mixed  up  with  all  tfaia,  and  that  the  atatament  that  Sree 
Nath  and  hia  diaoiplea  had  raceived  power  to  work  miraclea^  eaCnnot  be 
torreet.  Upon  thia  GbdiiMlhar  aaid:  '  Toor  worda  axe  anrely  contrary  to 
tfie  Bible,  becanse  tiie  Lord  gaye  thia  promiae :  **  Lo,  I  am  with  yon 
alway,  eren  onto  the  end  of  the  world/'  Therelbre,  if  the  Lord  ia  with 
Hia  diaciplea,  can  they  not  work  miracles?'*  I  (Ram  Kanta)  aaid  a 
great  deal  to  him,  but  he ,  rejected  all  my  words.  At  last  Godadhar 
asked  me, '  Do  you  take  medicine  when  yon  are  ill? '  I  replied, '  Teat 
if  I  am  ill,  I  nae  medfoine/  Upon  thia  he  was  distressed,  and  said,  *  Yon 
act  against  the  Bible.  Christ  and  Hb  disoiplea  never  gave  sick  people 
medicine,  and  there  is  no  permission  given  in  the  Bible  anywhere  to  take 
medicine ;  it  is  rather  forbidden/  I  asked  him  where  it  was  forbidden  f 
He  aaid, '  It  is  written  in  the  Epistle  of  James  v.  14  "  Is  any  sick  among 
you  P  "  &c.  By  these  words  like  as  fornication  and  morder  are  forbidden, 
even  so  is  the  use  of  medicine  forbidden.  By  taking  medicine,  when 
you  are  ill,  you  transgress  an  important  command  of  Christ* 

'*In  this  way,  in  conversing  and  argoing,  the  hoar  of  eating  arrived, 
and  I  invited  him  to  dine  with  me,  but  when  I  told  him  that  I  ate  meat, 
he  refnsed  to  eat  with  me.  He  therefore  went  to  the  bazar  and  bronght 
his  eatables  himself,  and,  after  having  eaten,  said :  '  It  ia  written  in  the 
Bible,  1  Cor.  viii.  13,  "  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  thy  brother  to  ofibnd,  I 
will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to 
ofifend.^  On  this  account  we  eat  no  meat,  because  all  the  people  around 
ns  would  be  offended  by  it.' 

*'  Till  late  into  the  night  did  we  converse  together.  The  next  day, 
early  in  the  morning,  while  taking  lesve,  he  expressed  the  desire  that  if 
a  preacher  would  come  among  them  and  live  with  them,  they  would  fee! 
very  great  pleasure.  In  this  man's  hands  were  the  Psalms  of  David,  and 
on  the  title  page  were  these  words  written  : — 

1.  "  '  Obey  God's  commands. 

2.  «  «  Walk  in  the  true  way. 
8.    «f  <  Search  the  Soriptnrea.'  " 
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In  tbe  riewB  expreiod  by  Mr.  Bion  ia  hit  oonolvdisg  nmarks,  ike 
Committee  fblly  eonenr ; — 

^  No  one  wonld  be  more  glnd  than  myielf,  if  eoeh  belierfiag  conmoitfes 
«■  teem  to  eaaat  in  and  aromd  Serajdabad  aiieald  iaufeaae  a  hundredibld, 
hare  their  own  mode  of  wonMp  and  diweh  government,  aM  be  left 
«Ione,  provided  they  walk  aeoording  to  A»  Goap^  It  has  been  foe  aette 
yean  paat  and  ahall  be  my  care  for  the  ftitare,  to  apply  no  fbrther  taet  to 
profeaaing  oonrerta  than  that  of  fkith  in  oar  Lord  Jeeoa  Obriat»  manifbatad 
by  the  foraakiDg  ci  idolatry  and  tin,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  har- 
dened or  diaeonraged  by  ^  the  traditiena  of  men,''  toeh  aa  the  eating  of 
meat  and  the  fbrtaking  of  their  homea  and  villagea  naneeeatarily," 

BIBLICAL  TRANSLATION. 

In  the  work  of  Biblical  trantlation,  Dr.  Wenger  has  been  ftilly  oeonpied 
in  carrying  throagh  the  prett  hit  reviaed  editiona  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tettamentt  in  Bengali,  with  marginal  refbrencea.  The  Annotated  Gotpela 
pnblithed  last  year  are  appreciated  in  many  quarters,  net  only  in  Bengal, 
7>at  also  in  the  outskirts.    Encoaraged  by  the  reception  of  this  work  he 
has  prepared  notes  in  mannsoript  on  the  ilrst  nine  (diaptera  of  the  Acts. 
The  inquiry  for  the  Sanscrit  Scriptures  is  also  spreading.     In  reference 
this  gratifying  fact,  Dr.  Wenger  writes : — *'  Quite  recently  I  heard 
'from  an  old  man  of  respectable  stan£ng  in  native  sooiety,  who,  though 
not  himself  a  Brahmin,  is  on  very  friendly  terms  with  some  Brahmih 
pundits  of  his  town  or  tillage,  that  a  remarkable  interest  had  been 
excited  in  their  minds  by  the  perusal  of  a  copy,  or  a  few  copies,  ot  the 
Psalms  in  Sanscrit,  printed  in  the  Bengali  character  which  he  had  gv^ea 
to  them.     He  himself  is  a  Christian,  though  only  of  two  or  three  years 
^standing.  To  my  astonishment  I  found  that  he  had  committefl  to  memory, 
and  proceeded  to  recite  to  me,  about  one-third  of  the  61st  Psalm  in 
Sanscrit."     In  the  Lepoha  language,  spoken  by  the  people  of  Sikkim, 
near  Daijeeling,  in  the  Himalayas,  an  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  John  haa 
been  issued,  and  the  book  of  Genesis  is  in  the  press.     Besides  these, 
editions  of  the  Gospels  in  Bengali,  in  a  separate  form,  have  been  printed 
for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and   Mr.  Rouse  has  also 
prepared  the  Gospels,  with  explanations  of  the  difficult  foreign  words, 
and  a  Biblical  commentary  on  the  text,  for  general  use. 

Besides  an  edition  for  our  own  Mission,  printed  under  the  care  of  Mr. 

Rouse  and  Mr.  Etherington,  the  Committee  have  very  gladly  given  their 

•eonsent  to  a  reprint  of  the  admirable  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 

Hindiy  the  work  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Parsons,  for  circulation  by  the 
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North  India  Auxiliary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  ii 
bdng  earned  through  the  preiB  by  the  Rey.  J.  D.  Bate,  of  Allahabad. 
Both  Mr.  EtheringtoD  and  Mr.  Bate  have  also  been  engaged  in  other 
litnaiy  mod  helpful  work  —Mr.  Bate  on  a  dictionary  of  the  Hindi  lan- 
goage,  and  Mr.  Etherington  on  two  gramman  of  that  tongue,  one  of  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  GoTemment  schools.  At  the  request  of  the  Con- 
fersoee  whieh  met  in  Galcutta  in  NoTcmber  last,  Mr.  Bate  is  preparing 
to  eater  on  a  new  yeraion  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  executed  on  the 
Mune  principles  and  in  the  same  style  as  Mr.  Parsons'  New  Testament. 
This  arduous  task  will  be  tbe  work  of  many  years ;  but  the  Committee 
are  happy  to  learn  that  it  is  committed  to  the  hands  of  one  whom  his 
brethren  regard  as  in  all  respects  well  qualified  for  its  execution. 

In  a  somewhat  remarkable  way,  Diyine  Froyidence  has  brought  to  Mr. 
Bate's  aid  a  pandit  of  great  kno^r  ledge  and  learning.  The  history  of 
this  pundit  is  an  interesting  one.  Three  or  four  years  ago  he  became 
known  to  the  missionary,  by  an  unflinching  assertion,  at  the  preaohing- 
plaoe  in  the  city,  in  the  presence  of  crowded  audiences,  that  the  idolatrous 
practices  of  the  Hindus  were  unauthorized  by  their  most  ancient  sacred 
writings.  It  brought  upon  him  unmeasured  abuse,  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  outspoken  attacks  on  the  popular  system,  his  father,  a  yery  strict 
and  learned  Hindu,  rendered  his  home  intolerable.  Tbe  following  year, 
at  the  time  of  the  festiyal,  he  reappeared  in  Allahabad,  and  pursued  the 
same  course  of  opposition  to  the  religious  customs  and  ideas  of  his 
eonntrymen.  He  then  resolyed  to  stay  with  the  missionaries,  and  gaye 
to  Mr.  £yans  his  two  bronze  idols  as  an  indication  of  his  abandonment 
of  idolatry,  though  he  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Deistic  philosophy  as 
the  most  ancient  form  of  Hinduism.  At  this  time  he  went  to  reside 
with  his  wife  and  some  members  of  his  family  in  the  Hindu  part  of  the 
oity,  where  he  had  to  encounter  the  most  yiolent  personal  assaults  and 
the  bitterest  persecution.  He  soon  after  left  Allahabad,  and  for  nearly 
two  years  and  a  half  it  was  not  known  what  had  become  of  him.  In 
August  last  he  came  to  Mr.  Bate,  dirty,  weary,  footsore,  ill -dad,  and 
coyered  with  perspiration  and  dirt,  haying  joum^ed,  without  purse  or 
scrip,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  reach  the  missionary.  In  the 
intenral,  he  had  passed  through  the  deepest  affliction.  He  was  disearded 
by  hia  father.  His  brother's  life  had  been  sacrificed  because  of  his 
affection  for  him;  One  of  his  father's  wiyes,  who  showed  fayour  to  him» 
was  merdlesaly  murdered  by  some  unknown  hand,  by  boiling  oil  being 
poured  oyer  her  while  she  slept.  Soon  after  his  return  he  gaye  up  his 
Brahminieal  thread  in  the  presence  of  an  assembly  of  natiyea  met  for 
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Christian  inatruction  and  worship.  Six  weeks  after,  in  companj  with 
Imam  Masih,  he  went  to  fetch  his  wife  and  familj,  and  on  the  last  daj 
of  the  year  he  was  haptixed  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblj. 
Laying  aside  hui.  heathen  name,  he  will  henceforth  be  known  as  Shree 
Bhar  Bishwasi*  He  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Sansority 
which  ke  speakt  with  remarkable  fluency  and  power,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  science,  philosophy,  and  religion  of  the  Hindus  is  of  the  most 
extensive  kind.  His  attainments,  consecrated  to  Christian  work,  will 
proTe  of  the  greatest  yalne  to  Mr.  Bate  in  the  eiceoution .  of  the  task  he 
has  undertaken* 

THE  NATIVE  CHURCHES. 

The  movement  commenced  three  years  ago  in  the  villages  to  the  south 
of  Calcutta,  to  secure  the  self-support  of  the  churches,  has  thus  far  met 
>vith  gratifying  success.  The  fears  expressed  that  many  of  the  converts 
would  be  drawn  away  to  other  missions,  in  which  such  burdens  are 
not  imposed,  have  proved  groundless.  But  the  native  evange^st» 
Romanath  Chowdhry,  is  afraid  that  the  impending  famine  will  repder 
some  aid  necessary  in  the  present  year.  The  greater  portion  of  the  crop 
has  already  been  sold  to  pay  the  rent  due,  and  the  remainder  will  not 
suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  many  of  the  people  throughout  the  year. 
The  mere  labourer  will  starve  as  soon  as  the  working  season  is  over,  while 
the  land  set  aside  for  the  special  support  of  their  pastor  has  borne  but  a 
very  meagre  and  inadequate  crop.  The  cattle  plague  and  fever  epidemic 
have  also  yisited  them.  In  this  extremity  the  Committee  are  happy  to 
have  it  in  their  power,  through  the  liberality  of  the  churches,  to  render 
whatever  aid  may  be  required  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
stricken  land. 

The  similar  effort  made  in  that  part  of  the  Jessore  district  which  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Gogon  C.  Dutt,  is  being  manfully 
sustained,  with  every  hope  of  ultimate  success,  notwithstanding  the 
oppression  and  litigious  conduct  of  the  zemindars. 

In  "Delhi,  the  growth  of  the  churches  in  independence  and  piety,  the 
instruction  of  inquirers  and  candidates  for  baptbm,  and  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  have  been  steadily  kept  in  view»  and 
with  a  very  encouraging  measure  of  success.  The  churches,  now  eight 
in  number,  with  a  membership  of  180  persons,  have  for  the  most  part 
conducted  their  own  services,  managed  their  own  affairs,  and  paid  their 
own  expenses.  There  is  much  voluntary  teaching,  from  house  to  house, 
among  the  heathen,  carried  on  by  the  members.    The  new  church  formed 
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at  Snbsi  Mandi  hu  erected  a  bnilding  to  be  need  ae  a  chapel  and  sehool- 
boiue»  and  not  only  has  ibe  cost  been  met  by  the  people,  bat  they  have 
bad  the  tmst  deed  made  ont  and  registered  in  their  own  name.  *'  The 
indirect  inflnenoe  of  Ghriitianity,''  adds  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  "  is  visible 
in  improved  oironmstances,  better  clothing,  cleaner  honsesi  and  a  growing 
desire  for  education.  Experience  proves  in  India,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
that  the  religion  of  Jesns  is  a  most  effective  instrument  for  civilizing  and 
elevating  the  natives.  There  is  no  caste  too  low,  and  no  degradation  too 
deep,  for  the  Gospel  to  reach." 

It  Ib  with  deep  regret  that  the  Committee  feel  themselves  constrained 
to  notice  the  intrusion  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  both  into  Delhi  and  the  district  of  Backergunge, 
and  their  interference  with  the  discipline  of  the  churches  and  the  move- 
ments of  onr  missionary  brethren  occupying  these  fields.  By  this  course 
the  agents  of  that  Society  break  through  the  well  understood  rule  which 
has  hitherto  been  observed  by  all  other  missionary  bodies ;  and  by  their 
assumption  of  superior  authority,  by  the  claim  of  a  false  apostolic  com- 
mission, by  their  contempt  of  the  principles  of  church  order  prevalent  in 
other  Christian  churches,  and  by  their  unwarranted  denunciations  of  tho 
validity  of  the  ordinances  as  administered  by  other  communities,  they 
introduce  schisms  into  the  body  of  Christ,  and  cause  the  enemy  to 
blaspheme  by  the  disorders  and  contentions  they  encourage.  The  Com- 
mittee cannot  but  hope  that  the  Directors  of  the  Society  to  which  these 
missionaries  belong,  will  see  it  their  duty  to  check  this  unadvised  zeal, 
and  to  withdraw  them  ftx>m  the  places  into  which,  without  any  necessity 
whatever,  they  have  ventured  to  intrude.  The  field  is  the  world,  and 
there  are  vast  regions  in  India  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  other  lands,  when; 
as  yet  the  Gospel  has  not  been  preached,  and  where  Christian  labour  mav 
well  be  bestowed. 

CONFERENCE   OF  MISSIONARIES. 

In  the  last  week  of  November,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Missionary 
Ck>nference  was  held  in  Calcutta.  On  this  occasion  the  brethren  of  the 
North-West  Provinces  united  in  deliberation  with  those  of  BengaL  The 
meeting  was,  in  all  respects,  a  gratifying  one.  The  presence  of  the 
Master  was  felt  Much  harmony  of  sentiment,  and  agreement  on  all 
practical  questions,  were  exhibited.  Among  the  more  important  snlgeets 
which  reoeived  attention  may  be  mentioned : — the  education  of  native 
Christians;  the  best  way  of  diffusing  Biblical  knowledge  among  tho 
Churches;  the  new   Bengali   Ujmn    Dock;  the  evangelization  of  the 
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Ha]iom]iiedui8  of  Eastern  Bengal ;  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  Hindi  language,  the  training  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  heooming 
erangelisti  in  connection  with  the  Society ;  the  acceptance  of  candidates 
for  that  work;  and  especially  the  desirability  of  giving  some  of  our 
advanced  native  preachers  a  more  independent  position.  The  conclusions 
of  the  GonferencCi  on  these  various  points,  have  been  approved  by  the 
Committee,  and  mnch  attention  has  been  given  by  them  to  the  rules 
which  should  govern  the  appointment  of  native  brethren  to  independent 
spheres  of  operation,  as  home  missionaries  acting  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Committee.  Three  brethren  already  stand  in  this  rela* 
tion  to  the  Society— the  Revds.  Goolzar  Shah,  Qogon  C.  Dutt,  and 
Tarachnm  Baneijea.  The  Committee  have  now  accepted  the  services 
of  their  brother^  Homanauth  Ghowdhryi  and  two  more  have  been  received 
on  a  two  years'  probation.  The  duties  of  these  brethren  will  be  the  same 
as  those  of  the  European  missionaries.  They  will  act  as  evangelists, 
and  be  so  placed  as  to  occupy  a  sufficiently  wide  field  in  which  their 
resources,  energies,  and  gifts  may  have  full  play.  It  will  be  their  object, 
as  missionaries,  to  organise  their  converts  into  churches,  and,  for  awhile, 
to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  communities  thus  established. 
In  no  case  will  they  undertake  the  pastorate  of  churches,  except  by  the 
express  sanction  of  the  Committee.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  activity  of  our  native  brethren  will,  by  this  means,  receive  a  fresh 
stimulus,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  still  wider  circle  of  operations  will  be 
brought  within  reach  of  the  Society's  resources. 

THE   BENGAL  FAMINE. 

The  last  months  of  the  year  have  been  overshadowed  by  the  dread  and 
the  deepening  shadows  of  the  famine  now  threatening  some  of  the  fairest 
provinces  of  Bengal.  Millions  of  people,  from  the  loss  or  deficiency  of 
their  crops,  must  inevitably  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger  in  the  extremest 
form,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  relieved  by  the  energetic  action  of 
Government.  The  most  vigorous  measures  are  being  taken  by  the 
Governor-General,  and  his  coadjutors,  to  supply  food  in  the  famished 
districts,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  worst 
results  of  starvation  will  be  averted,  and  the  grim  march  of  want  and 
famine  be  stayed.  With,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  Dinajpore,  it  is 
probable  that  the  districts  in  which  our  native  Christians  reside  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  bear  that  extreme  severity  of  want,  which  must 
befall  other  less  favoured  parts.  But  the  rise  in  the  price  of  rice,  and 
other  articles  of  food,  will  entail  upon  them  great  distress.    The  savings 
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of  years  must  be  sacrificed  to  procure  provisions,  the  stipends  of  the 
native  pastors  and  preachers  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  their  absolute 
wants,  seed  for  the  next  sowing  must  be  procured  at  great  cost,  and  there 
are  yet  months  to  elapse  before  the  season  of  a  new  harvest  will  come 
round.  Assured  of  these  circumstances,  the  Committee  lost  no  time  in 
appealing  to  their  friends  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  their  brethren  in  the  Lord.  The  response  has  been  one  of  the 
most  generous  description,  and  in  the  five  weeks  which  followed  the  issue 
of  the  appeal,  no  less  a  sum  than  £8,126  was  placed  in  the  treasurer's  hands. 
It  has  come  from  churches  and  individuals  of  erery  grade ;  from  quarters 
in  which  our  general  operations  find  little  support,  and  with  ezpreaaiont  of 
sympathy  whieh  largely  increase  the  yalue  of  the  gift.  It  has  not 
trenched  in  any  degree  on  the  ordinary  sourcea  of  the  Society's  inoome,  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  pure,  generous,  and  cheerful  offsring  of  fraternal 
affection  from  the  Christians  of  this  country  to  their  tried  and  afflicted 
brethren  in  the  East.  Let  it  be  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  churches 
that  this  dire  calamity  may  lead  multitudes  to  reflect  on  the  follies  and 
wretchedness  of  idolatry,  and  on  the  worthlessness  of  the  goda  they 
serve.  May  they  be  led  by  it  to  return  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
souls  in  whom  alone  there  is  eternal  life. 

CEYLON. 

Although  the  missionaries  report  that  the  additions  to  the  churehes 
ore  not  so  large  as  usual,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
amount  of  work  done,  and,  aided  by  local  gifts,  a  new  district,  called 
Safiragam,  has  been  drawn  within  the  circle  of  our  evangelistic  effort. 
The  field  cultivated  by  the  Baptist  Mission  in  the  western  and  norths 
western  province  of  the  island,  is  a  region  containing  a  population  of 
over  530,000  souls,  "  If  the  great  work  of  evangelisation,"  remarks  the 
llev.  H.  K.  Figott,  "  does  not  seem  to  advance  so  rapidly  as  some 
could  wish,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  tme  missionary  aims  at  depth 
and  solidity  in  his  operations,  rather  than  extensive  superficiality."  That 
the  success  aimed  at  is  secured,  is  evident  from  the  steady  growth  of  the 
churches  in  numbers,  in  intelligence,  in  devotedness  to  the  Saviour,  and 
in  their  increasing  liberality.  Fifteen  churches  have  been  established  in 
the  districts  under  Mr.  Pigott's  charge,  with  a  membership  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  persons.  During  the  year  a  new  chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Medampe,  It  originated  in  1869,  in  the  desire  expressed  by 
the  inhabitants  that  a  station  should  be  formed  there,  the  Modetiar  of 
the  district  heading  the  deputation  that  sought  the  missionary's  aanstancC| 
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and  liberally  contriboting  towards  the  ereotion  of  the  bailding.  The 
groand,  worth  £100,  was  given  by  four  gentlemen,  and  the  foundation 
was  laid  by  the  Rer.  F.  D.  Waldock,  on  the  2l8t  July,  1870.  The  cost 
of  the  structure  has  been  £380,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  already 
beeu  contributed  by  those  who  will  enjoy  the  ministration  of  the  Gospel 
within  its  walls. 

The  liberal  rules  laid  down  by  the  Goyemment  have  greatly  stimulated 
the  growth  of  education,  and  enabled  the  missionaries  largely  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  schools  under  their  supervision.  Twenty-three  boys* 
schools  and  seventeen  for  girls,  containing  an  aggregate  of  2,136  children, 
give  to  those  who  resort  to  them  the  ordinary  amount  of  secular  learning, 
and  from  time  to  time  they  receive  earnest  instruction  in  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  churches  have  iu  the  past  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  in  the  schools,  and  it  may  confidently 
be  hoped  that  similar  fruit  will  be  gathered  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  the  Kandy  district,  the  labours  of  the  native  brethren  have  been 
actively  pursued,  some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  churches,  and 
the  very  considerable  amount  of  their  contributions  shows  the  interest  felt 
by  the  members  in  the  cause  of  .Christ.  The  chief  part  of  the  time  of  the 
Itcv.  C.  Carter  has  been  occupied  in  completing  the  revision  of  his  new 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  carrying  it  through  the  press.  The 
first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  have  been  printed,  and  Genesis  has 
already  been  put  into  circulation.  "  All  who  have  been  in  the  habit," 
sajs  Mr.  Carter,  "of  using  our  New  Testament,  are  glad  of  this  instalment 
of  the  Old,'*  and  many  of  the  members  are  subscribing  to  obtain  copies 
of  the  entire  volume  when  it  is  complete.  The  version  will  no  doubt 
have  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  criticism,  but  only  to  perfect  its  form,  and 
to  enablo  Mr.  Carter  to  remove  from  it  such  blemishes  as  may  yet  remain. 
It  is,  bej  ond  question,  a  great  improvement  on  every  previous  translation 
of  God's  Word  in  this  difficult  tongue. 

The  following  incident,  related  by  the  native  pastor  at  Gampola,  well 
Illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  futility  of  idolatry  is  sometimes  brought 
home  to  the  mind.  Among  his  inquirers  is  a  man  whom  he  met  during 
a  visit  to  the  village  in  which  he  resides.  "  In  conversation,  he  said  that 
the  god  of  their  temple  was  a  fearful  and  mighty  god,  and  that  none  but 
the  priest  of  the  temple  could  remove  the  food  set  before  his  image  with- 
out suffering  instant  death,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  remove  it.  I  said 
that  that  is  not  a  god,  and  his  belief  was  false,  and  that  if  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  priest,  I  would  not  only  remove  the  food  offered  to 
the  devil  (or  god),  but  treat  it  in  any  way  without  fear.     He  went  to 
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obtain  permission,  and,  after  keeping  me  waiting  a  long  time,  came  back 
and  said  the  devil  mast  have  seen  that  Christians  can  do  it,  bat  none  of 
any  other  religion.  From  that  time  he  began  to  inqaire  into  religion, 
and  I  gave  him  a  tract  on  Baddhism,  which  shook  him  so  mnch  that  he 
showed  it  to  a  nnmber  of  priests,  and  tried  other  means  to  get  it  answered, 
bnt  conld  not.  He  now  attends  the  chapel,  althoagh  he  lives  four 
miles  away.*' 

The  Committee  have  been  happy  to  welcome  home  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Waldock,  after  several  years  of  devoted  service.  So  soon  as  his  health 
and  that  of  his  family  will  allow,  he  will  renew  his  active  and  usefal 
labonrs  in  the  sphere  to  which  he  has  consecrated  his  life. 

CHINA. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  Itev.  T.  Richard  has  made  several  interesting 
jonmeys  into  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Shantung,  of  which  Chefoo, 
where  the  missionaries  reside,  is  the  seaport.  At  Ninghai,  twenty  miles 
from  Chefoo,  the  hostility  of  the  people  is  stated  to  be  intense.  Annoy- 
ances of  every  sort  were  employed  to  hinder  people  from  visiting  the 
missionary.  A  league,  indeed,  had  been  formed,  sealed  by  a  solemn  vow, 
not  to  allow  a  foreigner  to  visit  the  place  in  peace.  At  Laiyang,  a  large 
city  eighty  miles  to  the  south,  the  missionary's  reception  was  of  a  totally 
different  character.  Two  intelligent  priests  there  freely  discussed  with 
him  the  respective  merits  of  Christianity  and  Buddhism.  One  man, 
after  hearing  an  address  in  the  street,  followed  the  missionary  to  his 
home  with  the  qnestions,  What  must  a  man  do  to  be  accepted  with  God  ? 
Why  should  Christ  need  to  die  for  mankind  P  At  a  later  period  of  the 
year  he  was  baptized  by  the  native  pastor,  Ghing,  in  Chefoo.  Other 
two  men  were  found  to  have  given  up  the  worship  of  their  ancestors  and 
of  their  idols,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  grace  before  meals. 
Though  weak  in  faith,  of  their  sincerity  Mr.  Richard  had  no  donbt. 
Two  miles  from  the  city  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Lew  was  visited, 
on  whose  table  lay  three  books — ^the  Scriptures,  and  the  Confucian  and 
Taouist  writings.  He  said  they  were  all  true.  Much  conversation 
ensoed,  and,  later  in  the  year,  this  individual  was  also  admitted  by  Cbiog 
into  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  autumn,  a  visit  of  several  weeks' 
duration  was  paid  to  Chenanfoo,  the  capital  of  the  province,  300  miles 
from  Chefoo,  at  the  time  when  many  thousands  of  young  men  were  there 
for  the  secular  and  military  examinations.  Mr.  Richard  enjoyed  many 
opportunities  of  usefulness,  especially  among  the  military ;  and  after  two 
months  of  daily  instruction,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  baptiaing  a  young 
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liaatenanty  a  natiye  of  the  proTince  of  Honan*  Mr,  Bicliard  remarks 
that  the  home  idea  of  a  eharoh  reqaires  to  be  modified  when  applied  to 
China.  Oroape  of  ChriatiaDs  are  to  be  met  with  here  and  there,  but,  as 
a  rale,  a  ohnreh  is  not  a  number  of  people  meeting  together  for  worBhip. 
It  consists  of  indiTiduals  ''  who  worship  God  as  taught  by  one  book, 
penraded  by  one  spirit,  and  seps  rated,  as  some  of  our  members  are,  by 
more  than  a  thousand  miles.  Our  hope  and  prayer  is,  that  these  scat- 
tered members  will,  in  process  of  time,  leayen  their  neighbours  with  the 
Spirit  of  our  Lord.  All  of  them  have  to  bear  their  cross  when  they 
leave  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Brethren,  realise  their  position,  and 
pray  for  them  in  their  struggles."  The  Church  thus  constituted  now 
numbers  fifty  members,  seven  of  whom  were  baptized  during  the  year. 

Dr.  Brown  reports  that  2,869  persons  have  this  year  received  medical 
treatment  at  his  hands,  610  of  them  in  his  visits  to  the  country.  About 
forty  were  indoor  patients  during  the  few  months  there  was  accommo- 
dation for  them.  To  a  few  pupils^  Dr.  Brown  has  given  instruction  in 
medicine,  and,  lately  especially,  to  the  native  pastor,  Ching,  For  the 
religious  instruction  given  at  the  dispensary,  he  has  been  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartwell,  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission,  and  his 
assistants.  Dr.  Brown  calls  especial  attention  to  the  enslaving* and 
besotting  power  of  opium-smoking,  which  is  gradually  but  surely  sapping 
the  foundations  of  Chinese  life.  Bad  as  is  the  proneness  to  disease  that 
this  vice  engenders,  the  physicol  wreck  is  of  light  moment  compared 
with  the  utter  moral  ruin  wrought  by  opium.  Yet  it  afflicts  almost 
every  rank ;  the  only  class  remaining  nearly  free  from  the  vice  being 
the  agriculturists,  who,  fortunately,  as  a  rule,  are  too  poor  to  buy  the 

drug. 

AFRICA. 

The  truce  between  the  Bell  and  A'kwa  towns  has  continued  for  the 
most  part  unbroken,  so  that  the  missionaries  have  been  able  with  safety 
to  carry  on  their  Christian  labours.  For  several  months  the  Rev.  A. 
Saker  was  prostrated  with  illness,  and  at  length  was  constrained  to  leave 
for  home,  lliough  shattered  in  constitution,  the  veteran  missionary 
indulges  the  hope  that  he  may  yet  penetrate  farther  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and,  assisted  by  younger  hands,  build  up  among  other  tribes 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  The  Rev.  R.  Smith  has  also  sought  in  this 
country  the  health  which  several  years  of  labour  had  seriously  impaired. 
The  Rev.  J.  Fuller,  at  Mortonville,  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  nume- 
rous attendance  of  the  people,  some  of  whom  have  been  baptized,  and  he 
hs8  nearly  completed  the  new  chapel,  for  which  funds  were  furnished  him 
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by  the  churches  of  Jamaica,  on  his  recent  visit  to  his  native  home.  The 
new  station  on  the  Cameioons  Mountain  proves  to  be  a  spot  of  great  salu- 
brity. The  Rev.  Q.  W.  Thomson,  after  encountering  great  diffionlties 
from  the  want  of  roads  and  the  wild  nature  of  the  dittrict,  has  completed 
the  erection  of  his  house,  and  commenced  the  acquisition  of  the  language 
spoken  bj  the  people.  They  are  not  very  numerous,  but  are  found  scat* 
tered  about  in  considerable  numbers  in  small  hamlets  on  the  mountain 
side.  At  Victoria,  steady  progress  has  been  made.  The  colony  slowly 
increases  in  population,  among  whom  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  a 
revival  of  religious  interest  took  place.  Happily,  the  locality  of  our 
mission  has  been  spared  the  fatal  epidemic  which  has  swept  away  so 
many  Europeans  and  missionaries  in  other  rivers  of  the  coast*  Though 
sickness  has  rarely  been  absent,  the  gracious  Providence  of  God  has 
guarded   the  lives  of  all  who   are  labouring    in    the  Gospel  on  the 

Cameroons. 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  eight  churches  which  have  been  formed  as  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  the  Society's  missionaries  in  Trinidad,  now  contain  600  memben,  of 
whom  fifty-seven  were  baptized  in  the  year  now  closed.  Six  of  the 
churches  are  formed  in  the  settlements  in  the  interior^  while  thoee  in 
Port  of  Spain  and  San  Fernando,  the  principal  towns  of  the  island,  make 
up  the  residue.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  zeal  of  the  native  pastors, 
the  liberality  of  the  churches  in  their  support,  and  the  active  exertions 
they  have  put  forth  to  provide  themselves  with  suitable  struoturea  for 
Divine  worship.  The  general  supervision  of  the  whole  mission  falls  very 
heavily  on  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Gamble,  our  sole  missionary  in  the  island ; 
and  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  colleague  should  speedily  be  found  for  him. 
"  On  Tuesday,"  he  says,  referring  to  only  one  instance  in  his  active  life,  "  I 
rode  twenty  miles,  was  in  the  river  (baptizing)  forty-five  minutes,  and 
had  a  service  from  1 1  to  2.30.  While  I  am  strong,  I  rejoice  in  doing 
this,  and  much  more ;  but  if  I  fail,  or  become  unable  to  endure  such 
fatigue,  I  do  not  see  how  the  work  is  to  be  done.  I  will  do  it  with  all 
my  heart  as  long  as  I  can,  but  there  is  no  one  here  to  take  my  pUoe." 
The  Committee  venture  to  hope  that  they  may  be  able,  ere  long,  to  render 
the  help  so  earnestly  desired,  and  so  necessary  for  the  wellare  of  the 
mission  in  this  improving  island. 

Sixteen  islands  form  the  centres  of  the  evangelical  efibrts  that  have 
issued  in  the  formation  of  numerous  churches  in  the  gronps  of  islands 
which  stud  the  Great  Bahama  Bank.  These  communities  are  only  occa- 
sionally visited  by  the  missionaries.     Their  regular  religious  instruction 
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their  diie!pline»  and  the  adminietration  of  the  erdinanoes  of  the  Gospel, 
are  the  work  of  a  bodj  of  native  pastors  raised  np  apon  the  spot.  The 
nnmber  of  members  fUls  searoely  short  of  3,^00,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  entire  population  attached  to  the  mission  is  about  one-third.  With 
two  or  three  exceptions,  their  places  of  worship,  though  often  of  a  rerj 
hnmble  eharaeter,  haye  been  erected  by  themaeWes,  and  their  gifts  suffice 
for  the  wants  of  the  pastors  who  watch  oyer  them.  In  order  to  allow  the 
Bey.  J.  Davey  greater  opportunities  for  yisiting  the  islands  of  the 
northern  and  southern  districts,  the  Committee  haye  invited  the  Bey.  W. 
N.  Brown,  a  student  of  the  Calabar  College,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  late 
pastor  of  the  churches  in  Green  Island  and  Fuller's  Field,  to  join  him  as 
his  colleague  in  the  oversight  of  the  church  in  Nassau,  and  they  anticipate 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  he  will  have  arrived  in  New  Provi- 
dence for  this  purpose.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  Mr.  Ilavey  visited 
Puerto  Plata  and  the  Turk's  Islands  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  and 
his  report  encourages  them  to  carry  forward  the  plan  of  extending  their 
work  in  the  island  of  San  Domingo.  This  object  will  be  included  within 
the  range  of  Mr.  Davey's  labours.  In  Inagua,  the  chief  island  of  the 
central  district,  the  Rev.  W.  Littlewood  continues  to  reap  the  reward  of 
his  diligent  labours.  ''  The  native  pastom,"  he  states,  '*  have  given  great 
satisfaction,  and  have  not  laboured  in  vain.  Upon  the  whole,  we  find 
ample  encouragement  to  press  forward  in  the  work  of  our  adorable 
Master,  and  we  beg  an  interest  in  your  continued  sympathies  and 
prayers." 

The  hopes  indulged  in  with  respect  to  Hayti,  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Hawkes  to  occnpy  the  post  of  our  late  estimable  missionary, 
the  Rev.  W,  H.  Webley,  have  met  with  disappointment,  to  the  deep  regret 
of  the  Committee.  The  complete  failure  of  Mr.  Hawkes'  health  rendered  his 
return  to  this  country  absolutely  necessary.  In  this  strait,  the  Committee 
have  turned  their  attention  to  Jamaica  for  a  supply  of  labourers.  For 
some  time  past  there  has  been  a  desire  among  the  churches  there  to  esta* 
blish  a  mission  in  Hayti,  and  proposals  to  this  end  were  laid  before  the 
Committee  some  months  ago,  by  the  Revds.  B.  Millard  and  J.  E.  Hender- 
son. The  way  being  now  open,  the  Committee  have  applied  to  the 
Raptist  Union  of  Jamaica,  for  one  of  their  number  to  occupy  the  station 
at  Jacmel,  where  he  will  be  supported  from  the  funds  of  the  Society ;  while 
one  of  the  churches  at  Clifton  has  offered  to  assist  the  Jamaica  churches  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  second  missionary,  to  be  under  their  direotiou,  in  a 
station  contiguous  and  mutually  helpful  to  the  central  station  of  the  Society. 
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Hie  Committee  rejoice  fn  tbe  missionary  zeal  of  the  oliarches  of  Jamaica, 
and  will  be  glad  if  Hayti,  as  well  as  Africa,  shall  share  their  sympathies 
and  Christian  exertions.  They  wonTd  hail  the  time  when  all  the  islands 
of  the  West  may  he  entirely  relinqoished  to  them  as  the  sphere  of  their 
•tietite  eyangelistie  openidons. 


JAMAICA. 

From  Jamaica  the  Committee  continue  to  receive  the  most  gratifying 
information  of  prosperity  and  progress.  In  the  census  of  1871,  not  less 
than  112,604  persons  were  returned  as  Baptists — ^rather  more  than  one-fifth, 
or  22^  per  cent.,  of  the  entire  population,  which  is  reported  to  have 
-attained  is  that  year  to  506,151  souls.  In  the  report  presented  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Jamaica  Baptist  Union  in  February  last,  the  Union 
was  found  to  embrace  one  hundred  and  ten  churches,  with  a  memberahip 
of  21,426  persons.  Churches  not  connected  with  the  Union,  or  which 
have  made  no  return,  bring  up  the  number  of  m^^lber8  to  oyer  24,000  in- 
dividuals, the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Society. 
About  three  thousand  more  are  seeking  fellowship  with  the  people  of 
the  Lord.  The  Union  speaks  with  gratitude  of  the  freedom  from  the 
inroads  of  death  enjoyed  by  the  pastorate  of  the  churches  during  the  year. 
Several  of  the  pastors  are  advanced  in  years,  and  are  suffering  from  the 
infirmities  of  age ;  one  of  them,  the  venerable  James  M.  Fhillippo,  has 
reached  the  jubilee  of  his  missionary  life  in  Jamaica,  but  all  are  still  able 
to  labour  for  the  spread  of  the  Hedecmer's  Kingdom.  The  Committee 
have  rejoiced  to  aid  the  Rev.  E.  Millard  to  enter  upon  the  pastorate  of 
the  churches  at  Gumey's  Mount  and  Mount  Feto,  by  contributing  the  cost 
of  his  outfit  and  passage,  while  they  have  continued  to  sustain,  from  the 
fund  raised  for  the  purpose,  the  two  brethren,  Messrs.  'Williams  and  Bees, 
•sent  out  two  years  ago.  The  returns  of  the  year  show  that  1,277  persons  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ,  and  that  there  is  a  clear  increase  of  786  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  churches.  The  losses  by  death  have  been  considerable, 
and  the  exclusions  have  been  somewhat  larger  than  last  year.  Droughts 
and  floods  have,  in  some  measure,  affected  the  congregations.  Still,  the 
•churches  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  hopefulness,  and  their  reports  speak 
of  good,  often  crowded,  attendance,  on  the  public  worship  of  God. 
"  Feace,  love,  and  harmony  are  enjoyed  by  the  large  majority  ;  baek- 
sliders  are  seeking  restoration,  and  inquirers  are  coming  forward  to  be 
ftnroled.'*    Much  liberality  has  been  shown  in  many  of  the  churches  in 
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TCipeet  to  bdHdiay  opsntiom,  tm  wvll  Min  tkeoo&tri^Btimitfld  the  mrpport 
«f  the  Oospel,  iMfh  id  home  tnd  abroad.  **  Ob  the  whote,**  oajo  the 
Beport  m  ito  eoadMUNi,  «*  wo  may  well  t^o  eonvage,  and  feooWe,  if  oar 
Ihpoo  bo  iparod,  to  oarrf  on  oar  Maoler't.  ircMit  dwing  the  next  tweline 
montfao  wi«h  oaiuootaoas  hopefUnew,  and  aidovr.  The  fhtfaen  and 
ftnodera  of  the  nnion  hsfo  paMod  away ;  a  jovnger  geaieratiott  haa  wo 
ooBiipletelj  itopped  into  their  plaees,  that  there  remain  on  the  lilaad  <mty 
itaee  Baptist  Miarionariea  that  over  preaohed  to  fllaTeo.  These  three,  and 
a  fcw  others  who  entered  the  field  at  the  oommencement  of  partial  freedom 
ia  1884,  ars  all  advaneed  in  years,  and  must  soon  eeaae  from  their  labonrs 
and  enter  into  rtst.  In  these  happier  days,  onr  ministers,  officers,  and 
nembera  of  chardiea  are  at  perftet  liberty  to  spend,  and  be  spent,  in  the 
eaoee  of  Christ,  withoat  let  or  hindrance,  and  should  therefore  at  once 
and  persistently  put  forth  all  their  energies  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  in  which  Qod  has  cast  our  lot,  may  become,  throughoat  its  entire 
length  and  breadth,  a  people  consecrated  to  the  serrice  of  the  Lord,  Onr 
predeoessors  went  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed-— eeed  which  lay 
kmg  buried  in  the  dust.  In  due  time  the  seed  sprang  up :  our  eyes  have 
beheld  some  stages  of  its  growth ;  the  other  stages  are  fully  assured  to 
«B ;  for  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken.  The  work  must  go  on,  and  long, 
perhaps,  after  our  heads  have  been  laid  beneath  the  clods  of  the  yalley, 
other  husbandmen  shall  come  in  at  the  maturity  of  the  grain,  and  they — 

Will  ihoat  to  Bee  the  harrest  yield 
▲  welcQiiie  load  of  loyfol  ahe&TFet." 


CALABAR  COLLEGE. 

The  work,  both  of  the  College  and  the  Church  in  East  Queen  Street, 
Kingston,  has  proceeded,  without  interruption,  and  there  have  been  evident 
tokens  of  the  Master's  promised  presence  and  blessing.  Seven  theological 
students  and  fifteen  Normal  School  students  have  been  under  training. 
The  High  School  has  numbered  fifty-six  scholars  in  average  attendance. 
The  Day  School,  from  various  causes,  has  fiuctuated,  and  the  attendance, 
on  the  whole,  has  not  been  equal  to  that  of  former  years.  Of  the  Normal 
School  students,  six  have  completed  their  term  of  residence  in  the  Institu- 
tion, and  are  already  engaged  in  keeping  schools  in  connection  with  the 
mission  churches.  In  almost  every  instance  the  schoolmastoM  are  also 
employed  either  as  preachers  or  in  conducting  Sunday  services  for  their 
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respeetive  ministen.  Of  the  Theologioal  stndenttp  one  is  deeiroue  of 
deyotiog  himielf  to  miisioBary  semoe  in  Hay ti»  end  another  in  Afiriea, 
For  the  coming  aeeaion  ihxee  appUcatiou  for  adminion  are  before  the 
Committee  in  the  theological  department}  and  Mven  for  the  Normal  School 
department.  The  complement  of  students  will  therefore  he  maintained  in 
both  sections  of  the  Institution.  The  CSommittee  greatly  rqoioe  in  the 
growing  yalae  of  the  important  work  in  which  the  Bot.  D.  J.  East  and 
the  Hot.  J.  S.  Roberts  are  engaged,  and  gratefully  recognise  the  self-de- 
Totion  and  consecration  of  these  esteemed  brethren  to  the  adyancement  of 
the  churches  in  Jamaica,  both  in  secular  and  sacred  learning.  Every 
year  adds  to  the  number  and  fitness  of  the  native  pastorate  for  the 
service  of  the  churches,  and  establishes  the  great  value  of  the  Institution 
which,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  the  Society  has  snstained. 

BRITTANY. 

Notwithstanding  the  obstacles,  legal  and  otherwise,  existing  to  the 
spread  of  divine  truth  in  this  portion  of  France,  there  are  various  circum- 
stances which  dncourage  the  missionaries  to  hope  for  some  marked  evi* 
deuce  of  divine  blessing  on  their  efforts.  Past  labours  have  not  been  in 
vain.  "  It  is  an  unmistakable  fact,**  says  the  Rev.  A.  Jenkins,  **  that 
Romanism  is  on  the  wane,  even  in  Lower  Brittany.  A  deep  feeling  of 
animosity  against  the  clergy  now  pervades  its  population,  formerly  so 
devoted  to  its  priests  j  and,  whilst  old  prejudices  give  way,  a  apirit  of 
inquiry  has  set  in,  which  leads  us  to  hope  great  things."  In  the  villages 
visited  around  Morlaiz,  Mr.  Jenkins  has  met  many  interesting  proofii  of  the 
facts  stated.  At  Cter  Br&d,  a  hamlet  of  seven  or  eight  farms,  he  met 
with  a  most  pleasing  reception.  On  a  recent  occasion,  the  house  being 
too  small  for  the  number  resorting  to  the  meeting,  he  preached  in  an 
adjoining  field.  Since  1848,  open«air  preaching  in  Brittany  has  been 
unknown,  and  the  law  still  forbids  it.  Other  villages  have  afforded  BIr. 
Jenkins  a  similar  hearty  welcome.  He  especially  mentions  the  aid  he 
has  received  from  a  gentleman,  two  years  ago  a  priest,  but  who  now,  in 
the  face  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  his  friends,  openly  and  boldly  pn^ 
claims  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  In  Morlaix,  besides  improved  congre- 
gations in  the  chapel,  a  series  of  well-attended  meetings  have  been  held 
in  private  houses,  and  many  Roman  Catholics  have  gladly  availed  them« 
selves  of  these  opportunities  for  hearing  the  Gospel,  who  would  not 
venture  to  attend  the  public  worship  of  God. 
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The  report  of  Mr.  Leooat,  at  Tremel,  it  of  a  einiilarlj  encoaraging 
nature ;  and  the  Eer.  V.  Bonhon  informs  the  Committee  that,  in  St 
Brienoy  inereasing  attention  has  been  f^Ton  to  the  Word  of  Life^  Two  or 
three  interesting  eaees  of  oonTereion  have  mneh  cheered  him  in  his  exer- 
tions. The  yonng,  as  ireU  as  those  of  mature  age,  hare  witnessed  to  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  to  save  and  sanctify  the  sonl. 

NORWAY. 

The  additions  to  the  chnrches  in  Norway  have  been  nomerons,  forty- 
two  persons  having  pnt  on  Christ  in  baptism.  In  soTenteen  towns  and 
Tillages,  little  bands  of  belicTers  exist,  numbering  in  the  whole  378 
persons.  In  addition  to  the  five  brethren  more  or  less  sustained  by  the 
Society,  six  others  render  assistance  in  preaching  the  Word.  For  the 
most  part,  the  people  are  very  poor,  and  find  great  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  cost,  in  renting  suitable  rooms  for  worship.  This,  in  their  judg- 
ment, very  much  retards  the  spread  of  diyine  truth.  In  Krageroe, 
Skien,  and  Trondlgem,  the  want  of  chapels  is  very  much  felt,  and  the 
brethren  are  often  pnt  to  great  shifts  to  provide  places  adapted  to  their 
need.  In  Tromsoe,  a  good  chapel  has  been  erected,  and  the  cause  is 
very  prosperous.  A  still  better  building  has  been  erected  in  the  large 
and  important  city  of  Bergen,  at  a  cost  of  £1,302.  The  sum  of  £794 
was  collected  by  Mr.  Hubert  in  England,  and  £71  by  the  friends  in 
Bergen.  The  debt  still  left  on  the  boildiog  is  £437,  which  has  been 
borrowed  at  interest.  The  structore  contains  a  dwelling-house  for  Mr. 
Hubert,  in  addition  to  an  excellent  hall  for  worship.  It  was  opened  for 
Divine  service  in  the  month  of  August.  Sixteen  persons  have  been 
added  to  the  church  during  the  year.  "The  old  year,**  says  Mr.  Hubert, 
**  passed  out,  and  the  new  one  came  in  with  great  joy  for  us.  We  have 
much  reason  to  feel  how  great  debtors  we  are  to  His  grace  who  worketh 
after  His  own  good  will  and  pleasure.  He  has  done  great  things  for  us, 
whereof  we  are  glad." 

HOME. 

Although  the  Committee  have  received  no  detailed  report  from  the 
Bev.  James  Wall,  they  have  be^n  made  fully  aware  from  various  quarters 
of  the  seal,  assiduity,  and  success  with  which  Mr.  Wall  pursues  his 
labours.     The  divine  blessing  has  been  largely  poured  out,  and  a  eon- 
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sideimble  number  «f' penons  ha?e  professed  thefar  fritk  in  Chriit,  and  been 
united  to  the  Ohnreh.  The  proapeete  of  iMofkilneBs  «m  in  the  irig^oet 
degree  enoonragiog,  and  the  Comniittee  are  happj  to  state  tliat,  fhroogl» 
the  generoofl  kinAieM  of  G.  T.  Kemp,  Stq.,  and  eHwr  frisnd%  tiie  want 
of  a  saitable  plaee  for  meetinfp,  and  a  reeidenoe  for  the  niiflBanar7,» 
likely  ere  long  to  be  supplied.  The  Committee  Ibel  greadf  indebted  ia 
Mr.  Kemp  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  this  matter,  and  have  accepted 
with  thankfulness  the  proposal  he  has  made  to  them.  Mrs.  Wall  con- 
tinues to  distribute  large  quantities  of  scriptures  and  tracts,  while  the 
preaehing  of  the  CSross  oontinually  proyes  its  power  to  save  dwm  tint 
believe.  The  deep  interest  and  importance  whioh  attaches  to  Mr.  Wall's 
work  in  Rome  will  seeore  for  itj  what  it  deserves,  the  profound  sym- 
patiiy  and  the  devout  prayers  of  tiie  churches  *<whii^  are  in  Christ 
Jesus  "at  home. 


FINANCES. 

Encouraged  by  the  reception  given  to  thdr  proposal  in  the  last  Annual 
Beport,  the  Committee  lost  no  time  in  seeking  and  accepting  the  services 
of  several  candidates  for  missionary  work.  The  estimated  expenditure  of 
the  Society  was  at  the  time  about  £2,000  a-year  in  advance  of  the  ordi- 
nary receipts.  The  necessity,  however,  of  tendering  aid  to  the  brethren 
in  India  was  so  urgent  that,  relying  on  the  promises  of  Qod,  tSie  Commit* 
tee  resolved  to  proceed.  The  issue  has  justified  their  fsitlu  In  reporting 
on  the  financial  operations  of  the  year,  the  Committee  will  first  speak  of 
the  outlay.  The  total  expenditure  has  been  £84,610  Is.,  an  exoees  of 
£2,093  Is.  3d«  over  that  of  last  year.  This  increase  is  chiefiy  in  India^ 
where  the  additional  cost  of  the  expansion  of  the  Mission  bas  amounted 
to  £1,144  88.  6d.  The  sum  of  £480  more  than  last  year  has  also  be6n> 
called  for,  to  meet  tiie  expense  of  the  various  txnnslations  that  have  been 
in  hand  and  at  press. 

If  attention  be  now  given  to  the  sources  of  income  by  whidi  the  Committee- 
have  been  enabled  to  meet  this  expenditure,  we  find  that  last  year  there  was 
received  from  the  Bible  Translation  Society  the  sum  of  £1,240,  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  expense  of  the  African  version*  for  whioh  no  corre^ond* 
ing  amount  appears  in  this  year's  account.  This  is  also  the  ease  with  an 
amount  of  £366  7s.  Sd.  received  for  interest  from  the  Court  of  Chanceiy 
on  NichoU's  legacy.    In  considering  thit  year's  receipts^  the  absence  of 
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fhcfle  amounts  miut  be  vemambertdi  fcr  ths  df dootioni  Hum  wade  from 
iMt  jear'fl  income  had  to  bo  ptovtd^d  b^  «s  wall  aa  tbe  ohnmie  dUpmdtj 
of  £2,000  botweoa  tbe  ordinary  ezponditnio  and  tbe  xaoeipta.  The  Gobi> 
mittee  are  bappj  to  aay  tbat  ihia  has  very  nearly  been  acoompliabed,  and^ 
notwitbatandiog  tbe  large  defio&t  tbna  to  be  Apprebeadedt  tbe  e^qpeaditnre 
of  tbe  year  hae  been  met  witbln  £690  Ua.  lid. 

Tbe  actual  amount  reeeived  on  tbe  general  aeeouni  piows  to  be- 
£83,040  Oa.  Idr-rtbat  ie,  £UfiU  16b,  3d.  in  adyanoe  of  laat  year.  On 
analysing  tbie  inoxeaaei  ve  find  tbat  £1,062  fie,  Od«  more  tban  the  year 
pxeviona  baa  been  sent  up  by  tbe  cbnrcbea,  wboee  growing  intereat  in 
oar  work  cannot  be  more  empbatioally  ezpreaaed.  Tbe  anm  of  £500  baa 
come  from  tbe  Birmingham  Auxiliary  aa  their  Jubilee  Offering  toward* 
tbe  coet  of  the  new  miasionaries  ;  £204  2a.  2d.  from  the  Calcutta  press ; 
and  the  remainder  consists  of  various  small  items  for  special  purposes. 

From  the  cash  account  it  will  appear  that  while  the  sum  received  on 
tbe  general  account,  as  already  stated,  has  been  £33,049  9s.  Id.,  the  Trea- 
surer has  also  received  £2,147  16i.  4d.  on  account  of  the  Widowed  and 
Orphani^  Fund — an  increase  of  £870  10s.  8d. ;  on  account  of  special 
objects,  £1,031  18s.  8d. ;  and  for  the  Bengal  Famine  Fund,  £8,126  18s.  8d. 
The  grand  total  of  receipts  is,  therefore,  £40,255  17s.  Od. — the  largest' 
income  ever  enjoyed  by  the  Society. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  this  year  been  no  addition  to  the 
Legacy  Fund,  the  sums  received  under  this  head  having  to  be  supple- 
mented by  a  sale  of  coniols,  amounting  to  £264  Os.  8d.,  to  make  up  the 
average  sum  to  be  appropriated  to  general  purposes.  There  is  a  slight 
increase  of  expenditure  over  receipts  on  the  Widows'  and  Orphans^ 
Fund,  so  that  the  fund  is  indebted  to  tbe  Treasurer  £880  140.  8d.  The 
annual  gro?rth  of  this  fund  leads  the  Committee  to  expect  that  the  balance 
against  it  will  next  year  be  swept  away. 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  of  £868  Os.  lid.  in  the  cost  of  publica- 
tions. This  is  accounted  for  by  the  issue  of  5,000  copies  of  Dr.  Underhiirs 
little  work,  entitled  "  Christian  Missions  in  the  East  and  West,"  and  the 
enlargement  and  increased  circulation  of  the  MUnanary  JECerald,  The 
diffusion  of  missionary  information  is  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
missionary  spirit,  and  tbe  Committee  have  no  doubt  that  the  gro?nng 
intereat  of  our  people,  evinced  in  their  contributions,  is  largely  owing  to 
tbe  measures  they  have  adopted  for  this  purpose. 
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Thif  reviaw  of  the  year  is  calculated  to  awaken  our  deepeat  gtatitode 
to  the  Master,  whom  we  endeayoar,  however  feeblj,  to  serve.  The 
hopes  with  which  the  year  began  have  been  more  than  realised,  and, 
throngh  the  good  hand  of  Gk>d  upon  us,  the  field  everywhere  presents  the 
most  pleasing  prospects.  Two  of  the  oldest  associates  of  the  Committee 
the  Bev.  J.  "EL  Hinton,  ILA.,  and  the  Rev*  Dr.  Leeohman,  have  been 
called  to  their  reward  on  high;  others  are  nearing  the  river  which 
divides  the  battle-plain  from  the  scene  of  their  fritnre  joy ;  bnt  amidst  all 
changes  and  vicissitudes  the  kingdom  of  oar  Lord  makes  progress,  and 
we  think  we  see  the  dawn  of  the  day  in  which  the  San  of  Righteoosness 
shall  brighten  every  land  with  its  beams,  and  all  nations  become  sulgect 
to  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


THE 
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By  Eev.  F.  Trestkail,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

THE  perusal  of  a  book  which  deeply  interests  us,  naturally  awakens 
the  desire  to  know  who  and  what  was  the  author,  where  he  was 
bom,  what  were  the  chief  incidents  of  his  life,  and  the  peculi- 
arities of  his  character.  There  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion, 
that  John,  sumamed  Mark,  nephew  of  Barnabas,  and  son  of  Mary,  a 
pious  woman  living  in  Jerusalem,  at  whose  house  the  disciples 
frequently  met,  wrote  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name.  As  Peter 
calls  him  his  son,  he  was  probably  converted  under  his  ministry. 
From  the  manner  in  which  Luke  (Acts  xii.  12)  introduces  the  mother 
by  naming  the  son,  we  may  infer  that  Mark  was  well  known  to  the 
members  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  He  appears  to  have  devoted 
himself,  very  early,  to  missionary  life.  Hence  we  find  him  associated 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch 
(Acts  xii  25).  Thence  he  accompanied  them,  as  their  helper  and 
minister  (Acts  xiii.  5).  He  also  travelled  with  them  into  Seleucia, 
Cyprus,  and  Asia  Minor.  When,  however,  they  arrived  at  Perga,  he 
departed  from  them,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xiii  13).  After 
a  considerable  interval  we  find  him  again  at  Antioch,  whitiier  Paul 
and  Barnabas  had  come,  bringing  the  decision  of  the  Apostles  and 
Elders  of  the  Church  at  Jeruscdem,  on  the  question  whether  Gentile 
converts  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  rite  of  circumcision.  On  Paul 
proposing  to  visit  the  brethren  in  those  cities  where  they  had  preached 
the  Gospel,  Barnabas  wished  to  take  John  Mark  with  them.  To  this 
proposal  Paul  objected,  because  Mark  had  departed  from  them  at 
Pamphylia.  Strife  arose  between  these  brethren,  and  they  separated, 
Barnabas  going  to  Cyprus,  taking  Mark  with  him.  Subsequent  notices 
of  Mark  in  several  epistles,  prove  that  he  had  regained  the  esteem  and 
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regard  of  Paul,  for  we  next  meet  with  him  in  Rome,  during  the 
Apostle's  imprisonment  there.  Thus  he  writes  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians, "  Aristarchus  my  fellow-prisoner,  saluteth  you,  and  Marcus, 
sister's  son  to  Barnabas,  toucliing  whom  ye  received  commandments : 
if  he  come  unto  you,  receive  liim"  (Col.  iv.  10).  Afterwards  he  thus 
directs  Timothy :  "  Take  Mark,  and  bring  him  with  thee ;  for  he  is 
profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry"  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  In  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  Paul  mentions  liim  as  among  his  fellow- workers ;  and  the 
same  Mark  sends  by  Peter,  salutations  from  Babylon,  to  the  Churches 
at  home :  "  The  Church  which  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with 
him,  saluteth  you,  and  so  doth  Marcus  my  son"  (1  Peter  v.  13).  From 
these  notices  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Mark  was  well  known  to  the 
Christians  throughout  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor.  Early  Christian 
writers  assert  that  he  attended  Paul  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  ministry;  enjoying  his  intimate  friendship,  and  acting  as  his 
interpreter  or  secretary ;  and  that  he  finally  became  Bishop  of  the 
Church  at  Alexandria,  where,  it  is  said  by  some  writers,  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom. 

When  our  Lord  was  apprehended,  and  the  soldiere  who  had  taken 
Him  entered  the  city,  all  His  disciples  fled.  But  there  followed  Him 
a  certain  young  man,  having  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  his  body  (Mark 
xiv.  51).  linen  was  only  worn  by  persons  in  good  social  position; 
and  if  this  person — as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe — was  Mark 
himself,  though  he  does  not  record  Ins  name,  any  more  than  John, 
who  introduces  himself  into  his  gospel  in  a  similar  manner,  we  learn 
something  of  his  social  standing,  as  well  as  of  his  character.  He  is 
prompt  to  expose  himself  to  danger  when  his  Master  is  in  peril ;  and 
equally  prompt  in  flying  from  it ;  for  "  when  the  young  men  laid  hold 
of  him,  he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  fled  from  them."  We  have  here, 
as  Lange  observes,  a  psychological  prelude  to  Mark's  first  missionary 
journey.  His  ardent  desire  for  the  work  soon  brought  him  into  oon* 
nexion  with  Paul.  As  long  as  they  sailed  about  the  Mediterranean, 
or  remained  in  Cyprus,  or  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  everything 
went  on  welL  But  when  they  had  to  traverse  the  rough  mountain 
land,  where  much  toil  and  privation  had  to  be  endured,  lie  went  back, 
not  to  Antioch,  but  to  his  home  at  Jerusalem.  Hie  fervid  spirit 
brought  him  again  to  Antioch,  and  Barnabas,  who  knew  him  better 
than  did  Paul,  espoused  his  cause :  but  the  sterner  apostle  rejected 
him  for  his  want  of  steady  and  reliable  enthusiasm ;  and  he  retained, 
with  Barnabas,  to  the  old  and  more  comfortable  missionary  route. 

Through  all  these  changes  and  all  this  varied  experience,  Mark  was 
slowly,  but  surely,  advancing  from  the  impulses  of  enthusiasm  to 
heights  of  Christian  fortitude  and  self-deniaL  It  is  not  more  illustra- 
tive of  the  benevolence  of  Paul  than  of  the  growth  of  Mark  in  humi* 
lity  and  earnestness,  that  they  were  afterwwls  so  closely  connected, 
and  were  fellow-sufferers  at  Borne.  But  his  main  characteristics  do 
not  change.  Hence  we  always  meet  with  the  same  ardour,  which  is 
prone  to  expend  itself  in  rapid  morements  rather  than  to  bum  steadily 
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OIL  At  one  time  he  is  travelling  with  the  apostles ;  then  we  find  him 
in  the  fer  West  with  Paul ;  then  in  the  far  East  with  Peter ;  and 
finally  at  Alexandria.  He  thus  carried  on  his  evangelistic  work  over 
a  very  wide  area  of  country,  and  in  the  laigest  cities  of  three-quarters 
of  the  then  known  world.  Of  an  excitable  and  ardent  temperament, 
and  endowed  with  a  vivid  imagination  and  a  high  degree  of  enthu* 
siasm,  he  was  deficient  in  profundity  and  quiet  strength  of  character. 
Deeply  attached  as  he  evidently  was  to  Paul,  the  strict,  and,  perhaps, 
the  stem  persistence  of  the  Great  Apostle,  was  somewhat  too  powerful 
for  him.  The  warm  impulsive  character  of  Peter  was  more  congenial, 
and  evidently  exercised  great  influence  on  his  mind ;  and  in  die  inci- 
dents of  his  rapid  movements,  as  an  evangelist,  we  discover  those 
features  of  character  which  we  have  briefly  sketched. 

And  they  constantly  appear  in  his  gospel,  which  is  pervaded  by  the 
spirit  of  energy  and  impulse.  It  is  short,  without  any  very  distinct 
arrangement,  and  ends  abruptly.  What  he  records  of  our  Lord's  life, 
chiefly  belongs  to  the  more  active  and  stirring  portions  of  it.  Such,  for 
example,  as  His  disputes  with  His  various  enemies ;  His  severe  rebukes 
of  the  self-righteous ;  His  contest  with  demoniacs ;  those  miracles  in 
which  power  was  so  conspicuous ;  His  glorious  transfiguration  on  the 
Mount ;  His  passion  in  Gethsemane ;  His  death  on  the  cross  ;  and  His 
resmTection  from  the  grave,  together  with  those  transactions  which 
followed  that  memorable  event. 

In  like  maimer,  what  he  records  of  our  Lord's  teachings,  is  taken 
from  those  which  are  most  stirring  and  fervid.  His  enthusiasm,  too, 
finds  vent  in  his  choice  of  somewhat  imusual  words,  and  in  the  remark- 
able force  of  his  expressions.  His  descriptions  are  like  a  rapid 
succession  of  pictures,  and  his  memory  for  details  accurate  and  extra- 
ordinary. Though  naturally  more  inclined,  from  the  ardour  of  his 
temperament,  to  prefer  mastery  and  force,  his  tenderness  often  appears 
in  the  frequent  use  of  aflectionate  diminutives,  such  as  "  Little  daughter," 
"  little  maid,"  and  "  a  little  chUd.'* 

Though  his  gospel  records  little  that  is  not  found  in  those  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  it  yet  takes  a  very  independent  view  of  our  Lord's  life  and 
teaching.  He  omits  all  reference  to  His  relations  to  the  Jews,  and  to 
the  Jewish  economy,  and  refers  but  seldom  to  the  prophetic  Scriptures. 
There  is  scarcely  any  attempt  to  combat  Jewish  prejudices,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  Grospel  to  mankind  at  large  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  rather  than  to  be  carefuUy  developed  as  by  Luke.  What  he 
records  of  the  Saviour's  teaching,  he  records  with  great  brevity.  But 
the  wonderful  deeds  which  prove  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  axe  fully  and  most  graphically  described.  Though  the  account  of 
His  life  is  short,  it  is  full  of  action,  and  crowded  with  proofs  of  His 
illimitable  power,  unwearied  energy,  and  boundless  grace.  By  these 
peculiarities  this  Gospel  was  eminently  adapted  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  all  persons,  for  whom  what  was  practical  and  powerful  possessed  a 
strong  attraction. 

In  Matthew,  the  Eedeemer  appears  as  the  promised  Son  of  David — 
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the  Messiah — entering  on  His  Kingdom  by  the  paths  of  humiliation 
and  suffering.  In  Mark,  He  stands  before  us  as  the  Omnipotent  Son 
of  God,  Lord  of  the  world;  victorious  over  evil  spirits,  and  their  mighty 
leader,  the  Devil ;  over  mobs  of  infuriated  men  and  their  savage  rulers, 
over  winds  and  waves,  and  storm  and  tempest — ^in  truth,  as  the  Iion  of 
THE  Tribe  of  Judah. 

While  the  style  of  this  gospel  shows  that  the  author  was,  by  birth 
and  education,  a  Jew,  there  are  many  expressions  which  indicate  that 
the  writer  had  lived  among  the  Latin-speaking  peoples.  He  not  only 
uses  Latin  words  which  are  common  to  the  other  Gospels,  but  some 
which  are  peculiar  to  himself,  as  "  centurion  "  and  "  sentinel"  So, 
likewise,  in  the  use  of  phrases  denoting  religious  ceremonies,  or  the 
names  of  places.  When  Jordan  is  mentioned,  he  adds  the  word  "  river," 
not  necessary,  of  course,  to  any  one  resident  in  Palestine,  but  needful 
for  inhabitants  of  distant  countries.  He  speaks  of  "  defiled  hands," 
but  adds  the  explanation,  "  unwashen  " — an  explanation  superfluous 
to  a  native  of  Judaea.  'He  does  not  use  the  word  "  mammon,"  which, 
though  familiar  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  would  not  be  understood 
even  by  Hellenist  Jews  at  Rome,  but  the  common  term  "riches," 
which  would  be  understood  everywhere.  So,  likewise,  "  Corban,"  an 
Oriental  word,  is  explained  by  adding,  "  that  is  to  say,  a  gift"  And, 
as  Dr.  Campbell  observes,  the  sacred  writers,  therefore,  who  wrote  in 
Greek,  chose  very  properly  so  far  to  adapt  their  expressions  as  to  be 
at  least  intelligible  to  other  readers  of  that  language.  In  this  respect^ 
we  see  that  this  gospel  is  specially  distinguished  for  peculiar  adap- 
tation to  the  most  general  use  among  Gentile  Christians,  and  all 
persons  speaking  Greek,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  reside. 

It  is  contended  by  many  critics,  that  this  G<)8pel  was  specially 
designed  for  the  use  of  Christians  of  the  Latin  race,  whose  temperament 
was  eminently  practical.  We  have,  therefore,  in  Mark,  "not  the 
highest  ideas  explanatory  of  facts,  so  much  as  the  facts  themselves. 
Throughout  we  have  the  notion  of  strength.  Nowhere  is  personality  of 
evil  spirits,  and  the  interpretation  of  human  consciousness  by  them,  so 
clearly  noted  as  by  Mark."*  If  we  see  ^atan  strong,  Jesus  is  stronger, 
not  by  magic  and  incantation,  but  by  His  Word.  To  the  Boman  mind, 
so  full  of  admiration  of  power  and  heroism,  the  plain  account  of  the 
works  and  words  of  Jesus,  of  His  heroism.  His  wondrous  might.  His 
unutterable  compassion  for  the  suffering  and  distressed,  and  His 
boundless  pity  for  the  most  degraded  and  vile,  which  this  Grospel 
supplies,  would  have  an  attractive  charm — for  its  "hero  is  full  of 
Divine  love  and  Divine  strength."  His  omissions  seem  to  favour  this 
idea.  The  genealogy  of  Christ,  His  miraculous  conception,  the  massacre 
of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  and  other  particulars  of  a  like  kind,  would 
not  be  regarded  as  essentially  important  to  the  Grentiles,  however 
important  Jews  might  consider  theiu.  But  how  striking  is  his 
exordium.    The  other  Evangelists  style  the  Saviour  "  The  Son  of  Maa" 

*  "Leading  Ideas  of  the  GospeU,*'  by  the  Biahop  of  Berry. 
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Mark  announces  Him,  at  once,  as  the  "  Son  of  God/'  an  august  title, 
which  would  immediately  impress  tte  mind  of  a  Boman.  •  These  are 
some  of  the  peculiarities  which  sustain  the  historical  evidence  that 
Mark  designed  his  Gospel  for  the  use  of  Gentile  Christians. 

The  influence  of  the  Apostle  Peter  upon  tliis  Gospel  has  been  much 
discussed.  The  voice  of  antiquity  certainly  af&rms  it,  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact,  that  scarcely  any  act  or  work  of  Christ  is  related, 
at  which  Peter  was  not  present.  Those  events  which  made  .the 
deepest  impression  on  his  mind  are  related  in  detail.  Many  things 
honourable  to  the  Apostle — ^his  noble  words,  the  marvellous  attestation 
to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  the  wonderful  promise  given  to 
him,  are  omitted,  while  the  rebuke  is  inserted  in  detail,  and  his  faults 
and  failings  are  carefully  recorded. 

The  denial  of  Christ,  by  Peter,  is  described  with  almost  painful 
accuracy;  for  he  notes  the  second  crowing  of  the  cock,  which  aggravates 
the  Apostle's  guilt,  since  the  first  had  passed  unheeded.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  striking  resemblance  between  this  gospel  and 
those  sermons  of  Peter  which  we  have  recorded  in  the  Acts.  "  Both 
are  direct  and  practical,  and  dwell  merely  on  the  objective  facts  of  the 
gospeL  Both  exhibit  the  Lord  s  life  as  a  career  of  active  benevolence. 
The  second  gospel  is  indeed  an  expansion  of  the  words,  '  He  went 
about  doing  good.' " 

But  while  in  this  gospel  we  see  Jesus  arrayed  in  power.  He  is  also 
seen  as  the  gentle  sjrmpathiser  with  the  sorrowing,  troubled,  and  guilty 
heart  of  man.  Men  are  not  only  astonished  when  He  speaks,  but  as 
He  goes  hither  and  thither  on  His  errands  of  mercy,  vast  crowds  are 
drawn  after  Him,  moved  by  His  sympathy  for  their  sorrows.  If  He 
retires  to  the  desett,  or  seeks  the  privacy  of  some  house,  He  is  still  sought 
for.  His  miracles  and  teaching,  as  represented  by  Mark,  excite  every 
emotion  of  which  humanity  is  capable.  We  read  of  the  people  fearing 
exceedingly ;  as  being  astonished  with  a  great  astonishment ;  as  sore 
amazed  within  themselves,  and  as  being  astonished  at  His  doctrine. 
"  As  that  Master  Hand  sweeps  without  effort  every  chord  of  the  human 
soul,  its  deepest  and  finest  tones— amazement,  wonder,  i^verence,  trust, 
adoration — answer  to  the  marvellous  touch."* 

As  Lange  has  strikingly  observed,  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  exhibited  by 
Mark,  is  a  life  of  alternate  rest  and  victory,  of  withdrawal  and  working. 
From  the  retirement  of  His  village  home,  he  comes  forth  to  John  to  be 
baptized,  and  a  voice  came  from  heaven,  saying,  "Thou  art  my  beloved 
Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  He  is  then  driven  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  endure  the  temptation  of  Satan  for  forty  days,  and  was  with 
the  wild  beasts,  angels  ministering  unto  Him  the  while.  He  went 
through  Galilee,  and  at  His  call,  Simon,  and  Andrew,  and  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  left  their  nets,  and  their  all,  and  followed  Him.  He  retires  to 
a  solitary  place,  but  when  His  disciples  find  Him,  they  say  "All 
men  seek  Thee."  Passing  over  the  intermediate  period,  and  coming 
to  a  farther  stage  of  His  eventful  life,  we  find  the  withdrawal  to  the 

♦Bishop  of  Deny  on  the  Gbspoli. 
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Mount  of  Olives  is  followed  by  tl^p  awful  conflict  in  Gethsemane,  the 
seizure  by*  the  rude  soldiers,  the  trial  before  Pilate,  the  violence  of  the 
enraged  multitude,  who  cried  out,  "  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our 
children,"  and  the  agony  of  the  cross,  are  succeeded  by  a  brief  rest 
in  the  grave.  Thence  He  comes  forth  triumphant,  appears  to  His 
disciples,  gives  to  them  His  last  commands,  "  Lo,  then,  after  the  Lord 
had  spoken  unto  them,  He  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the 
right  hand  of  God."  This  last  great  victory  extends,  in  its  power  and 
influence,  over  all  subsequent  time.  For  while  they  at  once  went 
forth  and  preached  everywhere  the  glad  tidings,  the  Lord  working  with 
them,  and  confirming  their  words  by  signs  following.  His  disciples 
have,  in  every  age,  continued  to  carry  on  the  work.  They  are  doing  it 
now,  and  will  do  it  until  the  vast  designs  of  infinite  mercy  shall  be 
accomplished,  and  Christ  "  be  glorified  in  His  saints  and  admired  in  all 
them  that  believe."  Then  shall  the  Son  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to 
Grod,  even  the  Father,  and  Grod  shall  be  all  in  all 
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"  TOEL'S "  is  a  defunct  institution  now,  and  the  present  genera- 
V  tion  of  Overglen  Baptists  are  not  proud  of  hearing  it  mentioned, 
but  they  are  no  better  for  its  disappearance ;  their  church-life 
has  lost  an  element  of  sociality  and  morsd  power,  without  acquiring 
any  counterbalancing  advantage.  However,  it  is  gone,  and  cannot  be 
restored.  It's  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk.  There  is  some  better 
thing,  no  doubt,  for  those  who  live  long  enougL  But  the  recollection 
of  what  those  Sunday-evening  meetings  used  to  be  reminds  me  that 
a  great  change  has  passed  over  our  churches  during  the  last  fifty  years ; 
and,  if  the  company  will  bear  with  me,  I  feel  a  strong  desire  to  talk 
about  it  before  I  go  any  further  with  my  stoiy. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  few  village  pastors  were  educated  men,  still 
fewer  had  received  a  special  training  for  the  ministry ;  but  the  demand 
for  doctrinal  preaching  made  many  of  them  close  thinkers,  acute 
reasoners,  and  skilled  controversialists.  It  was  an  age  of  decided 
opinions  and  rough  polemical  encounters.  All  our  old  churches 
struck  their  roots  in  a  deep  subsoil  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  were 
trained  in  a  ceaseless  battle  for  definite  forms  of  faith.  Candidates 
for  church  membership  were  generally  examined  as  to  their  doctrinal 
belief  before  they  were  received,  and  church  meetings  were  often 
occupied  with  the  settlement  of  theological  questions.     A  hundred 
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years  ago,  as  Andrew  Fuller  tells  us,  the  church  at  Soham  was 
seriously  disturbed  by  the  question  whether  unconverted  men  could  obey 
the  commands  of  Ood,  and  keep  themselves  from  sin ;  and  I  can  re* 
member  dimilar  cases  in  my  own  day.  For  breadth  of  view,  fearlessness 
of  inquiry,  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  the  preachers  of  those 
olden  times  will  not  compare  with  our  own ;  yet  there  were  giants 
in  those  days  before  whom  we,  their  successors,  feel  somewhat  small; 
and,  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  theological  systems,  we  mur. 
admit  that  the  churches  trained  by  them  rest  on  a  grander  basis  than 
any  others.  They  all  had  their  baptism  of  doctrinal  strife  and  are 
the  better  for  it  to-day.  They  did  not  come  to  what  they  are  by 
courting  popularity;  they  did  not  spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  a 
night;  they  were  not  given  to  fret  because  they  were  obscure  or 
despised ;  they  were  not  ashamed  to  be  stiffly  sectarian ;  they  believed 
in  the  election  of  grace,  and  never  dreamed  of  getting  up  a  sensation 
to  let  the  sittings  and  make  converts ;  they  did  not  often  appreciate 
the  difference  Y)etween  truths  of  primary  and  truths  of  secondary 
importance, — to  them,  all  truth  was  truth,  a  part  of  the  faith  once 
committed  to  the  saints,  and  as  such,  to  be  earnestly  contended  for ; 
they  fought  witli  almost  eciual  energy  for  the  sovereignty  of  divine 
grace,  strict  communionisni,  and  the  right  of  examining  candidates  at 
a  church-meeting.  Tlie  Corporation  Act  saved  them  from  many  of 
the  corrupting  influences  of  worldly  honours,  threw  around  them 
something  of  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  and  made  community  in  mis- 
fortune a  bond  of  fraternal  union.  Desjiised  by  the  world  and 
persecuted  by  the  State  Church,  they  were  driven  in  upon  themselves, 
and  their  life  was  intensified  thereby.  They  went  down  to  their 
obscure  chapels  in  courts  and  alleys  and  back  streets  that  their  souls 
might  be  fed,  and  they  delighted  in  strong  meat.  Their  manners  were 
rough,  their  prayers  were  long,  but  their  hearts  were  brave ;  and  they 
stood  for  the  truth  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  with  a  resolu- 
tion that  finally  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  won  the  freedom  in 
which  we  now  rejoice.  Blessed  is  the  chureh  that  has  such  an 
ancestry,  and  is  worthy  of  it. 

I  trust  you  won't  accuse  me  of  being  a  croaker  when  I  say  that  I 
am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  form  of  growth  of  some  of  our 
churehes,  especially  the  younger  ones.  I  think  it  is  superficial,  flimsy, 
and  uncertain ;  without  the  important  elements  that  give  to  church- 
life  dignity,  solidity,  endurance,  and  impressiveness.  The  forcing 
process  is  too  common,  and  they  are  outgrowing  their  strength.  A 
short  time  ago  I  saw  an  advertisement  from  a  church  of  two  years' 
standing  in  want  of  a  pastor ;  the  only  qualifications  mentioned  were 
in  the  two  words,  " energy  indispensable''  It  obtained  what  it  sought, 
and  has  gone  up  like  a  rocket, — wiU  it  come  down  like  the  stick  ? 
Probably.  Ten  years  ago  a  church  was  formed  with  a  grand  flourish 
of  trumpets,  it  soon  grew  to  a  hundred-and-twenty  members ;  for  the 
last  five  years  it  has  done  notliing,  and  has  dwindled  to  seventy  mem- 
bers. I  have  noticed  several  similar  ca^es  in  late  veare.  I  am  afraid  that 
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many  of  our  smaller  churches,  in  their  impatience  of  slow  growth,  are 
gradually  imbibing  the  belief  that  all  Christian  effort  should  be 
demonstrative,  showy,  and,  above  all  other  things,  productive  of 
tabular  results.  Hence,  there  is  springing  up  a  most  unhallowed 
rivalry;  a  competition  not  for  excellency  but  for  appearance, — ^for 
what  is  called  success.  The  church  at  A.  learns  that  the  church  at  B., 
with  its  new  pastor,  has  produced  most  astoimding  results ;  the  chapel 
is  filled,  every  sitting  is  let,  and  fifty-seven  have  been  baptized  in  the 
first  six  months.  Inmiediately,  the  church  at  A.  is  discontented. 
"  Why  cannot  we  have  the  same  ? "  is  the  inquiry ;  the  old  pastor  is 
made  imcomfortable  and  resigns ;  a  youth  is  obtained  of  the  right 
brand,  warranted  to  make  a  stir ;  and  the  church  is  able  to  have  its 
triumph,  especially  as  it  reports  its  success  just  as  the  furore  at  B.  is 
beginning  to  decline. 

If  such  a  condition  of  things  should  prevail  extensively,  or  be  long- 
c<mtinued,  the  result  will  be  a  considerable  number  of  churches 
without  any  real  stamina,  having  no  backbone  of  doctrinal  truth, 
unsettied  and  infirm.  Their  life  will  be  fitful  and  imcertain,  the  work 
of  winning  souls  will  be  spasmodic,  their  influence  on  popular  thought 
will  be  nil,  and  their  growth — ^perhaps  even  their  very  existence — 
will  depend  on  the  adoption  of  sensational  expedients  or  frequent 
changes  in  the  pastorate. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  preaching  of  to-day  is  not 
what  it  once  was.  This,  however,  is  nothing  to  mourn  over,  although 
it  is  not  an  immixed  good.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  perceptible 
departure  from  the  old  truths.  Here  and  there  a  brother  may  be 
known  to  entertain  eccentric  opinions  about  Inspiration  or  Future 
Punishment,  but  there  never  was  a  time  when  our  ministers,  on  the 
whole,  were  less  suspected  of  unsoundness:  they  are  felt  to  be 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But  it  strikes  me,  that 
among  our  younger  men  there  is  a  tendency  to  lay  undue  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  "  energy  "  and  "  enthusiasm."  I  speak  gentiy  ;  for 
their  many  excellencies  almost  disarm  criticism.  I  witness  their 
ardour  and  unwearying  labour  until  I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  want 
of  zeaL  Their  earnestness  in  the  pulpit  and  their  evident  anxiety  to 
win  souls,  are  a  constant  reproach  to  my  own  apathy.  But  still,  as  I 
hear  them  preach,  I  often  miss  that  careful  presentation  of  divine 
truth,  which  used  to  be  a  chief  feature  of  our  pulpits.  There  is 
not  the  same  attention  given  to  a  clear  exhibition  and  defence 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  The  vehemence  of  the  appeal  is 
sometimes  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  truth  on  which 
it  is  based.  There  is  more  effort  to  move  the  heart,  and  less 
to  enlighten  the  judgment;  more  declamation  and  less  aigument; 
more  passion  and  less  logic;  in  fine,  more  powder  and  less  shoL 
Granted,  that  the  old  preachers  occasionally  prepared  the  mine  with 
great  sldll,  and  then  forgot  to  fire  the  train ;  but  we  are  falling  into 
the  opposite  error.  Thus,  while  there  is  a  clear  gain  of  vivacity 
and  mobility,  there  is  a  decided  loss  of  theological  robustness  and 
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power.  I  could  wish  it  otherwise.  Men  need  to  be  built  up  in 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel  as  well  as  to  be  brought  to  Christ,  and  for  this 
an  intelligent  grip  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  is  indispensable.  The 
keen,  controversial  air,  in  which  our  older  churches  had  their  nursing, 
made  men  of  massive  strength,  who  stood  with  stern  fidelity  by  what 
they  believed  to  be  truth.  They  delighted  in  a  fight.  Embattled 
hosts  gathered  round  every  doctrine.  Every  man  was  a  belted 
knight,  familiar  with  the  tactics  of  war,  and  prepared  to  take  the 
field.  About  every  third  sermon  was  a  theological  manifesto ;  and 
when  the  service  was  over,  the  logical  encounter  of  the  pulpit  was 
transferred  to  the  vestry,  the  smoking-room,  or  the  fire-side  ;  and  thus 
there  was  trained  a  race  of  stalwart  men,  to  whom  a  dry  sermon,  a 
long  prayer-meeting,  or  a  doctrinal  battle  was  as  their  daily  bread. 

Pray  excuse  this  digression.  I  would  return  to  Overglen  now, 
but  I  am  exceedingly  unwell,  and  speaking  is  very  paiufid  to  me, 
80,  if  you  please,  I  will  adjourn  the  rest  of  my  story  till  we  next 
meet. 


#K  giicultifs  of  polj  Stripture, 

By  Eev.  W.  Robinson,  Cambridge. 


IF  we  read  a  letter  a  century  old,  we  are  very  likely  to  be  for 
a  while,  perplexed  by  some  sentences  it  contains,  to  which 
careful  inqui^  will  suggest  a  probable,  or  supply  a  certain  explana- 
tion. It  ifi  inevitable  that  we  should  meet  with  such  perplexities 
in  that  large  collection  of  ancient  writings, — ^the  Bible.  It  is  cause 
for  great  wonder  that  they  are  not  more  numerous  than  we  find 
them  to  be. 

I  remember  hearing  Mr.  Jay  advise  his  hearers,  when  they  met 
with  two  passages  that  seemed  conflicting,  to  act —  not  as  Moses  did 
when,  seeing  an  Israelite  and  an  Egyptian  fighting,  he  killed  the 
Egyptian  find  hid  him  in  the  sand — but  as  Moses  did  when  he  saw 
two  Israelites  quarrelling,  and  tried  to  set  them  at  one  again.  Let 
us  aim  to  follow  this  sound  advice. 


And  Jacob  came  to  Shalem,  a  city 
of  Skechem  .  .  •  and  pitched  his 
tent  before  the  dty.  And  he  bought 
a  jnece  of  a  field,  where  he  had  spread 
hu  tenty  of  the  hand  of  the  ohildron  of 
Hamor,  Shechem's  father,  for  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  money.  And  he  erected 
there  an  altar. — Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  20. 


So  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt, 
and  died,  be,  and  onr  fathers,  and 
were  carried  [that  is,  the  fathers  were 
carried]  over  into  Sychem,  and  laid  in 
the  sepulchre  that  Abraham  bought  for 
a  sum  of  money  of  the  sons  of  Emmor, 
the  father  of  Sychem. — Acts  vii.  15, 16. 

Jerome  speaks  of  twelve  tombs  of 
the  fathers  at  Sychem. 
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It  is  commonlj  assumed  that  the  same  pnicliase  is  referred  to,  in 
Genesis  and  Acts,  and,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  records  is  untrue. 

I  was  some  time  ago  visiting  a  dear  friend— not  a  minister— who 
loves  his  Bible  and  studies  it  The  seeming  discrepancy  between 
Moses  and  Stephen  being  referred  to,  he  forthwith  fetched  a  Bible 
and  Smith's  Dictionary,  and  we  sat  down  to  search  out  the  matter. 

The  founder  of  a  city  is  called  its  father.  "  Machir,  the  father  of 
Gilead ; "  "  Ashur,  the  father  of  Tekoa ; "  "  Mareshah,  the  father  of 
Hebron ; "  "  Salma,  the  father  of  Babylon ;  '*  "  Hamor,  the  father 
of  Shechem." 

Shechem,  like  Teman,  was  the  name  of  a  place,  and  also  of  a  man. 
Hamor,  the  father  of  the  city,  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  Hamor, 
the  father  of  the  man,  by  the  latter  being  called  the  Hivite — a  special 
distinction,  inasmuch  as  the  Hivites  are  not  named  among  the  people 
of  the  land  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant  (Gen.  xv.) 

When  Abraham  first  entered  the  land,  he  pitched  his  tent,  and 
reared  an  altar  at  Shechem,  a  proceeding  likely  to  awaken  some 
inquiry  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  people  dwelling  there.  When 
Jacob  long  afterwards  spread  his  tent  at  Shechem,  he  gave  the  people 
a  hundred  pieces  of  silver;  and,  surely,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Abraham,  who  entered  Palestine  as  a  man  of  substance,  and  who 
would  not  accept  of  the  gift  of  a  thread  from  the  King  of  Sodom,  took 
care  in  some  way  to  compensate  the  descendants  of  Hamor  for  the 
accommodation  he  received,  and  to  purchase  certain  rights  in  the  spot 
where  he  had  first  builded  an  altar  in  the  land  his  posterity  were  to 
possess.  And  may  not  a  suspicion  that  he  had  not  secured  firm  hold 
of  the  property  thus  paid  for,  help  to  explain  his  purchase  of  another 
cemetery,  and  the  great  care  he  took  in  getting  a  title  which  could  not 
be  disputed  ?  And  may  not  the  disputable  nature  of  the  first  tenure 
explain  also,  the  necessity,  or,  at  all  events,  the  policy  of  a  second 
purchase  in  the  time  of  Jacob  ? 

Will,  then,  the  reader  conceive  of  the  sons  of  Hamor,  the  father  of 
Shechem,  the  city ;  and  of  a  later  Hamor,  the  Hivite,  "  Rince  of  the 
country,"  and  father  of  the  young  man  Shechem  in  the  time  of  Jacob, 
and  see  that  there  is  no  contradiction,  as  he  reads  that — 

Abraham  bought  a  sepulchre  at  Jacob  bought  a  pat«el  of  a  field, 
Syohem,  of  the  sons  of  Hamor,  the  where  he  had  spread  his  tent,  at  the 
father  of  Sychem  (the  city),  for  a  sum  hand  of  the  childrezi  of  Hamor»  father 
of  money.  of  Shechem  (the  city),  for  a  hundred 

pieces  of  money. 

Hamor  being  known  as  father  of  the  city  and  people,  in  the  days  of 
both  Abraham  and  his  grandson  Jacob.  Abraham  bought  mexely  a 
burial-place ;  Jacob  bought  "  a  piece  of  a  field,"  which  very  likely 
contained  the  burial-place.  The  buyera  and  sellers,  the  property  and 
the  price,  were,  for  aught  which  the  records  show,  all  different  in  the 
two  cases. 

Let  us  look  at  another  seeming  discrepancy.    Matthew  and  Mark 
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state  that  our  Lord  gave  sight  to  the  blind  as  he  was  going  from 
Jericho.  Luke  describes  him  as  giving  sight  to  the  blind  when  he 
was  nigh  to  Jericho,  and  relates  that  after  the  miracle  he  entered  into, 
and  passed  through  Jericho.     Now,  suppose  the  road  to  have  been 

thus    jiT'.   Our  Lord  and  His  disciples  proceed  by  the  way  from  a  to 

X.  He  had  just  before  been  declaring  to  them  that  he  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  At  b  there  is  need  of  His  power  to 
heal  and  bless.  Instead,  therefore,  of  turning  down  to  jj,  Jericho,  to 
the  surprise  of  his  wearied  followers,  he  proceeds  toward  b.  He  is 
then  "nigh  unto  Jericho,"  and  yet  going  from  Jericho  [iKwopevofievo^.) 
Having  at  b  given  sight  to  the  blind,  he  returns,  and  enters  and 
passes  through  Jericho  to  the  house  of  Zaccheus  at  z.  Nothing  more 
is  necessary  to  harmonise  the  three  accounts  of  his  route. 

It  is  not  merely  cavillers  who  reject  such  attempts  at  showing  agree- 
ment, but  many  learned  and  devout  critics  (Alford  pre-eminently) 
who  seem  to  think  it  candid  and  dignified  to  admit  a  discrepancy  to 
be  hopeless.  "You  have  a  theory,  to  maintain,  a  purpose  to  serve," 
say  they,  "  and,  but  for  it,  you  would  never  have  had  recourse  to  such 
methods  of  explanation."  And  why  should  we  not  have  a  purpose 
to  serve  ?  Should  these  learned  men  meet  with  seeming  discrepancies 
in  Herodotus's  account  of  what  he  saw,  they  would  immediately 
employ  their  wits  in  looking  round  for  some  possible  mode  of  reconr 
ciliation,  assuming  (as  right  reason  bids)  that  the  difficulty  in  all  pro- 
bability arose  from  their  ignorance  of  what  Herodotus  saw  and  bare 
witness  to.  Why  are  we  not  to  do  the  same  justice  to  Matthew  and 
Luke  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  events  did  certainly  occur  ais 
we  suggest  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  they  may  so  have 
occurred :  in  which  case  no  one  has  the  right  to  assert  that  the  narra- 
tives contradict  each  other. 

Intelligent  readers  will  admit  that  there  are  no  greater  verbal  diffi- 
culties in  the  Bible  than  those  now  discussed. 
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IT  is  important  to  remark  the  distinction  that,  while  the  statement 
of  rebgious  truth  (in  the  Bible)  is  always  precise  and  clear,  that 
of  physical  facts  is  so  broad  and  general,  that  room  is  left  for  all  later 
discoveries  of  detaik.  Indeed,  they  are  given  in  such  a  shape  as  to 
unfold  their  hidden  truths  with  the  advances  of  science ;  *  and  this,  I 
think,  is  no  small  proof  of  their  inspiration.  Take,  e.g.,  the  creation 
of  light  on  the  first,  and  the  sun  not  until  the  fourth  day — for  which 
statement  the  Bible  cosmogony  has  been  ridiculed  by  innumerable 
infidels,  from  Celsus  down  to  Strauss.  How  brilliantly  has  this  been 
justified  by  modem  natural  science,  which  has  shown  that  the  earth 
possesses  light  in  itself,  and  did  so,  probably,  in  a  far  greater  degree 
at  the  time  when  the  trees  now  found  in  the  coal-beds  were  growing ; 
for  these  have  no  annual  rings,  a  fact  which  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  earth  did  not  then  derive  her  light  from  the  sun,  and  con« 
sequently  had  no  change  of  seasons.  These  and  other  data  of  modem 
discovery  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  delicate  distinction  between 
light  Cn^s),  Gen.  i.  3,  and  "light  bearers,''  v.  14  (nWsp).  For  our 
expositors  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  latter  of  these  verses  does 
not  apply  to  the  first  creation  of  sun  and  moon,  but  only  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  creation,  when  they  were  placed  in  their  present 
relative  position  to  the  earth  as  its  "  light  bearers."  And  light  itself 
is  now  attributed  to  the  undulations  of  ether,  which  would  account 
for  its  not  being  created,  but  merely  called  forth  from  the  chaos  to 
exist  in  a  sepcuate  form.  Physical  discoveries  will  often  prove  to  be 
keys  to  the  understanding  of  Scriptural  data,  and  show  how  these 
could  not  possibly  have  been  furnished  by  their  authors  without 
Divine  enlightenment.  But  we  must  not  be  too  quick  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  such  passages,  and,  above  all,  not  make  Scripture  say 
things  which  it  does  not  distinctly  enunciate.  "How  often,"  as 
Whewell  truly  says,t  "  has  one  thought  himself  to  be  defending  a 
Scriptural  trath,  when  he  was  merely  fighting  for  an  interpretation  of 
his  own,  which  was  presently  shown  to  be  false ! " 

If  we  have  drawn  a  limit,  beyond  which  the  appeal  to  Scriptural 
authority  should  not  go,  we  must  also  indicate  the  bounds  of  natural 
science  as  against  religious  teaching.  We  must,  from  the  first,  take 
exception  to  the  claims  of  natural  scientists,  when  they  ignore  all 
reUgious  and  moral  truths,  and  apply  to  incommensurable  magnitudes 
the  standard  of  mathematics ;  when  they  commit  the  absurdity  of 
making  our  belief  in  the  supersensuous  and  spiritual  world  dependent 
on  the  results  of  microscopic  or  telescopic  researches ;  when  they  go 

*  Of.  B.  Ghmratt,  Vein$  of  Silver,  chapter  I. :  "  Inspired  Words  and  Unfolding 

Traths." 
t  **  History  of  the  Inductiye  Sciences,"  i.,  p.  403. 
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beyond  the  investigation  of  present  phenomena,  and  pretend  to  give 
an  authentic  account  of  the  processes  by  wliich  the  world  originated — 
processes  which  are  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  exact  investigation, 
and  only  permit  of  speculative  theories;  and  when  they  will  not 
acknowledge  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  all  naturalistic  theories  as  to 
the  world's  origin — ^viz.,  that  they  make  the  present  order  of  things 
the  criterion  of  the  process  of  creation,  and  will  not  acknowledge  the 
influence  of  other  forces  than  those  which  are  still  at  work.  In  all 
this,  natural  science  oversteps  its  limits,  and  argues  from  analogies 
which  we  cannot  allow. 

If,  however,  both  sides  keep  witliin  the  limits  of  their  respective 
tasks,  then  they  must  necessarily  be  united  at  last.  If  the  Bible  and 
nature  both  contain  a  revelation  from  God,  they  cannot  really  contra- 
dict one  another.  Where  this  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  it  is  because 
either  God's  words  or  His  works  have  been  misinterpreted.  In  such 
a  case  we  must  not  immediately  cast  away  the  Word,  in  order  not  to 
give  offence  to  the  cultivated,  but  quietly  wait  for  a  reconciliation ; 
again  examine  the  exegesis  of  the  passage  in  question,  but  at  the  same 
tune  see  whether  natural  scientists  are  not  giving  us  doubtful  con- 
jectures, in  which  they  have  often  been  mistaken,  instead  of  really 
certain  residts. 

This  is  all  the  easier  for  us,  from  the  fact  that  there  have  always 
been  distinguished  natural  scientists  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  a  contradiction  between  the  Bible  and  nature,  from 
pious  patriarchs  of  science,  like  Copernicus,  Newton,  and  Kepler, 
down  to  men  of  our  own  day,  like  A.  von  Haller,  Euler,  littrow.  Von 
Schubert,  Wagner,  Roper,  in  Germany;  or  Buckland,  Hugh  Miller, 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Brewster,  Whewell,  in  England;  or  Cuvier,  Lavoisier, 
Marcel  de  Serres,  La  Faye,  &c.,  in  France. 

Indeed,  we  can  answer  the  contempt  with  which  the  science  of  the 
day  looks  down  upon  Holy  Scripture,  by  pointing  to  a  number  of 
important  matters  in  which  a  union  has  been  effected,  or  at  least  made 
way  for.  As  far  as  we  know  the  chief  stages  of  the  earth's  develop- 
ment, they  agree  in  point  of  order  with  the  six  days'  work  of  Genesis  L 
The  fact  that  a  fluid  state  of  the  earth's  crust  preceded  the  formation 
of  the  mountains,  answers  to  the  description  of  the  second  day.  The 
first  numerous  appearance  of  the  terrene  flora  in  the  comparatively 
early  coal  period,  and  the  later  appearance  en  masse  of  the  terrene 
faona  in  the  tertiary  period,  corresponds  in  its  chief  features  to  the 
second,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  days.  Astronomy,  again,  has  proved  in 
a  startling  manner,  by  means  of  the  spectral  analysis,  the  unity  of  the 
Cosmos,  and  the  near  relationship  which  the  elements  of  the  other 
celestial  bodies  bear  to  those  of  the  solar  system.  We  begin  to  see 
proof  positive  for  Cuvier's  far-seeing  utterance :  "  Moses  has  left  us  a 
cosmogony,  the  exactitude  of  which  is  confirmed  day  by  day  in  an 
admirable  manner."  With  regard,  moreover,  to  the  Biblical  computa- 
tion of  the  age  of  the  human  race,  some  geologists  and  palaeontologists 
(e.y.,  Quenstedt)  are  declaring  that,  according  to  the  newest  data,  the 
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period  of  about  six  thousand  years  is  in  all  probability  correct.  And, 
finally,  modern  astronomy  and  physics  decidedly  support  the  proba- 
bility of  the  cessation  in  due  time  of  the  motion  of  our  solat  system, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  earth  through  the  exhaustion  of  the  forces 
hitherto  at  work. 

No  wonder  that,  as  things  stand,  a  considerable  number  of  theolo- 
gians declare  the  harmony  between  Scripture  and  science  to  be  com- 
plete, or,  at  least,  capable  of  becoming  so.  And  we  may  at  least 
gather,  as  the  result  of  their  efforts,  the  declaration  that  an  ideal 
harmony  in  respect  of  the  chief  features  may  be  established,  without 
doing  violence  to  either  side. 

Meanwhile,  truth  demands  that  we  should  confess  that  this  harmony 
at  present  does  not  extend  to  all  details ;  e.g.,  theologians  are  not  agreed 
as  to  whether  the  days  of  Genesis  i.  may  be  stretched  out  so  as  to  * 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  immeasurably  long  period  postulated  by 
geology.  The  first  specimens  (not  the  masses)  of  the  different  stages 
of  creation  do  not,  as  far  as  scientific  research  has  extended,  follow 
strictly  in  the  order  of  the  six  days,  for  the  lowest  plants  and  the 
lowest  animals  appear  almost  simultaneously  in  the  geological  strata; 
and  to  bring  all  the  data  in  the  Scriptural  accoimt  of  the  deluge  into 
accordance  with  the  present  results  of  science  would  be  rather  difficult. 

But  may  we  not  hope  for  a  futxire  solution  of  these  difficulties, 
seeing  that  neither  exegesis,  nor  still  less  natural  science,  are  by  any 
means  complete  ?  God  does  not  grant  to  one  generation  to  solve  all 
enigmas;  coming  ones  will  have  to  work  at  them,  too.  But  the 
measure  of  corroboration  hitherto  afforded  by  science  to  Scripture  gives 
us  a  right  to  treat  with  well-merited  contempt  the  ridicule  cast  upon 
Scripture  by  so  many  scientists. 

And  as  against  such  attacks  we  may  proceed  to  point  out  the 
foibles  of  natural  science,  which  she  has  of  late  often  exhibited  with 
the  rashness  of  youth,  especially  in  her  younger  departments. 

How  categorically,  eg.,  was  the  volcanic  theory  in  geology  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  only  true  one,  in  opposition  to  the  Neptunian,  and 
how  much  has  it  been  modified  and  compelled  to  adopt  elements  of 
the  latter,  by  the  chemical  investigations  of  Fuchs,  Schaf  hautl,  Bischof, 
and  others !  *  What  uncertainty  is  shown  in  the  calculations  of 
geologists — e.g.y  as  to  the  time  required  for  the  cooling  of  the  earth's 
crusts ;  their  estimates  differing,  not  by  thousands,  but  by  millions  of 
years  !  How  much  jugglery,  in  fact,  has  been  carried  on  by  natural 
scientists,  in  respect  of  enormous  numbers !  How  often  have  they 
endeavoured  to  give  their  calculations  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
different  strata  a  learned  gloss  by  mounting  to  millions  of  years! 
And  now  sober  investigators  are,  on  the  ground  of  careful  observa- 
tions, beating  a  retreat ;  and,  instead  of  the  favourite  millions  of  years 
lisually  held  up  to  the  astonished  public,  are  computing  much  more 

^  Proving,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  formation  of  quarts  could  only  have 

originated  ^m  the  action  of  water. 
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moderate  periods  The  age  of  the  mammoth,  the  great  bear,  and  the 
reindeer,  which  scientists  (especially  Frenchmen)  have  been  trying  to 
separate  by  thousands  of  years,  are  now,  by  thorough  investigations, 
like  that  of  Fraas,  placed  quite  close  together.  And  the  lake  dwell- 
ings, too,  how  has  their  origin  been  relegated  to  immemorable  antiquity, 
in  order  to  throw  discredit  on  the  Biblical  account  of  man  !  And  now 
scientists  are  beginning  to  turn  up  their  nose>s  at  the  idea  of  the  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron  ages  being  strictly  successive  epochs ;  so  that  we  may 
confidently  assert  that  none  of  these  remains  extend  back  more  than  a 
a  few  centuries  beyond  Csesar,  and  hence  are  not  even  older  than 
historical  times.  And  so,  after  all,  the  six  thousand  years  of  the 
Bible  are  not  so  utterly  insufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  remains  of 
ancient  civilisation.  But  in  what  hot  haste  were  scientists  at  the 
time  to  spread  these  now  exploded  notions  in  all  kinds  of  popular 
puUications ! 

Without  heedi]^  the  outcry  of  the  scientific  rabble  against  our 
"  vulgar  belief,"  *  let  us  quietly  expose  before  the  eyes  of  our  flocks 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  let  us  show  them  how  large  a  portion  of 
scientific  "knowledge"  is  based  only  upon  grounds  of  likelihood, 
which  may  very  weU  some  day  give  way. 

And  how  has  our  task  been  lightened  in  the  chief  controversy  of 
our  day — ^that  as  to  the  origin  of  man — ^by  the  extravagances  which 
naturalists  would  have  had  us  believe?  Our  firm  defence  of  the 
BibUcai  doctrine  is  this :  That  the  derivation  of  man's  existence  as  a 
religious  and  moral  being  from  the  creative  act  of  God,  who  formed 
him  in  His  own  likeness,  and  destined  him  to  attain  to  it,  agrees  so 
clearly  with  our  whole  moral  and  religious  self-consciousness,  with 
the  hiBtorical  development  of  the  human  race,  and  with  the  personal 
experi^ice  of  all  true  Christians,  that  it  is  the  only  reasonable  doc- 
trine, and  alone  worthy  of  man's  dignity.  We  need  but  place  it  side 
by  side  with  the  scientific  fancies  of  former  times  on  this  subject,  now 
often  ridiculed  by  sober  naturalists  themselves,  and  the  choice  will 
not  be  a  hard  one. 

But  the  controversy  has  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect  since 
Darwin  and  his  school  have  endeavoured  to  connect  the  genealogy  of 
man  with  the  highest  mammals,  viz.,  the  anthropoid  apes.  The  coun- 
teiproof  is  not  our  affair,  but  that  of  savants  by  profession.  Fortu- 
nately, the  most  recent  discussion  of  the  question  seems  unfavourable 
to  the  Telationslup.i*  But,  even  supposing  the  outward  difierences 
were  proved  to  be  ever  so  small,  would  not  the  present  intellectual 
and  moral  (to  say  nothing  of  the  religious)  condition  of  man,  notwith- 
standing the  smiedl  superiority  in  his  organism,  be  all  the  more  a 
riddle  ?    No  representation  of  the  psychic^  processes  in  inferior  ani- 

*  ^'Sohlafglanbo/'  an  opptobrious  epithet  appUed  by  Gwman  infidels  to  the 

Christian  faitb. 
I  Witness  the  defeat  of  Carl  Yogt  at  the  Stuttg&rt  Conference  of  Natural 
Scientists  (autumn,  1S72)  by  Yirchow,  Luschka,  and  others,  at  the,  head  of  a 
large  majority* 
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mals,  their  instincts,  notions,  memory,  &c.,  however  it  may  sublimate 
them,  will  be  able  to  disprove  that  in  this  respect  the  lower  animals 
have  made  no  progi*ess  for  the  last  several  thousand  years ;  that  they 
have  never  discovered  the  inner  laws  of  these  phenomena,  nor  have 
been  able  to  distinguish  their  individual  Ego  from  their  momentaiy 
condition.  ' 

For  such  facts — and  this  is  our  firm  position  of  defence — ^there  is 
no  other  explanation  than  this,  that  in  the  soul-life  of  the  beast  there 
is  no  comprehension  of  the  individual  Ego  3  there  is  no  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  spirit  distinguishing  itself  from  its  isolated  affections, 
functions,  conditions,  as  well  as  from  all  objects  without  it.  And  this 
is  the  specific  distinction,  the  impassable  gulf  between  man  and 
beast.  The  same  is  no  less  absolute  from  a  moral  point  of  view :  on 
the  one  hand  we  see  free,  personal,  self-determining  life ;  on  the  other 
the  iron  rule  of  nature's  law,  by  means  of  sensual  affections  and 
instincts.  Even  millions  of  years,  and  the  innumerably  minute  stages 
of  progress  which  naturalists  postulate,  can  never  bridge  over  the 
chasm  which  divides  the  natural  from  the  moral  law.  And  if  these 
men  (and  Strauss  also)  flatter  themselves  that  it  is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible honour  for  man  to  have  raised  himself  from  the  deptibs  of  anunal 
life  to  the  present  height  of  moral  consciousness,  we  reply :  K  man  is, 
as  you  say,  a  mere  creature  of  nature,  then  iQl  that  he  does  takes 
place  by  virtue  of  absolutely  binding  natural  laws,  and  it  is  no  merit 
in  him  thus  to  have  raised  himself,  since  he  could  not  help  it 
Unless  our  moral  consciousness  proceeds  from  an  absolutely  good  and 
holy  will  of  God,  all  our  moral  ideas  are  merely  conventional  and 
changeable,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  good  and  evil  jper  se.  Thus 
all  morality  is  radically  destroyed,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  he 
who  believes  in  a  generic  difference  between  the  morally  good  and  evil 
must  also  believe  in  the  specific  pre-eminence  and  Divine  origin  of 
xoan. 

Similar  moral  arguments  obtain  amongst  those  who  deny  the  homo- 
geneous descent  of  the  hxmian  race  from  a  single  pair.  He  who  tears 
asunder  the  human  lace  in  its  origin  makes  the  different  branches  of 
it  enemies  instead  of  brothers,  and  destroys  with  their  consanguinity 
the  last  bond  of  mutual  love  and  esteem. 

The  physiologists,  however,  who  maintain  this*  may  fight  our 
battle  against  the  Darwinists ;  for,  if  the  latter  are  trying  to  annihilate 
every  boundary  between  the  species,  the  former  make  demarcations 
where,  a^rding  to  Scripture,  none  exist  We  may  quietly  aUow  our 
opponents  to  direct  their  attacks  against  each  other,  till  the  truth 
which  lies  in  the  middle  alone  remains.  Darwinism  may,  perhaps, 
result  in  the  reduction  of  the  present  multitude  of  species  to  consider- 
ably fewer  principal  types  (which  can  only  be  favourable  to  the  Bib- 
lical account  of  the  Flood),  but  the  weighty  axguments  of  the  poly- 
genists  will  prevent  these  types  &om  beiog  annihilated.     The  Litter 

*  As  Edwards,  Forbes,  Agassiz,  Burmeister,  mad  otfaon. 
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class  of  naturalists  shoiild,  however,  remember  that  tlie  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  human  race  is,  in  the  last  resort,  a  matter  of  history ; 
and  tMs  science,  as  applied  to  languages  and  religions,  is  pointing 
with  increasing  probability  to  one  original  tribe,  the  cradle  of  which 
lay  in  Western  Asia,  so  that  the  possibility  of  the  Biblical  theory  is 
becoming  more  and  more  established.  Here,  too,  we  may  say,  what 
Grod  hath  joined,  let  not  man  put  asunder. 

As  things  stand,  we  shall  not  join  in  the  apprehension  expressed  by 
Schleiermacher,  that  natural  science,  when  fully  developed  to  a  com- 
plete system  of  cosmology,  might  result  in  an  intellectual  starvation 
of  theology.  Nay — ^if  I  am  not  deceived — ^the  relations  between 
natural  science  and  theology  appear  of  late  to  have  taken  a  turn  for 
the  better.  This  is  because  the  stand-point  on  either  side  is  beginning 
to  become  clearly  marked.  Many  prudent  and  far-seeing  natural  phi- 
losophers have  begun  to  acknowledge  that  their  science  has,  in  many 
cases,  overstepped  its  boundaries,  and  therefore  warn  their  younger  or 
more  hot-blooded  colleagues  to  abstain  from  undue  interference  in 
other  departments.  May  we,  then,  not  nourish  the  hope  that  in  due 
time  both  these  bright  stars  shall  revolve  around  a  common  centre,  in 
mutual  harmony  and  friendly  rivalry  discovering  the  great  deeds  of 
Qod  ? — Dr.  Christlidfs  "  Modem  Infidelity!*     London :  Elliot  Stock. 


FTIHE  teaching  of  Scripture  concerning  God  is  based  on  the  Theistic 
JL  conception,  that,  namely,  which  holds  fast  at  once  His  supramun- 
dane  and  His  intramimdane  character ;  the  one  in  virtue  of  His 
nature  and  essence,  the  other  of  His  wiU  and  power.  For  while  Theism, 
on  the  one  hand,  regards  the  Theos  (God)  as  a  personal  Being,  and  so 
as  essentially  distinct  from  the  whole  created  universe  and  from  man, 
it  is  no  less  careful,  on  the  other  hand,  to  present  Him  as  the  ever- 
living  and  working  One,  in  his  immediate  personal  relationship  to 
man  and  the  universe,  by  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  Divine  Providence. 
This  view  of  the  divine  nature  is  virtually  expressed  in  the  first  verse 
of  the  Bible:  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  and  in  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed:  "  I  believe 
in  Grod,  the  Father,  Almighty,  Maker  of  Heaven  and  earth."  Let  me 
now  briefly  endeavour  to  show  you  how  this  and  other  definitions  of 
Holy  Scripture  exclude  what  is  false  in  those  conceptions  of  God  and 
the  universe  which  we  have  been  examining. 

And  first,  against  Atheism,  which  we  need  scarcely  mention,  Scripture 
here,  as  everywhere,  teaches  an  eternally,  existing,  unbeginning  God, 
irom  whose  creative  activity  heaven  and  earth  and  time  itseK  took 
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their  beginning — an  absolute  self-existent  One,  who  saith, "  I  am  that 
I  AM,"  ha\ing  in  Himself  the  ground  of  his  own  being,  the  unchange- 
able, ever-living  One,  who,  "  hath  life  in  Himself,  and  therefore  hath 
given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself''  (St  John  v.  26) ;  "  Who  is, 
and  Who  was,  and  Who  is  to  come  "  (Rev.  i.  4,  8). 

Against  Materialism,  we  find  a  protest  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
Bible.  "  Matter  is  not  eternal."  It  had  a  beginning  along  with  time ; 
heaven  and  earth  were  created  in  that  beginning.  Matter,  therefore, 
cannot  itself  be  God,  but  came  into  existence  through  an  act  of  His 
wilL  And  he  is  distinguished  from  it  not  only  by  priority  of  existence, 
but  difi*erence  of  nature.  "  God  is  a  Spirit "  St  John,  iv.  24),  that  is, 
a  thinking  Being:  e.g.  "Thy  thoughts  are  very  deep"  (Psalm  xcii  6); 
and,  "Of  His  wise  thinking  there  is  no  end"  (literal  rendering  of 
Psalm  cxlvii.  5). 

In  like  manner,  we  find  in  those  first  words  of  Scripture  a  protest 
against  Pantheism,  with  its  confusion  of  God  and  world,  and  its 
assumption  of  the  identity  of  essence  in  both.  God  is  botli  antemun- 
dane  and  supramundane,  and,  as  to  His  essence,  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  world,  and  existing  independently  of  it  "  In  the  beginning 
God  created  heaven  and  earth."  Gk>d  is — ^is  absolutely  and  without 
beginning ;  the  world  is  brought  into  existence,  and  is  dependent  on 
its  Creator,  not  He  on  it  Moreover,  it  comes  into  existence  through 
Him,  but  not  frorti  Him.  Every  theory  of  emanation  which  woidd 
make  the  world,  in  whatever  form.  Old  Indian  or  Modem  Pantheistic, 
an  efflux  from  the  Divine  Essence  is  from  the  first  excluded  by  the 
word  "  created,"  which  simply  expresses  the  fact  that  the  world's  origin 
is  derived  not  from  the  essence,  but  from  the  will  of  its  Creator,  that 
its  production  was  not  a  necessity,  but  a  free  act  on  God*s  part,  Wlio 
is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  and  separated-  from  the  world  as 
a  living,  thinking,  willing,  Bxadi  personal  Being.  Throughout  Scripture 
God  speaks  as  a  person — I — who  does  not,  as  Hegel  thought,  attain  to 
Self-consciousness  in  the  human  spirit,  bat  has  possessed  it  indepen- 
dently from  the  beginning.  So  little,  according  to  Scripture,  is  Grod 
from  us,  that  we  are  rather  from  Him.  He  is  not  a  mere  Idea,  but 
personality  itself,  absolute  Freedom,  and  the  highest  Self-consciousness 
— the  prototype  of  all  other  Self-consciousness,  all  other  personality — 
tliat  which  alone  and  eternally  is,  which  we  are  always  becomii^, 
who  is  before  and  above  all,  and  from  whom  our  own  personality  is 
derived  (Gea  u.  7 ;  Eph.  iv.  6).  Whereas  modem  Pantheism  affinns, 
in  words  which  a  well-known  professor  inscribed  under  his  own 
portrait,  "  Our  God  is  an  inmianent  God,  and  His  true  spirit  is  the 
human  spirit^"  the  God  of  Holy  Scripture  says  of  Himself, "  My  tbooghls 
are  not  as  your  thoughts  "  (Isa.  Iv.  8}.  His  Spirit,  therefore,  is  not  our 
spirit  His  Spirit  searches  out  our  spirit,  His  thoughts  comprehend 
our  thoughts ;  "  Thou  searchest  me  out  and  knowest  me ;  Thou  under- 
standest  my  thoughts  afar  off  "  (Psalm  cxxxix).  "  The  Lord  knoweth 
the  thoughts  of  man  "  (Psalm  xciv.  11  et  passim).  He  is  fully  ooo- 
scious  of  all  His  own  thoughts  and  works.    "  I  know  the  tboughte 
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which  I  think  toward  you,"  saith  the  Lord  ( Jer.  xxix.  11).  "  Known 
unto  God  are  all  His  works  from  tlie  beginning  of  the  world "  (Acts 
XV.  18).  Even  in  holding  communion  with  man  through  His  Spirit, 
He  does  not  confound  His  Consciousness  with  ours.  "  The  Spirit 
(of  God)  beareth  witness  to  our  spirit "  (Eom.  viiL  16). 

Finally,  against  the  false  deistic  and  ratioTialidie  separation  between 
God  and  world,  Holy  Scripture  makes  like  protest  in  that  same  opening 
sentence,  which  declares  the  dependence  of  the  world  in  both  its  parts 
(heaven  and  earth)  on  the  will  of  Him  who  called  it  into  being.  The 
same  is  also  indicated  in  the  divine  names  most  commonly  used 
in  Scripture,  expressive  of  divine  power  and  might  (Elohim,  El  Elodh), 
as  well  as  of  lordship  and  dominion  {Adoriy  AdoTiai),  and  indicating  at 
once  the  essential  unity  of  God  in  opposition  to  Polytheism  (Dent  vi. 
4),  and  His  fulness  of  living  energies ;  hence,  the  plural  form  of  the 
divine  nome  Elohm,  used  ordinarily  when  reference  is  made  to  the 
Divine  Activity  in  the  creation,  preservation,  and  providential  govern- 
ment of  the  world  in  general  God  (it  tells  us)  makes  himself  seen 
and  felt  by  us,  both  in  the  xmiverse  as  a  whole  and  in  its  sm  allest 
details,  as  the  absolutely  simple,  and  yet  complex  life.  He  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  highest  sense,  the  living  One  and  the  living  Agency,  wliich 
not  only  created  the  world,  but  also  continuously  upholds  and  main- 
tains it:  Who,  "upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power" 
(Heb.  i.  3),  and  in  His  omnipresence  pervading  everything,  "  giveth  to 
all,  life,  and  breath,  and  aU  things  (Acts  xvii.  25).  So  much  too,  is 
He  needed  by  the  world  at  every  moment  of  its  existence,  that  all  life 
would  cease  were  his  influence  withdrawn :  "  Thou  hidest  Thy  face, 
they  are  troubled  :  Thou  takest  away  their  breath,  ihey  die,  and  return 
to  their  dust"  (Psalm  civ.  29).  Whereas  Deism  asserts  that  the 
Creator  has  withdrawn  HimseK  from  His  work,  and  is  now  far 
removed  from  the  world ;  the  Scriptures  say — "  He  is  not  far  from 
everyone  of  us ;  for  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  " 
(Acts  xvii.  27,  28).  He  is  not  merely  the  Creator  of  mcrsdves,  but 
also,  in  one  point  of  view,  of  our  actions  (Psalm  cxxxix,  5).  He  is  the 
Euler  of  hearts,  who,  "  worketh  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His 
good  pleasure  "  (PhU.  ii.  13).  Whereas  the  deist  is  of  opinion  that  the 
providenc0  of  Grod  extends  to  the  world  only  as  a  whole,  and  to  matters 
great  and  universal,  the  God  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  on  the  contrary, 
"Beholdeth  all  the  sons  of  men,  and  considereth  all  their  works" 
(Psalm  xxxiii.  13, 15).  He  is  the  keeper  of  men  who  neither  slumbers 
nor  sleeps,  who  marks  every  sigh,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads ; 
nor  permits  even  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground  without  the  will  of 
Him  whose  providence  extends  to  the  smallest  things. 

All  these  attributes  follow  still  more  clearly  from  the  name"  Jehovah 
Just  as  the  general  activity  of  God  is  referred  to  {Elohim),  so  ahnost 
without  exception  every  divine  action  which  relates  to  the  theocratic 
revelation  is  ascribed  to  Jehovah.  He  is  the  (Covenant  God  of  Israel, 
who  reveals  Himself  specially  to  his  people.  In  Exodus  iii.  13 — 15, 
the  name  is  explained :  "  I  AM  that  I  am  " — ^the  absolutely  indepm- 
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dent  and  self-existing  One,  who  progressively  shows  and  reveals 
Himself  as  God  in  the  constancy  of  His  being,  knowledge,  will,  and 
power ;  who  is  the  Tirst  and  the  Last  throughout  all  epochs  of  revela- 
tion ;  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.  He  is,  therefore,  not  merely 
the  One  who,  without  beginning  or  end,  is  all-sufficient  in  Himself — 
the  cattsa  sui  who  acts  from  His  own  free  will,  and  is  absolutely  self- 
controlled — ^but  He  also  continues  to  be  for  His  people  that  which, 
from  the  beginning,  He  showed  Himself  to  be,  and  fulfils  everything 
which  He  either  promises  or  threatens.  Hence  He  is  the  faithful  and 
true  God  (Psalm  xxxiii.  4 ;  Numbers  xxiiL  19),  who  is  a  firm  Defence 
and  Eock  to  aU  that  put  their  trust  in  Him  (Psalm  xviii.  2,  3 ;  Isa. 
xxvi.  3,  4;  Deut.  vii.  9,  10;  Josh,  xxiii.  14,  16;  1  Kings  viii  56; 
2  Kings  X.  10).  This  eternally-living  one  Lord,  though  as  "  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel "  (Psalms  Ixxi.  22,  Ixxxix.  19  ;  Isa.  i.  4)  He  must  neces- 
sarily be  separate  from  all  that  is  finite  and  impure,  yet  cannot,  and 
may  not,  in  this  very  capacity,  hold  aloof  from  human  affairs,  or  look 
on  without  concern  at  the  development  of  the  world.  On  the 
contrary.  He  guides  it,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  according  to  His 
holy  aims  and  purposes,  and  under  the  revealing  aspect  of  His  nature 
Himself  enters  into  the  growing  development  of  things,  in  order  to 
lead  it  on,  by  a  free  and  independent  but  ever  consistent  guidance,  to 
the  destiny  which  He  has  marked  out. 

Thus,  the  mere  name  of  Jehovah  is  in  itself  a  refutation  of  Deism. 
The  latter  asserts  that  God  worked  on  one  occasion  only — ^in  the 
Creation — ^and  that,  since  then,  the  world  has  spontaneously  followed 
its  own  course.  But  Christ  says,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work ;  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but  what  He  seeth  the 
Father  do :  for  what  things  soever  He  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the 
Son"  (John  v.  17, 19).  Deism  asserts,  in  regard  to  its  God,  that 
miracles  are  a  msltter  of  impossibility  to  Him ;  but  the  Scriptures  say 
of  the  Christian's  God,  "With  God  nothing  shall  be  impossible" 
(Luke  i.  37).  Deism  affirms  that  God  cannot  manifest  and  communi- 
cate Himself  in  special,  supernatural  modes ;  but  the  Scriptures,  on 
the  contrary,  teach  us  that  "  Gk)d,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son"  (Heb.  i.  1).  The 
Scriptures  represent  Gk)d  as  one  who  is  love,  and  must,  therefore,  con- 
tinuously communicate  Himself;  who  has  also  gradually  revealed 
Himself  more  and  more  clearly  and  completely,  till  at  length,  in 
Christ,  His  entire  fulness  appeared ;  and  who  even  now,  by  means  of 
His  Spirit,  makes  Himself  recognised,  felt,  and  enjoyed.  In  short, 
they  tell  of  Him  as  One  who,  in  a  thousand  ways  every  moment, 
places  Himself  in  mutual  relationship  and  active  communication  with 
man ;  who  lives  and  rules,  not  merely  above,  but  in  the  world ;  from 
whose  throne  the  current  of  life  flows  down  to  all  creation,  and 
lightnings,  thunders,  and  voices  go  forth  in  every  direction  (Eev.  ix.  5, 
xi.  19). 

This  is  the  living,  personal,  all- working  God  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
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whose  active  influence  is  omnipresent  in  the  world,  and  yet,  as  the  one 
free  and  independent  Being,  is  enthroned  in  eternal  majesty  above  it 
From  beginning  to  end — that  is,  from  its  origin  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  down  to  its  rationalistic  scions  of  the  present 
day — the  whole  tendency  of  Deism  has  been  directed  towards  a 
severance  between  God  and  the  world ;  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  first  to  last,  the  holy  God  is  represented  as  taking 
care  to  connect  Himself  in  mercy  and  judgment  more  and  more  pro- 
foundly, pervadingly,  and  condescendingly,  with  the  world  and  with 
man  (Hos.  ii.  19,  20).  From  the  movement  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
the  face  of  the  primeval  waters  (Gen.  L  2),  down  to  the  dwelling  of 
God  amongst  men  in  the  new  Jerusalem  (Eev.  xxi  3  ff),  the  life  from 
God  seeks  to  naturalise  itself  more  and  more  completely  on  earth ; 
and  this  is  done  through  Him  in  whom  an  eternal,  indissoluble,  and 
personal  bond  of  union  between  God  and  man  has  been  cemented — 
through  Christ  and  His  Holy  Spirit — Professor  ChristlieVs  Modem 
Doubt  and  Christian  Belief.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
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JOHN  LEECHMAN,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

JOHN  LEECHMAN  was  bom  at  Glasgow  on  the  2nd  September, 
1803.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  and,  of  course,  brought  up  their  children  in  the  Pres- 
byterian faith.  Their  son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  eldest, 
and  was  devoted  by  his  father,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  same  business 
as  himself.  There  was,  however,  a  hand  unseen  guiding  the  destiny 
of  young  Leechman  to  a  career  in  life  of  which  his  parents  had  not 
the  slightest  anticipation. 

About  the  year  1820,  a  movement  took  place  in  Glasgow  to  estab- 
lish a  Baptist  Church,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Baptists  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Tweed.  There  were  several  families  of  English 
Baptists  from  the  south,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  a  somewhat 
earnest  preacher,  they  drew  many  to  hear  the  Gospel  as  proclaimed  in 
one  of  the  halls  of  the  city.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  went  to  hear, 
and  the  result  was,  his  decision  for  the  Saviour,  and,  consequently,  he 
was  forthwith  baptized  into  His  name.  This  took  place  about  the  year 
just  named. 

Difficulties  arose  which  frustrated  the  intentions  of  those  who 
originated  the  effort ;  but  Mr.  Leechman  had,  by  his  great  amiability 
and  simplicity  of  character,  commended  himself  to  the  esteem  of 
some  of  the  leading  Baptists  of  the  city.    One  family  especially 
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may  be  named  who,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  stood  forward  as 
worthy  representatives  of  the  Baptist  faith.  James  Deakin  and 
his  wife  rendered  hospitality  to  many  of  the  servants  of  God  who 
visited  the  city  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom; 
Mr.  Ward,  Dr.  Marshman,  of  Serampore ;  the  first  Mrs.  Judson,  from 
Burmah ;  Andrew  Fuller,  and  many  others,  were  frequently  associated 
with  Clilmers,  Wardlaw,  Ewing,  and  other  leading  ministers  of 
Glasgow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deakin  became  greatly  attached  to  John  Leechman. 
They  perceived  the  qualities  he  possessed,  both  of  mind  and  heart, 
which  gave  promise,  if  duly  cultivated,  of  usefulness  in  making  known 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
His  own  desires  were  intensely  in  this  direction,  and,  ultimately, 
through  their  kind  and  warm  interest,  he  went  to  the  Haldane 
Institution,  at  Grantown,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  was  after- 
wards admitted  a  student  of  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol.  His  trial 
sermon,  preached  in  a  schooboom  to  a  congregation  of  Baptists,  brought 
together  for  the  occasion,  is  still  remembered.  His  difl&dence  was 
visible  to  all,  and,  considering  the  hard  heads  that  were  present,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  he  almost  seemed  to  stagger  imder  the  bui-den  laid 
on  his  youthful  shoulders.  But  his  genuine  and  unassuming  modesty 
conciliated  the  good  opinion  of  all,  and  gained  hearty  approval  of 
the  course  to  be  taken  in  recommending  him  to  Bristol. 

His  life  as  a  student,  under  the  tutorial  instructions  of  Mr. 
Crisp  and  Mr.  Anderson,  was  one  of  great  happiness  to  himself, 
and  advantageously  prepared  him  for  the  work  he  sought  to  be 
engaged  in.  The  ministry  of  Robert  Hall  was  then  at  the  height 
of  its  brilliant  course  at  Broadmead,  and  under  this  Leechman 
enjoyed  such  preaching  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  students 
to  experience.  Besides,  there  were  lectures  delivered  by  John 
Foster,  full  of  condensed  and  suggestive  thought,  well-fitted  to 
arouse  the  reflective  faculty  of  young  men  who  were  under  training 
for  the  business  of  teaching  others.  Hall  gave  them  living  specimens 
of  the  finest  pulpit  oratory  of  the  age,  while  Foster's  profound  philo- 
sophical reflections  showed  them  how  wide  and  discursive  was  the 
field  of  religious  research  lying  before  them.  Mr.  leechman  has  been 
heard,  again  and  again,  to  refer  to  the  deeply  interesting  evenings 
occasionally  spent  afc  the  house  of  Mr.  Hall,  when  Foster  was  present. 
Of  course  the  two  chiefs  had  the  talk  all  to  themselves.  Some  ques- 
tion of  interest,  permanent  or  passing,  engaged  their  attention,  and 
then  their  diversity  of  mental  mould  and  structure  shone  forth  in  the 
copious  and  elegant  sentences  of  the  one,  contrasted  with  the  cool 
and  dissective  energy  of  the  other. 

After  his  course  of  study  was  completed  at  Bristol,  Mr.  leechman 
returned  to  Glasgow  in  the  year  1829,  to  pursue  a  further  curriculum 
at  the  ancient  University  of  that  city.  To  secure  his  degree  of 
M.A.,  which  he  had  resolved  to  do,  required  an  attendance  during 
three   successive   sessions,  so  that  three  years  were  spent  on  his 
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education  at  Glasgow,  in  addition  to  the  five  years  at  Grantown  and  in 
England.  He  did  not  connect  himself  with  the  Scotch  Baptist  Churches, 
or  with  either  of  the  two  small  communities  of  English  Baptists 
then  existing  in  Glasgow.  He  preached  occasionally,  and  with  great 
acceptance,  to  the  little  company  of  Christians  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  now  flourishing  Hope  Street  Baptist  Church ;  and,  indeed, 
80  acceptable  was  his  preaching,  that  the  leaders  of  that  small  body 
wished  Mr.  Leechman,  at  the  close  of  his  education,  to  assume  the 
office  of  teacher  and  pastor  among  them.  By  this  time,  however,  his 
mind  had  become  entirely  decided  for  missionary  work  among  the 
heathen. 

At  the  period  now  referred  to,  the  three  most  prominent  friends  of 
the  Serampore  Missionaries  in  Scotland  were  Christopher  Anderson, 
of  Edinburgh,  (Jeorge  Barclay,  of  Irvine,  and  James  Deakin,  of  Glas- 
gow. Mr.  Leechman  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  three,  and  under 
their  auspices  and  guidance  he  decided  to  join  the  devoted  missionary 
family  who,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly,  were  the  pioneers  of  modern 
Christian  missions.  His  mind  had  been  long  and  warmly  occupied 
with  anticipations  of  missionary  labour,  and  the  thought  of  being 
united  in  the  work  of  telling  the  good  news  of  salvation  to  the 
benighted  heathen  with  such  men  as  Carey  and  Marshman  was  itself 
full  of  romantic  hope,  and  he  gave  himself  to  the  work  with  a  sim- 
plicity of  motive  and  an  entire  self-surrender  worthy  of  the  x)Osition 
he  was  about  to  assume. 

His  ordination  as  a  missionary  took  place  at  Edinburgh  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  1832,  and  was  accompanied  witli  the  prayers  of  many  both  there 
and  elsewhere  for  the  future  safety  and  usefulness  of  one  who  had 
gained  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all  who  knew  him.  In  Liverpool, 
from  whence  he  sailed  for  India  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  he 
made  many  Mends,  who  showered  on  him  the  tokens  of  their  kindness 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  trials  and  inconveniences  of  a  long  voyage 
to  the  East  as  few  as  possible. 

True  to  the  great  object  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life,  he 
used  his  opportunities  on  shipboard  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  both  the  seamen  and  passengers.  From  July  till  November 
24th,  a  period  of  four  months,  he  preached  every  Lord's-day 
with  only  two  exceptions.  He  had  two  Bible  classes  which  met 
weekly.  One  sailor  sickened  and  ultimately  died,  of  whom  Mr. 
Leechman  spoke  with  confidence  as  having  embraced  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life."  In  his  fii*st  letter, 
written  to  Mr.  C.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  before  landing,  he  says, 
"  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  much  more  comfortable  on  board  than 
I  ever  anticipated  to  be.  I  have  everything  that  my  circumstances 
require.  The  captain  is  most  kind  and  unremitting  in  his  attention. 
The  other  passengers  are  very  agreeable.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  that 
I  feel  the  want  of,  except  the  pleasure  and  the  benefit  of  Christian 
intercourse."  Thus  the  monotony  of  a  long  voyage  passed,  and 
evidently  not  without  accomplishing,  in  some  measure,  the  end 
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of  all  religious  teacliing.  His  character  and  personal  influence 
accompanying  liis  efforts  to  lead  men  to  the  Saviour  produced 
beneficial  results  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  possibly  known 
by  him. 

On  his  arrival  at  Serampore,  he  found,  of  course,  a  hearty  welcome. 
It  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  dream  of  many  previous  days  and  years 
and  now,  to  be  associated  with  men  whose  fame  was  throughout  all 
the  churches,  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  could  not  be  surpassed. 
His  assistance  as  a  missionary  had  been  eagerly  looked  for,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  be  had  devoted  himself  to  the  great  enterprise  was 
now  given  with  unrestrained  fervour  to  this  heavenly  cause.  To 
Mr.  Hope,  of  Liverpool,  he  wrote  on  the  5th  June,  1833 : — *'  I  rejoice, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  I  have  been  honoured  to  come  to  India,  and  privi- 
leged to  be  associated  with  my  brethren  and  fathers  in  Serampore, 
in  their  arduous  but  honourable  work.  I  long  for  the  time  when  I 
shall  have  so  mastered  the  language  as  to  be  able  to  speak  it  with 
ease.  Last  Sabbath  week,  at  the  Christian  village,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  my  Bengalee  notes,  I  delivered  my  first  Bengalee  sermon ; 
and  last  niglit  I  commenced  a  weekly  meeting  there,  which  I  intend 
to  conduct,  and  by  reading  the  Scrij^tures,  praying,  and  addressing 
them  at  tliis  meetiufj  in  Bengalee,  I  hope,  by  degrees,  to  attain  my 
desired  object."  In  another  place  he  says : — '*  Since  the  time  of  my 
arrival  to  the  present,  my  attachment  to  the  people  and  the  work 
has  constantly  increased,  and  I  bless  God  every  day  for  bringing  me 
hither.  .  .  .  Men  more  devoted  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  a  mission 
more  worthy  of  the  support  of  a  generous  Christian  public,  do  not 
exist." 

His  work  .at  Serampore  was  twofold,  partly  that  which  he  did  as  a 
college  tutor,  and  partly  his  direct  labours  as  a  missionary  to  the 
heathen.  In  the  former  capacity,  the  students  in  European  habits 
were  taught  by  him  the  classical  languages  and  mental  philosophy, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  1834  he  was  able  to  conduct  the  class 
studying*  Bengalee.  His  thorough  training  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  attainments  he  had  made  there,  qualified  him  to 
discharge  these  duties  .with  an  ardour  and  success  highly  satis- 
factory to  his  colleagues,  and  advantageous*  to  the  young  men  under 
his  charge. 

But  it  appears  that  his  strongest  desires  were  directed  towards  the 
enlightenment  of  the  poor  natives  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  And,  as 
already  indicated,  his  highest  ambition  was  to  be  able  to  make  known 
to  them  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God  in  their  native 
tongue.  And  unquestionably,  however  high  the  position  we  assign 
to  education,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  making  known  in  all 
simplicity  and  earnestness  the  glad  tidings  of  the  mercy  and  love  of 
God  must  stand  first  in  the  work  of  the  missionary  of  the  Cross. 
Mr.  Leechman's  mind  and  heart  were  pre-eminently  bent  in  this  way; 
and  so  he  set  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  communicate  in 
any  measure  with  the  Bengalis  in  their  mother  tongue,  to  teach  them 
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the  way  of  salvation.  Nor  was  he  contented  with  doing  it  in  the 
great  festival  gatherings  of  the  people,  where  the  most  corrupt  and 
shameful  forms  of  idolatry  appeared,  or  in  the  smaller  assemblies 
brought  together  in  order  to  hear  the  Christian  faith  expounded ;  he 
also  set  about  a  course  of  house-to-house  visitation,  that  he  might 
come  into  close  and  personal  intercourse  with  the  heathen. 

To  the  adoption  of  this  manner  of  carrying  out  what  he  felt  to  be 
the  business  of  a  missionaiy,  he  was  led  by  what  he  had  seen  and 
known  of  city  missionary  work  in  his  native  land.  The  following 
extract  from  his  journal  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  this  arduous  labour:— "I  began  my  visita- 
tion in  our  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  called  first  on  a 
respectable  baboo.  As  we  are  on  very  friendly  terms,  he  received 
me  with  great  kindness,  led  me  to  one  of  his  best  furnished  apart- 
ments, and,  after  we  were  seated,  entered  most  freely  into  con- 
versation. Several  Bmhmins  and  other  attendants  stood  around, 
apparently  anxious  to  ascertain  the  object  of  my  visit.  I  was  soon 
able  to  bring  it  fully  before  them,  by  reminding  them  of  the  object 
that  had  brought  us  missionaries  to  this  heathen  land,  I  told  them 
that  in  Europe  we  had  heard  of  the  state  of  the  heathen ;  that  it  had 
affected  our  hearts ;  that  we  had  determined  to  do  what  we  could  to 
rescue  them  from  ignorance,  and  misery,  and  sin;  and  therefore,  in 
accordance  with  the  command  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  we  had  come  to 
them  with  the  glad  news  of  salvation.  To  converse  in  a  friendly 
manner  on  this  all-important  subject,  I  observed,  was  the  object  of 
my  present  visit.  The  baboo  at  oncb  admitted  that  religion  was  an 
important  subject ;  that  it  was  highly  necessary  that  it  should  be 
attended  to ;  and  that  the  Christian  religion  was  so  excellent,  that  he 
had  not  a  word  to  say  against  it  or  against  Christians.  He  intimated, 
however,  that  their  religion  was  as  good  for  them  as  ours  for  us.  We 
then  entered  on  a  long  conversation  respecting  the  worship  of  idols 
He  maintained  that  they  were  merely  representations  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  but  I  observed  they  could  not  represent  Him  inform,  for  He 
was  a  spirit,  without  any  corporeal  form  or  appearance.  They  could 
not  represent  Him  in  attributes,  for  they  were  destitute  of  sense  and 
intelligence,  and  were  unable  to  say,  or  to  see,  to  hear,  or  to  do  any- 
thing whatever ;  and  even  admitting  what  the  shastras  said  respect- 
ing them  to  be  true,  they  never  could  represent  the  Deity  in  cJiaracter, 
for  the  conduct  ascribed  to  tlieir  idols  was  such  as  any  respectable 
person  would  be  ashamed  to  own  as  his,  and  consequently  it  could 
never  be  ascribed  to  a  holy  God.  Besides,  I  observed,  God  had 
expressly  forbidden  in  His  law  the  making  and  worshipping  of  idols. 
I  then  turned  his  attention  to  God's  law.  He  seemed  much  pleased 
with  it,  particularly  with  the  summary  of  the  second  table,  and  with 
the  precept, '  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so,  to  them.'  'That,'  he  said,  "is  what  I  endeavour  to  do. 
When  any  person  injures  me,  I  do  good  to  him ;  when  he  curses,  I 
bless ;  when  he  plants  thorns  in  my  path,  I  strew  roses  in  his.'    Thif 
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statement  is  quite  borne  out  by  his  conduct,  as  he  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  of  any  ^of  the  native  gentlemen  that 
we  know.  He  admitted,  however,  that  he  was  a  sinner ;  and  I  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  evil  of  sin  and  its  fearful  consequences,  and  then 
called  upon  him  to  point  a  rational  and  satisfactory  way  by  which  a 
just  God  could  forgive  sin.  He  mentioned  their  usual  refuges  of  lies, 
which  I  endeavoured  to  expose ;  and  then  I  brought  out  the  Grospel, 
explained  the  nature  and  adaptation  and  glory  of  the  Atonement  of 
the  Eedeemer,  and  showed  the  warrant  which  the  sinner  had  to  em- 
brace it,  and  the  peace  and  joy  that  flowed  from  it  to  the  guilty  and 
troubled  conscience.  All  present  seemed  deeply  affected  at  the  state- 
ments made,  and  listened  for  a  considerable  time  in  silence,  with  the 
greatest  interest,  while  I  pressed  it  on  their  acceptance." 

In  this  way  Mr.  Leechman  proceeded  from  house  to  house,  visiting 
the  poorest  as  well  as  the  more  affluent,  endeavouring  to  convey  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  salvation  to  these  dark  and  bewildered 
children  of  the  East.  The  senior  missionaries  greatly  rejoiced  in 
these  efforts  of  their  young  coUeague,  as  much  of  their  own  time  was 
occupied  in  their  immortal  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures.  And, 
indeed,  Mr.  Leechman's  visitations  were  curtailed  by  the  pressing 
duties  of  the  college.  But  what  he  attempted  and  actually  accom- 
plished, shows  how  deep  and  earnest  were  the  impulses  of  his  heart 
towards  the  deliverance  of  his  idolatrous  neighbours  from  the  destruc- 
tive and  debasing  bondage  in  which  they  were  held. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Carey,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1834,  Mr.  Leechman  was  unanimously  chosen  co-pastor  of  the  church  at 
Serampore  with  Dr.  Marshman  and  Mr.  Mack.  The  ordination  took 
place  on  the  17th  March,  1835.  The  services  were  solemn  and  edify- 
ing ;  and  as  they  had  been  mourning  over  the  low  state  of  religion 
among  themselves,  they  anticipated  that  the  occasion  would  tend  to 
the  requickening  of  all.  Nor  were  their  expectations  in  vain.  A 
number  of  additions  to  the  church  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

After  his  settlement  at  Serampore,  Mr.  Leechman  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Mary  Barclay,  third  daughter  of  the  llev.  George 
Barclay,  of  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  on  the  12th  November,  1835.  lu  this 
lady  he  found  one  who  was  in  every  way  suited  to  his  circumstances 
as  a  minister  and  missionary  of  the  Cross.  Her  great  amiability 
and  unaffected  humility,  the  tender  but  dignified  manner  she  main- 
tained, her  unselfish  prudence  and  her  devout  interest  in  spiritual 
things,  evinced  how  richly  the  grace  of  God  had  been  bestowed  on  her, 
and  exhibited  a  character  honoured  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 
Her  early  training  had  inculcated  the  domestic  habits  and  economical 
management  which  the  sphere  of  life  assigned  her  so  imperatively 
demanded ;  and  her  influence  over  her  family  during  the  whole  periotl 
of  her  life  was  such  as  to  lead  them  to  exclaim,  "Many  mothers 
have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all." 

From  various  causes,  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  mission 
at  Serampore  had  become  somewhat  trying.      The  leaders  had  de- 
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voted,  with  unsurpassed  generosity,  all  their  means  to  sustaining 
the  great  evangelistic  work  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  and  yet, 
with  the  contributions  from  Europe,  the  stations  were  frequently, 
experiencing  no  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  position.  As 
showing  with  what  self-denial  they  were  all  actuated  in  seeking 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  India,  the  following  letter  by  Mr. 
Leechman  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

To  iht  Council  of  Serampore  College* 

My  dear  Brethren, — ^In  accordanoe  with  the  disinterested  spirit  so  long  mani- 
fested at  Serampore,  I  had  determined  before  I  left  Britain  to  repay,  £rom  the 
allowanoes  made  to  me  from  the  College  ftinds,  all  the  moneys  expended  on  my 
outfit  and  voyage  to  India.  With  this  determination  I  made  some  of  the  friends 
of  the  miasidn  at  home  acquainted^  and  have  therefore  felt  bound,  both  by  in- 
clination and  duty,  to  attempt  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  distressingly  em- 
barrassed state  of  the  Collep;e  funds,  however,  has  rendered  all  hope  of  my 
being  able  to  do  so  by  pecuniary  contributions  utterly  vain.  The  only  way  in 
"which  1  oan  approximate  to  it  ia  by  giving  gratuitous  labour  to  the  cause. 
Since,  then,  the  College  ia  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  as  well  as  with  present 
difficulties,  permit  me  in  some  degree  to  free  it  of  the  former,  by  relinquishing 
all  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  allowances  due  to  me  for  the  past  year.  1  shoula 
have  had  greater  pleasure  in  giving  up  the  whole  of  my  arrears  of  salary,  were 
it  not  that,  situated  as  I  have  been  and  am,  this  is  impracticable.  May  I  hope 
that  thus  I,  at  least,  show  my  readiness  to  have  done  as  I  intended,  had  it  only 
been  in  mjr  power. 

For  the  information  of  the  friends  of  the  mission  in  Europe,  through  whose 
kindness  I  was  introduced  to  this  interesting  sphere  of  labour,  permit  me  to 
request  that  this  communication  be  inserted  m  the  report  of  the  Uollege  about 
to  be  puWshed. — Believe  me,  my  dear  Brethren,  most  affectionately  yours, 

Serampore,  December  17th,  1834.  John  LxBOHiCAir. 

In  this  communication  we  have  a  clear  view  of  the  difiSculties 
under  which  the  mission  laboured  as  to  income,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  with  which  the  youngest  of  the 
missionary  band  gave  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom.  The 
mind  which  actuated  Carey  at  the  origin  of  the  mission,  as  to  faith 
in  God,  even  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  and 
maintain  a  controlling  power  in  all  who  became  associated  with  him. 
Great  things  had  been  attempted.  Much  had  been  done  as  to  the 
translation  of  the  Word  of  God ;  many  stations  as  centres  of  mis- 
sionary labour  had  been  erected ;  not  a  few  men  of  apostolic  zeal  and 
simplicity  had  engaged  in  the  work ;  and  the  foundation  had  been 
laid  at  Serampore  of  a  course  of  education  which  would  combine  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith. 
But  the  monetary  pressure  was  severe.  And,  notwithstanding  all  the 
self-denial  and  economy  exercised  by  these  devoted  men,  affairs  were 
clearly  moving  towards  a  crisis,  which  would  at  no  very  distant  period 
demand  a  change. 

In  1837,  Mrs.  Leechman's  health  failed,  and  she  was,  consequently, 
under  medical  advice,  compelled  to  seek  restoisation  by  a  voyage  to 
Europe.  It  was  then  determined  by  Mr.  Leechman's  colleagues  that 
he  should  embrace  the  opportunity  of  proceeding  to  England  with  his 
wife,  to  represent  to  the  churches  and  the  Christian  public  at  home 
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the  grave  necessities  and  claims  of  tho^  Seranipore  brethren.  Mr. 
Leechman  and  his  family  sailed  in  the  Pdcot  from  Calcutta,  and 
arrived  in  safety  at  Liverpool,  after  a  voyage  so  protracted  that 
they  were  reduced  to  considerable  straits  as  to  provisions  ere  they 
reached  home.  So  much  indeed,  was  this  the  case,  that  Mr.  Leechman 
said  the  most  interesting  and  gratifying  object  he  saw  on  landing  was 
the  abundant  show  of  bread  in  a  baker's  window. 

The  double  object  for  which  he  had  returned  home  was  pleasingly 
realised.  Mrs.  Leechman's  health  was  being  gradually  restored,  and 
his  labours  in  behalf  of  the  Mission  were  mrgely  successful  He 
visited,  sometimes  in  company  with  Mr.  Mack,  who  was  also  at  home, 
from  Serampore,  many  of  the  large  towns  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  wherever  they  presented  the  state  of  the  heathen  and  the  claims  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  family  of  missions,  new  interest  was  awakened, 
and  contributions  were  secured ;  but  from  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  India,  in  the  death  of  two  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission, 
and  otherwise,  it  begun  to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  many  of  their  long- 
tried  friends  at  home,  that  if  possible  a  union  should  be  brought 
about  of  the  two  great  sections  of  what  was  in  reality  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  The  opinion  of  contributors  to  the  Serampore 
Mission  throughout  the  country  having  been  ascertained  to  be 
favourable  to  the  Union,  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  meet  the 
Committee  in  London,  in  order  to  draw  up  the  conditions  of  agree- 
ment. This  deputation  consisted  of  the  Rev.  G.  Barclay,  of  Irvine ; 
C.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool ;  Henry  Kelsall,  Esq.,  of  Bochdale ; 
John  Philips,  Esq.,  of  Melksham ;  and  the  Secretary,  the  Bev.  B. 
Godwin.  The  utmost  harmony  and  cordiality  prevailed,  and  ihe 
terms  of  the  Union  of  the  two  sections  of  the  One  Society  were 
unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  Leechman,  however,  desired  that  his 
decision  as  to  being  connected  with  the  now  United  Society  should 
be  delayed  until  the  condition  of  Mrs!  Leechman's  returning  health 
should  be  fully  ascertained.  In  the  meantime,  he  and  Mr.  Mack 
and  Mr.  Gibbs  were  authorised  to  make  collections  throughout 
the  churches,  in  order  to  remove  the  debt — about  £3,000 — ^pressing 
upon  Serampore.  The  Union  was  to  come  into  operation  en  the  1st 
of  May,  1838,  but  before  that  day  arrived,  the  last  of  the  three  great 
men  who  had  so  nobly  carried  out  their  plans  of  missionary  labour 
had  passed  away  to  the  glorious  land  of  the  pure  in  heart  and  the 
rewarded  ser\'ants  of  the  living  God. 

Mr.  Leechman's  father-in-law,  the  Bev.  George  Barclay,  died  at 
Irvine,  in  July,  1838.  The  Baptist  church  of  which  he  was  the 
pastor  had  been  the  result  of  many  years  labour.  The  views  of  the 
Baptists  had  taken  very  little  root  in  Scotland,  and  so,  amid  the  deep- 
rooted  Presbyterianism  of  the  country,  Mr.  Barclay's  work  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  Still,  with  patience,  diligence,  and  perseverance, 
a  goodly  number  of  genuine  converts  were  brought  together,  and 
presented  a  pleasing  specimen  of  apostolic  simplicity  and  conformity 
to  the  Divine  Word.     They  had  lost,  in  their  minister,  one  whom 
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it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  replace.  But,  as  the  state  of  Mrs. 
Leechman's  health  rendered  her  return  to  India  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  her  husband  was  looked  to  as  one  who  would  gladly  be 
accepted,  could  he  be  induced  to  settle  at  Irvine.  His  attainments 
and  fitness  for  ministerial  work  most  certainly  pointed  to  a  very 
different  sphere.  But  the  associations  of  the  church,  his  family,  and 
other  considerations  prevailed,  and  in  October,  1838,  he  was  induced 
to  assume  the  position  which  had  been  so  manfully,  faithfully,  and 
zealously  maintained  by  the  departed  minister  of  Irvine. 

As  the  place  of  worship,  which  had  served  the  church  for  many 
years,  was  found  to  be  too  small  and  inconvenient,  it  was  soon 
resolved  that  they  should  undertake  the  building  of  another.  To  this 
Mr.  Leechman  gave  himself  with  the  greatest  decision  and  energy. 
And,  towards  the  close  of  1839,  the  new  chapel  was  opened  by  the 
Eev.  Christopher  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Leechman's  labours 
were  incessant,  not  only  in  Irvine,  but  also  in  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages.  To  make  known  the  glad  tidings  of  deliverance  from 
sin  through  the  perfect  substitution  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  was  his 
constant  aim,  and  the  consequence  was  that  many  were  added  to 
the  church,  and  the  Scriptural  intelligence  of  the  faithful  greatly 
promoted. 

His  native  kindness  and  warm-hearted  social  tenderness,  gained 
him  many  friends.  And  thus  it  was  that,  with  the  ministers  of  the 
town  and  district,  he  was  on  the  most  cordial  terms,  and,  indeed, 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all  with  whom  he  came  into  intercourse. 
To  one  of  his  kind  and  friendly  disposition,  the  seclusion  of  a  smaU 
coimtry  town  was  frequently  found  to  be  trying ;  and,  consequently, 
as  he  himself  said,  he  was  compelled  repeatedly  to  seek  a  day  or 
two's  intercourse,  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  with  ministerial  friends 
whose  views  and  sympathies  were  entirely  in  unison  with  his  own. 
On  such  occasions,  he  would  return  to  his  usual  labours  greatly 
refreshed  in  spirit,  but  while  faithfully  dischaiging  the  duties  of  his 
pastorate,  yearning  after  a  more  genial  and  wider  sphere. 

After  ten  years'  labour  at  Irvine  Mr.  Leechman  was  strengthened 
in  the  feeling  that  the  time  had  come  to  seek  another  field  of  labour, 
by  reasen  of  the  outbreak  of  some  discord  on  doctrinal  points  which 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  little  church,  and  threatened  the  usefulness 
of  its  pastor.  The  precise  form  of  the  antagonism  it  is  needless  to 
specify,  its  existence  was  so  repugnant  to  his  feelings  that  he  accepted 
it  as  an  indication  that  his  work  was  elsewhere.  Mr.  Anderson,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  had  long  set  his  mind  on  the  Irvine  minister  as  one 
in  every  way  fitted  to  be  a  suitable  successor,  would  have  gladly  seen 
him  removed  to  Charlotte  Chapel  in  that  city.  Mr.  Leechman's 
thoughts  were,  however,  directed  to  the  south,  and  in  October,  1848, 
he  entered  on  the  ministry  of  the  Word  with  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Hammersmith,  London. 

His  labours  here  were  highly  successful ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
it  was  soon  found  desirable  to  erect  a  new  place  of  worship,  larger 
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and  more  commodious  in  every  way ;  and,  consequently,  steps  were 
taken  to  secure  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  decision  of  the  Church. 
The  sphere  of  labour  was  such  as  perfectly  accorded  with  the  senti- 
ments and  feelings  of  his  heart.  Appreciation  of  his  ministerial 
labours,  esteem  for  his  urbanity  and  gentleness  in  private  intercourse 
with  the  members,  and  the  cordial  support  of  a  people  who  truly 
loved  him^  made  Hammersmith  all  that  he  could  desire. 

{To  be  continued,) 


SW  Hfitts. 


The  LiCENSiNCf  Bill. — ^The  entire  cost  to  the  consumer  of  every  de- 
scription of  foreign  and  British  wines  and  spirits  and  beer  in  1871  was, 
in  round  figures,  £119,000,000.  Since  that  year,  the  consumption  has 
inci^eased  to  £146,000,000.  Mr.  Leoni  Levi,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished political  economists  of  the  day,  calculates  that  of  the  whole 
amount  consumed  in  drink  two-thirds  are  expended  by  the  working 
classes,  who  buy  their  liquor  at  beershops  and  public-houses.  In  the 
186,000  licensed  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  was  in  the  last 
year  a  trade  over  the  counter  of  £97,000,000.  It  is  manifest,  tjierefoie, 
that  the  Act  of  1872,  which  curtailed  the  hours  of  drinking,  has  not 
prevented  an  increase  of  traffic  in  the  beer  trade  in  one  year,  which 
may  be  taken  to  represent  a  sum  exceeding  £15,000,000.  But  the 
Licensed  Victuallers  considered  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  inter* 
ference  of  the  Liberal  Government  with  their  traffic,  and,  being  tlie 
most  powerful  corporation  in  the  kingdom,  threw  their  whole  weight 
into  the  scale  of  the  Conservatives,  ajod  carried  them  in  triumph  into 
Downing-street,  and  the  new  Licensing  Bill  is  their  reward.  The 
publican's  journal,  the  Advertiser,  states  that  the  amendments  intro- 
duced into  it  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  publicans,  and  we  need 
no  better  evidence  of  their  being  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Bill  provides  that  the  magistrates  shall  no  longer  be 
under  the  necessity  of  endorsing  the  oonvictions  of  an  infraction  of 
the  law  upon  the  Hcense,  unless  they  can  discover  strong  reasons  for  a 
contrary  course ;  but  that  they  should  not  be  endorsed,  unless  they 
should  see  good  grounds  for  inflicting  the  penalty;  and,  as  the 
majority  of  magistrates  have  a  weak  side,  the  endorsement  will  be  the 
exception.  The  special  clauses  of  the  existing  Act  intended  to 
provide  against  the  deleterious  adulteration  of  the  liquor  are,  im»eoTer, 
to  be  relaxed,  and  the  Advertiser  asserts  that  this  will  be  hailed  with 
universal  satisfaction — that  is  by  the  publicans.  But  the  great 
feature  of  the  new  BiU  is  the  extension  of  the  time  for  selling  beer  at 
night  at  the  public-houses  by  half-an-hoirr,  and  this  is  by  far  its  most 
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important  provision,  and  the  most  profitable  to  the  Licensed  Victualler. 
The  last  half-houi*,  when  the  toper  has  been  satiated  with  ale  and 
craves  for  the  stronger  stimulus  of  gin  or  whiskey,  is  in  most  cases 
the  stage  of  intoxication.  The  assertion  has  been  echoed  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  that  since  the  restriction  placed  on  the  hour  of 
drinking  by  the  Act  of  1872,  the  cases  of  riotous  drunkenness  have 
materially  diminished,  and  fewer  numbers  of  drunk  and  disorderly 
persons  are  seen  to  issue  from  the  public-houses.  The  Govemment 
have  done  themselves  little  service  by  their  new  Licensing  Bill,  except 
as  it  may  be  considered  a  token  of  gratitude  to  their  friends  the 
Licensed  Victuallers'  corporation.  There  are  not  many  among  their 
adherents  in  the  House  who  look  sweet  upon  it,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
acted  with  great  discretion  in  leaving  the  most  ticklish  portion  of  it  (that 
in  reference  to  the  hour  for  closing)  to  be  dealt  with  in  Committee. 
The  indignation  of  the  country  appears  to  be  rising  up  against  this 
concession  to  the  beersellers.  The  most  important  centres  of  industry 
and  wealth  are  holding  meetings  to  protest  against  it,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  House  may  refuse  to  sanction  it.  We  offer  no 
apology  for  having  introduced  this  subject  into  a  religious  journal. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  social  questions,  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  interests  and  progress  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  the  im- 
perative duty  of  all  classes,  and  more  especially  of  the  ministers  of 
religion  of  dl  denominations,  to  lay  themselves  out  to  enUghten  and 
strengthen  public  opinion,  and  to  promote  the  national  feeling  of 
antagonism  to  this  cause,  tiU  it  becomes  strong  enough  to  overrule  the 
House  of  Commons. 


The  Progress  towards  Rome,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Bill  to  stop,  continues  without  any 
abatement.  A  body  has  recently  been  established  among  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Confraternity  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,"  but  it  was 
only  recently  that  the  public  was  able  to  obtain  any  knowledge  of  its 
nature  and  objects.  Mr.  Maberly,  of  Dublin,  a  staunch  Protestant, 
has  lately  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  a  small  paper  prepared  by 
its  leaders,  and  which  appears  to  be  issued  periodically.  It  was  marked 
eonfidefUial  in  italics,  and  no  indication  was  given  of  the  place  where 
it  was  printed,  but  the  post-mark  bore  the  name  of  Belfast,  and  it  is 
evidendy  the  number  for  February  of  the  present  year.  It  contains 
the  names  of  95  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  who  are 
members  of  this  association  and  who  are  distinguished  as  the 
"  Reverend  Superiors  of  the  .  Confraternity."  The  name  of  their 
parishes  in  London  and  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  styled 
the  "  wards "  are  also  printed,  and  we  thus  obtain  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  spread.  The  paper  in  question  is  styled  an 
"  Intercession  Paper,"  and  the  Superiors  and  their  associate  priests 
are  reqtdied  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and 
likewise   for  the  complete  conversion  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
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certain  individuals,  whose  initials  only  are  given,  and  who,  we  conclude, 
are  reckoned  among  the  hopeful,  and  also  for  the  faithful  Catholic  priests 
at  Falmouth  and  twenty  other  places  in  England.  With  r^ard  to 
the  souls  of  the  departed,  nine  cases  are  given  in  which  prayers  are 
asked  for  deceased  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  together 
with  the  date  of  their  decease,  from  which  we  leam  that  one  of  them 
died  only  on  the  9th  June,  1872,  wliile  the  earliest  has  been  for  more 
than  nine  years  in  want  of  these  intercessory  supplications.  We 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  the  list  of  those  for  whom  the 
faithful  are  besought  "  of  their  charity  "  to  pray,  the  name  of  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Neale,  the  weU-known  translator  of  St.  Bernard's  exquisite  hymn, 
*'  Jerusalem  the  golden."  Are  we  required  to  believe  that  he  has  been 
sufifeiing  the  pains  of  purgatory  for  seven  years  ?  Surely  if  the 
Eeverend  Superiors  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
do  not  consider  it  uncharitable  to  announce  the  names  of  those  whom 
they  assure  us  are  in  torments,  as  weU  as  the  period  of  their  physical 
pains,  they  might  have  considered  it  also  the  dictate  of  Christian 
charity  to  relieve  the  feelings  of  relatives  and  friends  by  informing 
them  on  what  date  their  prayers  have  succeeded  in  getting  them  out 


Altar  Cards. — On  introducing  the  Public  Worship  Eegulation 
Bill,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  aUuded  to  the  subject  of  the 
Sacramental  cards  which  are  now  used  at  the  altars  of  the  Established 
Church  by  the  Eitualistic  clergy,  and  he  was  invited  by  Earl  Nelson, 
one  of  the  lay  leaders  of  the  party,  to  substantiate  his  assertion.     He 
stated  that  while  on  the  cards  there  was  one  prayer  in  accordance  with 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  were  several  others  which 
consist  of  invocations  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
Though  the  Archbishop  had  only  received  a  single  copy,  he  had  a  letter 
from  a  respectable  firm  of  dealers  in  Church  furniture,  who  stated  that 
their  altar  cards  were  much  approved  by  the  clergy  and  had  a  great 
sale.     Tlie  card  contained  words  to  the  effect  that  the  sacrifice  was 
offered  for  the  hope  of  the  salvation  and  safety  of  those  who  paid  their 
vows  to  the  eternal  Uving  and  ever  true  God,  and  join  in  communion 
with  the  glorious  and  ever  true  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God  and 
of  our  I^rd  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  with  all  the  blessed  Apostles  and 
Martyrs,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Lawrence,  Cornelius,  and 
others,  and  all  saints  through  whose  merits  and  prayers  they  sought  to 
be  protected     In  the  oblation  service  the  words  used  were  these : — 
"  Eeceive,  0  Holy  Trinity,  these  oblations  which  we  are  unworthy  to 
offer  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  honour  of  the  ever  true  Virgin." 
The  Archbishop  had  also,  he  said,  received  a  book  entitled  "  Bitnal 
of  the  Altar,"  from  which  these  cards  were  taken.     It  was  an  edition 
of  the  Commimion  Service  of  the  Church  of  England  dovetailed  into  the 
service  of  the  Mass,  and  the  object  of  it  was  that  the  clergyman,  while 
ofliciating  before  the  congregation,   should  use  these  mass  prayers 
inaudibly.    The  confession,  moreover,  is  thoroughly  Bomish : — "  I  con- 
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fess  to  Almighty  God,  to  the  blessed  Mary  ever  virgin,  Mother  of  Grod, 
to  the  blessed  St  Michael  and  Archangel,  to  the  blessed  John  the 
Baptist,  to  the  holy  Apostles,  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  to  all  the 
saints  and  angels  in  heaven/'  &c.    This  is  Popeiy-^vidthout  the  Pope, 


The  Abohbishop's  Bill. — ^The  Archbishop  of  Canterbnjy,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Episcopal  bench,  has  introduced  into  tiie  House 
of  Lords  a  Bill,  entitled  '*  An  Act  for  the  better  administration  of 
the  Laws  respecting  the  Begulation  of  Public  Worship."    Its  main 
object  is,  manifestly,  to  check  the  progress  of  Ritualism  and  Boman- 
ism  in  the  Established  Church,  where  it  is  rampant,  and  it  furnishes 
an  amusing  comment  on  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which,  however,  we 
perceive,  has  latterly  ceased  to  be  bound  up  with  the  Prayer-book,  as 
it  used  to  be,  a  measure  of  unquestionable  prudence.    The  authority 
of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land  is  boldly  impugned,  and  its  decisions 
are  treated  with  derision,  and  a  body  of  men,  one  of  whose  chief  dutiea 
is  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the  laws,  are  the  foremost  to  break  them. 
The  Queen  is  the  acknowledged  Head  of  the  Church,  but  the  EituaUsts 
yield  her  no  obedience.     Immediately  after  a  rite  or  ceremony  or  ves- 
ture has  been  interdicted  by  the  highest  court  of  the  Crown,  the  offence 
is  contumaciously  repeated,  and  in  this  country,  so  generally  renowned 
as  "  law-abiding,"  a  state  of  things  has  grown  up  which  is  a  scandal  to 
any  civilized  society.    The  only  mode  of  coercing  these  ritualistic  prac- 
tices is  by  an  action  at  law  through  the  various  stages  of  ecclesiastical 
procedure ;  but  these  actions  are  too  expensive  to  be  often  repeated^ 
and  the  Bitualist  enjoys  a  perfect  impunity.    In  the  case  of  Purchagp 
of  Brighton,  the  suit  cost  £7,000,  and  in  that  of  Bennett,  of  Frome,  no 
leas  than  £11,000.    The  Archbishop  has,  therefore,  brought  forward 
a  Bill  to  shorten,  to  simplify,  and  to  cheapen  these  legal  proceedings, 
and  to  enable  the  Bishop  efiTectually  to  restrain  these  rebellious  sons  of 
the  Church,  without  draining  his  purse  dry.    The  main  points  of  this 
Act  of  Legislation  are  that  an  Episcopal  Court  be  established  in  every 
diocese,  over  which  the  Bishop  shall  preside,  vdth  three  assessors 
chosen  by  himself,  only  one  of  whom  need  be  even  a  young  banister. 
Any  parishioner  who  has  any  cause  of  offence  against  the  clergyman 
for  a  departure  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  rubric,  either  by  omission 
or  by  commission,  is  at  liberty  to  lodge  a  complaint  before  the  Bishop, 
and  if,  after  due  investigation,  the  offence  is  proved,  the  Bishop  may 
proceed  at  once  to  issue  an  ''  admonition  "  to  the  transgressor  who  is 
obliged,  imder  heavy  penalties,  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  it,  and 
immediately  to  desist  from  the  practices  which  have  been  condemned, 
mntil  the  sentence  is  reversed  by  an  appeal  to  the  Archbishop. 

The  Bill,  which  had  the  approval  of  the  Bishops  in  the  Upper  House 
of  Convocation,  was  sent  for  consideration  to  the  Lower  House  where 
it  was  discussed  with  more  than  usual  theological  earnestness.  In  the 
debate  to  which  it  gave  rise,  many  things  were  said  which  served  to 
show  the  very  distracted  state  of  the  Church,  in  despite  of  the  Act  of 
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Unifonnity,  Two  points  were  worthy  of  lemembiiattce.  One  of  the 
CanonB  (a  clexgyman  of  ^great  parts),  said  he  thought  it  would  be 
very  useful  if  the  Archbishop  would  endow  his  clergy  with  a  little 
common-sense.  Another  dignitaxy  is  xeported  to  have  made  the 
serious  proposition,  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  lie  moved 
not  to  entertain  any  question  involving  the  interests  of  the  Church 
without  the  concurrence  of  Convocation.  Now,  as  the  Church 
established  by  law  is  the  creature  of  Parliament,  and  the  House  of 
jPommoiis  resents  above  all  things  any,  even  the  slightest,  invasion 
of  its  authority,  it  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  describe,  the  ineffable 
koom  with  which  such  a  proposal  would  be  regarded  in  that  House, 
even  if  it  were  not  disposed  to  imitate  the  example  of  its  predecessors 
some  century  ago,  who,  when  the  Ix)rds  attempted  to  encroach  on  their 
iiglits  by  toudiing  a  Money  Bill,  threw  it  down  on  the  floor  and 
expelled  it  from  the  chamber  by  imposition  of  feet.  But  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation,  after  numerous  emendations,  intended  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  the  Bill,  sent  it  back  to  the  Upper  House,  stating  that^ 
after  afi,  they  did  not  like  the  look  of  it  Neither  has  it  met  with  any 
hearty  support  among  clergy  or  laity,  while  in  many  quarters  it  is  very 
seriously  opposed.  Canon  Girdlestone  describes  it,  and  hot  inaptly, 
as  an  Act  for  increasing  the  power  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops.  A 
very  Me  clergyman,  Mr.  Berkley,  says,  "  The  Bishops  are  as  much 
party  men  as  uie  rest  of  us.  *  There  is  one  point  they  hold  in  common, 
the  advantage  of  giving  greater  power  to  the  Episcopate,  but  here  alas  ! 
is  the  Imiit  of  their  agreement."  And  certainly  in  the  present  divided 
and'discordant  stai^  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  BiU  does  invest  the 
Bishops— ;4br  whoiji  there  is  no  redundance  of  reverence— with  a  most 
atrzngent  authority.  It  is  invidious  to  allow  them  to  choose  their  own 
assessors,  and  ^e  public  will  not  readily  believe  that  they  will  not  be 
packed  tb  suit  the  inclination  of  the  diocesan  to  foster  or  to  discourage 
the  one  of  the  "^^  various  schools  of  thought" — as  it  is  the  fashion  to 
designate  tSie  antagonist  doctrines  professed  in  the  Church — to  which 
he  may  be  parti^  The  only  check  on  the  supreme  power  thus 
vested  in  them,  lies  in  au  appeal — a  word  of  ominous  import  with  the 
Shepherd  v.  Bennett  bill  of  costs  before  us.  There  are  not  a  few, 
moreover,  who  believe  that  instead  of  composing  the  strife  in  tlie 
Ohuroh,  the  Bill  wOl  only  serve  to  increase  and  embitter  it  They 
fedr  that,  as  the  religions  heart  of  England  is  now  in  a  state  of  un- 
^aamfded  fermentation,  the  country  will  be  covered  with  actions  in 
the  l^hops'  new  Coturts  against  these  ritualistic  practices,  and  that 
the  ritualists  will  make  reprisals  on  the  Evangelicals,  and  cite  them 
into  tiie  Court  for  the  omission  of  any,  even  the  least,  of  the  observances 
4>f  the  rubric.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  has  stated  that  though  it 
contained  a  multitude  of  obsolete,  or  half-obsolete  directions,  yet  bH 
of  them  were  unquestionable  law.  We  are  confident  it  would  be 
impossible  for  an  Evangelical  clergyman  to  observe  them  amidst  the 
multiplied  activities  of  modem  reUgious  li&,  and  the  denominatinnal 
Yivahy  of  the*day.    The  Bishops  themsdves,  moreover,  acknowledge 
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that  the  law  they  have  to  administer  ia,  in  parts,  bo  oonfused,  so  ob* 
solete,  so  impossible,  that  they  would  be  ^'mad"  to  entree  it  all  round. 

H4<240  GooLT  TBADE.-^We  Stated  last  month  that  throng  the 
active  foid  benevolent  exertions  of  the  late  Ministry,  the  Portuguese 
Government  had  been  induced  to  put  an  end  to  the  Cooly  traffic,  the 
diief  seat  of  which  was  at  its  settlement  at  iSscao,  on  the  coast  of 
China.  Before  this  act  of  humanity  loses  its  vital  interest,  and  is  for- 
gotten, it  may  be  of  use  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  atrocities  which 
it  has  been  the  means  of  extinguishing.  Between  the  years  1845  and 
1872,  no  fewer  than  38  vessels  were  employed  in  conveying  these 
victims  of  avarice  to  their  wretched  destination.  Among  these  the 
''  Lady  Montague ''  lost  300  out  of  450 ;  the  <' Waverley"  296  out  of 
442 ;  of  350  shipped  on  the  "  Dea  del  Mare,"  only  161  reached  Tahiti 
alive.  The  "  Jeddo  "  lost  200  out  of  480.  Of  380  embarked  in  the 
"  Providenza,"  only  42  were  found  in  her  when  i^  was  discovered 
off  the  coast  of  Japan ;  while  600  were  burnt  to  death  on  hoend  the 
^  Dolores  Ugarte,"  in  the  fire  they  themselves  had  Mndled  in  the  vain 
hope  of  escape.  Of  the  vessels  employed  in  this  trade  no  fewer 
than  15  were  British,  while  8  carried  the  French  Sag,  and  5  the 
Italian ;  4  were  American,  and  3  Peruvian  ships.  Three  other  nations 
contributed  one  each.  A  large  proportion  of  these  emigrants,  aA  they 
were  dishonestly  called,  but  who  were  to  all  intents  shves,  was 
employed  in  the  guano  trade  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  and 
the  public  has  just  been  informed  that  an  additional  deposit  of  this 
valuable  manure,  to  the  extent  of  seven  millions  of  tons,  has  xeceittly 
been  ascertained  to  exist,  and  we  may  feel  confident  that  this  dis- 
covery would  have  given  extraordinary  vigour  to  this  nefarious  sys- 
tem of  traffic,  and  may,  therefore,  consider  it  a  prorvidentild  dxcum* 
stance  that  it  has  been  already  extinguished  at  Macao. 


Ths  East  African  Slave  Trade. — On  the  12tb  of  last  month  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Stafford  House,  to  consider  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  Slave  Trade  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  which,  though 
partially  checked,  has  again  revived  under  circumstances  of  much 
additional  suffering  to  its  wretched  victims.  His  Serene  Highness, 
the  Prince  of  Teck,  was  so  good  as  to  take  the  chair,  and  to  introduce 
the  subject  in  an  appropriate  and  animated  address.  This  influential 
meeting  comprised  four  noblemen  of  distinguished  position,  a  numbw 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Bartie  Frere,  Sir  John 
Glover,  the  Austrian  and  the  Italian  Ministers,  and  many  others.  Sir 
John  Glover,  whose  name  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  public  by 
his  gallant  deeds  in  the  Ashantee  War,  said  that  their  object  was  to 
ext^d  to  East  Africa  that  course  of  action  which  had  proved  so 
beneficial  on  the  West  Coast,  where,  in  seven  years  after  the  settiement 
of  Lagos,  the  trade  had  increased  to  more  than  a  million  sterling,  while 
the  traffic  in  pabn  oil  alone,  had  risen  from  £7,000  to  £20,000.    He 
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*  enumerated  the  superior  advantages  we  enjoyed  for  our  benevolent 
efforts  on  the  East  Coast  from  the  better  state  of  society,  the  absence 
of  human  sacrifices,  the  excellent  ports  with  which  it  abounded,  and 

'  ihe  cordial  aid  of  the  Stdtan  of  Zanzibar,'  who,  though  t^luctant  aifirst 
to  accede  to  our  demands,  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  out  Envoy, 
strengthened  by  our  fleet,  and  was  now  earnestly  desirous  of  seconding 
our  efforts  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  and  to  introduce  the  blessings 
of  civilization.  It  was  the  "Banians"  from  India  who  suppUed  the 
slave-hunters  with  the  sinews  of  war ;  and  they  are  our  own  subjects, 
and  we  have  only  to  leave  it  to  the  Government  of  India,  which  is 
emphatically  said  "to  stand  no  nonsense,"  to  deal  sununarily  with 
£hem.  Count  Beust  said  he  was  confident  his  Government  could  not 
disapprove  his  participation  in  an  undertaking  which  must  claim,  and 
undoubtedly  had,  their  warmest  sympathies,  and  he  gladly  availed 
himseK  of  this  opportunity  to  offer  his  tribute  of  adnuration  to  the 
EngUsh  people,  whom  he  appreciated  and  esteemed  so  highly,  and  he 
offered  a  graceM  compliment  to  a  name,  the  worthy  representative  of 
which  occupied  a  foremost  rank  in  Her  Majesty's  present  Cabinet — ^for 
they  must  not  forget  that  the  late  Lord  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley, 
gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  England's  participation  in  the  slave  trade, 
by  introducing  a  Bill  for  the  emancipation  of  all  English  slaves,  in 
1834  The  Chevalier  Cadoma,  the  Italian  Minister,  recommended 
them  to  fortify,  by  their  expressions,  public  opinion — "  That  new  queen 
of  the  whole  earth  " — and  he  looked  forward  to  a  period  when  those 
quarters  of  the  world,  now  desolated  by  slavery,  would  be  rich,  power- 
tol,  and  happy.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  said  he  supposed  the  duty  of  the 
meeting  was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Grovemment  in  continuing 
the  efforts  of  the  late  Government,  and  ably  administered  by  Sir  Baitle 

'  Fieie.  Englishmen  were  determined  not  to  be  beaten  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  tibis  great  duty,  and  he  did  not  know  wh^ice  the  Govern- 
ment could  derive  greater  support  than  from  so  distinguished  a 
meeting,  representing  as  it  did,  the  rank,  the  power,  the  wealth,  and 
the  intellect  of  the  country. 
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"  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  priests  were  come  out  of  the  holy  place^  that  the 
cloud  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to 
minister  because  of  the  doud :  for  the  gloty  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of 
the  Loxd.**— ^1  Kings  viii  10, 11. 

WE  have  divine  inspiration  for  the  sentiment  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Church  of  Israel  was  a  parable,  type,  or  figure  of  the 
New.     With  this  key  are  opened  out  many  obscure  but 
interesting  portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

It  is  true  that  ingenuity  has,  ayailing  itself  of  this  expltmation, 
carried  things  too  far  in  some  instances,  and  has  spiritualised  away  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  profane  by  imagining  that 
they  saw  ti/pes  where  sound  reason  could  see  coi7Mdence$  only,  I  have 
no  apprehension,  however,  of  committing  such  an  error  when  I  invite 
your  attention  to  the  remarkable  passage  we  have  just  read.  There 
are  two  grand  truths  belonging  to  our  dispensation,  which  were 
couched  in  the  text,  instructive  and  edifying  to  the  Christian  mind  in 
no  small  degree. 

First,  let  it  be  understood  that  Solomon's  temple  was  a  t}rpical 
erection  beyond  controversy.  Our  Loi-d  evidently  points  to  this  when 
He  says, "  Destroy  this  temple  or  body,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
up  ;'*  and  the  spiritually  enlightened  evangelist  tells  us  that "  He  spake 
of  the  temple  of  His  body." 

Consider  that  the  materials,  the  plan  of  the  house,  and  th^  design 
of  the  building  were  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  Grod.  The  pattern  of 
the  house  was  not  of  human  inventioa  A  little  attention  to  the 
details  will  convince  anyone  that  the  architect  was  God  Himself.  He 
raised  up  and  instructed  the  men  who  drew,  and  the  men  who  wrouglit 
out  the  plan.  Think,  too,  of  the  materials.  Cedar  wood,  incorruptible 
in  its  nature,  and  sweet  in  its  fragrance,  constituted  the  bulk  of  its 
structure,  along  with  other  most  valuable  and  lasting  specimens  from 
the  forests  of  Lebanon ;  overlaid,  too,  with  plates  of  pure  gold,  even  to 
the  flooring  and  walls,  while  fine  brasses  were  fabricated  into  inferior 
uses  for  sockets  to  receive  the  cedar  boards  and  such  like.  The  elegance 
and  grandeur  of  the  temple  was  the  wonder  of  the  East,  the  boast  of 
the  nation,  and  the  joy  of  the  whole  land.  Then,  pass  on  to  think  of 
the  design  of  the  building ;  was  it  not  to  be  the  consecrated  abode  of 
the  Deity  upon  the  earth  ?  Here  He  was  to  be  worshipped,  and  from 
the  mercy  seat,  between  the  cherubim,  responses  were  to  fall  on  the 
ears  of  Uie  ministering  priests  declarative  of  the  mind  and  will  of 
God.  Here  intercession  for  Israel  was  offered  up ;  here,  blood,  twice 
every  day,  was  presented ;  here  shewbread  stood  ever  befbre  the  Lord ; 
the  Bacred  ark  containing  the  table  of  the  law,  and  Aaron's  rod  still  in 
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bloom ;  while  above  it,  and  under  cover  of  the  win^  of  the  cherubim, 
the  Shekinah's  cloud  of  glory  difiused  continual  splendour  in  the  holy 
of  holies. 

Now,  magnificent  as  all  this  was  in  the  eyes  of  mortals,  a  poor 
affair  it  must  have  been  in  His  eyes  whose  place  is  boundless  infini- 
tude, and  His  age  is  eternity.  It  might  be  all  very  well  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  house  of  worship  to  the  single  nation  of  Israel,  but  we 
mistake  the  design  of  such  an  edifice  when  wo  fix  it  down  to  the 
present  uses  to  which  it  was  put.  Its  true  glory  was  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Incarnation.  The  rich  and  gorgeous  buildiog,  holding  in 
its  sandum  sanctorum  emblematic  appearance  of  the  blessed  God, 
pointing  forward  to  that  manhood  of  Him  whose  humanity  was  tm- 
tainted  by  mortal  sin  and  corruption,  even  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Grod,  who  pitched  his  tabernacle  upon  the  earth  in  a  body  like  our 
own,  yet  absolutely  sinless  and  incapable  of  sin.  The  Divine,  Eternal 
Son  took  up  His  abode,  dwelling  with  men  upon  the  earth,  and  united 
Himself  to  our  human  nature  in  an  indissoluble  and  ineffable  union, 
that  He  might  mediate  between  the  Godhead  and  men,  presenting 
Himself  as.  the  model  of  all  possible  virtues,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Atonement  sufficient  for  all  the  nations  of  the  eartL  Doubtless,  the 
Father  took  delight  in  this  house,  as  it  threw  out  to  His  eye  the  grand 
enterprise,  yet  distant  thousands  of  years,  which  was  to  constitute  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  angels  and  men.  He  saw  His  Christ's 
blood  in  the  sacrifice ;  in  the  shewbread  His  body,  the  food  of  the 
true  Israel ;  and  in  the  fragrant  incense  the  intercession  of  our  Great 
High  Priest  Into  this  sacred  house  entered  the  Almighty  God  on 
the  day  of  consecration ;  and  such  was  the  splendour  attendant  on  the 
Divine  Majesty,  that  the  ministering  priests  were  dazzled  with  the 

flory,  and  could  not  stand  to  officiate.  But  tUs  only  shadowed  the 
ncamate  God  taking  up  His  abode  in  humanity.  Hence  we  read 
that,  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  dwelt "  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily."  "  We  beheld  His  glory,"  says  the  Apostle^  "  the  doiy  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  The  bri^t- 
ness  of  His  gloiy,  the  express  image  of  His  person."  *'  The  image  of 
the  invisible  GocL" 

True,  such  external  gloty  surrounded  not  our  Lord  when  a  dweller 
below,  if  we  exc^t  the  Transfiguration ;  but  a  surpassing  spiritual  and 
divine  radiance  flowed  out  from  His  Sacred  Person.  Irom  the  touch 
of  His  finger  or  the  hem  of  His  gaiment,  or  His  mere  presence  among 
men,  issu^  miraculous  power  to  heal  tibe  incurable,  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  blinds  to  give  hearing  to  the  deaf,  strength  to  the  impotent, 
food  to  the  hungty,  and  exorcising  of  demons  out  of  the  possessed. 
He  could  walk  on  the  water,  control  the  storm,  command  the  fishes  of 
the  deep  to  congregate  at  His  bidding ;  and,  as  if  all  this  were  insuffi- 
cient to  convince  unbelieving  men,  He  raised  the^  dead  to  life !  And 
greater  than  all  is  tlie  fact  of  His  own  resurrection  after  three  da^  in 
the  grave.  Mankind  are  attracted  by  what  strikes  their  s^qses  dbieflj ; 
outward  glory  they  can  appreciate,  who  have  no  discernment  of  tliat 
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spirilual  atacf  siipenmtural  glory  which  emanated  from  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  radiated  upon  the  bodies  of  men  and  the  elements  of 
nature.    And  j^et  is  not  this  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  orade,  ''the 
dorjr  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together, 
for  the  inouHi  of  the  Loid  hath  spoken  it "  ?^   And  is  not  ttiiis  tie 
glory  of  the  Lord  which  Moses  prayed  lie  might  see,  and  the  back 
parts  of  which,  or  the  dim  outline  only  hereof,  met  the  gaze  of  Old 
Tesisam^ttt  sai^its  ?    And  is  not  this  the  glory  which  Isaiah  saw  in 
vision,  when  "  ttie  posts  of  the  temple  shook  and  the  house  was  filled 
with  the  cloud  of  gloiy,"  the  attendant  of  Deity,  whereat  the  prophet 
threw  Iiimsfelf  down  in  abasement,  as  unworthv  to  look  upon  his 
Lord  ?    Oh,  y^s  !  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  from  the  announce- 
ment in'  Piiradisb,  all  through  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations 
to  the  vety  closfe — the  iitearridtion  was,  throughout;  the  theme  of  the 
seers,  thfe  typography  of  the  temple  worship,  the  burden  of  their 
songs,  and'  the  grand  central  truth  on  which  their  longing  desires 
were  concentrated,  "  unto  which  promise  our  twelve  tribes,  instantly 
servihg  Gbd  day  and  night,  hope  to  come."    This  is  the  wondet,  the 
study,  the'  joy,  and  the  song  of  heaven  ;  this,  that  Kationalists  dis- 
believe, th^t  unbelievers  blaspheme,  that  devils  hate,  and  the  wise 
men  of  the  iiC'orld  toss  aside  as  not  to  be  named'  with  the  stars' of 
astronomy,  the  moonshine  of  philosophy,  and  the  pursuits  of  science. 
This,  6h !  this,  which  is  the  true  glory  of  God,  and  mined  man's  sole 
hope  for  eternity,  this  we  declare  unto  you, "  that  the  promise  God 
made  to  the  fathers  He  hath  ftilfiUed  the  same  to  us  their  children ; " 
He  sends  Jesus  to  blisss  you  and  turn  you  from  your  iniquity. 

II.  Wfe  mentioned  that  another  great  and  glorious  matter  was 
typified'  in  the  overflowing  glory  which  filled  the  House  of  the  Lord 
at  its  corisecration.  Not  only  do  we  see  Christ  in  human  nature,  in 
that  ever  memorable  transaction,  but  we  see  Him  taking  possession 
of  the  new  spiritual  temple,  "  the  Church  of  the  liviiig  God,  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth." 

"  WKen  fhte  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they  were  all,  with  one 
accotd^  in  one  place.  And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven 
as  of  It  lushing,  mighty  wind,  and  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were 
sitting.' 

Tbfe.'vrks  t!he  setting-uj,  for  the  first  time,  publicly,  the  New  Testa- 
ment CftuTch'  of  Christ,  and  this  was  the  Lord  Himself  taking  possession 
of  Hfo  owii  hbuse ;  "  whose  hous^  are  t^e,"  says  thfe  Apostle ;  not  the 
stone  btilldi^:  that  structure  ceased  to  be  God's  house  on  the  death 
of  CKHat  taking  pli^tje  at  Calvfery,  ^here  was  laid  the  fbtmdation  of 
the  sjftoteti^  teinple.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  a  most  imposing 
spectftcte,  the  c^msecration  day  of  the  old  house ;  but  to  persons  of 
spiritual  taste  and  dii^ceniment,  this  we  now  look  upon  ^atly  excels 
^e  other.  The  first  act  of  the  risen  Saviotit  iii  entenng  His  own 
house-^ffle  Compaiiy  of  the  Saved— is  to  break  down  the  barrier  set 
up  at  Ba'ba,  thUt  fbrbftd  the  speedy  extension  of  the  Gospel  among 
tlie  nalSoft^  o^  the  worid. 
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A  deed  mojst  glorious,  and  truly  worthy  of  the  high  occaaion. 
"  There  appeared  to  them  cloven  tongues  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  on  each 
of  them.  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  b^gan 
to  spbak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  Now 
the  multitude  came  together,  and  were  confounded,  because  that  eveiy 
foreigntr  of  the  great  mass  came  up  to  Jesus  at  the  feast,  ''  evexy 
man  heard  them  speak  in  his  own  language." 

Here  was  the  company  of  believers,  surroimding  the  person  of  the 
invisible  and  glorious  Head,  receiving  demonstration  of  His  presence 
in  a  manner  too  real  and  striking  to  the  senses  to  be  gainsaid  or  denied. 
Christian  men  of  no  position,  rude,  untaught,  and  unlearned,  but  good 
and  holy  men  withal,  endowed,  all  at  once,  with  a  power  of  preaching 
Christ  in  some  sixteen  languages — ^for  about  that  number  of  nation- 
alities is  given  by  the  historian — ^what  sign  or  wonder  could  have 
been  wrought  more  signal,  more  uncontradictory,more  illustrious  than 
this?  Kone;  none  whatever;  and,  occurring  on  the  back  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  operating  on  His  disciples  involuntarily, 
alone, — why,  if  this  was  not  moral  demonstration,  pray,  what  was  itt 
Beholders  might  just  as  soon  have  disputed  the  existence  of  the  sun 
at  noon  as  questioned  the  outburst  of  divine  power  which  attested 
Christ's  exaltation  and  His  high  approbation  of  the  disciples  who  had 
come  together  for  purposes  of  devotion. 

There  could  be  no  collusion,  no  artifice,  no  chicaneiy  here,  nor  any 
possibility  of  mistake ;  the  exhibition  was  patent  to  all  men  dwelling 
at  Jerusalem.  Kone  but  the  Creator,  at  first  in  judgment  and  anger, 
could  have  confounded  the  unity  of  language,  and  at  once  broken  it 
up  into  many  different  tongues,  and  none  but  He  could  have  laid  His 
hands  upon  this  company,  reconstructing  minds  and  voices  so  as  to 
communicate  the  facts  of  Christianity  intelligibly  to  foreign-speaking 
peoples !  Nothing  like  this  is  found  in  all  history:  it  stands  in  tb^ 
grandeur  of  its  own  solitude  among  all  the  events  of  time  I  Nor  is 
this  the  inauguration  of  the  Gospel  Church  merely ;  it  is  Christ,  in 
the  fulness  of  gifts  and  graces,  taking  up  His  position  in  it  from  tiiat 
hour  through  all  ages.  "  Where  two  or  three  are  met  in  My  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  ''  Lo !  I  am  with  you  to  the  end 
of  the  world."  "  The  King  of  Zion  who  now  enters  never  more  leaves 
her."  "This  is  my  rest  for  ever;  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have  desired 
.  it"  The  veiy  remarkable  circumstances  we  are  now  considering  have 
in  them  a  distinct  intimation  of  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 

f)agation  of  the  Gospel,  not  by  material  weapons,  but  by  human 
anguage,  in  persuasion  and  conviction.  The  tongues  that  were  now 
cloven  by  miracle  must,  by-and-by,  be  cloven  by  the  diligent  students 
of  GixI's  Word,  opening  their  own  way  into  the  kingdoms  of  darknesa 
1.  We  are  asked  to  say,  where  now  is  the  Church  ot  Christ  ?  for,  if 
he  took  up  his  rest  in  her,  never  to  quit  her  any  more  till  the  end  of 
all  things,  she  must  have  existence  somewhere.  Certain  parties  claim 
to  have  descended  in  succession  from  the  apostolic  churches :  who 
are  they,  and  what  are  their  pretensions  founded  upon  ?    In  lepLy^  we 
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kaow  of  no  one  body,  sect,  or  party  entitled  to  set  np  to  be  the 
genuine  successors  of  the  Primitive  Church.  We  opine  that  God's 
elect  are  found  scattered  about  among  them  all ;  but  such  are  the 
errors,  and  such  the  discrepancies  of  all  parties,  some  more,  some  less, 
but  aU  more  or  less  deviations  from  the  mother  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
that  we  should  regard  it  as  unfounded  presumption  for  any  one 
modem  denomination  to  put  forward  such  a  claim  to  exclusiveness. 
But,  it  m&j  be  thought,  how,  then,  can  Christ  be  said  to  find  the 
place  of  His  rest  in  bodies  so  broken  up  and  divided  into  sections, 
too  often  mutually  repelling  one  another.  The  nearer  any  Church 
approaches  to  the  model  in  Scripture,  the  greater  will  be  the  Loid'9 
complacency  in  her;  but  He  can  hold  blessed  fellowship  with  the 
upright  and  conscientious  of  all  parties  who  truly  love  Him  and  keep 
His  commandments  up  to  the  measure  of  their  light,  although  we 
are  not  able  to  discriminate  as  He  does,  and,  consequently,  feel 
obliged  to  be  governed  in  this  matter  by  our  sense  of  Christian  faith- 
fulness to  our  received  principles. 

2.  It  is  a  serious  truth  that  we  may  be  members  of  a  tme  Church 
and  not  true  members  of  the  Church.  In  the  Corinthian  Church 
there  were  "some  who  had  not  the  knowledge  of  God."  Among  the 
apostles  a  Judas  was  found,  the  betrayer  of  the  Lord.  And  how  many 
are  met  with  in  this  professing  country,  who,  while  they  have  a  name 
and  place  in  the  visible  Church,  give  too  clear  evidence  of  a  conver- 
sation altogether  subversive  of  their  profession.  And  so  the  Scripture 
indicates  it  would  be  "  Not  every  one  who  says  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom."  But,  0  how  fearful  the  condemnation  of 
such  !  The  most  dreadful  thing  we  can  conceive  of  is  to  go  from 
pew  or  pulpit  in  a  Christian  church  to  "  the  worm  which  is  deathless 
and  the  fire  which  is  quenchless  " !  "  Hypocrites  and  unbelievers  " 
are  the  parties  falling  under  the  weightiest  condemnation  of  Jesus 
Christ..  Of  one  such  He  says,  "  Good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had 
never  been  bom" !  How,  then,  do  such  views  summon  us  to  the  too 
often  neglected  duty  of  self-examination !  .  How  earnestly  must  we 
present  the  petition, "  Search  me,  0  God,  and  see  if  there  be  any 
wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting:"  "  then  shall 
I  be  upright,  and  free  from  t?ie  great  transgression!^ 

3.  Let  all  who  are  faithful  membera  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
in  whatever  division  of  the  Christian  world,  know  of  a  truth  how 
great  the  privilege,  honour,  and  blessedness  of  belonging  to  that 
"  whole  family  in  heaven  and  eartli,"  whereof  our  Lord  Christ  is  con- 
stituted the  Head. 

Renewed  by  His  grace,  and  progressively  advancing  into  higher 
attainments  in  holiness,  yet  mourning  over  your  great  disconformity, 
but  "following  on  to  know  the  Lord,"  you  have  His  promise — hold 
it  &st — that  "  neither  height  nor  depth,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities, 
nor  powers,  shall  be  able  to  separate  you  from  His  love."  Cleave  to 
Him  with  fuU  purpose  of  heart,  and  rest  assured  that ''  not  one  good 
thing  of  all  that  He  has  ptomised  you  in  His  t^ovenant  of  grace  shaS 
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fail  of  a  literal  fulfilment  To  the  Church  triumphant  He  is  sure  to 
conduct  you,  where  the  fulness  of  perfection  will  be  stamped  on  your 
happy  spirit :  the  days  of  your  sojourning  in  the  valley  of  tears  shall 
end  in  the  bliss  of  '*  seeing  the  King  in  lUs  beauty/'  and  dwelling  for 
ever  in  His  presence.  The  night  of  your  militant  state  is  far  spent ; 
the  morning  star  shall'  shortly  dart  forth  its  sparkling  rays,  the  har- 
binger of  eternal  day.  Take  courage,  timid  yet  faiwiful  one :  "  He 
who  shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry,  and  you  shall  forget 
your  sorrows  as  waters  that  pass  away. 

4.  Let  not  the  trembling  outsider  exclaim,  "The  Lord  hath  utterly 
separated  me  from  His  people  1 "  No,  the  joyful  sound  is,  to  every 
creature  under  heaven,  "  Come ;  the  Spirit  and  Bride  say.  Come ;  and 
let  him  who  heareth  shout  the  welcome,  Come  ;  and  whosoever  will 
let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely.'*  Take  heed,  beware,  that  you 
do  not  utterly  separate  yourselves  from  His  people,  for  nothing  but 
unlielief  and  ignorance  can  shut  you  out  from  the  grandest  portion  of 
an  immortal  being,  Salvation,  eternal  Salvation  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb! 

The  anxiety  of  many  persons  to  stand  in  membership  of  some  one 
section  or  other  of  the  Church  of  God  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  a 
real  and  sound  religious  life.  In  a  heathen  land  it  would  be  so,  but 
not  here,  because,  so  far  from  Christianity  being  a  mean  and  con- 
temptible thing,  its  profession  is  the  high  road  to  credit  and  respecta- 
bility. Be  sure,  as  sure  as  you  can  be,  that  "  Ood  has  received  youl' 
ere  you  ask  His  people  to  endorse  it.  Come  not  to  obtain  our  opinion 
of  your  case,  for  that  may  be  deceptive ;  but  first  have  a  conscience 
that  you  have  ''passed  from  death  into  life,"  then  seek  to  find  your 
place  among  His  people.  "  Thou  shalt  call  me  my  Father,  and  shaU 
not  turn  away  from  me."  "No  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but 
fellow-citizens  of  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  faitL" 

Aliquis. 
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The  P&0PREGIS8  of  JEBnoiLH.— Vol.  IL  By  C.  f  •  Kbiit,  D.D. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Jambs  Kennedy,  B.D. 

MoDBBK  Doubt  ajr-d  Cbristiak  Bblibf.  By  Theodobb  Cbbistlibb, 
D.D.  Translated  by  Bev.  H.  U.  Wbitbkbcht,  Ph.D.  Edinbuiigli: 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  38,  George-street.     1874. 

Tkbsb  two  new  volumes  of  the  **  Foreign  Theologioal  Library  *'  will  niMi  with 
a  very  hearty  welcome.  Keil's  Oonuaentary  on  we  Old  Testament  is  inTsln- 
able.  Its  exegetioal  and  critical  merits  are  unsurpassed;  and  to  Biblical 
•tndeatiH  who  wish  to  be  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  age,  we  regaid  it  as  iii- 
lispeo«able.  Every  fresh  yolume  confirms  thobigheBtmation  in  wbaA.wt  bold 
il^  lud  to  which  we  have  at  different  times  giyen  expression. 
Dr.  OhxiBUaeb  wiU»  doubtleBSy  be  lemeiubered  by  soma  of  onr  raaisn  aa 
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paator  of  the  G^man  congregation  in  lalin^n.  The  lectores  here  jare* 
mted  are»  to  a  certain  extent,  based  on  a  senes  delivered  in  London  during 
bis  oocnpanoy  of  that  office.  In  their  enlarged  and  completed  form,  they  haye 
Moored  recognition  in  Ghermany  as  the  most  remarkable  apologetic  work  of 
recent  years,  and  the  judgment  of  Germany  will  no  doubt  be  confirmed  by 
thoughtful  students  in  England.  The  work  is  an  illustration  of  the  common 
remark  that  from  (Germany  have  proceeded  the  most  formidable  attacks  on  the 
historical  credibility  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  Germany  also  come  our  most 
powerful  defences. 

The  task  to  which  Dr.  Christlieb  addresses  himself  is  of  supreme  and  urgent 
importance.  He  is  fully  alive  to  its  ^ayity,  and  has  undertaken  it  in  a  befit- 
ting  spirit.  His  book  will  not  be  enjoyed  by  the  disciples  of  Strauss,  Baur, 
Benan,  ftc. — ^its  arguments  in  reftitation  of  their  position  are  too  cogent  and 
telling  to  allow  of  that,  but  they  certainly  cannot  complain  of  misrepresenta- 
tion or  bitterness  of  tone.  Dr.  Christlieb  writes  with  transparent  candour,  and 
manfully  acknowledges  that  defects  and  excesses  of  existing  church  life  and 
activity  are  among  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  unbelief,  whUe  he  is  no  less 
bent  on  exhibiting  whatever  of  truth  there  is  in  the  theories  of  his  opponents. 
He  has  throughout  endeavoured  to  see  '*  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  eviL" 
Of  his  competence  for  the  work  on  intellectual  grounds,  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous  to  speak.  Higher  qualifications  could  scarcely  exist.  The  second  lecture 
on  Beaaon  and  Bevelation  is  a  masterpiece.  The  rights  of  reason  are  strongly 
insisted  on,  and  its  limits  clearly  pointed  out.  And  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  author  contends  for  the  inadequsc^  of  natural  theology,  he  shows  the 
groundleesness  of  the  scientific  agnosticism  which  is  now  so  much  in  vogue. 
The  possibUitv  of  a  revelation  is  fJso  vindicated,  and  the  critique  on  LcRsiDg's 
*'  Education  of  the  Bace  **  is  admirable.  Yery  good,  too,  is  the  examination  of 
Materialism,  Pantheism,  and  Deism,  which  are  proved  to  bo  as  unreasonable  as 
they  are  unscriptund.  The  editor  of  the  volume  calls  attention  to  the  discus- 
sion  on  the  Tnnity,  and,  as  an  exposition  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
subject,  we  know  nothing  more  conclusive.  The  other  parts  of  the  chapter 
on  the  collateral  supports  of  the  doctrine  from  science  are  certainly  sufficiect  to 
obviate  the  principal  objections  urged  by  Anti-trioitarians,  though  we  believe 
that  no  adequate  icienttfic  explanation  of  the  doctrine  has  been  ^iven.  The 
application  made  by  the  author  of  Yinet's  remark  to  this  subject  is  strikingly 
Mutifttl  and  true.  "It  is  a  mystery,  the  greatest  of  all  mysteries,  and  the 
key  of  all  mysteries,  but  itself  has  no  key.'' 

The  whole  question  of  the  miraculous  is  cuscuss^  with  a  minuteness,  a  keen 
decisiyeness,  and  a  power  which  are  truly  jg;ratifjn^n^  The  modern,  anti-mira- 
culous "  lives  of  Christ "  are  shown  to  De^one-sidM,  inconsistent  and  absurd, 
and  in  the  seventh  lecture  the  modern  denials  of  the  Besurrection  of  Our  Lord 
are  dealt  with  in  a  most  masterly  style.  This  lecture  alone  would  give  the 
volume  exceptional  worthi  and  he  who  thoroughly  digests  it  need  read  little 
else  in  relation  to  this  all-iinpottant  question.  The  Tiibingen  theory  of 
Primitive  Christianity  is  also  sifted,  and  its  unreasonableness  demonstrated. 
We  observe  that  Dr.  Christlieb  addresses  his  lectures  to  *'  earnest  seekers  after 
truth."  Our  conviction  is,  that  if  men  of  this  class  read  the  work  they  will  be 
*'shut  np  to  the  faith,"  and  will  find  in  Christ  the  truth  which  will  at  once 
satisfy  tneir  reason,  and  ennoble  and  gladden  their  hearts.  We  give,  in 
another  part  of  the  Magazine,  an  extract  from  the  volume,  which  will  give 
some  idea  of  his  style. 

Pbotistahtism  :   Its  Ultimate  Pkinoiple.    By  K.  W.  Dale,  M.A. 
London :  Hedder  k  Stoughton. 

Wis  were  glad  when  we  found  Mr.  Dale*s  name  amongst  the  lecturers  to  oar 
Young  litaoL'B  Association  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  We  were  still  more 
glad  when  we  read  the  titie  of  his  lecture ;  and  oar  gladness  was  perfected  by 
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the  reception  which  the  lecture  met  on  its  deliyery.  That  reception  was  certaiiily 
unaurpassed,  if  not,  indeed,  nnprecedented,  in  the  annala  of  the  aaaociation. 
Attention  was  giyen,  of  coarse,  to  snch  a  man  as  Mr.  Dale  as  aoon  as  he  hagaa ; 
hnt  it  waxed  more  and  more  steadfast  and  intense  until  he  dosed.  The  interest 
of  the  audience  in  &e  subject  of  the  lecture  was  unmistakable,  and  the  ajrm* 
pathy  of  the  audience  with  the  tone  and  the  thinking  of  the  lecturer  was  most 
enthusiastically,  and  yet  discriminately  expressed.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  the  great  occasions  which  have  been  witnessed  in  Exeter  Hall. 

No  wonder  was  it  that  a  request,  which  almost  amounted  to  a  demand,  was 
made  and  pressed  on  Mr.  Dale  that  he  would  repeat  his  lecture,  with  which  he 
thought  it  right  to  comph. 

Happilj"  for  the  general  public,  he  hM  since  complied  with  the  request  to  print 
and  publish  that  which  he  so  effectively  delivered.  At  least,  he  has  published 
the  substance  of  it :  having  made,  as  we  gather  from  the  preface,  both  additions 
and  omissions  in  order  to  adapt  his  matter  to  the  requisitions  of  a  printed  book. 

Let  everybody  get  Mr.  Dale's  book,  and  read  it  through  and  tnrough !  We 
advise  and  recommend  this  with  as  much  distinctness  and  earnestness  as  we  can 
command.  '  It  relates  to  the  most  momentous  topic  of  our  times,  and  it  puts  us 
in  the  right  way  of  behaving  ourselves  amidst  the  most  alarming  danger  of  our 
times.  Popery  threatens  us  with  reaseendeucy  in  England,  and  there  is  mean- 
ing and  there  is  power  in  the  threat. 

Mr.  Dale  warns  us  to  apprehend  the  exigencies  of  ova  position  in  regard  to 
Popery ;  giving  utterance  to  his  own  apprehensions  in  woids  which  should  stir 
both  our  patriotism  and  our  godliness  to  their  profoundest  depths.  Not  that  he 
feels,  or  tninks,  or  writes  after  the  manner  of  the  old  *'  No  Popery  "  men.  If  he 
is  indignant  at  the  crimes  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  Catnolic  Church,  he  is 
considerate  and  Just  and  even  generous,  in  respect  to  the  consciences  and  the 
liberties  of  his  Koman  Catholic  fellow*  citizens.  His  book  seems  to  us  to  be 
absolutely  free  from  any  taint  of  bigotry,  or  intolerance,  or  narrowmindedness. 

At  the  same  time,  Poper3r  is  dealt  with  as  our  Paritan  forefathers  were  wont  to 
deal  with  it,  and  the  effort  is  made  to  counteract  the  indifference  to  Popery  which 
so  generally  prevails.  As  a  watchman,  Mr.  Dale  cannot  contemplate  the  in- 
dimrence  '*  without  perplexity  and  dismay ;"  hence  his  trumpet  gives  no 
uncertain  sound.  **  To  arms  "  is  his  cry,  lest  "  the  magnificent  histoiy "'  of  our 
fatherland  should  reach  au  ignominious  close. 

With  '*  the  ultimate  principle  "  of  our  Protestantism  we  must  become  fiimiliar, 
if  we  would  effectually  respond  to  the  appeal,  to  stand  fast  in  its  defence.  The 
studv  of  Mr.  Dale's  book  will  conduce  to  the  indipensable  familiarity ;  and  by  as 
much  as  our  study  of  it  is  thorough,  by  just  so  much  shall  we  be  able  to  stand 
fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  not  to  be  entangled 
again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage,  which  Bome  is  attempting  to  reimpoee. 

Mr.  Dale  comprehends  in  *'the  ultimate  principle"  three  distinct  elements, 
namely,  *'  the  right  of  private  judgment ;  "  **  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture ; " 
and  "justification  by  faith.**  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  these  three  things 
ekhaustall^at '*the  ultimate  principle  of  Protestantism"  oomprshendB:  but 
we  take  the  case  as  Mr.  Dale  has  put  it,  and  our  readers  will  oy-and-bye  be 
witnesses  to  our  trustworthiness  when  we  assure  them  that  the  case  throughout  is 
worked  out  to  admiration.  We  quote  a  sentence  or  two  that  it  may  be  seen  what 
stuff  the  book  is  made  of,  which  we  venture  so  earnestly  and  eulogiatically  to 
recommend.  In  respect  to  private  judgment,  Mr.  Dale  says  :-^**  If  I  stand  alone, 
with  all  Christendom  against  me,  I  will  receive  at  first  hand  the  glorious  rey»* 
lation  of  the  infinite  love  of  God."  In  respect  to  the  authority  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, he  says,  **  The  Bible  was  meant  not  to  give  us  a  theology  ready  made,  but 
to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  opening  our  vision,  filling  the  soul  with  light, 
revealing  Gk)d,  and  leaving  us  to  construct  a  theolo^  for  onrselvee.'*  In  respect 
to  justification  by  faith,  he  says,  *'  The  only  right  state  of  mind  in  which  to  go  to 
God  is  to  ge  confessing  that  there  are  innumerable  reasons  whv  He  should  nqact 
Von,  and  only  one  reason  why  He  should  receive  you,  namely,  that  your  mui 
have  been  atoned  for  by  IQs  own  infinite  love.    Come  to  God  at  onoe^  only  mt| 
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in  Him,  ^nd  the  ohaios  of  your  guilt  will  fall  from  you  as  Peter's  chains  fell  at 
the  touch  of  the  angel,  and  you  shall  pass  into  the  light  and  freedom  of  the 
kingdom  of  hearen." 

Tbe  Pubb  Bxneyolekce  of  Crbation.  Lxttbbb  to  ▲  Fbibkd  IB 
Pbbflbxitt.  By  Jaspab  Tbatxbs.  London:  Longmans,  Ghreen  k  Co* 
1874. 

To  people  who  delight  in  abstract  metaphysical  speoulations,  these  letters  will 
proTe  agreeable  reading.  Those  who  imagine  that  our  perplexities  as  to  the  nature 
and  design  of  God's  government  can  be  relieyed  by  a  priori  arguments,  apart 
from  the  specific  declarations  of  Scripture,  may  find  it  not  unprofitable  to  study 
them.  For  ourselyes,  we  prefer  a  way  which,  if  it  is  simple,  is  assuredly  more 
excellent  and  efifectiye  as  well.  Mr.  Travers  contends  tnat  pleasure  alone  for 
its  own  sake  is  the  purpose  of  the  Deity  in  the  causation  of  life,  and  that  i>ain» 
and,  b^r  inference,  sin  also  are  intended  to  heighten  our  capacity  of  pleasure^  ov 
rather  indiroensable  to  pleasure  of  any  considerable  value.  It  will  be  seen  at 
onoe  l^t  this  position  needs  to  be  accepted  with  many  modifioations — ^in  fiset; 
we  demur  to  the  idea,  that  pleasure  for  its  own  sake  is  the  end  of  life.  There 
are  higher  things  thaii  pleasure ;  truth,  goodness,  nobleness,  likeness  to  Qod« 
and  they  cannot  be  subordinated  to  anything.  Mr.  Tmyers'  position  leads  him 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  God  not  only  permitted  evil,  but  positively 
originated  it,  that  it  is  not  per  se  opposed  to  His  will,  and  is  a  sine  qua  non  ca 
the  highest  good.  Necessarily,  also,  he  believes  that  the  consequences  of  sin 
will,  in  themselves,  lead  men  to  repentance,  to  virtue  and  godhness.  Hence, 
there  is  no  need  to  fear  a  Divine  judgment,  a  "bottomless  abyss,''  eternal 
punishment,  dbc.  By  their  very  sin  here,  men  will  be  fitted  for  higher  life  here- 
after. We  cannot  now  discuss  the  matter,  but,  after  reading  Mr.  Travers' 
letters,  we  feel  that  the  New  Testement  is  an  infinitely  more  trustworthy  guide 
than  he ;  that  it  oflbrs  more  effectual  relief  to  our  perplexity;  and  further,  we 
do  not  deem  these  arguments,  even  on  grounds  of  pure  reason,  satisfactory. 


Whence  and  What  is  the  Chfbch? — A  T&act  fob  the  Times. 
By  A  Fbee  Cbubok  Layman.  Glasgow:  James  Maclehose,  61,  St. 
Vincent  Street.     1874. 

Ik  view  of  Our  Savioui^s  prayer,  **  that  they  all  mav  be  One,"  the  divided  state 
of  Ohristondom  presento  a  spectacle  which  every  Onristian  mind  must  deplore. 
The  ezistenoe  of  different  oommunities— of  different  denominations  is  not  in 
itself  an  evil  so  disastrous  as  is  often  thought ;  but  the  rivalries  and  jealousies, 
the  assumptions  of  superiority,  the  arrogant  claims  made  by  some  in  their  own 
favour  ana  against  others ;  these  surely  are  essentially  unholy  and  unchristian. 
The  writer  of  this  tract  has  studied  the  question  very  profoundly,  and  proves 
satisfiEbotorily  that  no  one  of  the  denominations  has  the  rieht  to  deem  itself  par 
taocelleneet  and  exclusively  the  Church.  He  does  not  plead  for  a  neglect  of  our 
"  distinguishing  peculiarities  ;*'  he  would  allow  full  scope  for  them  all.  Every 
man  must  be  faithful  to  his  personal  convictions.  But  beneath  all  diversities  of 
this  class,  there  is  a  strong  bond  of  unity  in  Ohristiaa  Ohrist-like  character,  the 
result  at  believing  in  Christ,  as  Himself  the  truth.  All  anxious  inq[uirers,  all 
who  hold  the  truth  in  love  are  the  Church,  and,  by  reoo^ising  their  conunon 
relation  to  Our  Lord,  they  wiU  best  reach  identity  of  belief  in  all  things,  and 
gain  the  one  true  and  abiding  unity. 

From  some  of  the  writer^s  argumento  we  dissent,  and  we  have  sometime* 
a  littU  difficulty  in  imderstanding  his  drift.  But  his  essay,  as  a  whole,  will 
mply  v^P^y  osMfnl  aiaidy • 
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Wayside  Wxlli;   ojt  Tuovaws^  nou  Dxbpdai.x.    By  Aiixakpse 
Laxont    London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Paternoster  fiow.    1874. 

Qra  of  the  most  cbarminff  yolmnes  we  haye  met  with  for  a  long  time'— a  aeriee 
of  essayii,  ohatty  and  confidential,  pnre  and  elevated  in  their  tone,  and  written 
in  a  style  of  exquisite  beauty.  tChe  Vicar  of  Deepdale  is  a  friend  well  worth 
knowing,  and  we  strongly  advise  onr  readers  to  make  his  aoqnaintanoe.  He 
has  a  love  of  nature,  and  an  insight  into  its  manifold  beauties,  worthy  of 
Wordsworth  and  of  Buskin,  and  thoujgh  his  descriptions  are  not  so  impassioned 
as  those  of  the  great  Art-critic,  he  brinffs  the  diversified  aspect  of  nature  before 
ttie  mind  with  marvellous  deamess  and  power.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  tbs 
higher  realmsof  human  life.  A  man  of  pure  and  Ohiist-like  morality,  of  deep  and 
tender  sympathies,  of  marked  geniality,  he  sees  himself,  and  teadies  us  to  see 
the  sigmfioance  and  glory  of  common  things.  Whether  he  is  telling  us  of  the 
books  in  which  he  delights,  of  the  friends  he  has  met,  of  the  parishioners 
to  whom  he  ministersi  or  of  the  scenes  he  loves  to  visit,  his  wends  axe  like 
a  draught  of  cool  transparent  water,  in  a  drr  and  sultrv  desert  Amid  the 
£9verish  excitement  of  our  age,  the  prevalent  haste  to  be  rich,  the  indiAr- 
enoe  to  the  claims  of  purity  and  truth,  the  soothing  and  ennobling  effsot  of  this 
book  is  simply  delightful.  It  leads  us  into  fields  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed. 
It  imveOs  our  ears  to  sweet  strains  of  melody,  and  breathes  into  us  a  spirit  of 
peace. 

Wayside  Wells  is  the  first  literary  venture  of  its  author.  We  hofw,  before 
long,  to  meet  him  again  on  this  pleasant  ground.  Men,  who  can  write  as  he 
does,  not  only  increase,  but  enxicn  our  literature,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  their  works  were  not  appreciated. 

JjLKET  Dabket.     a  Tale  of  Fisher  Life  in  Chale  Bay.     By  Sabah 
DovBNEX.    London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Sabah  Doudkbt  scarcely  needs  our  recommendation.  The  simplicity  and 
purity  of  her  writings  have  obtained  for  them  a  welcome  everywhere,  and  no 
parents  need  fear  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  their  children.  Their  spirit  and 
influence  are  uniformly  good.  Janet  Barney's  story  conducts  us  through  the 
wildest  and  most  glorious  sceneiy  of  the  Isle  of  Wight — and  carries  us  back  to 
the,  we  can  hardly  say,  good  old  times  of  smuggling,  for  which  the  island  was  once 
so  famous ;  and  inll,  we  doubt  not,  with  its  pretty  cover  and  illostrationsi  delight 
our  young  friends. 

Tee  DiviicB  Globt  or  Chbzst.    By  The  Bbv.  Chables  J.  Bbowk, 

D.D.,  Edinburgh.    London :  The  ReligiouB  Tract  Society. 

iKcmENTAL  proofs  of  the  Divinity  of  Ohrist  may  be  found  throughout  Holy 
Scripture.  JProm  the  claims  of  Christ's  authority  ;  from  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Unity  ;  from  the  invitations  of  Christ's  grace ;  mm  commenda- 
tions of  His  transcendent  excellence  by  Himself  or  His  servants ;  and  from  the 
incidental  references  to  His  rank  and  place  as  in  relation  to  His  Esther,  testi- 
monies to  the  Divine  Glory  of  Ohrist  may  be  drawn.  These  testimonies  sxe 
eoUected  and  classified,  and  their  bearings  on  various  forms  of  doctrinal  error,  and 
on  Christian  facts  and  life,  are  set  forUi  witii  much  clearness  and  force  in 
little  volume. 


CoNQBEOATiovAL  HiBTOBT.    1567 — 1700.    By  John  Waddington,  D.D. 
London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1874. 

With  the  previous  volume  of  this  history  0200 — 1667)  we  are  not  acquainted, 
and  it  is  not  therefore  in  our  power  to  speaK  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  Bat  the 
part  presented  here  possesses  considerable  merits,  and,  if  the  entire  work  has  been 
executed  with  the  same  fidelity  and  skill,  it  wiU  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
Noneonfonnist  literature.    The  epoch  of  which  we  have  here  a  namtif%  wm  ene 
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of  the  most  stiziing  and  eTenifol  in  Bnglith  hiatoxy.  The  smb  whose  work  ia 
recorded  have  left  their  impress  on  our  national  cnaiacter,  and  secured,  by  their 
fidelity  to  conscience  and  their  heroic  sufferings,  some  of  the  bleesinfls  which  we 
of  this  day  prize  most  hi^ly.  If  the  history  of  Engknd,  as  Mr.  Qladatone  says, 
becomes,  apart  from  the  Church  of  England,  '*  a  chaos  without  order,  without 
life,  and  without  meaning,'*  it  is  equaUy  true,  diat  that  history  is  indebted  for 
many  of  Its  brightest  pages  to  our  Nod  conformist  Churches.  We  haye  an  ancestry 
of  whom  we  may  justly  be  proud,  men  who  were  truly  God's  heroes,  and  before 
the  splendour  of  whose  character  all  earthly  honours  fade  utterly  away.    The 

Joun«[er  members  of  our  churches  should  be  familiarised  with  the  story  told  by 
^r.  Waddington.  It  will  give  them  a  clearer  knowledge  of  our  principles,  of 
their  harmony  with  Scripture,  of  their  inherent  nobility  and  strength,  and  of  the 
duty  of  firmly  upholdmg  them  at  whatcyer  cost  fidelity  may  inyoWe.  Dr. 
Waddington  writes  as  a  Psedobaptist  Congregationalist,  and  does  not  giye  pro« 
minence  to  the  liyes  of  men  who,  as  Baptists,  nad  a  great  influence  on  the  course 
of  oar  national  progress.  When  he  does  speak  of  Baptists,  it  is  with  great  resneol^ 
but  there  were  many  of  them — Spilsbury,  Bunyan,  Kiffin,  Keaoh,  and  otners 
who  played  a  more  important  part  than  anyone  would  be  led  to  infer  from  this 
?<diune. 

Dr.  Waddington  has  had  aooees  to  sources  of  information  not  open  to  his  pre- 
decessors ;  he  has  expended  on  hia  work  an  immense  amount  of  labour,  and  has 
written  what  will  doubtless  be  reckoned  among  the  best  Oon^rigaiidnai 
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Hab  he  Hyed  in  our  day,  **  the  man  of  Ethiopia  "  would  haye  had  his  solicitude 
proyided  for  to  his  heart's  content  The  understanding  of  what  he  read  would  haye 
oeen  made  comparatiyely  easy  to  him ;  and,  had  he  for  a  while  kept  his  informa- 
tion to  himself,  Philip  might  haye  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  sit  like  a  learner 
at  his  feet.  Helps  to  the  understanding  of  Holy  Scripture  are  abounding ;  so 
snueh  so.  indeed,  that  we  are  in  some  danger  of  haying  this  work  of  helping  oyer- 
done.  The  danger  is  impending  of  the  Bible  being  lost  sight  of,  amidst  the 
manifold  and  multitudinous  literature  by  which  its  meaning  is  explained  and  ita 
authority  confirmed.  We  could,  therefore,  be  well  contented  with  the  cessation 
of  this  kind  of  literature  for  some  time  to  come.  And  the  book  before  us  would 
do  excellently  as  the  last  and  concluding  book.  It  calls  itself  <*a  companion/' 
and  an  instmctiye  and  well-furnished  companion  it  will  proye  to  be.  It  giyes 
valuable  information  respecting  "  the  canon,^'  and  *'  the  chronologies,"  and  *'the 
various  readings,"  and  '*  the  manuscripts,"  and  a  great  manjr  thines  besides.  It 
proffers  sound  advice,  and  utters  wise  precautions.  To  questions  ^^ch  are  likely 
to  arise  when  " intelligent  young  persons"  are  studying  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
or  the  Book  of  Job.  it  gives  intelligent  and  sufficient  answers.  Let  our  young 
men  and  maidens  become  masters  of  its  divenrified  contents,  and  against  any 
candid  and  honourable  objection  they  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own.  Our  com. 
mendation  of  the  book  is,  so  far,  unqualified  ;  but  we  put  in  an  earnest  word  for 
the  devout  perusal  of  the  Bible,  without  the  invariable  and  everlasting  reference 
to  *'  Handbooks,"  and  to  **  Helps."  *<  Companions  to  the  Bible,**  whether  old  or 
new,  may  be  both  agreeable  and  valuable  at  certain  times,  and  for  certain  pur* 
poses ;  but  they  may  become  obtrusive  and  mischievous,  hindering  and  thwarting 
the  design  which  they  plausibly  proffer  to  promote. 


NoKCONFO&xiTT :  ▲  SpiBFtuAL  FoxcB  XM  THX  Past  jlnd  Pbibxitt.    By 
J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.     London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Wi  have  here  the  address  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  deliverttl 
by  him  this  year  to  ito  annual  meeting.  Passing  events  had  evidently  wrought 
powerfully  on  the  Chairman's  mind :  affecting  him,  not  only  in  the  topic  which 
he  selected,  but  in  his  treatment  of  it  throughout  Advantageous  as  ^s  was  in 
some  reepectsy  in  others  it  was  diMdvantageens*     We  should  have  inrefened 
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Bometlimg  a  good  deal  fresher  and  wider.  Howeyer,  the  addreis  was^  on  many 
accountB,  worthy  of  the  occasion.  It  distresses  us,  howeyer,  to  find  Mr.  Bogem 
holding  so  loosely  by  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  our  fathers.  Differences  of  l£eo» 
logical  oninion  are  so  underyalaea  by  him.  "Ideas  deemed  orthodox,"  an 
treated  with  snch  marked  disrespect :  adherence  to  the  old  customary  utteranoaa 
of  eyangeUoal  truth  are  so  identified  with  ^  seryile  deference  to  the  past,"  thaa 
we  fear  the  influence  of  his  address,  especially  upon  our  younger  men.  Pieadom 
of  thought  by  all  means,  and  freshness  of  expression  too :  but  always,  ia  lull 
remembrance  of  the  fact  that  we  are  under  law  to  Christ.  That.it  is  fashionable, 
we  are  quite  aware,  but  it  remains  to  be  proyed  that  this  depreciation  of  the  forms 
in  which  the  gospel  was  proclaimed  by  those  who  haye  gone  before  us,  is  at  all 
politic  or  right.  There  are  cases  in  which  damage  to  the  substance  follows  a 
depreciation  of  the  form.  We  hail  Mr.  Rogers'  ayowal  that  our  Protestantism  ia 
in  peril,  and  we  trust  that  his  appeal  to  the  Congregational  Union  touching  that 
point,  will  not  be  in  yain» 

Chbibtijlkity    AND   ▲    PsBBOKAi.  DxyiL.    An    Essay.     By  Pjltuox 

Scott.    London:    Basil  Montagu  Pickering. 

HAyxiTQ  a  strong  belief  in  the  personality  in  question,  we  are  always  glad  to  haye 
it  distinctly  aflumed  and  strenuously  maintained.  With  oertain  portions  of  Mr. 
Scott^s  essa^  we  are  consec[uently  well  pleased,  but  there  are  other  portions  of  it 
against  which  we  must  raise  our  yoice.  The  essayist  is  in  doubt  respecting  the 
origin  of  Satan ;  telling  us  that  he  does  not  know  whether  he  is  ftom  eyerlastiqg 
or  not.  He  asserts  that  Satan  possesses  "  all  the  attributes  of  diyinity,  whether 
they  be  inherent  or  lent."  He  speaks'  of  Qod  and  Satan  aa  **  two  diyinitias.'^ 
He  teaches  that  Satan  is  <*  an  independent,"  <'  self  existent,"  <'  uncreated  spirit.'* 
We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  Mr.  Scott  expects  to  be  charged  widi 
Manichosanism,  and  we  snould  desire  no  easier  task  than  to  haye  to  provide  the 
proof  that  the  charge  against  him  is  warrantable  and  wdl*de8er?ed. 


.    |tet08  of  t\t  €\m\t&. 

INYITATIONS  ACOBPTED, 

Batea,  Bey.  H.  J.  (Manoheater),  Darlington. 

Bourn,  Bey.  H.  H.  f  Sudbury),  Windsor. 

Colyille,  Bey.  J.  S.  (Market  Karborough),  Sudbury. 

Ennala,  Bey.  G.  T.  (Hartlepool),  Shelford. 

Hider,  Bey.  Q.  (Jersey),  Stogumber. 

Maodougal,  Bey.  A.  (6lair  Athol),  Aberohirder. 

Bnsaoll,  Bey.  J.  B.  (ttawdon  College),  Weaton-super-Maie. 

BBOOGNmON  SEBVIOB. 
Blaokbum,  Bey.  J.  Douglas,  M.A.,  May  19. 

BESIQNATIONS. 

Cooper,  Bey.  0.  F.,  Exeter. 

Wells,  Bey.  J.  0.,  Leighton  £(uaiard. 


THE 


MISSIONARY    HERALD. 


JUNE  1,  1874. 


THE    ANNIVERSARY. 

THE  Meetings  of  the  year  were,  as  usual,  ushered  in  by  the  Intro- 
ductory Meeting  for  prayer  in  the  Mission  House.  It  was  presided 
oyer  by  the  Bey.  John  Aldis,  who,  in  a  few  brief  words  on  the  nature 
and  blessed  effects  of  prayer,  gayo  the  key-note  to  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
sequent seryices.  The  supplications  were  offered  by  the  Bey.  0.  M. 
Birrell ;  the  Bey.  J.  W.  Lance,  of  Newport ;  the  Bey.  John  Lawrence,  the 
yeteran  Missionary  of  Monghyr;  and  the  Bey.  Behari  Lai  Singh,  a  Bengal 
Missionary  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  |that,  our  brethren  in  India  had  arranged  to  hold  special 
meetings  for  prayer,  and  to  offer  prayer  in  priyate,  on  the  days  of  our 
assemblages ;  thus,  with  one  accord,  to  join  their  petitions  with  ours  at 
the  Throne  of  Heayenly  Orace,  ''  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of  more  earnest 
prayer  for  missions  in  the  churches  at  home,  and  more  largely  endow  with 
His  Spirit  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  abroad,  and  more  abun- 
dantly bless  their  labours."  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  harmony,  the 
deyoutness,  the  feryour,  and  the  deep  interest  shown  at  all  our  meetings, 
were  an  answer  youohsafed  by  the  Master  whom  we*serye. 

The  Welsh  Meeting  was  held  on  Friday  eyening,  the  24th  April,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Bey.  Dr.  Price,  of  Aberdare.  The  attendance  was 
much  better  than  on  former  occasions,  as  much  interest  was  felt  to  hear 
the  stirring  details  of  missionary  life  giyen  in  the  Welsh  language  by 
the  Bey.  Thomas  Eyans,  of  Allahabad.  The  other  speakers  were  the 
Beyds.  0.  Bailhache;  J.  Tones,  of  Felinyoel;  and  J.  Owen,  of  Swansea. 
A  laxger  number  of  seryices  were  held  in  the  metropolitan  chapels  than 
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on  any  fonner  oooaaioni  on  the  following  Lord's  day,  devoted  to  our  Mis- 
Bions.    The  oontribntions  were  also  on  an  increasing  soale. 

The  Annnal  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  was  hdd 
on  Tuesday  morning,  the  28th,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Hugh  Eose,  Esq. 
of  Edinburgh.  After  a  few  introductory  and  appropriate  remarks  by  the 
Chairman,  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee,  the  Balance  Sheet,  and  the 
Digest  of  the  Minutes  of  the  year,  were  read  at  length.  The  details  of 
the  Beport,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  gave  the  fullest  satis- 
faction, and  the  proposal  to  ,add  other  [five  brethren  to  the  nussionaxy 
sta£^  during  the  current  year,  was  warmly  received  and  adopted  by  the 
Meeting.  More  men  are  sadly  needed  in  all  departments  of  the  mission, 
and  the  Committee  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  both  the  men,  and  the 
means  to  support  them,  will  not  be  withheld  in  answer  to  the  devout  sap- 
plications  of  the  people  of  €k>d. 

The  gathering  at  the  breakfiist  of  the  Zenana  Ladies'  Association,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  the  29th  April,  was,  as  usual,  a  crowded  one,  and 
was  very  appropriately  presided  over  by  Joseph  Gumey,  Esq.,  the  eldest 
son  of  our  late  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Gumey,  Esq.  The  speeches  were  of  an 
interesting  nature,  being  the  experience  of  brethren  who  have  enjoyed 
personal  acquaintance  with  India.  They  were  delivered  by  the  Bevds. 
Behari  Lai  Singh,  of  Bengal ;  R.  T.  Fassingham,  of  Dover ;  J.  Lawrence, 
of  Monghyr;  and  John  Page,  of  Darjeeling. 

Immediate^  after  came  the  Annual  Morning  Sermon,  preached  in 
Bloomsbury  Chapel,  by  the  Bev.  Joshua  Harrison,  of  Camden  Town.  The 
text  was  Matthew  vi.  10 :  ^'  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
After  discoursing  on  the  will  of  God,  as  shown  in  the  order  of  nature,  and 
in  works  of  grace,  the  preacher  spoke  of  the  will  of  God  as  that  of  a 
Father,  as  a  celestial  will,  as  a  holy  will,  and  as  the  will  of  a  king,  able 
to  bring  his  purposes  to  pass.  Thus  the  great  work  of  redemption  will 
surely  be  accomplished,  and  the  name  of  God  be  glorified. 

In  the  evening  the  chapel  in  Begent's  Park  was  crowded  to  hear  the 
discourse  of  the  Bev.  A.  McLaren,  of  Manchester.  The  preacher  founded 
his  remarks  on  Isaiah  li.  9,  in  connection  with  the  first  verse  of  chapter 
lii. :  **  Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength,  0,  arm  of  the  Lord.  .  •  . 
Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength,  0  Zion."  From  this  combina- 
tion Mr.  McLaren  deduced  the  common  principle  that,  in  the  Church's 
history,  there  occur  successive  periods  of  languor  and  energy.  There  are  ap- 
parent variations  in  the  energy  with  which  God  works  in  the  Church  and  the 
world ;  but  the  law  is  this*-(bat  He  works  according  to  the  Church's  re- 
ceptiveness  and  faithfulness.    **  If  God's  arm  seem  to  slumber,  it  is  beoaose 
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we  are  asleep.**  But  the  beginning  of  all  awaking  is  the  Church's  earnest 
cry  to  God,  and  it  is  also  the  precursor  of  all  perfect  recovery  from 
spiritual  languor.  Urging  his  hearers  to  earnest  calling  upon  Ood,  the 
preacher  beantitully  said, ''  Our  truest  prayers  are  but  the  echo  of  God's 
promises,  and  God's  best  answers  are  the  echo  of  our  own  prayers.  .  .  The 
chief  means  of  quickened  life  is  deepened  communion  with  Jesus  Christ." 
And  then,  in  dosing,  he  forcibly  pressed  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  the 
following  eloquent  language : — 


"  The  Church's  resources  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  Church's  work  if  the  re- 
sources were  used.  We  are  tempted 
to  doubt  by  reason  of  our  experience 
of  ikiluze  and  our  consciousness  of 
weakness.  We  are  more  than  ever 
tempted  to  doubt  it  to-day  when  so 
many  '  wise  men '  are  tellmg  us  our 
Christ  is  a  myth,  our  Gospel  a  delusion, 
that  decay  and  error  are  spread  oyer 
the  world,  and  that  our  work  is  un. 
done.  We  stand  before  our  Master 
with  doubtful  hearts,  and  with  wuary 
looks  at  the  long  ranks  that  need  to 
be  fed,  and  at  the  poor  provision 
which  makes  all  our  store,  and  we  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  He 
errs  when  He  says  with  that  strange 
calmness  of  His :  '  They  need  not  de- 
part ;  give  ye  them  to  eat.'  Go  out 
confidently  among  the  crowds  and  give 
ye  them,  and  ye  will  have  enough  and 
to  spare.  If  ever  our  stores  seem 
inadequate  it  is  because  they  are 
reckoned  by  sense  which  takes  cogni- 
sance of  the  visible,  and  not  by  faith 
which  beholds  the  real.  Certainly  five 
loaves  and  two  small  fishes  are  not 
enough,  but  are  not  five  loaves  and 
two  small  fishes,  and  a  miracle-work- 
ing hand  behind  them  enough  ?  It  is 
poor  calculation  that  leaves  out  Christ 
fiom  the  estimate.  The  weakest  man, 
and  Jesus  behind  him,  is  more  than 


sufficient  for  all'duty.  Be  not  seduced 
into  doubt  of  your  power  or  success 
by  other's  failures.  The  confidence  of 
ability,  is  ability.  See  to  it  that  you 
use  the  resources  you  have  as  good 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God. 
*  Put  on  thy  strength,  0  Zion.'  So, 
dear  brethren,  gathering  all  up  in  a 
sentence,  let  us  confidently  look  for  time 
of  blessing;  penitently  acknowledge 
thatourown  faithlessness  has  hindered 
the  arm  of  the  Lord;  earnestly  beseech 
Him  to  come  in  His  rejoicing  strength, 
and  drawing  ever  fresh  power  from 
constant  communion  with  our  dear 
Lord,  use  it  to  its  last  throb  for  Him. 
Then,  like  the  mortal  leader  of  Israel, 
as  he  pondered  doubtingly  with 
sunken  eyes  at  the  hard  task  before 
his  untrained  hosts,  we  shall  look  up 
and  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
sworded  angel,  the  immortal  Captain 
of  the  hosts  of  the  Lord,  standing 
ready  to  save,  putting  on  righteous* 
ness  as  a  breastplate,  a  helmet  of  sal- 
vation on  his  head,  and  clad  with  zeal 
as  with  a  robe.  Prom  his  lips  which 
give  what  they  command  comes  the 
call :  *  Take  unto  you  the  whole  ar- 
mour of  Gk)d.'  Hearkening  to  His 
voice,  the  city  of  the  strongest  one 
shall  be  made  a  heap  before  our  won- 
dering ranks,  and  the  land  lie  open  to 
our  conquering  march." 


The  Pablio  Meeting,  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  was 
one  of  the  moat  crowded  and  effective  meetings  ever  held.     The  chair 
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was  oocapied  by  our  esteemed  Treasurer.  As  usual,  the  Beport  was 
epitomised  in  a  few  brief  sentenoes  by  the  Secretary,  more  being  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  circulation  of  an  abstract  of  it  throughout  the  Hall. 
The  derotional  part  of  the  meeting  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Williams,  of  Acorington.  These  preliminary  proceedings  conoludedy  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Treasurer,  as  follows  :-«- 


When  I  think  of  the  consecrated 
liyes  of  many  whose  names  are  im- 
perishably  associated  with  the  mis- 
sionary entexprise  of  the  Ohristian 
Church,  I  am  led  to  ask  whence  that 
strength  of  motiTe,  that  constancy  of 
self-denial,  that  willingness  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  the  cause  of  the  Qos- 
pel,  thftt  readiness  not  only  to  suffer, 
but  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  to  find  a  lonely  grare  in 
the  land  of  the  stranger.  The  holy 
heroinn  of  the  honoured  liying  no  less 
than  that  of  the  sainted  deadr— I  ask, 
whence  did  all  this  spring  if  not  from 
the  conTiotion  that  we  serre  a  Divine 
Blaster;  that  we  have  in  trust  a 
BiTine  rerelation ;  that  we  are  moved 
by  the  inspirations  of  a  Divine  Spirit ; 
and  that  we  have  the  promise  of  a  Di- 
vine recompense  P  Let  ns  rise  to  this 
high  thought,  the  Divinity  of  our 
work,  and  the  better,  the  happier,  the 
richer  in  the  best  of  all  benedictions 
will  be  the  poor  down-trodden  huma- 
nity of  our  world.    In  respect  of  our 


society's  work  during  the  past  year,  I 
need  gratefully  refer  to  the  fitct  that 
we  have  been  enabled  to  strengthen 
our  missions  in  India,  where  brethren 
were  fast  succumbing  to  the  influences 
of  age  and  the  infirmities  of  sickneai 
and  death.  Of  late  years  the  Lord 
has  opened  to  us  doon  in  other  lands, 
has  constEBuied  us  to  go  in,  and 
blessed  our  entering ;  but  that  land  of 
India,  the  field  of  our  first  efforts,  with 
its  many  sacred  memories  and  tradi- 
tions, and  with  its  many  features  of 
hopefulness',  does  occupy,  I  believe, 
the  chief  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
supporters  of  this  society.  We  have 
brethren  present  this  evening  fhim 
that  field,  whom  it  will  be  my  pleasure 
to  welcome  in  your  name,  not  forget- 
ting those  who,  if  opportunity  and 
strength  permitted,  would  tell  us  of 
the  progress  of  Qod's  truth,  on  the 
shores  of  Western  Africa,  or  on  those 
fur-severed  islands  of  the  sea,  Ceylon 
and  Hayti. 


THE  BKNOAL  FAMINE. 

And  speaking  of  India,  I  should  fSedl  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  express  in  a 
spirit  of  the  deepest  S3nnpathy  our  concern  at  the  terrible  calamity  which  has 
overtaken  millions  of  our  fdlow-creatures,  and  involved  in  more  or  less  of 
distress  many  of  our  fellow-Christisns  also.  With  great  promptitude  and 
liberality  have  our  churches  come  forward  to  help,  and  their  offerings  will  be 
ofmuohavailinthistimeof  sore  need.  What  shall  be  the  issue  ?  Who  shall 
say  ?  We  rejoice  to  know  that  the  footsteps  of  mercy  are  following  swiftly  in 
the  track  of  judgment,  and  we  trust  that  the  result  will  be  found  for  good  in 
the  yet  further  removal  of  distrust  and  suspicion,  of  prejudice  and  caste,  and 
the  overthrow  of  idolatry  with  all  its  abominations.  May  those  sorely-tried 
millions  of  Bengal  learn,  as  feUow-subjects  with  us  of  the  same  mighty  empire 
and  the  same  glorious  Queen— that  it  is  with  the  body  politic,  as  with  the  body 
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spxriinal  and  the  body  natural,  if  one  member  snfRBr  all  the  members  rafler 
with  it.  Let  us  send  them  a  message  of  peace  and  affection  from  this  platform 
to-night,  and  one  whioh  shall  be  in  the  laogoage  of  inspiration.  "  The  Lord 
hear  thee  in  the  day  of  trouble;  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee  s 
send  thee  help  from  the  sanctuary,  and  strengthen  thee  out  of  Zion." 

TEE  BPIBirnAL  DSABIH. 

Now  let  me  remind  you  that,  as  a  Missionary  Society,  we  have  to  deal  with 
another  cry,  the  cry  of  spiritual  starration,  to  come  over  and  help  perishing 
Bouls.  ^  Yast  as  is  the  demand,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  adequacy  of  our 
resources.  We  have  bread  enough,  and  to  spare.  Nor  can  the  difficulties  of 
transmission  in  this  case  be  insuperable,  with  the  magnificent  word  of  promise, 
'*  I  will  make  all  my  mountains  a  way."  What,  then,  is  wanted  but  an  able 
administration  and  a  consecrated  gift— in  other  words,  the  missionary  to  go 
and  the  means  wherewith  to  send  him,  the  Lord  by  His  Spirit  giving  His 
blessing'unto  both  f 

In  moving  the  first  resolution,  the  Bev.  W.  Best,  of  Leeds,  first  spoke 
of  the  heroic  labours  of  LiTingstone,  and  then  proceeded  to  dwell  on  the 
true  nature  of  the  missionaiy  work : — 


Our  work  is  not  ciyilisation,  not  the 
gathering  of  scientific  fi&cts ;  it  is  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  to  bear  testimony 
to  Jesus  Ohrist,  and  it  will  never  be 
done  so  long  as  there  is  a  single  tribe 
or  section  of  a  tribe  where  the  name 
of  Jesus  is  unknown,  and  where  the 
triumphs  of  the  cross  have  never  been 
realised.  Our  work  is  to  win  the 
world  to  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  not 
abate  one  iota  of  the  spiritual  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  or  of  the 
universality  of  the  work  or  the  gran- 
deur of  the  aim  that  we  have  placed 
before  us.  We  are  sometimes  told — 
"BeUgion,  after  all,  is  a  mere  ques- 


tion of  latitude  and  longitude,  a  ques- 
tion of  higher  and  lower  races."  Well, 
we  do  not  believe  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  am  no  philosopher ;  I  cannot 
dispute  about  the  origin  of  species, 
about  protoplasm  and  the  like,  but  I 
ask  the  philosopher  to  come  to  my 
ground,  and  then  1  shaU  be  prepared 
to  meet  him.  Men  point  to  the  poor 
African,  and  say,  *'  See  what  degraded 
wretches  they  are;  how  cruel  and 
vicious,  and  vain  and  foolish."  Well, 
those  are  the  very  reasons  why  we 
take  them  the  Gk>Bpel,  and  theveiy 
reasons  why  we  believe  them  to  be  of 
our  own  race  and  species. 


THS  SFVECT8  07  THE  GOSPSL  EVEBYWHEBE  THE  SAME. 

The  elements  of  human  nature  are  the  same  there  as  here ;  it  is  a  question, 
not  of  kind,  but  of  degree ;  and  as  the  Gospel  comes  to  us  as  sinful  and 
degraded  men,  so  we  carry  it  to  all  parts  and  all  races,  to  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded.  If  we  want  any  other  proof  of  their  brotherhood  we  have  it  in  the 
effects  of  the  Gospel  when  it  is  preached  to  these  men.  When  the  thunders  of 
the  law  roll  over  men's  consciences  they  are  terrified— in  England  and  in 
Africa.  When  men  bend  before  the  throne  of  God^  and  tears  of  repentance 
stream  down  their  eyes,  God  is  moroiful— here  and  in  Africa.  When  the 
bleeding,,  dying,  atoning  Saviour  is  revealed  to  the  hearts  of  men,  they  find 
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peaoe  in  belieTing— Here  and  in  AMca.  When  the  mighty  Spirit  of  God 
breathes  into  our  spirits,  and  becomes  one  with  us,  lifting  us  above  our 
degradation,  we  become  children  of  Gk)d,  sons  of  God,  heirs  of  Qod«  and  joint 
heirs  in  Christ — ^here  and  in  Africa.  We  talk  of  the  brotherhood  of  these  men 
with  ourselves.  If  you  can  find  a  Christian  African  (and  you  may  find  them 
by  hundreds  and  thousands),  remember  that  there  is  a  higher  brotherhood 
for  them  than  the  brotherhood  of  Caucasians,  Englishmen,  and  the  like. 
They  are  brothers  with  Jesus  Christ ;  they  can  enter  sympathisingly  into  the 
sorrows  and  joys  of  our  great  Lord,  and  they  become  akin  to  the  angels  of  God. 

THB  GOSPEL  TO  BB  PREACHED. 


And  what  is  the  Gospel  that  we 
have  to  take  or  to  send?  It  is  no 
new-fangled  GospeL  It  almost  makes 
me  profane  in  my  utterances  when  I 
see  Baptists,  of  all  men,  taken  up 
with  sentimental  frippery,  and  calling 
that  the  Gk>spel;  or  when  they  give 
us  what  they  call  philosophy  as  shal- 
low  as  a  dish,  and  call  that  the  GospeL 
They  of  all  men,  for  you  know  they 
are  in  the  direct  line  of  apostolic  suc- 
cession. We  must  be  faithful  to  the 
old  GK)8pel,  the  Gospel  that  awoke  the 
mighty  heart  of  Luther,  that  awoke 
the  old  debauchee  upon  his  throne  in 
Bome,  and  shook  Bome  itself,  and 
snatched  away  the  northern  kingdoms 
of  Europe  from  his  grasp;  the  old 
Gospel  that  raised  the  little  lake  city 
of  (Geneva  into  a  tower  of  strength 
and  glory;  the  old  Gk>spel  that  in  the 
Huguenots  threw  a  gleam  and  a  glory 
over  the  vine-covered  hills  and  gay 
valleys  of  France,  such  as  philosophy 
and  the  glory  won  in  war  are  not  to 


be  compared  with;  that  same  old 
Gospel  tiiat,  from  the  lips  of  Latimer, 
and  Bidley,  and  Hooper,  stirred  the 
heart  of  England,  and  stirred  it  still 
more  when  it  was  organised'  in  the 
Puritan  phalanxes ;  the  same  Gospel 
that  gave  nerve  and  might  to  the 
army  and  the  heart  of  Oliver  and  his 
Ironsides ;  the  same  Gospel  that  made 
little  swampy  Holland  a  bulwark  of 
truth  and  liberty;  the  same  Gospel 
that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  carried  to 
America,  and  in  the  power  of  which 
they  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
glorious  Bepublio  which  is  leading  on 
humanity  to  a  higher  glory  than  it 
has  yet  attained.  This  is  the  old 
Gospel  that  we  have  to  send  out. 
When  Constantine  saw  the  cross  flash- 
ing with  fire  upon  the  midnight  sky, 
he  read  the  words  "In  hoc  ngno 
inncM—By  this  sign  fliou  shall  con- 
quer." I  shall  alter  the  words  a 
little,  "In  Tioc  evangdio  vineemut — In 
this  Gospel  we  shall  conquer." 


The  Bev.  J.  0.  Page,  of  Darjeeling,  then  gave  an  aooount  of  his  labours 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Sikkim,  a  mountainous  oountry  ritoated  to  the 
north  of  Bengal,  near  to  Bhootan  and  Thibet.  It  is  oooapied  by  a 
people  called  Lepchas  :-^ 

They  are  a  simple  people,  and  without  caste,  of  Mt  completion,  amiable* 
gentle,  attached  to  home  and  family.  They  are  truthful  and  honest,  so  honost 
that  they  will  leave  their  grain  and  other  property  out  in  the  open  fields  with- 
out fear  of  anything  being  removed.  They  are  harmless  and  trastful;  alas  • 
too  trustful,  for  the  people  of  the  plains  who  come  up  there  to  xob  them.  Their 
religion  is  simple,  too )  they  worship  tiie  Qn«  good  %azit>  and  to  Him  ttnj  aver 
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bring  their  first  ofiBaarings  firoxn  the  field  and  the  flock.  They  haye  an  idea  that 
there  ia  an  evil  spirit  whose  wrath  ikey  Bometimes  deprecate  by  sacrifice.  Their 
langaage  is  also  simple  and  monosyllabic.  Their  goTemment  is  simple*  They 
hare  a  king  who  eats,  and  sleeps,  and  prays,  and  nothing  more,  the  goremment 
of  aJOSsdrs  being  confided  to  fifteen  chielB,  who  haye  the  whole  of  this  mountain 
ooontry  diyided  amongst  themselyes.  And  their  laws  are  few  in  number,  and 
of  a  yery  simple  charaoter.  I  once  asked,  ' '  What  is  the  pnnishment  for  theft  ?  '* 
and  tlie  answer  was,  "  If  a  man  steals  from  an  equal  he  giyes  back  double ;  if 
he  steals  anything  belonging  to  the  king  he  has  to  pay  but  little,  inasmuch  as 
the  king  is  yery  forbearing  and  forgiying ;  but  if  he  steals  anything  belonging 
to  a  Isma,  or  priest,  he  is  mulcted  sixteen  times  the  yalue."  I  wonder  not 
at  this,  inasmuch  as  this  beautiful  country  is  being  oyer-ridden  by  Buddhism, 
and  therefore  by  the  priests. 


PIBST  INTBODVOnON   OF    THE  GOSPEL. 


South  of  Sikkim  is  what  is  known 
as  British  Sikkim,  about  800  square 
miles  in  extent,  which  was  ceded  to  us 
in  1817  by  the  Nepaulese,  who  had 
conquered  it.  Here  in  1841  the  deyout 
and  noble  man  Start,  well  known  in 
India  still,  took  out  seyeral  German 
brethren.  His  idea  was  that  they 
would  in  time  be  able  to  support 
themselyes  by  working,  and  to  preach 
the  Qospel  to  the  people  of  the 
mountains.  But  the  plan  failed ;  and 
one  of  these  brethren  alone  was  able 
to  continue  his  work  of  learning  the 
language  and  serying  the  people.  I 
refer  to  our  brother  Mr.  Niebel,  who, 
with  Mr.  Start,  was  able  to  acquire  a 
pretty  fair  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  Sikkim,  and  to  translate  portions 
of  the  Word  of  God  into  the  language. 
Mr.  I^ebel  died,  and  Mr.  Start  had 
a  seyere  illness,  and  had  to  return  to 
England,  and  there  was  no  one  there 
to  care  for  the  people  of  the  mountains. 
My  steps  were  led  there,  I  trust  by 
God.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
try  and  acquire  the  language ;  and  I 
found  it  a  harder  thing  to  learn  a  new 
langaage  than  I  did  when  I  was  a  lad. 
Aaslflted  by  a  Lepcha  conyert  fh)m 
the  orphanage  of  the  Scottish  mission) 


I  was  able  to  commence  the  work.   He 
assisted  me  in  acquiring  the  language 
while  I  was  teaching  him  other  things. 
In  the  heart  of  British  Sikkim  is  the 
station  of  Daijeeling,  where  there  is  a 
native  bazaar  attended  eyery  week  by 
immense  gatherings  of  people  from 
Bootan,  Thibet,  and  eyen  from  China 
and  from  Oentral  Asia.    In  the  heart 
of  the  bazaar   we  'put  up  a  little 
bookshop,  where  I  used  to  meet  the 
people  week  after  week,  talk  to  them, 
answer  questions,  and  supply  their 
wants  in  the  way  of  Scriptures  in 
yarious   languages.    By-and-by   our 
first  conyert  was  granted — a  young 
man  who  came  from  the  mountains 
of  Nepaul,  and  settled  a  little  while 
in  Daijeeling.     Haying  heard   the 
Gospel,  he  became  an  inquirer,  and 
he  used  to  read  and  pray  with  us. 
His  friends  tried   to  frighten   him, 
and  to  drag  him  back  to  his  moun- 
tains; but  he  was  true  tohisoonyic- 
tions,  confessed   his  faith,  and  was 
baptised.    He  was  followed  by  others, 
and  amongst  them  an   English  lad 
from  London,  who,  in  the  hour  of 
sickness,  turned  to  the   Lord,   and 
thought  it  his  duty  to  giye  himself 
toHiework. 
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So  we  commenced  onr  work,  and  for  tliree  years  past,  dming  oertun  monUis 
of  the  year,  we  liaye  been  yisiting  these  mountain  sides  where  Buddhism  xeignr 
Our  mode  of  travelling  was  simply  to  trudge  up  the  lofty  mountains,  and  to 
trudge  down  again.  Our  goods  were  carried  by  hillmen  in  the  usual  way. 
Travelling  day  after  day,  all  the  day  long,  we  met  people  on  the  road  to  whom 
we  could  speak,  and  we  talked  to  them  and  gave  them  books.  In  the  evening 
we  got  into  the  villages,  which  in  Sikkim  are  small,  and  scattered  along  the 
mountains.  In  the  course  of,  say  three  months,  we  managed  almost  every 
evening  to  get  into  a  village.  We  were  always  received  kindly  and  in  the  most 
hospitable  way  by  the  head  man  of  Qm  villages.  After  we  had  rested  a  short 
time,  some  people  would  come  to  see  us.  We  told  them  that  we  wanted  to  talk 
to  them  and  show  them  something.  For  this  purpose  I  have  always  taken  with 
me  a  magic  lantern.  The  great  object  we  had  was  to  get  the  people  to  be 
friends  with  us ;  and  to  intexest  them  we  used  to  show  the  magic  lantern,  men, 
women,  and  children,  they  all  used  to  gather,  and  for  half-an-hour  we  amuaed 
and,  I  hope,  instructed  them  by  what  we  showed,  and  then  we  began  to  talk  to 
them.  Sometimes  the  largest  house  in  the  village  was  crammed.  On  one 
occasion  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  the  plank  gave  way,  and  down  went  the 
whole  congregation.  The  owner,  instead  of  being  aggrieved,  roared  out  with 
laughter,  and  they  all  set  to  work  and  mended  the  house  in  a  few  minutes.  Up 
till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night  we  have  been  engaged  in  telling  these  people 
of  the  simple  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  our  hearers  have  been  most  attentive.  At 
a  late  hour  we  retired  to  rest,  and  had  the  best  part  of  the  house  given  to  us  to 
sleep  in.  The  difficulty  was  that  beneath  the  house  were  cattle  and  pige,  and 
in  the  house  were  fowls  moving  about,  and  what  with  these  things,  and  other 
things  within^things  of  life— we  often  had  a  restless  night  indeed.  But  we  did 
not  mind  these  little  incidents ;  he  must  be  a  miserable  '.fellow  who  cannot 
endure  something  in  such  a  good  cause.  It  was  often  a  dangerous  path  ascend- 
ing and  descending  these  mountains,  where  a  single  false  step  means  death; 
but  God  was  with  us,  and  He  ever  will  be  with  us. 


SOIOB  BSSULTS. 


The  common  people  have  heard  us 
gladly  everywhere,  and  welcomed  us, 
and  asked  us  to  come  again.  Never 
was  I  more  touched  than  when  one  of 
the  oldest  women  came  to  a  house,  in 
which  we  had  a  crowded  audience,  and 
put  her  withered  hand  into  mine,  and 
said,  '*  We  shall  meet  in  the  world 
above,  where  there  is  no  sin,  where 
there  is  no  sorrow.''  And  may  it  not 
be  so?  His  mercy  knoweth.  Who 
knows  but  she  shall  turn  to  Chxist, 
and  find  the  way  to  heaven  ?  The 
lamas  have  welcomed  us  ;  imlike  the 


proud  Brahmins  of  the  plains,  they 
have  opened  their  temples  to  ns,  and 
received  us  into  their  houses.  *'Com« 
again,  sir,"  they  have  said;  "you  do 
not  bring  a  gun  to  ahoot  us,  you  do 
not  oome  to  survey  the  land,  bringing 
in  first  one  leg  and  then  the  wholo 
body;  but  you  come  to  speak  tho 
things  of  God."  From  all  the  pooplo 
this  message  had  been  conveyed  tons. 
"God  bless  you,"  they  have  said; 
"  come  again."  The  chiefs  havo  weU 
oomed  us;  indeed,  the  chief  of  the 
fifteen  chiefs  is  called  myfriendy  and  I 
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am  called  hla  firiend,  and  I  hope  our 
iriendfiliip  will  last.  He  gaye  me  oyer 
hJB  son  to  educate.  Theee  chiefs  haye, 
in  eyery  instance,  helped  ns  in  our 
work ;  they  haye  had  roads  cleared  for 
us  for  miles,  and  bridges  constructed 
for  us  across  the  riyers.  Three  or  four 
weeks  ago,  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
depths  of  the  mountains,  making  all 
kinds  of  inquiries  concemmg  me  and 
mine.  In  this  way  we  haye  been  able 
to  take  the  Scriptures  to  the  people. 
Our  yoice  is  feeble  and  unworthy,  but 
Qod's  Word  abideth,  and  that  Word 

The  oolleotion  being  made,  and  a  hymn  sung,  the  Ray.  L.  Skreftmdy  of 
the  Sonthal  Mission,  in  xnoying  the  second  resolution,  addressed  flie 
meeting,  in  a  speech  of  great  interest  and  power.  After  making  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  assistance  he  and  his  oolleague,  Mr.  Boerresen,  had  re- 
oeiyed  from  the  Rey.  E.  Johnson,  and  many  friends  in  India  and  England, 
he  gaye  the  following  account  of  the  Sonthal  people : — 


we  haye  lefb  in  the  yillages  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  temples  of 
Buddhism,  and  in  ,the  houses  of  the 
chiefs.  It  has  reached  on  to  the 
capital  of  Sikkim.  The  Kiug,  on  his 
late  yisit  to  Daijeeling,  read  the  texts 
in  our  little  gumba,  and  receiyed  por- 
tions of  the  Word  of  God  in  Thibetan. 
Hence  we  feel  that,  though  our  mes- 
sage at  times  may  be  forgotten,  haying 
taken  the  Word  of  Ood  and  left  it 
there,  CKkL  will  honour  His  Word  and 
giye  His  blessing. 


These  Sonthals,  according  to  their 
own  traditions,  came  originally  from 
Armenia,  from  the  Mount  Harfitta,  or 
Hara — a  place  where  two  human 
beings  were  sayed  from  the  flood,  and 
that  they  afterwards  took  an  easterly 
direction  and  came  to  Iran,  afterwards 
to  Oandahar,  then  to  Chinese  Tartary, 
and  then  to  the  Ohampa  with  the  seyen 
riyers,  which  is  the  present  Punjab. 
There,  they  say,  their  institutions  were 
formed,  and  there  they  liyed  for  ages 
in  great  prosperity;  and,  moreoyer, 
they  say  that  before  that  time  they 
aeryed  the  true  God  that  created 
heayen  and  earth ;  but  coming  to  the 
Punjab  they  commenced  to  leaye  Him 
and  serye  the  gods  and  the  sun.  Now 
these  Sonthals,  according  to  tradition, 
liyed  in  the  Punjab  for  a  long  time 
before  the  Hindoos  came  into  India; 
and  when  they  came  they  droye  them 
back  into  the  mountains,  and  from 
that  time  dates  the  misery  of  the 
Sonthals;  and,  remarkably  enough, 
these  HindooB  haye  driy en  the  Sonthals 


out  step  by  step.  Wheneyer  they 
eultiyated  a  piece  of  ground,  the 
Hindoos  came  and  took  it  away,  thus 
driying  them  through  Bhurra  and 
Chota  Nagpore  to  Sonthalistan,  a  place 
in  the  Bhaugulpoor  district,  about 
160  miles  north-west  of  Calcutta. 
That  is  the  present  place  of  the  Son- 
thals. The  Sonthals  are  much  darker 
than  the  Hindoos.  They  are  not  a 
negro,  but  a  negric  race,  of  much 
stronger  built  than  the  Hindoos,  but 
not  so  deyer,  although  they  are  much 
more  unsophisticated  in  their  habits, 
and  character,  and  honesty.  They  liye 
in  yillages,  presided  oyer  by  a  chief 
and  four  other  officers,  besides  two 
priests.  The  business  of  the  head  man 
is  to  take  care  of  the  whole  yillage ;  he 
is,  in  fact,  the  father  of  the  yillage. 
The  second  man  is  his  deputy.  The 
third  man  has  a  curious  office.  He 
has  to  look  after  the  morals  and 
etiquette  of  the  young  people,  and 
sometimes  of  the  old  people  too.  tf 
two  young  people  should  make  loye 
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without  his  knowing  it,  he  has  them 
brought  before  the  Gounoil  and 
punished.  If  he  should  happen  to 
oatoh  a  young  man  and  young  lady 
talking  to  one  another,  the  first  thing 
he  asks  him  is  whether  he  will  marry 
her  or  not.  If  he  says  "yes,"  well 
and  good;  he  brings  him  before  the 
Oourt,  and  the  only  punishment  is, 
that  his  father  must  giye  a  drink, 
because  the  Sonthals  are  very  fond  of 
drinking  and  being  drunk ;  but  if  he 
does  not  agree  to  marry  her,  this  third 
officer  takes  a  stick  and  gives  him  a 
regular  good  thrashing,  and  he  says, 
'*Tou  have  no  business  to  talk  to  that 
young  girl  if  you  do  not  want  to  marry 
her."  Now  the  fourth  officer  is  his 
deputy,  and  the  fifth  the  messenger. 
The  first  priest  presides  oyer  all  re- 
ligious ceremonies  in  the  village,  and 
the  second  is  the  sylvan  priest    There 


are  three  courts  of  law.  The  first,  or 
lower  court,  is  the  ICanjee,  or  head 
people  of  the  village;  the  second  is 
the  Taragna,  or  district  chief,  who  has 
many  villages  under  him;  and  the 
third  is  the  General  Assembly,  which 
meets  once  every  year  during  the 
hunting  season.  If  a  person  appeals 
for  the  first  time  to  the  second  and  to 
the  third,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  that, 
then  he  is  told  to  mind  to  keep  his 
peace,  else  he  will  be  thrown  out  of 
caste,  or  excommunicated.  These 
Sonthals  live  in  great  misery.  Their 
condition  is  exceedingly  deploiuble. 
Hindoo  Bigahs  depress  them;  Hindoo 
money-lenders  defraud  them;  Hindoo 
vendors  cheat  them ;  and  at  the  same 
time  their  own  chiefs,  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  superstition,  impose 
heavy  fines  and  burdens  upon  them. 


nrTBODTTOTIOir  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

Their  reUgious  ideas  are  very  crude.  They  worship  the  sun  as  a  good  God, 
and  many  ghosts  as  malevolent  beings,  and  they  offer  up  all  sorts  of  sacrifices 
in  order  to  appease  their  gods.  But,  alas,  there  was  no  peace,  because  the 
Gk>spel  was  not  brought  to  them.  We  resolved,  then,  to  devote  the  rest  of  our 
lives  to  bring  these  poor  benighted  Sonthals  to  Christ  if  possible.  The  first 
night  we  slept  in  Sonthalistan  I  shall  never  forget.  We  lived  in  a  place  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  and  that  night,  whilst  I  was  asleep,  the 
white  ants  ate  my  coat,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  in  the  morning  without  one. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  leam  the  language,  and  it  was  no  easy  task,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  languages  under  the  sun.  When  I  tell  you  it 
has  only  twenty-seven  tenses,  I  suppoee  you  will  understand  what  it  is  like. 
The  sounds  are  so  outlandish  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  pronounce  lliem.  The 
first  thing  we  did  was  to  take  a  looking-glass.  I  put  a  Sonthal  and  myself 
before  the  looking-glass,  and  I  looked  into  his  mouth,  and  saw  how  its  muscles 
and  sinews  formed  themselves,  and  on  what  part  the  tongue  would  strike.  I 
tried  again  and  again.  I  looked  into  his  mouth,  then  into  my  own  mouth, 
and  tried  to  get  it  out ;  and  then,  having  got  out  the  sounds,  we  classified 
them.  We  had  small  books  and  pencils,  and  whenever  a  Sonthal  said  any- 
thing we  would  write  it  down.  They  would  then  chatter  about  that,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  we  got  ten  words  instead  of  one.  In  the  evening,  when 
they  were  chatting  in  their  small  huts,  we  were  outside  in  the  darkness,  and 
we  would  write  in  our  books  what  they  were  talking  about  inside.  That  was 
the  way  in  which  we  commenced  to  leam  the  language.  We  threw  ouivelvea 
entirely  among  the  people*    We  wen^  to  their  hunting  excursions,  to  their 
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foneralt,  their  marriage  festiyities,  wherever  fhey  had  serviceB  to  their  gods ; 
and  when  they  went  to  the  field  or  to  the  forest  to  cut  f ael,  we  went  with  them 
and  thuB  we  made  friends  with  them.  We  studied  their  mythology,  their 
institutions,  their  habits,  traditions,  and  character,  because  we  thought  it 
necessary,  before  we  could  do  anything  with  the  people  at  all,  to  know  them 
fiioroughly.  We  used  to  sit  on  tiie  floor  like  a  tailor,  and  eat  with  our  hands 
with  these  people,  and  we  slept  in  their  cow-houses — not  so  fine  cow-houses  as 
you  hare,  but  simply  a  few  poles  stuck  in  the  ground,  with  a  roof  on  them. 
In  these  shedlk  there  were  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  pigs  too. 
Sometimes,  at  those  hunting  excursions,  we  had  ten  thousand  Sonthals  to 
speak  to.  We  would  go  into  the  midst  of  them  and  begin  to  sing  a  hymn, 
which  we  had  been  able  to  translate  into  the  Sonthal  language,  to  their  own 
tunes — ^for  our  English  tunes  had  no  meaning  to  them.  They  thus  took  a  fluioy 
to  us.  They  did  not  know  there  was  a  poison  in  these  hymns — ^blessed  poison ! 
They  carried  them  to  their  sweethearts  in  the  village,  who  taught  them  to 
other  girlfl^  and  so  the  Word  of  God  ran  round  all  the  villages. 


FIB8T  FBUITS. 


After  more  than  a  year  of  prayers 
and  hard  work  and  much  anxiety, 
the  Lord  gave  us  the  first  fruits. 
Three  young  boys  were  the  first  who 
were  instructed  and  baptized  in 
Christianity.  They  had  seen  the 
prayerfulness  of  my  colleague,  and 
the  earnestness  and  intensity  with 
which  he  worked,  and  the  same 
sfnrit  went  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Sonthal  lads,  who  prayed  day  and 
night  for  the  conversion  of  their 
parents  and  relatives;  and  the  Lord 
has  listened  to  them,  because  their 
friends  and  relatives  have  been  con* 
verted.  After  a  time  there  were  some 
girls  became  Ohristians,  and  they  com- 


menced to  pray  for  the  conversion  of 
their  parents;  and  the  boys  in  their 
house,  and  we  in  our  house,  and  all  of 
us  prayed  together,  aad  we  said, 
*'  There  is  no  necessity  of  saying  many 
words  to  the  Lord.''  It  is  according 
to  the  agony  felt  in  our  souls  for  these 
people  that  He  will  convert  them. 
And  He  has  done  it.  The  Sonthal 
chief  laughed  at  us.  We  said,  •<  The 
prayers  that  these  boys  offer  up  to  the 
Lord  will  change  your  heart  too." 
And  so  it  seemed  to  be.  After  a  time 
the  Lord  changed  the  heart  of  the 
heathen  chief,  and  then  some  of  his 
people. 


RSHABKABUI  BPBSAB  OF  THE  GOSFEL. 

About  this  time  a  most  remarkable  thing  took  place  in  the  case  of  a  man  about 
forty  years  of  age.  He  visited  a  village  about  six  miles  away  £rom  our  place* 
and  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  he  dreamed  he  saw  a  man,  who  said  **  Arise,  go 
outside  the  village  to  a  place  where  I  will  show  you,  and  you  will  find  some- 
thing, which  yon  will  take  to  the  missionaries,  and  they  will  explain  it  to  you. 
By  it  you  will  get  life.  Having  got  that  you  will  take  it  to  others."  He  told 
his  dream  to  his  friends,  who  advised  ^^i™  not  to  take  heed  to  the  dream ;  but 
he  said,  *'  I  must  go."  He  accordingly  went  to  the  spot^  and  sat  for  four  long 
hoilrs  at  night,  and,  haying  done  that,  he  received  a  paper  written  on  one  side. 
He  brought  it  to  us.    I  found  it  wAs  a  Sonthal  hymn,  in  which  sinners  are 
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exhorted  to  go  to  JesoB  Ghrist.  I  took  the  Bible,  andreadout  of  the  Aote  about 
OomeliuB  and  Peter ;  and  when  I  read  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  him  while  he 
listened.  He  jumped  up  and  said,  "I  have  found  the  truth."  I  took  him  into 
my  room,  knelt  down  and  prayed  with  him,  and  asked  him  to  pour  out  his  heart 
And  it  was  a  pouring  out  I  He  went  away  quietly,  and  after  three  or  four  days 
he  came  back.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  said  that  the  Tillage  peopls 
all  wanted  to  become  Christians.  "  Why,  we  haye  not  preached  to  them,"  I 
said.  '*  I  hare  preached  to  them,"  he  said,  and  his  face  beamed  with  joy.  The 
man  had  gone  home  to  his  own  village,  and  had  not  left  man  or  woman  any 
peace  before  they  had  listened  to  the  Word  of  Qod ;  and  it  spoke  to  their  heartsi 
and  many  of  them  came  with  weeping  eyes  and  said,  *'  Yes,  sir,  we  want  to 
become  Christians,  because  these  excellent  things  this  man  has  told  us  never 
reached  our  ears  before."  He  brought  about  five-and-a-half  villages  within  a 
month.  That  day  we  baptized  eighty-five  of  them,  and  it  was  a  glorious  sight, 
when  man  after  man  and  woman  after  woman  went  into  the  water  and  was 
immersed  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 


ULBOE  BLESSING  FEOM  OOB. 


My  colleague  and  I  were  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  chiefs  to  an 
agreement  that  no  Sonthal  Christians 
should  be  excommunicated,  and  that 
anybody  who  said  that  a  Sonthal 
Christian  was  an  outcast  should  him- 
self be  an  outcast.  They  then  built 
their  own  chapels,  and  commenced  to 
maintain  their  own  preachers  and 
schoolmasters;  and  then  they  com- 
menced to  pray  in  their  own  villages, 
and  thus  went  on  working.  And  we 
have  at  last  between  600  and  700  com- 
municants, after  six  ycaid*  labour. 
[The  speaker  was  here  interrupted  by 
cries  of  "Time!"]  I  don't  caie 
about  the  time.  I  will  have  my  say. 
Surely  if  I  tell  you  such  a  wondrous 
work  of  the  Lord,  and  of  how  much 
these  people  are  doing  at  their  own 
expense,  it  is  not  too  much  for  you  to 
listen.  It  has  not  been  done  by  us, 
my  friends,  but  by  the  Sonthals  them- 
selves. The  money  they  used  to 
spend  upon  drink  is  now  put  Into 
the  mission-box,  and  the  women,  in- 


stead of  keeping  their  ornaments, 
have  brought  them  and  laid  them  at 
our  feet,  and  said,  ''SeU  them,  and  put 
it  into  the  mission-boz."  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) This  is  not  worthy  of  ap- 
plause, my  friends,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
being  copied.  There  is  not  now  a  boy, 
girl,  man,  or  woman,  who  does  not 
preach  the  Gk>8pel.  There  were  500 
Sonthal  chiefs  who  came  to  me  before 
I  left,  and  said  they  all  wanted  to 
become  Christiaas*  Another  111  oame 
and  wanted  to  be  baptised.  I  said, 
"  You  must  be  converted  first ; "  and 
I  heard  from  my  colleague  that  a  large 
number  of  these  had  been  baptiBed 
since.  What  I  wish  to  impreos  more 
particularly  upon  you  now  is,  that  we 
are  under  no  pecuniary  relation  to 
them.  They  build  their  own  chapels, 
support  their  own  pastors  and  teachers, 
and  they  have,  in  addition,  formed  a 
nussionary  society  to  carry  the  Woid 
of  Gk>d  2,000  n^es  away»  to  other 
people. 


The  oloeing  address  was  giren  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Handford,  of  Blooms- 
bury  Ohapely  whoy  with  great  eloquence,  enforced  the  lesson  to  be  derived 
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from  the  fpeeobes  of  fhoae  who  have  hasarded  their  lirea  for  Chriat's 

lake:-^ 

From  this  miasioiuiry  platform  there  there  la  nothing  so  gloriouH  as  to  be 

are  yisions  before  us  suoh  as  never  harnessed  to  this  oar  whioh  is  rolling 

have  broken  upon  the  Chnrch  of  GK)d.  on  in  such  triumphant  strides.     The 

It  seems  to  me   our  land  is  being  thought  has  fallen  upon  me  to-night 

awakened  north  and  south  and  east  like  an  appalling  dream.    What  if  our 

and  west ;  and  if  there  be  spots  where  Divine  Master  should  oome  to-night 

the  rain  has  not  fiOlen,  the  chapped  and  say—"  This  work  is  Mine ;  My 

and  oraoked  earth  gives  some  sort  of  arm  is  strong,  My  Word  is  power ;  you 

indication  that  the  land  is  about  to  shall  touch  it  no  more."    We  would 

fUfil  His  promise,  that  the  desert  is  cry  on  bended  knees— *' Good  Lord! 

about  to  bear  her  fruit,  that  the  soli-  forgive  us  our  ooldness,  and  stiU  give 

tary  place  is  about  to  be  peopled  with  ils  the[honour  of  clingingto  the  task*" 

those  whose  lives  shall  sing  the  songs  There  were  days  when  our  fkthers 

of  salvation,    and   that   the  dreary  used  to  defend  nussionaries  from  this 

world  is  to  become  the  garden  of  the  platform,  but  thank  God  that  day  is 

Lord.    The  story  of  God's  grace  and  'peist.    The  very  opposition  of  certain 

mercy  towards  this  heathen  land  of  men  is  one  of  the  seals  and  signs  of 

which  we  have  heard  should  fire  us  the  grandeur  of  our  work, 
with  enthusiasm  and  make  us  feel  that 

APPEAL  FOB  EXTBVSIOK  OF  THE  ICISSIOK. 

The  past  eighty  years  of  our  missions  has  such  a  history  that  it  seems  to  me 
there  have  been  events  in  every  epoch  that  would  enrich  a  century.    Every 
event  seems  to  be  argument  and  food  on  whioh  we  may  feed  our  fSedth  in  God, 
and  from  which  we  may  draw  inspiration  to  help  us  in  all  time  to  come.    It  has 
been  resolved  to  send  out  il?e  more  men  next  year ;  I  would  there  would  come 
to  the  doors  of  the  Mission-house  not  five,  but  fifty,  aye  I  five  hundred,  anxious 
to  go  into  distant  lands ;  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  Baptist  denomination 
would  rise  to  the  emergency,  and  not  one  would  be  kept  back  whose  hearts 
were  willing  to  let  them  go.    Bhall  we  relax  our  energies  now  ?  turn  cowards 
now  ?  stand  idle  now,  in  the  hope  of  expectancy  ?  stand  cooling  our  ardour  with 
love  less  intense  and  earnest  P    No,  it  cannot  be.    If  we  are  asked  to  retire,  we 
cannot ;  we  dare  not ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  Gt)d,  we  will  not.    No,  by  yonder 
sepulchre  of  Livingstone ;  by  the  great  heart  and  undimmed  eye  of  such  a  man 
ts  Mofilat ;  by  those  honoured  servants  of  Christ  who  have  come  back  bearing 
the  sheaves  of  rejoicing,  and  who  are  herewith  us  to-night ;  above  aU,  by  that 
cross  on  which  hangs  all  human  hope,  of  that  Saviour  *'  whose  we  are,  and  whom 
we  serve,"  we  lay  our  hands  on  this  missionary  work  to-night  afresh,  and  pledge 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord's  people  and  in  His  name,  that  we  will  toil 
on  to  the  last  moment  of  our  life,  assured  that  by-and-by,  in  His  good  time,  if 
not  on  earth,  elsewhere,  in  the  many  mansions,  we  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the 
fsr-spreading  melodies,  and  join  the  universal  triumph,  **  Hallelujah !  The  Lord 
God  Omnipotent  reigneth." 

This  animating  meeting  was  closed  by  the  singing  of  the  Doxology 

and  the  Benediction* 
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The  Young  Men's  Missionary  Association  held  its  Annoal  Meeting  at 
the  Metropolitan  Tabemade,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  Ist  of  May. 
The  ohair  was  occupied  by  the  Bev.  0.  H.  Spurgeon.  The  attendance 
was  more  than  usually  numerous,  and  effective  addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  Chairman,  the  Bevds.  W.  Brock,  jun.,  A.  G.  Brown,  J.  G.  Page, 
and  Mr.  F.  E.  Tucker. 

Thus  dosed  a  series  of  meetings  which  will  long  be  remembered  for  the 
success  of  all  the  arrangements,  the  admirable  addresses,  the  large 
attendance  and  liberality  at  the  meetings  and'service^,  and  the  devout 
spirit  which  was  present  throughout.  "  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto 
us,  but  unto  Thy  name  give  glory,  for  Thy  meroy  and  for  Thy  truth's 
sake." 


Missionary  Notes. 

Oaloxttta. — ^The  Bev.  Dr.  Wenger  mentions  that  he  expected  to  sail  Ibr 
England  on  the  22nd  April,  having  ordered  for  press  the  very  last  forms  of  the 
new  edition  of  the  Bengali  Bible.  He  adds,  '*  Thanks  be  to  our  gracious  Lord, 
who  has  spared  me,  and  enabled  me  to  complete  this  work.  May  He  be  pleased 
to  own  and  bless  it,  to  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom  in  this  land.  I  look 
upon  it  as  f  Ae  work  of  my  life.'* 

The  Bev.  G^.  Kerry  informs  us  that  open-air  preaching,  chiefly  in  English, 
haa  been  begun  on  the  Maidftn,  for  English-speaking  natives,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Calcutta  Conference,  and  that  the  result  has  been  very  encour. 
aging.  Several  members  of  the  Intally  Church  have  united  with  others  in 
seeking  a  revival  of  religion  amongst  the  native  churches  of  Calcutta.  There 
is  an  increasing  longing  for  more  life  and  power. 

The  Bev.  0-.  BL  Bouse  informs  us  that  1,000  copies  of  the  Bengali  Bible  had 
been  printed  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  of  these,  250  were 
needed  at  once  to  supply  copies  to  all  the  Gk>vernment  Schools  in  Bengal  fior 
their  library.  The  Qovemment  had  agreed  to  send  a  copy  to  eaoL  Writing  on 
the  84th  April,  Mr.  Bouse  says,  *'  Hope  you  will  have  good  meetings.  We  had 
prayer  meetings  here  and  elsewhere  last  night,  to  unite  with  you  all  in  London.'* 

SiMLiJS. — ^The  Bev.  Gk>olzar  Shah  wishes  us  to  express  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  help  rendered  him  by  our  Leeds  friends  and  by  other 
Sunday-schools.  He  adds  that  much  good  is  doing  in  Calcutta,  both  among 
natives  and  Europeans. 

Backxboukgx. — ^Mr.  C.  C.  Brown  announces  his  arrival  at  Barisal,  and  the 
deep  interest  he  feels  already  in  the  work.  He  has  had  a  visit  firom  a  few  people 
known  as  Mugs,  from  the  borders  of  Burmah,  to  whom  he  explained  the  way 
of  life.  He  wishes  to  see  every  native  Christian  at  work  for  Christ,  and  urges 
all  within  his  reach  to  speak  of  the  love  of  Chzist  to  their  countrymen. 
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MoyoHTB.^Th6  Bay.  £.  Hallam  reports  the  baptism  of  two  persoBB  by  the 
native  pastor,  Sudin*  There  are  also  other  promising  candidates  for  the  rite. 
The  English  congregation  oontinaes  to  increase,  and  the  deacon,  Mr.  H. 
Jones,  renders  important  help  in  preaching.  Mrs.  Hallam  finds  much 
encouragement  in  her  Zenana  work.  A  Hindu  Nicodomus  is  engaged  in 
teaching  his  wife,  with  the  hope  that  she  will  make  an  open  profession  with  him. 

DxZiHi. — The  Bey.  B«  Qixyton  and  Mrs.  Q-uyton  arriyed  in  Delhi  on  the 
28th  March,  after  a  yery  pleasant  yoyage.  He.  speaks  yery  warmly  of  the 
kindness  of  the  friends  met  with  in  Ceylon  and  Calcutta.  At  Delhi  he  found 
much  work  going  on,  and  has  already  shored  with  Mr.  Smith  a  portion  of  the 
English  work.  He  also  mentions  the  recent  baptism  of  four  natiyes  and  four 
Europeans,  His  time  is,  howeyeri  chiefly  occupied  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
language. 

Sewxt.— Mr.  Spurgeon  informs  us  of  his  arriyal  at  Sewry  on  the  let  of 
ApriL  He  speaks  of  the  kindness  receiyed  from  friends  at  Madras  and 
OUeatta,  and  of  his  comfort  at  Sewry.  He  is  fully  occupied  with  the 
language,  and  reports  his  health  as  excellent. 

FooKAH.-^During  the  repairs  of  the  chapel,  the  Rey.  Hormasdji  Pestonji 
has  been  much  engaged  in  preaching  in  other  places,  with  great  aoceptanoe, 
both  among  natiyes  and  Europeans.  He  rejoices  in  his  work  and  in  the  fayour 
which  the  Lord  is  showing  to  him. 

MoBUOZ,  Bbittany. — The  Bey.  A.  Jenkins  reports  that  the  Breton  work 
gives  him  much  encouragement,  and  that  he  has,  in  some  places,  quite 
crowded  audiences  in  the  rooms  which  haye  been  opened  for  his  coming  to 
preach. 

Tbemel.— -Mr.  Q.  Lecoat  informs  us  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  he 
has  held  seyenty-three  meetings,  at  sixteen  stations,  in  and  around  Tremel. 
The  Bomanists  are  about  to  erect  a  conyent,  to  endeayour  to  stay  the  progress 
of  the  truth.  But  there  is  much  encouragement  in  the  numbers  of  the  people 
who  listen  to  the  Gospel,  and  in  their  attitude  towards  the  priests. 

Africa,  Cameeoons  Bivee.— The  Bey.  J.  J.  Puller  says  that  his  work 
continues  to  giye  him  much  pleasure  and  encouragement.  The  British  Consul 
has  recently  yisited  the  riyer,  and  there  are  hopes  that  the  strife  between  the 
tribes  will  be  brought  to  an  end  by  his  interyention. 

Tbinidad,  West  Iitdies. — ^A  new  field  has  opened  for  mission  work  among 
some  imported  Africans  of  the  Yoruba  tribe,  about  forty  miles  from  Port  of 
Spain.  The  Bey.  W.  H.  Gamble  tells  us  that  a  Creole  brother  has  been 
labouring  among  them  for  three  or  four  years,  and  now  they  wish  to  be  formed 
into  a  congregation.  At  the  other  stations  thirty- one  persons  haye  been 
baptized  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Bbowk'b  Town,  Jamaica.— Though  far  from  strong,  the  Bey.  Jno.  Clark  is 
able  to  continue  at  his  post.  Next  year  he  will  haye  been  in  Jamaica  forty 
years.  On  Good  Friday  he  had  the  happiness  to  baptize  thirty  persons.  Mr. 
Cbiffithfl,  of  St.  Ann's  Bay,  addressed  the  large  body  of  spectators.  Seyenty 
0  andidates  remain  for  examination. 
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Birmingliam 
Bristol  district 


Home  Proceedings- 

Besides  the  Axmiyersaries  in  London,  the  following  places  haye  been  Tinted 
dnzing  the  past  month : — 

FLIGSS.  DXPTTTATIOini. 

Bey.  J.  0.  Page. 

Beyds.  J.  0.  Page,  J.  P.  Ohown,  T.  W. 

Handford. 
Bey.  Thos.  Eyans. 
Bey.  Thos.  Martin. 
Bey.  0.  Bailhabhe. 
Bey.  J.  0.  Page. 

Beyds.  T.  Eyans  and  I.  Stabbiiis. 
Bey.  Jas.  Hume. 
Beyds.  F.  D.  Waldook  and  B. 
Bey.  0.  Bailhache. 


Forest  Elll  . 
Hanwell 
Harlington  . 
Hawley  Boad  Ohapel 
Kettering  district 
Lewisham  Boad  . 
Norfolk  district 
Shacklewell 


In  all  the  aboye  places  the  interest  excited  has  been  deep,  thus  augoring  well 
for  the  series  of  seryices  and  meetings  of  this  year. 

Since  our  last  issue,  we  are  happy  to  record  the  safe  arriyal  of  our  esteemed 
friends  and  missionaries,  the  Beyds.  J.  and  Mrs.  Bale  and  J.  and  Mrs.  Trafford* 
from  Bengal.  We  also  leazn  that  the  Bey.  Dr.  Wenger  sailed  from  Calcutta  on 
the  23rd  April,  in  the  City  of  Manchester,  and  will  probably  haye  arriyed  in 
London  by  the  time  this  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers. 

TBx  ooKiarrxB* 
The  names  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee,  elected.at  the  Annual  Members* 
Meeting,  are  as  follows : — 


Mr.  J.  P.  Baoon. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Bayneg,  J.P. 
Key.  J.  Bignvood. 
Mr.  H.  M.  BompM,  M.A. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Booth. 
Mr.  A.  T.  BowMT. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Brown. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Brown. 
Rev.  S.  ChApman. 
Rot.  J.  P.  Chown. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Colman,  M.P. 
Rev.  J.  CnlroM.  D.D. 
.  Rev.  £.  Edwardf. 
Rev.  O.  Flett. 
Rev.  R.  Glover. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Ooode. 
Rev.  O.  Oould. 
Rev.  S.  Green,  D.D. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Handford. 
BLev.  W.  Howieion. 
Rev.  C.  KirOand. 
Rev.  W.  Landela,  D.D. 
Rev.  A.  Maolaren,  B.A. 
Mr.  J.  S.  MacMaster. 


Rev.  S.  Manning,  U<.D. 

Rev.  E.  Medlev,  B.A. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Millard,  B.A. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Morria. 

Rev.  Jamei  MnneU. 

Rev.  £.  Parker. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Panj.     . 

Mr.  8*  R.  Patuion. 

Rev.  J.  Penney. 

Mr.  J.  Player. 

Rev.  H.  Platten. 

Rev.  T.  Prioe,  Pli.D. 

Rev.  W.  Sampaon. 

Mr.  J.  Sanda. 

Rev.  O.  Short 

Rev.  J.  A.  SpnzgeoD. 

Rev.  E.  Spurrier. 

Rev.  A.  Taiy. 

Mr.  J.  Teinjdeton,  F.R.O.S. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Tiitton. 

Rev.  C.  Vinoe. 

Rev.  R.  Wallaoe. 

Rev.  W.  Waltera. 
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By  THE  Rev.  C.  B.  Lewis,  of  Calcutta. 

CHAPTER  L 

TO  those  who  have  seen  Dr.  Yates's  admirable  "  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
John  Chamberlain/'  it  may  appear  that  I  undertook  a  needless 
labour  in  compiling  the  papers  now  laid  before  the  reader.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  intrinsic  interest  of  my  story  will  make  it 
welcome  even  to  the  few  who  have  perused  those  "  Memoirs,"  and  I 
am  not  without  hope  that  they  especially  will  value  this  more  brief 
biogi-aphy,  as  supplementary  to  the  other.  Further,  when  Dr.  Yates 
wrote,  in  1824,  circumstances  made  it  desirable  to  suppress  the  men- 
tion of  some  facts,  which  there  is  now  no  loiter  any  good  reason  to 
keep  back  from  publication.  For  my  own  part,  I  greatly  wish  that 
the  materials  before  me  more  fully  exhibited  the  toils,  the  ^bulations, 
and  the  great  achievements  of  this  noble  servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 

John  and  Ann  Chamberlain,  his  parents,  were  an  industrious,  and 
by  no  means  an  indigent,  couple,  living  at  Welton,  in  Northampton  • 
shire.  They  seem  to  have  been  tridy  anxious  to  manage  their  house- 
hold in  the  fear  of  God.  John,  their  eldest  child,  was  bom  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1777,  and  throughout  his  eventful  life  he  ever  cherished 
most  loving  and  grateful  recollections  of  their  faithful  care  and  effort 
to  bring  him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He 
was  very  apt  in  acquiring  knowledge,  but  was  a  delicate,  feeble  child ; 
aud  when  about  three  years  old,  had  a  very  severe  fever,  which  per- 
manently deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one  ear.  When  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  was  sent  to  Market  Harborough,  in  Leicestershire,  to  live  in 
service  with  a  farmer,  in  the  hope  that  open-air  labour  might  invigo- 
rate his  frame.  He  was  greatly  impressed  here  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Independent  minister;  but  it  was  not  till  1795  that  he  was 
brought  to  a  happy  and  abiding  decision  to  be  the  Lord's.  He  was 
then  living  at  ^^nston,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  in  the  summer  of 

2^ 
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1796  he  was  one  of  a  company  of  fifteen  persons  baptized  by  Mr. 
John  Simmons,  at  Guilsborough. 

In  October  of  this  year,  John  had  his  mind  very  deeply  impressed 
in  regard  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  heathen  world.  The 
"Periodical  Accounts  relative  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society," 
containing  some  of  the  earliest  letters  of  Thomas  and  Carey,  fell  into 
his  bands ;  and  he  burned  with  desire  to  become  their  fellow -labourer 
in  Bengal.  "  The  Missionary  Society  "  alsowas  formed  in  1796,  and 
rapidly  matured  its  first  enterprise  in  the  despatch  of  the  "  Duff "  to 
Otaheiti ;  and  the  enthusiasm  felt  throughout  the  churches  in  Great 
Britain  was  well  adapted  to  increase  the  ardour  of  this  young  Chris- 
tian to  devote  his  life  to  the  Ix)rd's  service  in  '*  the  dark  places  of 
the  earth."  His  education,  however,  was  very  imperfect,  and  his 
position  a  lowly  one ;  and  he  thought  it  very  unlikely  that  he  should 
ever  be  accounted  fit  to  undertake  so  great  a  work.  The  desire  of  his 
heart  was,  therefore,  hidden  from  all  who  knew  him.  In  1797,  how- 
ever, he  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Haddon,  of  Naseby,  a  good  man,  fully 
prepared  to  sympathise  with  his  missionary  purposes,  and  here  his 
eagerness  to  be  useful  became  more  and  more  apparent  and  fruitful. 
He  promoted  prayer-meetings,  brought  about  the  formation  of  a  Sun- 
day-sohool,  and,  as  far  as  time  and  ability  permitted,  was  busy  in 
every  good  work  open  to  his  co-operation.  Eager  to  do  more  for 
Christ  than  he  now  found  possible,  he  was  intending  to  abandon  farm 
labour,  and  to  try  and  support  himself  by  some  trade  which  might 
afford  him  ample  leisure,  when  Mr.  Haddon,  who  had  discovered  his  wish 
to  go  out  to  India,  spoke  of  him  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  Baptist 
ministers,  and  so  he  was  soon  after  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missipnary  Society.  As  the  result  of  this, 
at  a  meeting  held  on  the  20th  of  September,  1798,  it  was  resolved — 
"  That  Mr.  Chamberlain  be  accepted  as  a  probationer  for  missionary 
undertakings,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Sutcliff  for  that  pur- 
pose during  tiie  pleasure  of  the  Society."  How  great  was  his  joy  on 
this  occasion !  The  Lord  seemed  to  be  opening  up  before  him  a 
way  into  the  field  he  so  ardently  longed  to  enter.  Yet  it  was  with 
frequent  misgivings  and  questionings  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  great  mis- 
sionary work  that  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Committee ;  and 
he  went  to  Olney  with  many  a  fear  that  a  short  trial  of  his  character 
and  capabilities  would  issue  in  his  being  set  aside  as  unfit  for  the  post 
he  was  anxious  to  filL  He  went,  however,  with  humble  and  prayerful 
purpose  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  season  for  study  and  self- 
culture  so  happily  and  unexpectedly  granted  to  him,  and  the  results 
of  his  sojourn  with  Mr.  Sutcliff  were  every  way  advantageous  and 
promotive  of  his  usefulness  in  after  life.* 

*  Mr.  SatdifTs  influenoe  in  the  fonnatioii  and  establishment  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  is  very  well  known ;  but  the  extent  of  his  usefulness  in 
training  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  especially  for  labour  in 
the  missionary  field,  is  not  so  generally  appreciated.  The  following  list  of  his 
i^udenismay  bs  road  orer  witk  interest*    It  is  nainlj  oo|^  from  a 
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Amongst  the  great  benefits  secured  to  John  Chamberlain  by  this 
ammgement,  was  that  of  congenial  companionship.  He  reached 
Olney  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  only  sixteen  days  earlier  Mr,  Daniel 
Brunsdon  had  come  there  to  be  instructed  by  Mr.  Sutcliff  in  view  of 
the  same  honourable  employment.  Between  the  two  young  students 
a  close  intimacy  was  soon  formed.  They  usually  prayed  together 
"  three  or  four  times  a-day,"  and  very  frequently  talked  together  on 
matters  relating  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Sutcliff  *s  instruc- 
tions, his  recommendations  as  to  books,  and  his  other  judicious 
counsels^  had  the  happiest  effects  in  enlarging  his  pupils*  minds,  and 
in  confirming  and  developing  their  religious  principles.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain was  frequently  employed  in  preaching  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Olney,  and  gave  good  promise  of  future  usefulness  as  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  Yet  he  was  deeply  dissatisfied  with  his  slow  progress  in 
mental  improvement  and  in  the  Divine  life,  and  was  often  painfully 
perplexed  as  to  his  duty  in  regard  to  the  Mission,  for  which  he  was 
disposed  to  esteem  himself  wholly  unfit,  although  his  desires  were 
still  continually  directed  to  it. 

random  bound  uj)  with  the  Sutcliff  correspondence,  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Baptist  Mission  House : — Mr.  John  Jarman,  from  Clipston— settled  at  Not* 
tingham ;  Mr.  Daniel  Brunsdon,  from  Defford,  near  Persnore, Worcestershire — 
missionaiy  to  the  East  Indies ;  Mr.  John  Chamberlain,  from  Welton,  North- 
amptonshire— missionary  to  the  East  Indies;  Mr.  William  Brown,  from 
laleham,  Cambridgeshire — settled  at  Keysoe,  Bedfordshire ;  Mr.  John  Biss, 
from  near  Plymoutn  Dock — missionary  to  the  East  Indies;  Mr.  Biohard  Mardon, 
from  Borey  Traoey — ^missionary  to  the  East  Indies ;  Mr.  William  Moore,  from 
Stogmnber,  Somersetshire — ^missionary  to  the  East  Indies ;  Mr.  Joshua  Howe, 
from  Salisbury — missionary  to  the  East  Indies ;  Mr.  Lewis,  from  Crediton,  near 
Torbay— settled  at  Chenies,  Buckingham ;  Mr.  William  Bobinson,  from  Olney 
— ^missionaiT  to  the  East  Indies ;  Mr.  Dosset,  from  Ohenies ;  Mr.  Christopher 
Anderson,  from  Edinburgh— settled  in  that  city;  Mr.  Coles,  from  near 
Daventry;  Mr.  George,  from  Wales;  Mr.  David  Daries,  from  Wales — settled 
in  Lincoln ;  Mr.  Dobney,  from  Bath — settled  at  Wallingford,  Berkshire ;  Mr. 
John  Chown,  from  Boeworth,  Northampton8hire-*-settled  at  Ejngsthorpe ;  Mr. 
I.  Smith,  from  Boston,  Lincolnshire — settled  at  Burton-upon -Trent ;  Mr. 
Bichards,  from  Swansea ;  Mr.  Jenris,  from  London — settled  at  Newark»upon* 
Trent ;  Mr.  John  Lawson,  from  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire— missionary  to  the  East 
Indiee  ;  Mr.  William  Johns,  from  Ezeter-^missionary  to  the  East  Indies ;  Mr. 
Welsh,  from  Folkestone,  Kent— settled  at  Newbury,  Berkshire ;  Mr.  Williams. 
from  Gloucestershire  ;  Mr.  Burditt,  from  Naseby,  Northamptonshire— settled 
at  Sutton-in-the-Elms,  Leicestershire;  Mr.  Hewlett,  from  Halstone,  near 
FHnees  Bisborongh,  Bucks — settled  at  Barfoot,  Glouoeetershire ;  Mr.  Worth, 
frcnn  Bumford,  near  London ;  Mr.  Eustace  Carey,  from  Northampton— mis- 
sionaiT  to  the  East  Indies ;  Mr.  Peters,  from  Ghmlingay,  HuntiogdonBhire — 
seetLed  at  Sheepshed,  Leicestershire ;  Mr.  Sumpter,  from  Kettering— settled  at 
Gretton,  Northamptonshire  ;  Mr.  Knowles,  from  Kettering — settled  at  Haekle- 
ton ;  Mr.  Gamby,  ftom  Bedfordshire ;  Mr.  Franks,  from  Shrewsbury — ^settled 
in  tiie  Isle  of  wight ;  Mr.  Harris,  from  Guilsborotigh,  Northamptonshire— 
settled  at  Granfield,  Bedfordshire  ;  Mr.  Medlock,  from  Preston,  Bedfordshire ; 
Mr.  Lee  Compere,  from  Market  Harborough — missionary  to  the  West  Indies ; 
Mr.  GriffiUis,  from  Shrewsbury— missionary  to  Ceylon;  Mr.  Pojw,  from 
Folkestone,  Kent.  This  list  is  probably  incomplete,  and  may  be,  in  some 
respeote,  inaociirate ;  but  it  deserves  preserratioB  as  an  interesting  nunaDml 
•f  ifr.  Snteliirt  wefiiiiww. 
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At  length,  in  February,  1799,  the  Missionary  Committee  saw  their 
way  to  reinforce  their  brethren  in  Bengal  by  sending  two  or  three 
men  to  that  country.  Mr.  William  Ward  had  been  accepted  for  the 
service,  and  was  ready  to  go ;  and  with  him  one  of  the  young  men  in 
training  with  Mr.  Sutcliff  might  also  be  sent.  Which  should  it  be  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  in  poor  health.  ''  How  is  he  now  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Fuller  of  Mr.  Sutcliff ;  "  and  how  would  he  take  it  if  Brunsdon 
were  proposed,  and  he  not  ? "  No  doubt  Mr.  Chamberlain  suffered 
some  disappointment  when  this  was  done,  but  he  bore  the  trial 
humbly  and  well.  Perhaps  it  was  an  aggravation  of  this  trial  that 
others,  also,  were  preferred  before  him.  In  the  letter  by  Mr.  Fuller, 
just  quoted,  he  tells  Mr.  Sutcliff: — ^"I  received  a  letter  on  Saturday, 
February  16th,  from  brother  Byland,  in  which  he  informs  me  that 
William  Grant,  a  young  man  who  was  erewhile  a  deist,  now  offers  him- 
self as  a  missionary ;  as  also  another  person,  a  schoolmaster,  by  whom 
Grant  was  set  athinking  to  purpose.  Brother  Byland  speaks  highly 
of  them  both.  They  are  both  married.  Query :  As  Grant  was  an 
Arian  and  a  Socinian  before  he  was  a  deist,  and  has  been  a  Calvinist 
not  more  than  a  year,  would  it  not  be  advisable  that  he  and  his  friend 
should  be  tried  a  little  longer  ?  We  have  proposed  sending  two  or 
three  in  a  year — would  not  Ward  and  Brunsdon  be  sufi&cient  for  this 
year  ? "  The  schoolmaster  mentioned  here  was  Mr.  Joshua  Marsh- 
man,  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  FuUer^s  precaution,  it  was  speedily 
determined  that  Ward,  Brunsdon,  Grant,  and  Marshman  should  be 
despatched  to  India  as  early  as  possible  in  1799.  On  the  7th  of  May, 
Ward  and  Brunsdon  were  set  apart  to  their  work  amongst  the  Hindus, 
with  solemn  prayer,  at  Olney ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  felt  it  to  be  "  the 
most  affecting  season  he  ever  experienced."  He  parted  from  them  the 
same  day  with  many  tears,  and  followed  them  and  their  associates 
with  most  anxious  interest  and  with  unceasing  prayers  to  God  for 
them. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  really  to  be  congratulated  that  his  wish  to  go 
out  to  India  was,  for  a  season,  disappointed.  We  shall  see  hereafter 
that  the  Lord  had  a  work  for  him  to  do  which  required  far  more  and 
better  preparatory  culture  than,  with  all  his  dUigence  and  ardour, 
he  could  acquire  in  seven  months  at  Olney ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  trial  of  Ms  faith  and  patience  in  the  circumstances  just 
related  was  invaluable  discipline  to  a  mind  natuitdly  eager  and 
impetuous.  For  the  present,  however,  this  discipline  "  seemed  to  be 
grievous."  The  discouraged  young  man  took  a  morbid  view  of  his 
case,  and  often  misjudged  his  own  motives,  whilst  he  depreciated  his 
abilities.  Doubtless,  he  did  this  all  the  more  when,  towards  the  end 
of  June,  the  Committee,  having  expended  their  resources  largely  upon 
the  four  missionaries  just  sent  out  to  Bengal,  thought  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  from  the  arrangement  to  keep  him  at  Olney,  under  Mr. 
Sutcliff's  tuition.  This,  indeed,  was  no  indication  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  his  character  or  progress.  On  the  contrary,  they 
advised  him  to  apply  for  admissioH  to  the  AcadeBiy  at  Bristol,  under 
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the  care  of  Dt.  Ryland,  with  a  view  to  his  obtaining  more  efficient 
preparation  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
as  Ae  will  of  God  might  thereafter  be  made  known  concerning  him. 
At  the  beginning  of  July,  therefore,  he  sorrowfnUy  left  Mr.  Sutcliff 's 
kind  care,  full  of  affectionate  gratitude  for  the  advantages  he  had 
enjoyed  at  Olney,  and  prayerfully  desirous  that  the  good  hand  of  God 
might  guide  him  in  all  the  uncertain  future. 

A  little  delay  took  place  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  be  received 
at  Bristol,  but  in  the  meanwhile  he  found  happy  employment  in 
preaching  to  several  of  the  Baptist  congregations  in  Northamp- 
tonshire and  its  neighbourhood.  These  public  exercises  gave  rery 
great  satisfaction  to  his  hearers,  many  of  whom  were  not  a  little 
astonished  to  see  the  transformation  which  a  few  months  of  study  had 
wrought  in  the  appearance  and  deportment  of  the  farmer's  labourer 
they  had  formerly  known.  After  he  had  preached  at  Clipstone,  Mr. 
Morris  thus  wrote  of  him  to  Mr.  Sutcliff: — "He  gave  us  a  discourse, 
greatly  to  our  satisfaction.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  he  will 
preach  well,  and  be  a  useful  man  amongst  us.  Our  friends  were  all 
astonished.  Many  of  them  did  not  know  him  again — he  appeared  so 
much  altered  ;  and  some  who  had  been  a  little  prejudiced  against 
him  laid  it  all  aside,  and  embraced  him  very  cordially.  Indeed,  he 
delivered  a  good  discourse,  and  in  a  manner  that  was  highly  accept- 
able. His  text  was,  1  Peter  iii.  18 :  '  For  Christ  also  hath  once 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to 
God.'  His  division  of  the  subject  was  clear,  his  arrangements  very 
proper,  his  style  remarkably  correct,  his  voice,  on  the  whole,  very 
well  modulated,  his  spirit  calm  and  serious,  and  his  sentiments 
throughout  were  altogether  of  the  right  sort.  I  had  no  idea  that  so 
many  good  things  could  come  out  of  Nazareth.  I  am  greatly  pleased 
with  the  young  man,  and  wish  him  to  meet  with  eveiy  possible 
encouragement." 

In  the  middle  of  September  word  came  from  Bristol  expressing  Dr. 
Syland's  readiness  to  receive  him  there  immediately,  and  he  went  to 
Welton  to  bid  his  parents  farewell.  He  had  hoped*  that  they  would 
be  able  in  part  to  support  him  whilst  pursuing  his  studies.  In  this 
he  was  disappointed ;  but  his  father  gave  him  five  guineas,  and  pro- 
mised him  more  if  he  should  need  it.  With  this,  and  a  kind  present 
from  Mr.  Sutcliff,  he  set  out,  on  the  20th  of  September,  to  walk  to 
Bristol,  "  very  low-spirited,  because  of  the  indifference  of  the  weather 
and  the  roads."  Calling  at  Braunston,  however,  the  next  day,  good 
Mr.  Sinmions  told  him  he  must  preach  at  Coventiy  upon  the  morrow 
to  Mr.  Butterworth's  people ;  and  with  the  fee  thus  obtained,  he  was 
able  to  take  coach  for  Bristol,  where  he  arrived  early  in  the  next 
week,  "  inquiring  for  the  Academy  in  North  Street,  opposite  to  the 
Full  Moon.- 

And  now  he  entered  upon  his  studies  at  Bristol  with  the  great 
advantages  of  Dr.  Ryland's  tuition.  Many  eminent  servants  of  Christ 
have  been  formed  to  habits  of  thought  and  usefulness  in  the  same 
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venerable  school  for  the  ministry ;  but  it  may  be  aflSrmed  with  con- 
fidence  that  no  one  of  them  all  lal30ured  more  diligently,  or  with  more 
devout  consecration  to  the  Divine  Master,  than  did  John  Chamberlain. 
As  a  student,  he  was  unwearying.  He  "  would  sit  and  study  closely 
for  eighteen  hours,  and  not  be  fatigued."  But  his  ardour  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowle<^e  was  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  culti- 
vation of  his  spiritual  life.  "  Besides  other  good  books,  he  used  to 
read  fifteen  chapters  in  the  Bible  every  day  ";  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
sufficiently  mastered  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  it  was  his 
delight  to  peruse  the  Scriptures  as  originally  written  in  them. 
Hebrew,  in  particular,  he  studied  with  such  diligence,  that,  in  rather 
more  than  a  year  after  he  began  to  learn  it,  he  read  through  the 
entire  Old  Testament.  It  was  his  "  regular  practice  to  engage  in 
prayer  five  or  six  times  every  day,  and  he  was  never  satisfied  unless 
he  enjoyed  something  of  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  aU  these  exercises." 
Nor  was  his  religious  life  confined  to  his  study.  The  poorer  streets 
and  lanes  of  Bristol  presented  a  scene  of  spiritual  destitution  which 
appealed  to  his  compassion,  and  aroused  all  his  missionary  fervour ; 
and  he  found  time,  both  on  Lord's  days  and  in  the  week,  to  preach 
abundantly,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  success,  to  congregations 
gathered  by  the  wayside,  or  in  the  houses  of  friendly  hearers.  How 
much  of  blessing  attended  the  efforts  thus  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  fellow-students  can  be  known  only  in  the  day  when  "  every 
man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest." 

But  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  amidst  all  these 
labours  the  overtaxed  strength  of  this  eager  young  Christian  more 
than  once  gave  way.  It  is  only  remarkable  that  his  constitution  was 
not  moi-e  seriously  injured.  In  March,  1801,  his  mother  died,  and 
her  removal  was  an  affliction  which  he  most  keenly  felt 

Meanwhile  his  desire  to  become  a  missionary  to  the  East  Indies 
was  unabated,  and  was  continually  fed  by  all  he  heard  of  the  progress 
and  chequered  experience  of  the  work  at  Serampore.  When  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Grant  reached  England,  he  was  deeply 
affected,  and  he  thought  that  now,  it  might  be,  he  should  be  requested 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  place.  Then  tidings  came  that  Mr.  Fountain  had 
passed  to  his  rest ;  but,  still  his  own  eagerness  to  go  out  to  Bengal 
appeared  to  meet  with  no  encouragement. 

At  length,  however,  on  the  15th  of  November,  Dr.  Syland  told  him 
that  his  wishes  were  about  to  be  realised.  The  Committee  would 
like  to  send  him  to  India  in  the  spring  of  1802.  With  all  his  heart 
he  responded  to  the  invitation,  "  I  am  willing."  He  could  be  thank- 
ful now  for  the  delay  which  had  taken  place.  It  had  issued  in  many 
happy  results.  His  mind  was  strengthened,  his  knowledge  enlarged, 
and.  his  judgment  improved,  whilst  his  convictions  of  duty  had 
become  more  clear  and  decided.  He  had  also  found  a  most  eligible 
compaaion,  who  was  now  quite  willing  to  leave  her  home  and  country 
with  him,  and  ''  to  join  the  happy  few  at  Serampore." 

It  was  for  a  litUe  while  uncertain  whether  he  should  c(mtinue  at 
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Bristol  till  the  time  for  embarkation  arrived,  iu  order  the  better  to  fit 
himself  for  labour  in  the  East  by  "  the  study  of  Persic,"  or  should 
spend  a  few  last  months  in  Northamptonshire,  amongst  his  early 
friends.  The  latter  plan  was  resolved  upon,  and  he  final^  left  Bristol 
on  the  l2th  of  January,  1802.  His  time  was  well  occupied  in 
preaching,  and  he  turned  his  leisure  to  most  profitable  account  by 
deliberate  and  prayerful  contemplation  of  the  great  work  which  now 
lay  immediately  before  lum. 

Not  a  little  uncertainty  was  felt  by  the  Committee  as  to  the  way 
in  which  his  voyage  to  Calcutta  might  best  be  effected.  Mr.  Fuller 
at  first  thought  that  an  attempt  might  now  be  made  to  secure  a 
passage  in  a  British  ship.  This,  however,  would  have  made  it 
necessarv  to  seek  the  formal  consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  so  would  have  brought  up  before  them  the 
general  question  of  encouraging  or  tolerating  missionary  operations  in 
British  India.  Mr.  Charles  Grant  warded  Mr.  Fuller  that  it  would, 
in  the  then  disposition  of  the  Company,  be  most  dangerous  to  the 
mission  to  raise  that  question.  The  remaining  alternatives  were, 
either  to  secure  a  passage'  in  a  Danish  Indiaman,  or  to  go  out  to 
America,  and  take  ship  to  India  from  that  country.  Thus  consider- 
able uncertainty  was  felt  almost  to  the  very  last  It  was  expected 
that  they  would  set  sail  at  the  end  of  March,  but  they  were 
detained  nearly  six  weeks  later.  Then  all  was  hurry  and 
confusion.  In  immediate  expectation  of  a  ship  from  Copen- 
hagen, Mr.  Chamberlain  was  married  on  the  27th  April,  to  Miss 
Hannah  Smith,  at  Walgrave,  Northamptonshire,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  having  parted  from  his  father  and  friends,  they  took  the  coach 
to  London*,  where  he  was  solemnly  devoted  to  the  missionary  work  in 
Dr.  Eippon's  chapel,  Mr.  Fuller  delivering  the  address.  The  Danish 
Indiaman  failed  them ;  so  their  passage  was  taken  in  an  American 
ship  to  New  York.  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  May  the  14th,  Mr. 
Fuller  took  them  on  board  at  Gravesend.  From  New  York  they 
were  to  make  their  way  to  Calcutta  in  any  suitable  vessel  they  might 
find  there. . 

The  voyage  was  not  very  prosperous.  The  ship  was  detained  in  the 
channel  for  a  fortnight  by  unfavourable  winds;  and  the  passengers,  crew 
and  ofiScers,  although  not  imfriendly  to  the  young  missionaries,  were 
irreligious  and  uncongenial  companions.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  attempts 
to  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  were  ill  received 
and  apparently  unfruitful.  He  recorded,  with  gratitude  to  God,  the 
escape  of  the  ship  from  a  fearful  catastrophe  which  threatened  her 
destruction.    One  Monday  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  the  watch  on 

*  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  modem  conveniences  if  a  little  extract  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain*s  letter  of  May  the  Ist,  1802,  to  Dr.  Kyland,  is  introduced  here. 
He  says,  **I  shall  be  obliged  to  some  of  tlie  brethren  if  they  will  direct  and 
send  my  box  to  Mr.  £.  Smith*s,  HoundsdLtch,  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  be  in 
Londcm  by  Saturday,  if  it  be  sent  by  Fromont's  light  waggon,  on  Wedneiday. 
U  there  be  a  speedier  conveyance,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  embraced." 
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deck  suddenly  discovered  a  brig  bearing  down  upon  them^  and  driving 
fast  before  the  wind.  There  was  a  fresh  breeze,  and  it  was  raining 
heavily.  CoUision  could  not  be  avoided,  and  the  brig  struck  them 
in  the  midships.  The  shock  was  tremendous.  One  of  the  crew  of 
the  brig  was  thrown  overboard  by  the  violence  of  the  concussion,  and 
the  sea  ran  so  high  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  rescue  him.  The 
vessels  rebounded  from  each  otner  with  extraordinary  force ;  but,  no 
greater  harm  was  done.  Had  the  brig  struck  them  at  right  angles,  the 
ship's  side  must  have  been  stove  in,  and  all  on  board  would  have  been 
lost ;  but  the  Lord  was  mindful  of  His  own.  On  Tuesday,  July  the 
1 3th,  after  a  voyaae  of  sixty-one  days,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain 
landed  at  New  York,  full  of  gratitude  that  they  were  permitted  once 
more  to  stand  upon  dry  land.  Mr.  Smith,  formerly  a  member  of 
Cannon  Street,  Birmingham,  and  now  an  active  lively  member  of 
Mr.  Williams'  Church  in  New  York,  rendered  them  most  generous 
hospitality,  and  the  good  Baptist  pastor,  a  Welshman,  deeply  interested 
in  the  mission,  was  full  of  regret  that  he  could  not  relieve  the  Society 
of  the  charge  of  their  passage  to  Calcutta. 

But  on  inquiring  for  a  ship  bound  to  the  East  Indies  they  found  that 
none  could  be  had  at  New  York.  They  were  too  late.  No  time  was 
lost,  therefore,  in  writing  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  few  days  they  were 
informed  that  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  merchant  there  was  about  to  sail 
direct  to  Calcutta.  The  excellent  Captain  Wickes,  who  had  taken  out 
the  last  missionary  party  in  1799,  immediately  made  the  beat  arrange- 
ments possible  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  and  their  way  was  thus 
opened  up  before  them.  But  the  voyage  was  a  costly  one,  and  to 
meet  the  expenses  connected  with  it  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  to  draw 
upon  the  Society  for  £220.  Missionary  voyages  in  those  early  days, 
when  the  pecuniary  strength  of  the  mission  was  but  small,  were  often 
very  burdensome.  The  entire  charge  upon  the  mission  treasury  in 
the  present  case,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain's  outfit  and  voyage 
from  England  to  Calcutta,  was  no  less  than  £435  19s.  lid. 

As  the  yellow  fever  was  much  dreaded  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chamberlain  waited  the  sailing  of  the  "  Monticello,"  at  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  where  they  were  most  kindly  entertained  by  the  Bev. 
Dr.  William  Staughton,  who  had  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  England,  and  who  had  written  to 
assure  them  that  "  for  the  reception  of  Baptist  missionaries,  his  doors 
stood  ever  open."  The  terms  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  of  this 
excellent  man  may  be  quoted  to  show  how  little  missionaiy  zeal  was 
manifested  in  America  at  the  time  of  his  visit  there.     He  says  : — 

"  He  interests  himself  much  in  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  partakes  of 
a  missionary  spirit,  and  stands  as  a  witness  against  the  negligence  of 
many  in  this  country  who  profess  Christianity.  At  several  associa- 
tions he  has  proposed  that  something  should  be  done  for  the  spread  of 
the  Grospel  among  the  heathen ;  and  though  it  has  been  hitherto  in 
vain,  yet  he  renews  his  applications  every  year ;  and  I  hope  he  will 
finally  succeed.    His  object  )s  to  establish  a  Society  in  this  place,  to 
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co-operate  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  England,  or  to  send 
missionaries  to  the  heathen  from  here." 

The  reader  who  calls  to  mind  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
missionary  spirit  amongst  our  American  brethren,  and  their  noble 
doings  in  many  fields  of  heathenism,  will  see  in  this  brief  reference  to 
the  state  of  things  three-quarters  of  a  centuiy  ago  cause  for  thanks- 
giving  to  Him  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  eveiy  perfect  gift. 

In  Dr.  Staughton's  society  Mr.  Chamberlain  enjoyed  the  closest 
Christian  fellowship,  and  could  talk  of  the  Mission  with  one  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  its  history.  With  Dr.  Staughtou 
both  Thomas  and  Carev  were  accustomed  to  correspond  freely.  He 
had  tidings  of  the  brethren  in  India  to  give  his  visitors  now,  which 
were  of  the  deepest  painful  interest.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  before  leaving 
England,  had  learned  that  his  friend  and  fellow-student,  Mr.  Brunsdoii, , 
not  two  months  older  than  himself,  had  already  finished  his  course  ; 
and  now  he  was  told  that  Mr.  Thomas  also,  the  leader  of  the  missionary 
enterprise,  had  ended  his  trials  and  his  labours,  and  had  passed  to  his 
infinite  reward. 

After  a  delightful  sojourn  of  a  few  days  at  Burlington,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chamberlain  proceeded  to  join  their  ship  at  Newcastle,  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  Here  they  had  to  remain  some  time,  at  considerable 
expense,  and  without  any  solace  of  Christian  society.  On  the  evening 
of  August  the  16th  they  embarked  in  the  "  Monticello,''  and  sailed  at 
three  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  voyage  to  Calcutta.  In  the  absence  of 
like-minded  companions,  and  of  any  willing  hearers  of  the  Gospel,  the 
days  passed  wearily  during  the  moi*e  than  five  months  spent  on  board 
thiis  vessel.  At  last,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1803,  after  a  very  slow 
and  somewhat  dangerous  progress  up  the  river,  Mr.  Ward  came  on 
board  to  meet  them,  and  took  them  on  to  Calcutta.  They  slept  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Bolt,  who  had  recently  married  Mrs.  Brunsdon,  and 
next  morning  early  they  were  welcomed  at  the  mission-house  at 
Serampore.  At  night  they  all  went  to  the  house  of  Krishna  Pal,  where 
the  new  missionaries  were  affectionately  greeted  by  the  native  con- 
verts. A  Bengali  hymn,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  learned  at 
Bristol,  was  sung,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  deeply  and  joyfully 
affected  by  their  happy  communion  with  these  first-fruits  of  the  Mission, 
and  with  the  brethren,  to  unite  with  whom  had  so  long  been  their 
most  intense  desire.  Ood  had  prepared  their  ^ay  before  them,  had 
removed  all  difficulties,  and  had  brought  them  through  their  long 
and  painful  voyage  across  the  deep.  He  was  now  permitting  them  to 
enter  upon  the  field  which,  for  Christ's  sake,  they  longed  to  cultivate. 
With  loving,  lowly  gratitude,  they  acknowledged  His  goodness,  and 
blessed  His  holy  name. 

(To  he  cofUinued,J 
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I  HAVE  heard  it  said  by  tliose  who  profess  to  be  knowing  on  such 
questions,  that  village  churches  are  generally  harder  to  please 
with  preaching  and  more  difficult  to  manage  thkn  town  churches. 
Perhaps  they  are;  but  if  so,  it  is  not  because  they  are  mZ/o^e  churches, 
but  because  they  are  commonly  small  and  harassed  with  difficulties. 
Great  wealth  and  great  poverty,  whether  in  individuals  or  churches, 
are  about  equally  fatal  to  Christian  character,  especially  to  suavity  and 
good  temper ;  the  one  produces  superciliousness,  the  other,  irritabiUty. 
"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches."  There  is  nothing  like  com- 
fortable well-to-doers  for  enabling  men  and  churches  to  exliibit  all  the 
graces  and  the  virtues.  When  the  quarterly  balance-sheet  shows  a 
chronic  deficiency  and  the  deacons  are  obliged  to  keep  the  screw  ou, 
giving  it  an  extra  twist  now  and  then,  church-meetings  are  apt  to  be 
either  dispirited,  sulky,  or  stormy.  Then  there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  one 
man  with  a  little  more  audacity  than  the  rest,  and  perhaps  half-a-crown 
a  week  richer,  who  dominates  the  church,  and  whom  no  one  has  the 
courage  to  beard ;  so  that  it  may  happen  that  the  reputation  of  the 
church  is  simply  that  of  the  worst  man  in  it  I  have  seen  such  cases. 
Of  course,  if  such  a  church  has  a  strong  man  for  its  pastor,  one  able  to 
hold  his  own  and  to  nde  with  a  firm  hand,  it  is  all  right,  otherwise  its 
difficulties  are  serious.  I  have  known  a  church  of  the  kind  to  be  five 
years  without  a  pastor,  and  all  the  time  trying  to  get  one ;  I  know 
another  which  has  just  invited  one  after  being  nineteen  years  without; 
and  a  third,  whose  last  pastor  removed  thirty-five  years  ago — the 
luembei's  have  not  yet  agreed  upon  a  successor  to  him ;  while  a  fourUi 
has  had  fourteen  pastors  in  thirty-seven  years. 

All  these  are  situated  in  smaU  villages ;  whether  churches  so  situated 
are  really  more  difficult  to  suit  with  a  minister  than  others,  my  ac- 
quaintance with  town  churches  is  not  enough  to  enable  me  to  say ;  but, 
if  they  are,  I  tliink  it  may  be  accounted  for.  I  have  no  doubt  their 
ignorance  of  the  world  makes  them  overrate  their  own  importance  and 
the  importance  of  their  pulpit;  they  suppose  that  everybody  willbe 
trying  for  the  preferment ;  a  notion  which  is  sometimes  eonfiLrmed  by 
the  overwhelming  number  of  applications  they  receive ;  and  so,  afraid 
to  be  bitten,  they  are  shy.  In  conversation  recently  with  the  senior 
deacon  of  a  village  church,  which  had  been  three  years  wiUxout  a  pastor, 
I  asked — 

"  Why  don't  you  get  settled  at  Sheepfolds  ?" 

"  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  we're  in  no  hurry." 

"  But  you  are  losing  your  congregation.'* 

"  Yes ;  it  gets  thinner.'* 
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"  And  you  have  had  no  additions  to  your  membership  these  three 
years,  I  am  told." 

"  No ;  but  we  don't  feel  inclined  to  speculata" 

"  Has  no  one  been  introduced  to  you  ?" 

"  Ha !  there's  the  rub ;  there  have  been  too  many  introduced.  You 
see  vrhere  the  carcase  is,  there  the  eagles  will  be  gathered." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  your  reference." 

'*  Let  it  be  known  that  a  salary  is  going  a-begging,  and  then  you'll 
understand  fast  enough." 

"  I  see.  But  I  did  not  suppose  that  you  could  raise  enough  at 
Sheepfokls  to  make  the  income  a  temptation  to  a  crowd  of  hungry 
place-hunters." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  then.  Tliere  are  numbers  of  men  who  are  ready 
to  jump  out  of  tlieir  skin  for  half  what  we  can  offer." 

"  Pray  what  can  you  offer  ? " 

"  About  seventy  poimds  a  year." 

"  I  shoidd  have  thought  there  were  not  many  ministers,  or  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  to  whom  seventy  pounds  a  year  would  be  an 
object  of  very  great  ambition." 

"  Then  you  have  less  knowledge  of  the  world  than  I  gave  you 
credit  for.  Why,  don't  you  know  that  at  Overglen,  your  old  home, 
after  it  was  announced  in  the  Freeman  that  the  old  pastor  was  dead, 
the  deacons  had  fifteen  applications  in  six  weeks  from  men  anxious  to 
succeed  him,  and  yet  I  don't  believe  they  can  raise  more  than  tliirty 
pounds  a  year." 

"  Well,  I  confess,  I  have  regarfed,  with  considerable  apprehension, 
the  tendency  to  make  ministerial  incomes  as  large  as  possible,  lest 
unworthy  men  should  be  drawn  into  the  ministry  by  the  mere  prospect 
of  money." 

"  Ah !  you  foiget  that  society  is  made  up  of  successive  layers,  and 
that  Uie  lower  layers  can  be  moved  l)y  lower  motives  than  those  higher 
up.  You  woidd  never  get  rid  of  unworthy  candidates  for  the  nunistry 
by  making  the  salaries  smaller ;  you  would  oidy  draw  them  from  a 
lower  source.  For  one  man  who  could  not  be  moved  by  anything  less 
than  five  hundred  a  year  tliere  are  ten  men  who  woidd  gladly  accept 
of  forty  for  the  pleasure  of  tilling  a  pulpit,  wearing  a  white  cravat,  and 
fancying  themselves  gentlemen." 

"  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  safeguard  wliatever  against  an 
influx  of  unworthy  men  who  are  drawn  into  the  ministry  only  that 
they  may  eat  a  jttece  of  bread  ?" 

"  Only  in  the  wisdom  of  the  churches.  But  allow  me  to  coiTect  a 
mistake  into  wliich  I  think  you  have  fallen.  It  is  not  money,  as  you 
assimie,  which  is  the  chief  temptation  held  out  by  the  ministry  to 
unworUiy  men,  but  the  social  position  which  the  office  of  a  minister 
confers." 

"  Wliat  can  be  done,  then  ? " 

"  A  great  deal  Let  the  churches  exercise  more  care,  be  less  eager 
for  brflliant  effects,  and,  above  all  things,  seek  and  look  for  Divine 
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direction  in  the  choice  of  pastors.  K  all  destitute  churches  were  to  do 
as  we  have  done  at  Sheeplblds,  that  is,  just  give  all  applicants  the  go- 
by until  they  get  tired  of  appljdng,  they  might  afterwards  select  their 
man  without  much  danger  of  making  a  bad  choice." 

"  Have  you  any  prospect  of  settlement  then  ? " 

"  Yes ;  there  is  a  young  man  in  the  college  at ,  that  we 

think  will  suit  us.     He  has  supplied  for  us  several  times  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  shall  give  him  a  unanimous  invitation." 
Is  he  willing  to  come  to  you  ? " 

He  has  not  been  spoken  to  about  the  matter  yet.  We  have  com- 
municated with  the  tutor  who  has  engaged  to  speak  to  him  at  a  fitting 
time.  He  has  twelve  months  to  stay  in  college  yet,  and  we  don't  want 
to  divert  his  mind  from  his  studies  by  talking  about  a  settlement  to 
him.  As  we  have  heard  him  preach  so  often,  we  shall  not  ask  him  to 
come  on  probation.  As  soon  as  the  proper  time  comes  we  shall  invite 
him  to  the  pastorate,  and  leave  the  result  with  God." 

"  I  admire  the  discretion  of  you  and  your  brethren ;  but  you  know 
there  are  not  many  churches  that  could  afford  to  wait  as  long  as  yoii 
have  done  for  a  pastor." 

"  If  they  would  there  would  be  fewer  churches  needing  to  wait 
More  than  half  the  vacancies  that  occur  arise  from  precipitate,  and 
therefore,  injudicious  settlements.  No  sooner  does  a  church  lose  its 
pastor  than  it  is  in  hot  haste  to  get  another.  Its  '  position '  must  be 
maintained,  the  finances  kept  up,  strangers  attracted,  and  the  sittings 
let.  For  all  these  things  a  pastor  is  a  necessity,  so  the  church  must 
get  one,  and  as  speedily  as  possible.  '  The  congregation  won*t  hear 
suj)plies.'  It  is  whispered  that  Mr.  Uppercrust  and  his  family  have 
been  to  the  Congregational  Chapel  lately,  and  they  will  be  lost  to  the 
Baptist  Church  if  a  pastor  is  not  obtained  speedily.  There  is  no  time 
for  caution  or  deliberation.  They  pray  for  the  Lord  to  send  them  'a 
man  after  His  own  heart,'  of  course ;  but  the  Lord  must  hurry  up  witli 
His  work  or  they  won't  have  time  to  wait  for  Him.  No  wonder  so 
many  settlements  are  so  soon  disturbed.  I  have  been  forty-two  years 
a  member  of  the  church  at  Sheepfolds,  and  this  is  the  first  time  since 
I  joined  it  that  we  have  had  to  choose  a  pastor ;  and  I  hope  it  may 
please  the  Lord  to  grant  that  our  new  choice  may  be  good  for  another 
forty-two  years." 

"  Amen ! " 

I  would  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  all  that  my  friend  advanced, 
but  I  think  he  is  more  than  half  right.  It  is  a  growing  evil,  especially 
among  our  smaller  churches,  that  they  do  not  look  far  enough  ahead, 
nor  pitch  their  aims  sufficiently  in  tiie  future.  For  many  of  them  a 
man  who  wiU  "  go  off  well "  and  make  a  dashing  start  is  the  beau  idki 
of  a  minister.  They  often  get  their  reward.  For  a  few  months  they 
have  frequent  baptisms ;  the  increase  is  great ;  the  sittings  are  all  let ; 
the  Bjeetings  are  well  attended ;  and  the  millenium  seems  at  hand. 
After  a  time  comes  a  period  of  comparative  calm — not  to  say  stagna- 
tion— when  the  members  settle  down  to  listen  to  the  preaching  for 
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instruction  and  comfort — a  time  not  of  barrenness  but  of  fallmo. 
How  often  is  it  found,  then,  that  the  preaching,  though  daslxing, 
brilliant,  and  earnest,  is  shallow  and  superficial ;  calculated  to  arrest 
attention  but  not  to  keep  it;  that  the  preacher  has  no  power  to 
instruct,  no  deep  insight  ilito  truth  ?  Mischief  comes.  Discontent. 
We  must  have  a  change  of  pastor,  or  our  last  state  will  be  worse  than 
the  first. 

I  can  give  you  an  instance,  however,  of  ecclesiastical  wisdom  which 
ought  to  be  more  common.  Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  I  introduced 
to  the  church  at  Overglen  (then  in  want  of  a  pastor),  a  young  man  of 
rare  talent  and  great  promise.  He  preached  for  the  church  one 
Sunday,  but  he  did  not  "  take ; "  they  did  not  invite  him  a  second 
time,  at  which  I  greatly  wondered,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  I 
had  of  asking  one  of  the  deacons  how  it  happened.  "  Well,"  he 
replied,  "  we  found  the  young  man  all  you  said,  clever,  well-informed, 
and  a  good  preacher.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  had  invited  him  he 
would  have  filled  the  chapel  in  three  months.  But,  you  know,  we 
could  not  keep  him.  A  young  man  of  his  ability  would  be  sure  to  be 
called,  before  long,  to  a  more  important  place,  and  we  should  be  once 
more  unsettled.  Now,  we  want  a  minister  to  stay  with  us,  so  we  must 
look  out  for  one  who  will  not  only  wear  well  but  will  wear  at  Over- 
glen. If  we  can  get  a  stout  fabric  and  fisist  colours,  we  must  put  up 
with  a  little  less  finish,  and  then  perhaps  our  next  minister  may  stay 
with  us  as  long  as  our  last,  and  that,  you  know,  was  just  over  forty 
years." 

We  were  generally  said  to  be  rather  hard  to  please  with  preaching 
at  Oveiglen.  I  daresay  we  were;  but  that  was  because  we  knew 
what  was  what,  and  would  not  be  imposed  upon.  I  remember  once — 
I  think  it  was  shortly  &fter  the  death  of  our  old  minister — ^the  late 
Eev.  J.  H.  Hinton  was  preaching  for  us,  I  believe,  on  behalf  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  The  preacher  was  in  his  best  style  that  day,  and 
I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  know  what  was  thought  of  him  among  the 
people,  so  I  joined  a  group  of  men  who  had  adjourned  to  "  Joel's  " 
at  the  close  of  the  evening  service.  Various  opinions  were  expressed ; 
at  length  one  man,  who  evidently  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
stranger  had  been  preaching  "  on  pro."  remarked,  "  Well,  ye  knaw,  I 
wean't  say  but  the  sarmon  wor  vary  good  ;  hit  that  man  is  not  up  to  the 
mark  for  Overglen :  he  may  do  for  London,  but  we  must  have  some- 
thing better  for  here.  What  do  yo'  think,  William  ? "  This  last  was 
an  appeal  to  myself 

But  hard  as  we  were  to  please,  I  think  we  were  satisfied  with  much 
smaller  mercies  than  most  congregations  of  to-day  would  put  up  with. 
We  did  not  believe  in  learned  men,  clever  ones  puzzled  us,  and  we  had 
not  decided  whether  colleges  were  institutions  to  be  encouraged  or  not ; 
so,  on  the  whole,  our  verdict  went  in  favour  of  unlearned  and  ignorant 
men,  which,  to  our  minds,  had  at  any  rate  the  decided  advantage  of 
being  scriptural 
You  must  understand  that  we  were  particular  about  the  Tnatter  of 
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the  preaching  rather  than  the  manner.  If  the  food  was  good  and 
wholesome  we  did  not  greatly  care  about  the  cooking ;  but  good  and 
wholesome  it  must  be,  that  is,  according  to  our  ideas  of  the  subject, 
which  I  believe  were  by  no  means  wantingin  clearness  and  precision. 
"  Every  sermon  shoidd  contain  the  three  K's — ^,that  is,  Ruin  by  the 
Tall,  Redemption  by  Christ,  and  Regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 
So  said  our  leaders ;  we  thought  the  maxim  good,  and  by  it  we  tried 
the  spirits.  Perhaps  it  rather  narrowed  the  preacher's  circle  of 
thought,  but  it  put  a  wholesome  restraint  on  unbridled  imaginations, 
kept  erratic  ones  in  the  beaten  path,  and  removed  all  difficulties  of 
interpretation  by  quickly  deciding  for  the  preacher  what  doctrines  he 
must  get  out  of  his  text,  or  bring  to  it. 

I  am  very  glad,  however,  that  matters  are  a  little  difibreut  now. 
The  churches  may  not  hear  the  ailicles  of  their  belief  so  frequently 
rehearsed,  but  they  approach  much  nearer  than  they  once  did  to  hear- 
ing the  whole  counsel  of  God  declared.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
modern  fashion  of  decrying  creeds  and  definite  forms  of  faith ;  for  I 
cannot  make  out  what  part  of  Christianity  we  shall  have  left  us  when 
we  have  got  rid  of  its  doctrines ;  but  stiU,  I  do  think  that  in  those 
past  days  we  carried  our  creed-making  to  a  mischievous  length.  Our 
dream  was  uniformity — that  Paradise  of  theologians — our  reward  was 
intellectual  stagnation. 

You  may  imagine  that  the  preachers  would  be  likely  to  feel  this  an 
unwarrantable  abridgment  of  their  freedom,  but  I  don't  think  they 
did,  at  least  not  many  of  them.  You  see,  they  themselves  concurred 
in  the  creed ;  they  called  it  "  The  Faith  Once  iJelivered  to  the  Saints," 
and  accounted  themselves  ordained  to  defend  it.  "  Fullerism,"  "  Sau- 
demanianism,"  and  "  Supralapsarianism/'  used  to  receive  some  fear- 
fiilly  heavy  blows  in  the  preaching.  I  don't  know  what  they  were; 
but  I  tliink  we  settled  them ;  for  it  is  many  a  long  year  einoe  I  heard 
them  mentioned  Since  I  can  remember,  we  hardly  ever  heard  a 
sermon  that  did  not  warn  us  of  one  or  the  other. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  there  arose  fierce  spirits  that  no  man  could 
tame,  and  that  could  not  be  bound  with  an  iron  creed  When  such 
an  one  came  forth,  if  he  was  true-hearted  and  courageous,  could  aet 
his  back  against  the  wall  and  fight  for  his  position  against  all  ocnners, 
he  had  to  be  tolerated.  We  could  not  bum  him — ^happily  for  us — so 
we  had  to  suffer  him.  He  was  tabooed,  of  course.  We  excluded 
him  from  the  company  of  the  faithful,  and  we  warned  each  other 
against  him ;  but  in  process  of  time,  as  it  began  to  dawn  on  our  nunds 
that  he  did  not  take  to  drinking,  nor  to  frequenting  infidel  clubs,  nor 
to  betting  on  horses,  nor  was  smitten  witli  leprosy,  we  came  to  think 
that  perhaps,  though  dreadfully  in  enor,  he  was  not  so  bad  a  num  as 
we  had  supposed ;  and  so  in  the  end,  from  thinking  gently  of  the  man, 
we  passed  to  thinking  gently  of  his  opinions.  I  could  mention  men 
whom  yoxi  revere  as  God's  heroes  who,  within  my  lecollection,  were 
by  most  regarded  with  doubt,  and  by  many  were  atigmatifled  m 
enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ 
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I  don't  tliiiik  that  where  bigotry  and  illiberality  prevail  the 
Churches  are  to  be  ah)ne  or  chiefly  censured  for  it.  It  was  the 
ministers,  not  the  people,  that  first  invented  theological  fettei-s  and  girt 
them  on ;  after  that,  the  people,  having  got  used  to  the  gear,  insisted 
on  its  being  worn ;  but  there  were  "  creed-ridden"  parsons  before  there 
was  a  '*  creed-ridden"  people.  The  latter  have  always  been  a-head  of 
the  former  in  their  appreciation  of  religious  liberty.  Narrowness  and 
intolerance  reached  the  pew  from  the  pulpit. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  we  were  very  particular  at  Overglen 
that  our  preacher  should  be  "  sound  in  the  faith,  and  even  considered 
ourselves,  I  think,  the  appointed  guardians  of  his  orthodoxy.  Indeed, 
in  very  important  cases,  we  even  permitted  ourselves  the  liberty  of 
speaking  out  what  we  thought  while  the  sennon  was  in  progress.  I 
mind  once,  when  a  preacher  had  somehow  got  off  the  rails,  a  man  who 
was  sitting  a  couple  of  pews  in  front  of  me,  and  wlio  for  some  time 
had  been  fidgetting  on  his  seat  as  if  it  scorched  him,  at  last  blurted 
out  quite  loudly,  "  Bless  me !  what's  the  man  driving  at  ?  If  that's 
gospel  I'm  a  ninny ! "  On  another  occasion,  when  I  was  myself  the 
preacher,  I  had  noticed  for  some  time,  with  considerable  apprehension, 
the  disapproving  countenance  of  an  old  man  whom  I  well  knew.  At 
length  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and,  speaking  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  all  over  the  chapel,  he  said  to  one  in  a  neighbouring  pew, 
"What  do  you  think  of  that,  William?  It  sounds  queer.  I'm 
afraid  he's  getting  wrong."  I  was  very  yoimg  then,  and  not  quite  so 
cool  as  I  am  now.  I  believe  the  remark  was  a  damper  on  my 
eloquence,  and  brought  my  sermon  to  a  premature  end. 
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JOHN  LEEOHMAN,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
{Continued  from  p,  358.) 

IN  the  year  1850,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  resolved  to 
send  a  deputation  to  India  and  Ceylon,  to  look  into  the  state 
of  tlie  Mission  Stations,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  Society's 
affaiiB  in  the  East  In  canying  out  this  resolution,  the  Committee 
invited  the  Bev.  Joshua  Bussell  and  the  Rev.  John  Leechman,  M.A., 
to  undertake  this  important  and  responsible  service.  After  due 
deliberation,  and  having  gained  the  concurrenoe  of  the  churches 
with  whidi  they  were  connected,  they  accepted  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee.  Their  instouctions  were  to  ascertain  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  churches,  as  to  the  number  of  members.  Native, 
East  Indiftn,  and  EuropeaH;   the  fitness  of  the  teachers,  whether 
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preachers  or  schoolmasters ;  the  ability  of  the  churches  to  become 
self-sustaining  and  independent,  and  any  other  matters  connected 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  Missions  as  centres  of  spiritual  progress. 
The  employment  of  native  agency,  too,  was  to  be  considered  and 
reported  on,  together  with  the  affairs  of  the  Calcutta  press,  and  the 
best  mode  of  conducting  correspondence  between  the  parent  Society 
and  their  missionaries  in  the  East 

On  August  the  19th,  the  deputation  sailed  from  Southampton,  com* 
mended,  as  they  were,  to  the  protection  and  guidance  of  Divine 
Providence,  by  many  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  the  con- 
ductors of  the  Baptist  Mission.  From  Mr.  Leechman's  journals, 
it  appears  that  the  voyage  fix)m  Southampton  to  Ceylon  was  one 
which  he  greatly  enjoyed.  There  were  drawbacks,  no  doubt,  in 
parting  with  fainily  and  friends,  in  the  sorrows  of  the  sea,  and  in 
other  inconveniences  by  the  way.  But  the  native  buoyancy  of  liis 
mind  and  the  ever  humorous  cheerfulness  of  his  spirit,  gave  to  the 
passing  scene  an  interest  which  he  thoroughly  appreciated.  The  Bay 
of  Biscay,  with  its  stormy  welcome ;  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  bearing  with 
frowning  brow  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean;  Malta,  recalling  the 
chivalry  of  other  times ;  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Nile,  the  Desert,  the 
Red  Sea — all  in  their  strange  diversity  of  human  life,  human  art,  and 
natural  appearances — awakened  emotions  and  reflections  which  crushed 
out  the  sense  of  overwhelming  fatigue,  occasioned  at  some  points  by 
the  rapidity  and  discomfort  of  the  journey.  And  yet,  the  d^ger  and 
suffering  on  the  voyage  from  Suez  to  Aden  were  not  trivial  One 
quotation  from  his  interesting  journal,  will  give  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  state  of  matters  on  board  the  Hindostan: — "Sept  14  Heat 
was  dreadful ;  we  seemed  to  be  breathing  pestilence  and  deatL  Many 
were  ill,  some  with  congestion  of  the  lungs — others,  of  the  brain — 
others  with  incipient  cholera — and  scarcely  any  escaped.  We  entered 
the  Straits  of  Babel  Mandeb,  '  Key  of  Death,'  more  dead  than  aUve. 
Here  a  poor  Frenchman,  one  of  the  passengers  who  sat  opposite  to  me 
at  table,  was  struck  down.  He  was  on  the  deck  in  the  morning,  and 
at  noon  died  of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  the  fearful  heat  When  we 
reached  Aden,  we  were  more  like  a  company  of  invalids,  they  told  us, 
returning  from  India,  than  a  fresh  importation  from  Europe." 

On  the  24th  September,  they  entered  the  harbour  of  Galle,  having 
sailed  6,600  miles,  besides  crossing  Egypt,  and  sailing  up  the  Nile. 
They  had  now  arrived  at  the  first  field  of  their  deputation  work — 
Ceylon. 

The  two  chief  centres  of  their  operations  were  Colombo  and  Kandy. 
Mr.  Allen,  the  principal  missionary  on  the  island,  resided  in  the 
former  place,  and  became  especially  their  guide  in  visiting  the  out- 
lying stations.  The  welcome  they  received  from  their  Baptist  friends 
and  others  was  truly  gratifying.  Beside  the  enjoyment  of  the 
magnificent  scenery,  the  cultivated  fields,  valleys,  hills,  mountains 
clothed  in  superabundant  verdure,  which  met  them  everywhere,  their 
intercourse  with  the  native  dmstiaiis  filled  tiiem  with  a  satis&otion 
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altogether  unanticipated.  Their  gathering  together  at  the  Station 
Meeting  House,  to  see  and  hear  the  English  strangers^  who  had  come 
80  far  to  salute  them^  and  inquire  into  their  state^  gave  manifestation 
of  the  liveliest  interest.  Parents  and  children,  young  men  and 
maidens,  listened  with  eagerness,  through  the  interpreter,  to  the  same 
story  of  INFINITE  LOVE,  which  had  led  them  from  the  worship  of 
demons  to  the  worship  of  the  living  and  true  God.  Schools  were 
examined,  and  the  state  of  educational  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
young  was  regarded  as  highly  favourable.  The  following,  from  Mr. 
Leechman's  journal,  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  what  was  presented  on 
the  part  of  these  converts — "  In  one  of  the  schools  we  were  much 
pleased  to  find  young  men  and  women  tus  scholars,  stand  up  to  read 
and  be  questioned.  We  found  they  were  members  of  the  church,  and 
received  an  excellent  account  of  them  from  their  very  zealous  and 
worthy  pastor.  One  of  the  young  women,  named  Donna  Sarah,  spoke 
with  great  propriety  and  feeling.  '  Once,'  she  said,  '  we  were  the 
prey  of  devUs,  but  now,  through  the  kindness  of  the  good  people  in 
England  sending  us  the  Gospel,  we  are  the  sheep  of  Jesus  Christ.  As 
our  parents  provide  milk  for  our  bodies,  so  you  have  for  our  precious 
souls.  These  good  people,  so  far  away,  we  shall  never  see,  but  we  are 
voyaging  over  the  same  ocean  to  meet  them  in  glory.'  Brother  AUen, 
who  understood  the  Singhalese  language,  told  us  what  she  said  was 
truly  eloquent,  and  it  evidently  came  from  the  heart.  I  felt  my  long 
journey  was  amply  repaid  in  witnessing  such  a  scene." 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  borne  by  the  Deputation  to  the  great  good 
being  achieved  by  the  labours  put  forth  by  the  missionaries  and  tiieir 
various  assistants,  the  local  press  gave  warm  and  decided  approval  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  in  changing  the  condition  of  many  of 
the  heathen.  And,  altogether,  the  Deputation  had  good  reason  to 
be  satisfied,  both  with  what  they  witnessed,  and  what  they  experi- 
enced of  approval  as  to  their  visit,  on  the  part  of  friends  resident 
in  Ceylon. 

They  left  the  island  on  the  25th  October,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  on 
November  Ist  A  few  hours'  visit  to  Madras  was  accomplished  by  the 
way,  whereby  their  friendly  greetings  were  presented  to  Mr.  Page, 
the  missionary  stationed  in  that  city.  But  the  landing  at  Calcutta 
was,  to  Mr.  Leechman,  fraught  with  feelings  and  reflections  pecxiliar  to 
himself.  He  had  left  India  thirteen  years  before,  but  how  many 
changes  had  occurred  during  that  time  !  The  elder  Serampore 
missionaries  were  all  gone.  His  friend  Mack,  and  his  brother-in-law 
William  Carey  Barclay,  and  other  very  dear  friends,  wann  in  the 
interests  of  Serampore,  had  crossed  the  bourn,  and  entered  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  sinless.  Still,  he  found  a  joyous  welcome  from  men  who 
were  equally  interested  in  the  great  enterprise,  for  which  Carey  and 
others  lived  and  died.  Wenger,  Pearce,  and  Lewis,  were  at  the 
landing,  and  soon  came  on  board,  while  at  the  hoiise  of  Mr.  Thomas  a 
most  cordial  and  kind  reception  was  given. 

The  whole  intercourse  at  Calcutta  was  of  the  most  pleasing  kind, 
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both  witli  the  Kuglibh  conimuuity  and  the  native  church.  Vx* 
Leechman  felt  it  a  high  honoiir  to  be  delegated  to  so  importa&t 
a  2mssion,  and  entered  with  great  cordiality  into  the  services  which 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  believers  associated  in  that 
city.  But  it  was  when  he  arrived  at  Serampore  that  the  deepest 
depths  of  etnotioti  were  stirred  and  agitated  within  him.  All  was 
there  as  of  yore — the  town,  the  residences  of  Carey,  Marshman,  aad 
others,  the  college,  the  class-rooms,  the  daily  routine ;  but  the  living 
associates  with  whom  he  laboured  in  the  gieat  work  of  the  Mission, 
and  in  the  education  of  youth,  had  "  Clapped  their  weU-fledged  wing^," 
and  soared  to  other  worlds.  Only  their  sacred  ashes  slept  in  the 
common  gathering-place  of  the  dead.  Mr.  J.  C.  Marshman  wss  there, 
the  generous  and  kind  representative  of  the  ancwi  rigivM,  and 
extended  hospitality  with  most  cordial  goodwill  The  natLve 
Christian  village,  the  native  Christians^  the  native  Christian  services— 
all  awakened  intense  interest,  and  evinced,  whatever  the  blood  or 
pedigree,  the  common  love  of  the  common  salvation. 

On  the  14th  November,  the  Deputation  started  for  the  city  of 
Benares,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  400  miles.  The  joumev  was 
toilsome,  but  deeply  interesting;  through  woods  and  wilds  and 
melancholy  scenes  of  heathen  degradation.  Mr.  Leeohmao,  knowing 
the  language,  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  tell  the  tidings 
of  the  Cross  to  those  who  had  never  heard  of  die  Messiah  before. 
At  the  end  of  six  days  they  reached  their  destination,  and  amid  the 
splendours  of  Hinduism  and  Mohammedanism,  and  ^  the  vileness 
of  debased  human  nature,  they  found  the  missionaries,  both  Baptist 
and  Psedobaptist,  maintaining  a  vigorous  effort,  by  preaching  and 
by  schools,  to  spread  the  light  of  God's  revelation  amid  the  sur- 
rounding ^oom.  From  Benares  they  passed  on  to  Cawnpore,  and 
thereafter  visited  Delhi,  Agra,  Muttra,  Bundrabund,  Secundia, 
Chitowra,  and  other  places  in  the  nortb-west  After  their  xetum 
to  Calcutta  they  started  again  for  the  soutli-east,  and  Mr.  Leechman 
went  as  far  as  Chittagong.  His  affable  and  loving  manner  made 
him  a  welcome  visitant  at  all  the  missionary  stations.  The  con- 
verts were  carefully  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth,  and  the  native  preachers  as  to  their  fitness  to  inake  known  the 
name  and  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  on  the  whole  the  satisfaction 
experienced  was  truly  gratifying.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
journeying  in  such  a  climate,  and  with  the  means  of  conveyance  such 
as  they  sometimes  were  compelled  to  use,  were  all  made  light  of  in 
view  of  what  they  witnessed  and  of  the  encouragement  they 
rendered  their  missionary  brethren.  These  latter  felt  that  J^(r- 
Leechman  having  been  himself  a  missionary,  he  could  from  expene&ce 
enter  personally  into  the  diJQ&culties  of  the  work  in  which  they  were 
eng^aged,  their  special  trials  in  living  among  the  degraded  heatheUi  and 
their  still  greater  trials  in  witnessing  the  slowprogress  of  the  work 
to  which  they  had  consecrated  life  and  alL  He  entered  with  tbe 
deepest  sympathy  into  all  the  conditions  of  missionary  Uf%  wd  they 
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fait  in  him  a  genuine  friend,  and  only  regretted  the  slioitness  of  the 
season  allotted  to  the  intercourse  they  so  much  desired. 

The  business  committed  to  the  Deputation  having  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  Mr.  Leechman  prepared  to  tetutn  to  his  home  at  Ham- 
mersmith, so  deeply  and  earnestly  longed  for.  He  had  travelled  in 
India  nearly  2,500  miles.  And,  while  he  had  gone  through  much 
fatigue  and  danger,  he  had  experienced  only  the  utmost  Ohiistian 
kindness  and  courtesy  from  all  he  had  mingled  with  in  the  East  On 
tba  8th  of  April,  1851,  he  sailed  from  Calcutta  on  board  the 
'*  Haddington  "  steamship,  eager  to  meet  again  his  family  and  friends. 

His  safe  arrival  at  home  was  to  his  family,  who  reciprocated  his 
axdent  affection,  a  source  of  imbounded  happiness,  and  to  the  church  a 
cause  of  great  rejoicing  in  the  anticipation  of  the  future.  The  new 
chapel  was  immediately  tilled  with  an  attentive  and  apt>reciative 
cojQgregation.  There  were  among  them  those  who  could  value  his 
scbolany  attainments^  the  truly  spiritual  and  heavenlv  tone  of  his 
mind,  and  the  uniform  zeal  with  Mrliich  he  prosecuted  his  labours. 
His  interest  in  the  yoimg,  in  the  psalmody  of  the  church,  in  the 
aflBicted  and  dying,  was  ever  conspicuous.  Aiid  in  this  way  he  prose- 
cuted his  ministenal  calling  from  year  to  year,  without  requiring  to  be 
addressed  as  one  of  old — "  Take  heed  to  die  ministry  ^hich  thou  hast 
received,  that  thou  fuMit*'  It  was  not  only  the  business  to  which  he 
felt  himseK  attached,  as  in  duty  bound,  but  the  sphere  of  elistence  in 
which  he  felt  that  real  life,  supreme  enjo}rtnetit,  and  futute  blessedness 
weie  involved. 

About  this  time,  as  an  cdumnus  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  that 
ancient  seat  of  learning  bestowed  on  Mr.  Leechman  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  he  had  published 
in  India  a  treatise  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Beasoning,  and  which 
he  had  be^x  induced  to  republish  after  returning  home.  This  honour 
was  deemed  by  all  who  knew  him  as  fittingly  conferred.  His  position 
now,  as  a  minister,  a  neighbour,  a  friend,  was  all  that  he  could  desire. 
His  social  intercourse  in  Iiondon  save  opportunity  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  those  characteristics  by  which  he  was  peculiarlv  distinguished 
-^familiar,  affable,  sprightly,  humorous,  and  yet,  withlu,  dignified  and 
devout  on  all  occasions. 

There  was  but  one  source  of  real  disqidetude.  Mrs.  Leechman. 
during  her  residence  at  Hammersmith,  had  never  enjoyed  even  an 
i^profM^h  to  soimd  health.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  on  one  of  her 
sisters.  Miss  Janet  Barclay,  devolved  to  a  great  extent  the  burden  of 
domestic  management  The  progress  of  disease,  however,  Culminated 
in  Fefaruaiy,  1861.  And  what  made  the  decease  of  one  so  amiable,  so 
Idndy  80  fait^ul,  so  spiritually  minded,  so  fitted  in  every  vtblj  to  be 
the  wife  of  his  youth  and  advancing  Ufe,  the  more  •  distressing  was 
that  their  youngest  son  was  called  to  the  invisible  kingdom  but  a 
jbw  di^  before  herself  This  double  bereavement  pressed  severely  oii 
tlie  miad  of  Br.  Leeohman.  Indeed,  although  he  bore  up,  aa  ud^ 
linre  beei^  anticipated,  with  Christian  fortitude  and  feaignation,  iXxSm 
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the  will  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler,  his  health  sufifered  so  much  as  to 
render  his  ministerial  work  less  easily  performed ;  which,  together  with 
the  cares  of  his  family  and  of  the  church,  taxed  in  no  smcdl  measure 
the  energies  of  both  body  and  mind.  Still  his  native  buoyancy  of 
spirit  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  under  the  consolations  of 
religion,  sustained  him  and  seemed  to  promise  prolonged  and  wonted 
usefulness. 

In  July,  1863,  Dr.  Leechman  married  a  second  time.  This  alliance 
was  formed  with  Anne,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Boss, 
of  Kerse,  Ayrshire.  In  this  lady  he  found  one  who  could  sympathise 
in  all  his  religious  aspirations,  and  minister  with  faithfulness  and 
affection  to  his  daily  happiness.  But  before  the  end  of  the  year  he 
began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  ministerial  duty  so  heavy  as  to  render 
the  question  of  its  continuance  one  that  could  not  be  deferred.  At  length 
he  intimated  his  decision  to  the  church.  It  was  that  he  felt  convinced 
that  he  could  *'  no  longer  discharge  efficiently  his  responsible  duties, 
which,"  he  said,  "  of  course,  increase  as  the  field  of  labour  becomes 
larger  and  more  important.''  Hammersmith  had  more  than  doubled 
its  population  during  Dr.  Leechman's  residence  there,  and  was  stiU 
lai^ely  increasing. 

His  pastorate  over  the  church  being  thus  brought  to  a  close,  he 
removed  to  Bath,  the  former  residence  of  Mrs.  Leechman.  This  was 
judged  expedient  with  a  view  to  restored  health  through  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  rest  and  the  salubrity  of  that  famed  locality.  The 
object  aimed  at  was  to  a  very  large  extent  attained ;  so  much  so  that 
he  was  soon  frequently  engaged  in  pulpit  labours  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  in  1865,  he  appears  to  have 
been  occupied  upwards  of  twenty  Sundays.  And,  beside  other  places 
in  England,  in  1867  he  visited  Scotland,  the  west  and  the  north,  on 
account  of  the  Baptist  Missionaiy  Society.  His  presence  in  these 
services  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  his  personal  familiarity  with 
the  missionaries  and  mission  work  in  the  East  rendered  the 
details  given  always  interesting.  Whether  it  was  wise,  in  the  face  of 
medical  opinion  to  the  contrary,  to  undertake  so  much  pulpit  labour, 
may  be  doubted.  But  his  desire  to  be  engaged  in  making  known  the 
glories  of  Immanuel,  set  aside  what  to  him  might  appear  the 
exaggerated  caution  of  medical  skill 

From  the  autumn  of  1866,  till  the  summer  of  1867,  Dr.  Leechman 
resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  a  good  deal  engaged  in  pulpit  ministra- 
tions— ^both  there,  at  St  Andrews,  and  elsewhere.  He  then  returned 
to  Bath,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  new  work  was  suddenly  opened 
up  to  him.  The  congregation  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Winslow,  in 
lELonsington  Chapel,  was  broken  up,  owing  to  the  chapd  reverting  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  minister  himself  uniting  with  that 
communion.  The  membership  was  made  up  partly  of  I^iscopalians^ 
and  partly  of  Nonconformists.  This  latter  section  could  not  con- 
scientiously follow  the  property.  And  Dr.  Leechman,  after  much 
solicitation  on  their  part,  consented  to  become  their  pastor.     The 
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Afisetably  Itooitis  were  rented,  and  in  the  month  of  December  his 
labours  commenced.  His  ministry  was  highly  appreciated ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  place  of  worship, 
and  assume  a  position  of  more  prominent  and  active  existence  in  the 
City  of  Bath.  Subscriptions  were  raised,  ground  secured,  and  the 
building  undertaken  in  1869.  The  memonal  stone  was  laid  by  ]0r. 
Leechman,  on  July  8th,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  company 
brought  together  for  the  occasion. 

The  Secretary,  in  reading  the  statement  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  church,  and  the  erection  of  Hay 
Hill  Chapel,  as  it  was  called,  made  reference  to  Dr.  Leechman  as 
follows : — "  At  the  moment,  they  appeared  scattered  abroad  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd ;  but  ultimately  they  were  directed  to  one,  around 
whom  they  at  once  rallied.  He  alluded  to  their  present  beloved 
pastor  and  spiritual  teacher,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leechman,  whose  praise  was 
in  all  the  churches  at  home  and  abroad ;  one  in  whom  they  all  could 
confide,  whose  health  had  been  wonderfully  recruited,  and  who,  at  that 
time,  had  been  a  fellow-worshipper  with  them  at  Kensington  Chapel ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
Dr.  Winslow,  when  speaking  to  them  of  the  joy  he  felt  at  Dr.  Leech- 
man s  kind  oflFer  to  take  the  oversight  at  that  particular  crisis,  he 
assured  them  that,  from  his  own  personal  experience,  he  knew  him  to 
be  a  scholar,  a  gentlemn,  and  a  sound  divine.  Mr.  King  also  referred 
to  Dr.  Winslow's  having  worshipped  with  them  in  3ie  Assembly 
Booms,  and  read  the  following  letter  which  he  had  addressed  to 
their  pastor  :— 

30,  Biven  Strset, 

l8t  January,  1868. 

Mt  Dbab  Da.  Lbeohhah,— I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  rojoioe  in  the  Lord's 
blessing  you  eo  far  in  your  movement.  I  lifted  my  heart  in  praise,  as  I  sat  in 
the  room,  to  God  for  having  provided  such  a  fold  and  such  a  shepherd  for  this 
portion  of  my  poor  and  scatto'ed  sheep.  The  Lord  increase  His  olessing,  and 
give  you  health  and  strength.    Wiui  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Leechman  and  self. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  faithfoUy, 
Bev.  Dr.  Leechman.  0.  wnrsLOW. 

In  the  course  of  Dr.  Leecbman's  address,  previous  to  laying  the  stone, 
he  said — "  We  love  all  who  love  Jesus — Episcopalians,  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  Lidependents,  and  all  who  hold  the  Head ;  but  we  dwell 
among  our  own  people.  We  are  Baptists.  A  new  Baptist  Church,  on 
open  communion  principles,  in  a  good  situation,  with  a  gifted  and 
gracious  gospel  minister — ^preaching  a  full,  free,  and  finished  salvation, 
throu^  fai£h  in  Christ's  blood  and  righteousness,  has  long  been 
desired  in  Bath.  It  is  our  intention  that  such  a  church  be  formed 
here.    Sound  doctrine,  simple  worship,    Christian — not  sectarian — 

fellowship,  we  mean  to  maintain May  these  walls  ever  be 

consecrated  to  GK)d ;  may  they  ever  re-echo  with  the  name  and  grace 
of  Jesus !    May  a  praying,  working,  devoted  people  be  trained  here 
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for  usefulness  oil  earth,  and  fot  gloiy  in  heayen !  O,  spirit  of  the 
living  God,  abide  here,  and  make  this  Bethel  the  birthplace  of  many 
souls.  The  Lord  Christ  is  our  King  and  Saviour.  The  sovereign 
rights  of  His  Cross  and  Crown  we  hold  and  glory  in.  This  day,  thew 
fore,  with  swelling  hearts  of  gratitude  and  love,  we  devote  this  hautt 
to  God." 

This  was  almost  the  last  public  act  of  Dr.  Leechman's  life.  The  last 
sermon  he  preached  was  from  Zech.  xiii  1,  in  a  village  chapel  in 
Wales,  in  June,  1870,  when  at  the  close  of  the  service  he  said,  "  My 
work  is  done,  I  feel  it."  His  health  suffered  collapse,  and,  gradually 
the  energy  of  the  nervons  system  failed,  till  the  pilgrimage  on 
earth  closed  on  Maxch  16th,  1874.  Ever  conscious  of  personal 
deficiency  as  to  the  high  standard  of  Christian  duty  and  Christian 
life,  which  he  steadily  held  up  before  his  own  mind,  his  sole  reliance 
was  on  the  finished  work  of  the  Great  Deliverer.  Whilst  he  had 
been  a  devoted  and  earnest  minister  of  the  Cross,  and^  lived  as  he 
endeavoured  to  lead  others  to  live,  his  whole  soul  turned  instinctively 
to  Him  who  said,  "  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also,"  and  found  in 
the  atoning  sacrifice — the  all-perfect  righteousness  achieved  by  the 
Messiah — the  glorious  robe  in  which  he  wished  to  stand  in  the  final 
judgment  of  the  Great  Day. 

whilst  engaged  at  Serampore  in  the  training  of  young  men,  he  drew 
up  and  published,  as  previously  stated,  a  compend  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Aristotelian  logic.  The  infli^ence  of  this  department  of  study  hi 
clearing  and  invigorating  the  intellect,  he  was  deeply  convinced  of. 
And  having  no  work  at  hand  sufficiently  clear  and  simple  to  place 
before  his  students,  he  resolved  to  furnish  such  a  guide  from  resources 
at  his  own  command.  The  adaptation  of  the  book  to  the  course 
of  study  at  home,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  passed  through  four  editions 
in  a  bnef  period — a  significant  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  Dr.  Leech- 
man's  wont.  He  alio  published  a  volume  entitied  "JehoTOb's 
Jewels,"  which  was  intended  to  be  followed  by  one  on  "Christ's 
Many  Crowns."  This  latter,  however,  has  been  left  imfinished. 
The  former  brings  out  and  illustrates  the  exalted  position  occupied 
by  redeemed  men;  their  worth  in  the  price  paid  by  redeeming 
love ;  their  re-institution  in  the  ^orious  likeness  of  God-incarnate, 
tbrougih  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  their  final  presenta- 
tion, after  the  removal  of  all  sin  and  death,  as  the  Crown  of 
Jehovfji,  when  shall  be  fulfilled  the  prophetic  announcement, 
"  Thsy  eJiaU  be  Mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  that  dav  when  I 
make  up  My  jewels ;  and  I  will  spare  them  as  a  man  sparetn  hia  own 
son  th^t  serveth  him."  This  divine  jewellery  is  contrasted  with  all 
that  men  have  lived  and  died  to  secure  in  precious  stones  fiotn^  the 
begianiM  ujitil  now.  A4d,  as  life  rises  in  value  above  mere  inert 
matter,  mtellect  ^bove  life,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  above  all 
other  conditions  of  b^ing  in  the  universe ;  so  the  treasures,  lost  in  the 
fall,  but  recovered  by  the  Second  Man,  the  Lord  from  heaten,  atand 
in  the  new  paradise — the  glory  and  wonder  of  Love. 
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t)r.  Leechman^s  mind  was  one  of  remarkably  equal  balance.  No 
one  £&culty  started  out  and  overtopped  all  others.  His  iiiteUe6t,  dear 
and  thoroughly  cultivated,  stood  in  harmony  with  his  moral  nature,  in 
the  calm  dignity  of  subdued,  gentle,  and  kind  feeling.  His  amiability 
was  marked  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  the  carem 
abstinence  from  everything  that  would  minister  even  momentary  pain 
to  others  was  seen  in  all  Ins  intercourse.  He  himself  mentioned,  long 
after  the  event,  how  he  had  once  quite  Inadvertently  wounded  the 
feelings  of  a  brother.  Describing  a  baboon  which  he  had  seen  in 
ladia^  he  turned  suddenly  to  a  Welsh  minister  standing  neat,  short  in 
stature  and  somewhat  hLrsute,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  head,  $aid, 
"  He  was  in  stature  about  this.'*  The  sudden  shout  of  laughter  awoke 
him  to  a  sense  of  what  he  had  done,  and  drew  forth  the  most  ample 
apologies  for  an  act  of  unintentional  but  seeming  unkindness.  It  was 
long  after,  and  far  away  from  the  scene  of  this  occurrence,  that  he 
named  it  as  still  causing  regret  This  gentleness,  however,  was  com* 
bined  with  great  straightforwardness  and  integrity  in  acting  with  others ; 
so  that  in  aU  his  dealmgs  there  was  a  foundation  of  trustworthiness  that 
was  ever  manifest  in  speech  and  action.  In  combination  with  these 
qualities,  an  aiming  at  the  real  and  not  the  pretentious,  characterised 
him.  Hence  it  was  that  his  public  labours  pleased  and  edified,  as 
being  the  offlqyring  of  the  sincere  and  the  true  in  his  own  nature  and 
experience.  And  yet  he  was  as  free  from  envy  and  detraction  as 
almost  any  human  being  could  be.  When  listening  to  some  of  those 
who  stand  before  the  world  as  the  leaders  of  pulpit  eloquence,  there 
was  ever  the  ready  approval  and  hearty  commendation  of  their 
noble  efRorts.  In  the  social  circle  he  was  in  every  way  a 
gentleman — ^truly  amiable  without  being  silly;  devout  without  being 
morose  or  gloomy ;  sealous  for  what  he  believed  to  be  truth  without 
being  sectarian;  and  perfectly  free  from  any  tendency  to  bigotry. 
And  in  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  found  ever  the  same.  To  lus 
ftmily  he  was  attached  with  the  wannest  affection,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence was  recompensed  wit^  an  attachment  as  ardent  as  his  own. 
In  connection  with  the  churches  over  which  he  successively  presided, 
he  never  had  the  misfortune  to  make  an  enemy;  on  the  contrary, 
he  Uved  and  parted  with  all  as  friends.  And  as  to  his  business 
relations  with  other  men  in  general,  his  membership  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  in  respect  of  adl  the  rest.  After  hij9  decease  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  General 
CoBumttaa: — 

"*  Tfafi  Committee  regret  to  learn  the  departure  &oxn  amougrt  them 
cf  another  of  their  valued  colleagues,  the  Bev.  I>r.  Leeohxnaa»  who 
paaaad  away  to  his  rest  on  the  163i  of  Mazdi,  after  many  months  of 
sqftriaig  borne  with  patieooe  and  simple  trust  on  the  Master  whom 
he  loved  and  served. 

"  In  1832  he  became  a  member  of  the  Serampore  Mission,  taking  the 
office  of  tutor  in  the  College,  and  in  1137  acted  in  a  deputation  to 
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represent  the  ^dews  of  the  Serampore  brethren,  in  their  reunion  with 
the  Society  in  December  of  that  year. 

''  In  1850,  in  company  with  the  late  Rev.  Joshua  Russell,  Dr.  Leech- 
man  visited  the  Society's  missions  in  India  and  Ceylon,  returning  in 
June,  1851.  In  these  services,  as  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his 
Christian  life,  exhibiting  his  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society, 
and  that  Christian  gentleness  and  worth  which  won  imiversal  esteem 
and  love.  The  Committee  part  from  their  colleague  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  loss  they  have  sustained,  and  with  gratitude  for  the  manifesta- 
tion in  him  of  that  Divine  Grace,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  adorn 
his  profession  of  the  Gospel 

"To  his  bereaved  widow  and  family,  the  Conmiittee  offer  their 
aincerest  condolence,  and  the  expression  of  their  respect  for  the 
services  of  affection  and  devotedness  rendered  by  them  to  Dr.  Leech- 
man  in  the  years  of  his  weakness  and  decay.  Tixej  rejoice  to  know 
that  they  cherish  the  assured  hope,  that  in  due  time  they  shall  again 
see  him,  whom  on  earth  they  honoured  and  loved." 

Thus  has  he  gone  to  the  glorious  residence  of  Him  who  said  on 
earth,  *' Where  I  am,  there  shall  also  My  servant  be,''  and  again, 
"  I  will  that  they  also  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me,  be  with  Me  where 
I  am,  that  they  may  behold  My  glory,  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
Thee  before  the  world  was."  Thither  has  he  gone,  not  as  entitled  by 
human  birthright,  or  by  self-achieved  righteousness,  or  by  any  condi- 
tion of  moral  life  originating  in  this  poor  fallen  nature ;  but  as  having 
found  Him,  of  whom  Moses,  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  having  eaten  of  the  hidden  manna,  and  drank 
of  the  living  water,  he  journeyed  onward,  "  Strong  in  the  Lord  and  in 
the  power  of  His  might,"  till  he  crossed  the  last  stream  that  earthward 
bounds  the  heavenly  Canaan.  Steadfast  in  his  hold  of  an  all-perfect 
Christ,  he  gloried  only  in  the  Cross ;  conscious  of  personal  weakness 
in  all  encounters  with  sin,  however  diversified,  he  sought  and  enjoyed 
the  aid  of  the  infinite  Comforter ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  changes 
and  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  time,  but  one  conditicm  supremely 
satisfied — ^the  spirit  of  love,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  cry  "  Abba, 
Father."  What  he  was  as  a  Christian,  he  owed,  and  ever  acknow- 
ledged that  he  owed,  to  boimdless  grace  reigning  through  righteousness 
imto  eternal  life,  and  fully  realised  the  sentiment  of  one  whose  last 
memento  was—* 

"  A  guilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm, 
On  Thy  kind  arms  I  fall." 

His  widow  and  sons,  of  whom  four  survive,  have,  in  the  retrospect  6( 
his  life,  a  call  for  gratitude  to  the  sovereign  grace  that  saved  him ; 
and  are  looking  forward  to  a  glorious  re-union  in  the  home  of  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  in  an  abiding  sense  of  the  injiQiction — 
"  Whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  his  conversation,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
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Note, — By  Mr,  Marskman, 

Mr.  Leechman  was  with  us  at  Serampore  about  four  years  and  a 
half.  We  regarded  his  unexpected  arrival  among  us  as  an  act  of 
singular  devotion  to  the  missionary  cause.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the 
depressing  circumstances  of  the  mission,  and  knew  that  his  means  of 
support  would  be  precarious,  and  that  he  was  goinj^  out  to  a  life  r»f 
great  pressure.  Dr.  Carey's  income  had  been  curtailed  by  the  econo- 
mical measures  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  Dr.  Marshman  was 
suffering  from  severe  mental  depression,  and  the  resources  derived 
from  the  school  had  fallen  off.  A  band  of  faithful  friends  in  England 
still  adhered  to  the  mission,  and  used  every  exertion  to  obtain  sub- 
scriptions ;  and  the  noble-minded  treasurer,  Mr.  Samuel  Hope,  whose 
admiration  of  the  old  men  was  always  enthusiastic,  had  repeatedly 
aided  them  with  large  donations,  and  on  one  occasion  with  £1,000. 
But  the  prejudices  against  the  Serampore  cause  were  little  abated.  It 
still  continued  to  be  unpopular  in  the  denomination,  and  the  collection  h 
were  scanty.  There  was  the  college  establishment  to  maintain,  and  a 
dozen  missionary  stations  were  looking  to  Serampore  for  support,  and 
depending  chiefly  on  remittances  from  England.  They  were  fed  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  the  two  senior  missionaries,  in  their  old  age,  were 
subjected  to  the  pang  of  seeing  the  usefulness  of  the  missionaries  at 
their  stations  frequently  impeded  by  their  ina})ility  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations. The  mails  from  England  were  looked  forward  to  with  almost 
feverish  anxiety.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Leechman 
threw  himself  into  the  work  at  Serampore;  and  the  privations  to 
which  he  cheerfully  submitted  during  his  residence  there,  and  which 
were  known  onlv  to  his  associates,  were  such  as  few  men  havo 
encountered.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  sacrifice  of  comfort  made 
by  the  missionaries  in  the  early  stage  of  their  career,  when  they  embarked 
in  the  cause  with  no  other  prospect  than  that  of  receiving  £360  a-year 
for  the  support  of  six  men,  five  females,  and  eight  children.  Tlie 
mission  expired  amidst  difficulties  akin  to  those  in  wliich  it  began. 

Mr.  Leechman  was  most  assiduous  in  the  cultivation  of  the  verna- 
cular language,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  addressing  the  natives,  in 
which  he  always  felt  peculiar  gratification.  He  shared  with  Mr.  Mack 
the  pio&ssorial  labours  of  the  college,  which  thus  enjoyed  the  services 
of  two  accomplished  men  and  ripe  scholars  from  the  north  of  the 
Tweed.  To  aid  him  in  his  lectures,  he  compiled  a  treatise  on  logic, 
which  went  through  several  editions,  and  on  which  he  was  compli- 
mented by  Archbishop  Whateley.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Carey,  which 
deprived  the  mission  of  the  small  sum  he  was  able  to  spare  from  his 
pension,  it  was  determined  to  publish  a  weekly  journal  in  the  hope  of 
obtainii^  some  assistance  for  the  mission ;  and  both  Mr.  Leechman  and 
Mr.  Mack  enriched  the  columns  of  the  Friend  of  India  with  their 
contributions  for  some  time,  chiefly  on  topics  connected  with  the 
interests  of  religion. 

At  the  beginning  of  1837,  Mrs.  Leeclmian's  health  suflfered  so 
severely  from  the  climate  that  her  medical  adviser  conr,idf>red  a  voyage 
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to  England  indispensable,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  Mr. 
Leechman  should  accompany  her»  and  endeavour  by  bia  periOD&l 
exertions  to  recruit  the  funds  of  the  mission.  Mr.  Maok  aoon  after 
followed  on  the  same  errand.  The  missionary  stations  had  latterly 
subsisted  on  borrowed  money,  and  Dr.  Martjhman  waa  sinking  into  tixt 
grave.  But  the  embarrassments  of  the  mission  appeared  to  the  few 
surviving  friends  of  Serampore  in  this  country  inrapeiable ;  and  its 
position  was  so  hopeless  that  they  felt  the  necessity,  to  pi^vent  a  fatal 
collapse,  of  advising  an  early  surrender  of  all  the  missionary  stations 
— Serampore  excepted— to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  A  meotmg 
was  accordingly  held  in  Feu  Court,  with  Mr.  Gutteridge  in  the  chair, 
when  the  Eev.  G.  Barclay,  Mr.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  KeJaall,  of 
Rochdale,  Mr.  Philips,  of  Melksham,  and  the  Secretary,  the  Eev.  B. 
Godwin,  on  the  part  of  the  Serampore  Mission,  met  the  committee  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  unioiL  Mr.  Leechman  and  Mr.  Mack,  the  two 
representatives  of  Serampore,  were  not  at  the  meeting.  The  con- 
ditions were  speedily  adjusted.  The  Society  was,  on  the  l«t  of  May, 
to  take  over  tlie  charge  of  the  stations,  but  not  the  debts  of  the 
mission,  which  amounted  to  £3,000.  That  portion  of  the  debt  which 
had  been  incurred  in  India  fell  on  the  only  remaining  members  of  the 
missionary  committee  at  Serampore ;  and  Mi\  Leechman  and  Mr.  Mack, 
determined  that  tlie  mission  should  not  expire  in  dishonour,  treversed 
the  country  to  raise  funds  and  pay  off  the  sum  owing  in  England.  It 
was  as  unthankful  and  disheartening  a  task  as  co^ld  well  be  imagined. 
to  solicit  contributions  for  a  defunct  mission ;  but  it  was  performed 
with  exemplary  fortitude.  The  report  of  the  extinction  of  the  ndissioii 
reached  Serampore  the  morning  after  Pr.  Maxshman^s  funeral. 


•yr" 


DUBING  the  last  two  months,  the  question  of  patronage  in  the 
lilstahlished  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  haa  engaged  a 
considerable  share  of  public  attentioiL  It  has  been  introdnoed 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  containing  as  it  does,  a  large  body 
of  spiritual  peers,  is  considered  the  most  appropriate  sphere  for 
ventilating  ecclesiastical  questions.  The  Scotoh  law  of  patronage  was 
taken  up  by  the  Duke  of  Richmcmd,  the  Gonservative  leader  in  the 
Upper  House ;  the  English  branch  of  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Magee, 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  the  most  eloquent  prelate  on  the 
bench.  The  Scottish  system  of  patronage  Was  Hot  pressing,  and  many 
think  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  let  it  alone,  while  the  poiitf  of 
the  English  Church  was  becoming  day  by  day,  so  to  speak,  a  more 
importunate  grievance.  The  abolition  of  the  sale  of  commissions  in 
the    army   could    scarcely   faU  to   increase  the  public   anxiety  to 
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extingiiish  the  greater  scandal  of  the  sale  of  livingB  in  the  Church, 
and  Dr.  Magee  may  be  considered  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  wh«n  he  moved  for  a  "Select  Conmuttee  to 
inquire  into  the  laws  relating  to  patronage,  simony,  and  the  exchange 
of  benefices  in  the  Church."  He  opened  his  address  by  endeavouring 
to  demonstrate  to  their  lordships  that  the  evils  for  which  they  were 
called  on  to  provide  a  remedy  were  not  imaginary,  but  positive  and 
glaring,  and  this  was  a  far  more  easy  portion  of  Ids  task  than  the 
discovery  of  suitable  and  acceptable  prescriptions  for  removing  them. 
Who,  indeed  that  scans  the  advertisements  which  appear  in  scores, 
week  after  week,  is  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  offices  in  London, 
established  for  the  express  object  of  selling  benefices  ?  They  are  puffed 
with  all  the  skill  of  an  auctioneer  or  a  house-agent.  The  recom- 
mendations have  no  reference  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  parish,  or 
to  the  opportunity  of  perfoiming  those  Christian  duties  for  which  alone 
the  benefice  exists;  on  the  contrary,  the  attraction  is  often  said  to 
consist  in  the  **  lightness  of  the  duty," — and  more  particularly  in  the 
absence  of  Dissenters — in  "  good  society,"  and  "  bracing  air,"  in  the 
"  goodness  of  the  trout  stream,"  and  of  the  "  adjacent  coverts " ; 
the  "  advanced  age  of  the  incumbent,"  and  "  immediate  possession," 
which,  as  the  bishop  aflirms,  means,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  immediate 
breach  or  evasion  of  the  laws  against  simony.  Both  the  (Jhuixjh  and 
the  State  have  always  denounced  the  sin  of  simony,  as  being  *'  detest- 
able and  execrable  before  God  and  man,"  and  there  are  Canons  of  the 
Church  and  Acts  of  Parliament  absolutely  prohibiting  it;  but  so 
obscure,  complicated,  and  contradictory  are  the  simony  laws,  that  one 
may,  any  day,  s^e  "  a  broker  in  a  back  street  of  London,  selling 
benefices  across  the  counter  as  he  sells  so  many  forfeited  pledges," 
and  all  this  is  done  with  perfect  impunity  because  it  is  done  with 
great  legal  skill  That  which  is  simony  before  Grod,  is  not  simony 
before  man,  as  defined  by  the  laws  of  England.  It  is  simony,  for 
instance,  to  buy  an  advowson  or  next  presentation  when  the  benefice  is 
vacant,  but  not  when  it  is  full,  nor  is  it  simony  to  buy  either  when  the 
incumbent  is  in  artieub  Tnortis,  It  is  simony  for  a  presentee  to 
marry  a  patron's  daughter,  but  it  is  not  simony  for  him  to  contract 
marriage  with  the  patron's  sister  or  niece,  or  widowed  mother-in-law. 
By  these  absuitl  refinements,  simony  has  come  to  be  considered  a 
venial  sin,  and  the  parties  to  the  bargain  have  only  to  steer  clear  of 
the  rocks  and  shoals  of  English  law. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed,  that  in  a  church  fortified  by  Epis- 
copal government,  there  woi^ld  be  little  difficulty  in  ol)taining  a 
remedy  for  these  evils,  and  that  the  Bishop  who  holds  in  his  own 
hands  the  power  of  institution,  without  which  the  illicit  transaction  is 
not  complete,  might  easily  prevent  the  introduction  of  an  imfit  pei-sou 
into  the  Cliurch,  nowever  he  may  have  obtained  his  presentation ;  but 
the  Bishop  is  virtually  powerless*  He  can  refuse  to  institute  for 
heresy,  immorality,  or  ignorance,  but  he  ma^,  probably,  be  called  on 
to  adduce  proofs  of  these  disqualifications  n\  a  court  of  law,  and  be 
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made  a  party  to  an  action  which  may  absorb  half-a-year's  revenue  of  the 
see.  Physical  incapacity,  moreover,  forms  no  legal  ground  of  objection, 
and  if  a  patron  presents  a  clergyman  of  eighty  or  ninety  years  of  age, 
the  diocesan  cannot  reject  him;  hence,  it  has  become  the  practice 
in  many  cases  to  put  the  oldest  man  who  can  be  found  into  a  vacant 
living,  in  order  to  sell  it  over  his  head  But  there  are  still  more 
serious  evils.  There  are  benefices  called  Donations,  to  which  the 
patron  nominates  directly,  without  any  reference  to  the  Bishop,  and 
the  resignation  of  which  is  also  made  to  the  patron ;  while  in  the  case 
of  other  livings,  the  Bishop  may  place  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  simoniacal  bargain,  by  refusing  to  accept  a  resignation.  The  benefice 
need  not,  in  this  case,  be  held  for  more  than  a  day ;  and  so  lai-ge  is  the 
scope  thus  afforded  for  such  transactions,  that  a  Donation  has  been 
known  to  be  sold  and  resold  as  many  as  five  times  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year,  and  at  so  low  a  rate  as  £20.  These  sales  and  exchanges  are, 
of  course,  effected  by  the  clerical  agents,  with  "  strict  privacy." 

Dr.  Magee  then  proceeds  to  propose  "certain  remedies  for  these 
abuses,"  but  it  will  be  time  to  notice  them  when  it  is  seen  to  what 
extent  the  Select  Committee  is  disposed  to  sanction  these  invasions  of 
the  rights  and  interests  of  patrons  which  he  has  the  courage  to  submit 
to  an  assembly  in  which  200  Peers  hold  the  patronage  of  more  than 
1,200  livings.  The  remedies  he  suggests  are  prefixed  by  a  list  of 
those  which  he  would  reject,  and,  among  them,  he  particularly  notices 
popular  election,  which,  in  liis  opinion,  is  the  very  worst  of  all  forms 
of  appointing  ministers — "  While  it  fails  to  secure  its  alleged  advan- 
tages, it  brings  with  it  all  the  degrading  incidents  of  public  competition 
that  necessarUy  belong  to  it — ^the  public  addresses  of  rival  candidates, 
the  house-to-house  canvassing  of  electors,  the  trial  sermon  and  the 
competition  prayer ;  the  church  left  pastorless  while  the  congregation 
are  making  up  their  minds  as  to  which  of  the  many  probationers  they 
will  accept;  the  party  spirit  that  the  contest  generates,  and  the 
rancour  and  bitterness  that  survive  it."  As  to  the  extent  of  these 
evils,  he  read  to  the  House  the  testimony  of  "  an  eminent  Dissenting 
minister,  the  late  Rev.  John  Angell  James : — Secret  canvassing — cabals, 
intrigues — the  most  disgusting  exercise  of  the  most  disgusting  tyranny 
— fires  of  contention — the  greatest  disorder  and  conftision — -peculisu* 
and  dishonourable  fickleness  of  disposition  on  the  part  of  churches, 
who  soon  grow  tired  of  the  man  they  choose — affairs  of  religious 
societies  in  Chancery — tyrannical  deacons  who  are  patrons  of  the 
living,  bibles  of  the  minister,  and  wolves  of  the  flock — ^relaxation  of 
discipline — many  churches  exhibitmg  the  spectacle  of  a  house  divided 
against  itself — schisms  at  the  time  of  choosing  a  miniBter,  and  dis- 
traction and  division."  "After  such  testimony,"  said  the  Bishop, 
"  from  a  witness  so  important  and  so  capable,  I  ma^,  I  think,  safely 
assume,  that  popular  election  will  not  find  favour  with  your  lordships 
OS  a  substitute  for  private  or  public  patronage  in  our  Church," 

Within  two  months  after  the  Bishop  had  thus  denounced  popular 
election  as  a  substitute  for  patronage,  the  House  of  Loixls  passed  u 
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Bill  for  the  entire  abolitiou  of  patronage  in  the  Scotch  establishment. 
It  was  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  the  spokesman  of  tlie 
Tory  Government,  and  strenuously  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
It  deprives  the  heritors  of  the  right  of  presentation,  but,  as  it  seems 
difficult  for  a  Peer  to  abandon  the  idea  that  a  State-livins  is  a  property 
as  well  as  a  trust,  it  provides  that  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  com- 
pensation of  a  year's  value  of  the  benefice,  but  the  largest  holder 
of  patronage,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  declines  to  receive  any  payment, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  example  will  be  followed  by  all 
others.  It  was  proposed  that  the  right  of  election  should  be  vested  in 
all  ratepayers,  but  the  suggestion  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the 
power  of  choosing  the  minister  would,  in  that  case,  be  entrusted  to 
those  who  were  utterly  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  church,  if  not 
decidedly  hostile  to  it,  and  perhaps  desirous  of  pulling  it  down.  To 
vest  it  in  the  commimicants  of  both  sexes,  would  give  rise  to  the 
scandal  of  forcing  the  sacred  communion  as  a  test  for  the  enjoyment 
of  that  which  was  a  secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  privilege,  and  it 
was  finally  settled  that  the  entire  congregation  should  enjoy  the  right 
of  voting  for  the  appointment  of  the  minister ;  that  is,  of  those  who  had 
occupied  seats  for  a  twelvemonth  before  the  vacancy.  The  object  of 
this  measure  is  to  strengthen  the  Presbyterian  Establishment  in  Scot- 
land, which,  as  it  now  comprises  only  one-third  of  the  population,  is 
felt  to  be  in  a  precarious  position,  inasmuch  as  the  argument  which 
justified  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church — ^that  it  waa  that 
of  a  minority — would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  secession  of  the  other  two-thirds,  who  now  belong  to  the 
communion  of  the  Free  Church  and  of  the  United  Presbyterians,  was 
based  on  their  opposition  to  the  principle  of  Erastianism ;  and  it  was 
considered  probable  that  the  abolition  of  State  and  private  patronage 
would  induce  many  of  them  to  return  to  the  fold  of  the  State  Church. 
The  Bill  was,  therefoi^e,  supported  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  by  400  votes  to  16,  but  the  Free  Church  repudiated 
it  by  433  to  66 ;  and  the  United  Presbyterians,  while  admitting  that 
the  appointment  of  the  minister  by  the  congregation  was  a  matter  of 
divine  right,  also  asserted  that  it  was  only  on  the  condition  of  dises- 
tablishment. The  Bill  may  be  compared  with  the  allegory  of  shutting 
tlie  stable  door  after  the  steed  is  gone ;  but  the  unanimous  adoption  of 
a  measure  which  forty  years  ago  was  scouted  with  equal  unanimity  by 
the  same  Assembly,  affords  another  confirmation  of  the  assertion  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  measure  wliich  Parliament  has 
not  at  one  time  rejected,  which  it  has  not  adopted  at  a  subsequent 
period ;  and  it  may  afford  some  consolation  to  those  who  regret  that 
Mr.  Richard's  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  25th  clause  was 
n^atived  last  month  by  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the  House. 

M. 
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''  ge  must  be  ^atn  JgainJ 

By  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Watson,  Edinburgh. 


**  Ye  must  be  bora  again.'* — Johh  iiL  7. 


There  has,  of  late,  been  great  exoitament  about  religious  matters*  and  many, 
we  haye  reason  to  know,  baye  been  immensely  benefitted.  Souls  have 
accepted  the  Gospel  message  as  true,  and  hung  their  salyation  on  it. 
Thmr  safisty  is  berebr  seoured.  But  more  than  this  is  wanted  to  the 
enlargement  of  their  views,  and  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith.  Of  a  difficult 
account  in  figures,  the  hard-pressed  student  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
answer  brought  out  to  him  by  another ;  but,  happy  as  this  would  makd 
him,  he  is  tenfold  more  happy  when  he  is  nut  in  possession,  and  hai  the 
mastery,  of  the  method  of  working  by  whion  the  problem  is  solved.  So 
here,  there  ia  joy  to  the  believing  soul  on  the  instant  of  conversion ;  bat 
how  is  his  joy  increased  when  his  intelligenoe  is  taught  to  comprehend  the 
wondrous  methotl  of  Divine  wisdom  and  ^race  in  the  connecting  of  his 
salvation  with  the  belief  of  the  Gospel  testimony.  And  this-  is  wnat  we 
aim  at  in  the  exposition  of  this  well-known  text.  If  one  bom  undsr- 
ground,  who  had  never  seen  the  light  oi  day,  were  brought  to  the  surfMe 
at  the  break  of  day,  how  would  he  be  delighted  with  the  dawn,  but  how 
much  more  when  the  ruler  of  the  day  was  fully  risen  ?  The  first  beam 
of  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  is  joyous  to  behold;  but,  with  stxpandisg 
views  of  His  glory,  there  is  a  corresponding  elevation  of  soul. 

fTlHREE  inquiries,  if  properly  entertained  and  wisely  answered, 
X     would  clearly  bring  out  the  meaning  and  force  of  these  words. 
Let  lis  put  it  in  the  singular  number. 
I.  Why  must  I  be  born  again  ? 
II.  How  must  I  be  born  again  ? 

III.  How  shall  I  know  and  assure  myself  tliat  I  am  bom  again  ? 
You  7nii8t  be  bom  again,  because,  till  then,  you  and  everyone  by 
nature  inherits  a  nature  averse  to  everything  holy,  spiritual,  and  gootl. 
The  heart  is,  above  all  things,"  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked.**  f^ 
prone  is  it  to  evil,  ao  wickedly  and  incorrigibly  evil,  that,  in  given 
circumstances,  there  is  not  a  vice  or  crime  in  the  black  catalogue  of 
humanity  which  any  man  or  woman  would  not  be  wicked  enough  to 
commit,  unless  restmined  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
conscience.  "  The  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,*'  ary 
said,  by  Holy  Scripture,  "  to  be  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually 
"  God  is  not  in  all  our  thoughts."  So  inimical  ia  the  soul  of  even' 
man  in  a  natural  state  to  the  rule  of  a  righteoua  and  holy  being,  that 
ito  interpreted  language  is  "  depart  from  ua,  for  we  deaire  not  the 
of  thy  ways."  "  There  is  none  that  understaudi^h ;  there 
seeketh  after  God ;  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ; 
her  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good, 
'^  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ;  with  their  tongue.^ 
i  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  tbw  lips  j  whose 
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luouth  is  lull  of  cursing  mid  bitterness ;  theii*  feet  are  swift  to  shed 
blood ;  destructiou  and  misery  are  in  theii*  ways,  and  the  way  of  peace 
have  they  not  known ;  there  is  no  fear  of  Grod  before  their  eyes."  A 
description  this  furnished  by  the  pen  of  inspiration ;  the  externally 
moraly  intellectual,  and  well  bred,  may  recoil  from,  deny,  and  utterly 
repudiate  the  statement ;  but  these  are  the  words  of  the  God  of  trutli ; 
they  cannot  be  set  aside.  It  may  be  allied  that  they  apply  to  men 
and  women  in  a  state  of  barbarism ;  but  why  do  they  not  equally 
apply  to  the  highest  type  of  civilized  society  ?  Simply  because  edu- 
cation and  refinement  have  spread  an  elegant  covering  over  the  dark 
and  bitter  foiuitain  of  our  nature,  or,  we  have  so  contrived  to  dam  u]) 
the  streams  and  so  manage  matters  as  to  throw  an  aspect  of  external 
decency,  and  even  beauty,  around  character,  that  we  forget  "  the  roclc 
whence  we  were  hewn  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we  were 
digged."  But  thus  it  is,  my  friends,  however  we  may  polish  the  surface, 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  searched  out  oiur  hidden  principles,  and  laid  bare 
the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  every  one  of  us.  The  testimony 
oannot  be  confuted,  and  it  is  pressed  home  upon  all  our  consciences 
as  an  abundantly  sufficient  answer  to  our  first  inquiry :  "  Why  must  I 
be  bom  again  ? "  And  I  invoke  every  individual  i^7il>orn  again  to  be 
made  wilUng  to  know  himself — ^to  be  persuaded  to  take  the  lamp  of 
the  third  chapter  of  Eomans  in  his  hand,  to  carry  it  into  the  dark  and 
silent  zeoess  of  his  iimiost  nature,  and  there,  alone,  far  from  every  eye 
but  God's,  and  every  ear  but  His,  to  let  its  light  fall  upon  the  secret 
thoughts,  and  passions,  and  lusts,  and  desires,  of  the  moml  man ;  upon 
old  human  nature's  likings  and  dislikings,  its  tastes  and  distastes,  its 
strong  aversions  and  its  ardent  affections,  above  all,  in  its  innermost 
nooks,  andj  till  now,  imthought-of  comers,  find  out  the  soul's  very 
nasoent  wishes  which  it  has  long  hidden  away,  aye,  from  itself;  they 
have  been  so  base  and  vile  that  their  glances  darting  in  upon  the  spirit 
were  wont  to  meet  at  times  with  almost  indignant  repression  of  the 
eonsoiouflness.  And  if  this  is  honestly  and  faithfully  done,  I  am 
mistaken  indeed  if,  when  you  have  finished  the  investigation,  you 
have  not  met  with  an  answer  to  your  first  inquiry,  "  Why  must  I  be 
converted,  or,  why  must  I  be  bom  again  ?  "  I  shall  be  surprised  and 
disi^pointed  if  the  matter  has  been  gone  into  and  carried  out  in  the 
impartial  spirit  of  honest  inquiry — I  shall  be  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed if  you  are  not  brought  to  your  knees  with  the  publican,  and 
to  smite  upon  your  breast  with  him,  crying,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinner,"  for  I  see  it,  I  see  it  all,  "  I  must  be  born  again." 

To  this  ignorance  of  our  tme  state  and  character,  as  before  God,  we 
assign  the  pure  indifference  of  the  generality  of  mankind  to  the 
claims  of  the  Gospel.  Against  this  sottish  ignorance  the  stream  of 
persuasive  eloquence  beats  in  vain,  as  the  billows  of  the  ocean  do 
against  the  rocks.  Men  do  not  know,  do  not  inquire,  do  not  wish  to 
loow,  what  is  in  th$m,  hence  in  vain  is  the  good  news  of  the  Gospel 
poiUDsd  into  their  ears,  for  they  do  not  require  it.  Why  should  we  be 
suxpxiscd  that  pe(^le  should  be  indifferent  to  healing  medicine  who 
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have  no  belief  that  anything  serious  is  the  matter  ?  Why  should  men 
be  warned  of  danger  who  ai-e  living  in  safety  and  security  ?  Or  why  be 
afraid  of  swelling  wrath  which  has  no  existence  ?  (!)r  why,  indeed,  should 
self-satistied  professors  allow  themselves  to  be  disturbed  by  preachers 
or  others  who  can  assm-e  themselves  of  a  good  and  solid  standing,  on  an 
irreproachable  reputation.  0,  my  hearers,  "  the  god  of  this  world  is 
all  abroad,  most  successfully  lulling  men  and  women  fast  asleep  in 
carnal  security.  Believe  it !  O,  believe  it !  Uo  at  least  be  sought,  as 
you  value  your  own  souls,  to  look  into  the  matter.  Be  not  as  poor 
insolvents  who  cannot  face  their  circumstances ;  do  get  to  know  the 
worst  of  your  case.  "  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  arise  from  the  dead, 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  life."  This  is  the  first  step  in  true  religion, 
to  know  ourselves  and  to  find  out  the  awful  must  be  "  I  must  be  bom 
again." 

II.  How  must  I  be  boni  again  ? 

Here  there  is  something  to  be^Tilearned  first  of  all,  namely,  that  the 
good  opinion  of  ouiselves,  the  trust  in  ourselves  or  in  something  to  be 
done  by  us  as  helpful  to  our  salvation  must  be  wholly  given  up.  All 
hope  from  partial  payment  of  duties  owing  to  God  and  all  leanings  to 
self-righteousness  must  be  renounced  for  ever  as  nothing  better  than 
"  rags,"  "  filthy  rags."  All  doings  of  a  religious  character,  and  all 
hopes  perching  upon,  and  clinging  to  them,  as  entitling  to  consi- 
deration before  God,  must  be  thrown  away  as  the  mere  rubbish  of  old 
legality,  which,  instead  of  being,  in  so  far,  advantageous,  prove  insur- 
mountable hindrances  for  getting  forward.  The  preparation  of  the 
new  birth,  so  to  speak,  to  which  fallen  man  ibndly  adheres  is  not  an 
introductory  work  of  the  sinner's  own — ^there  can  be  no  such  work. 
The  best  preparation  we  know  of  is  a  deep  sense  and  consciousness  of 
standing  stripped  in  the  helplessness  of  moral  nakedness  with  a  "  Woe  is 
me !  I  am  \indone ;  the  last  gleam  of  hope  from  personal  eflfort  is  in  me 
extinguished  for  ever — '  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  V  " 

And  here  comes  in  the  provision  of  the  divine  mercy  for  human 
helplessness.  As  the  sinner  has  something  to  ttnleam,  so  now  has  he 
something  to  ham  and  joyfully  accept. 

"  When  we  were  without  strength — either  to  pay,  to  do,  or  to  suffer 
for  our  sins — Christ  died  for  the  ungodly,  "  He  died,  the  ynstfor  the 
unju9ty  to  bring  us  to  God."  "  He  dies /or  our  offences,  and  rises  for 
oiu*  justificatioa"  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  for  the 
whole  world."  "  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  whose  blood  takes  away 
all  sin."  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-b^otten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have 
everlasting  life."  "  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  Him,  but 
that  He  loved  us."  "  For  our  offences  He  was  bruised,  and  with  His 
stripes  we  are  healed."  "  We  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  §ins  according  to  the  riches  of  His  grace." 

Now  here  is  what  has  to  be  learned  and  received ;  in  other  words, 
to  be  understood  and  believed — so  believed  by  the  understanding  and 
heait  as  to  re^t  the  soul  upon  without  suspicion  or  wavering ;  the  Holy 
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Spirit  the  while  clearing  the  comprehension,  and  sweetly  disposing  the 
obedient  will  to  fall  in  with  God's  plan  of  mercy,  and  to  give  up  itself 
—with  unreserved  confidence  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world — its  being, 
its  justification,  its  new  moulding  and  new  creating  power,  in  time, 
and  its  unceasing  happiness  in  eternity,  all,  all  into  the  hands  that 
were  nailed  to  the  Croas,  and  to  expect  all  from  the  work  "  finished  " 
there. 

Now,  the  new  birth  is  just  the  revolution  in  the  soul's  state,  affec* 
tions,  desires,  hopes,  and  experience  which  come  to  be  effected  throu^ 
the  moral  influence  of  the  Gospel  brought  into  contact  with  the  heart 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  under  the  hearing  or  meditating  of  the  word  of  the 
truth  .of  the  Gospel  The  process  cannot  be  detected—- cannot  be  seen 
by  the  eye ;  it  goes  forward  sometimes  more  rapidly,  almost  quick  as 
thought,  at  other  times  more  gradually,  now  one  view  of  the  truth  and 
now  another,  and  another  strikes  the  consciousness ;  the  utmost  variety 
of  sensations  on  these  subjects  struggle  in  the  soul,  as  sin,  truth, 
holiness,  judgment,  salvation,  condemnation,  eternal  life  or  death, 
present  duty,  future  well-being,  and  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the 
persons  of  the  Godhead ;  these,  and  suchlike,  glide  up  and  down 
through  the  confusion  of  thought  that  now  passes  vrithin,  but  the 
result  of  all  is  peace  in  believing — joy  in  God  through  the  reception 
of  the  atonement — spiritual  death  passes  into  spiritual  life,  darkness 
into  light,  order  out  of  confusion ;  "  Old  things  have  passed  away,  and 
all  thiugs  have  become  new."  The  discernment  and  belief  of  the 
truth  constitutes  in  small  compass,  the  new  birth.  Thus,  I  find,  says 
the  believer,  how  i^  is  I  am  bom  again.  Eternal  praise  to  the  riches 
of  the  free  and  sovereign  grace  of  the  Father,  the  love  of  the  Son,  and 
the  breathing  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  "  Tou  hath  He  quickened  who 
were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  "  Wherein  in  time  past  ye  walked 
according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  Prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  m  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience; among  whom  also  we  all  had  our  conversation  in  time 
past  in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and 
mind,  and  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath  even  as  others.  But 
God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  the  great  love  wherewith  He  loved 
us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sin,  hath  quickened  us  with  Christ, 
and  by  grace  ye  are  saved," 

Such  is  the  summing-up  of  this  great  matter  by  the  Apostle  Paul 
The  phases,  or  many-faced  aspects,  so  to  speak,  of  Christian  experience 
firom  the  first  alarm  in  the  conscience  to  the  settling  down  in  the 
peace  of  God  that  passeth  all  understanding  rising  up  through  consti- 
tutional temperament  as  defect  or  redundance  of  knowledge,  the 
power  of  prejudice,  the  habitudes  of  thought,  and.  such  like,  but  the 
facts,  lasi  by  ruiiure,  lam  again  by  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  word 
are  tiie  same  in  all;  the  lessons  the  same,  and  the  issue  of  the  instruc- 
tioQ  the  same,  and  this  leads  on  to  our  third  inquiry,  one  of  inexpres- 
sibly great  importance  to  every  honest  inquirer,  who  would  not  leave 
the  matter  of  his  eternity  in  doubt  and  perplexity. 
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III.  How  shall  I  know  and  assure  myself  that  I  am  bom  again  ? 

There  are  two  methods  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of 
this  matter.  The  first  is,  our  ottm  consciousness  of  what  has  takeri  place 
vHthin.  Ko  one^  I  take  for  granted,  ever  supposed  or  asserted  such  a 
thing  as  that  persons  may  have  been  bom  again  while  asleep  in  their 
beds.  No,  tiie  great  change  must  be,  can  only  be,  during  the  exercise 
of  an  understanding  all  alive ;  this  we  call  intuition,  or  self-evidence. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  any  one  can  pass  through  the  process  of  regeneration 
without  knowing  it.  How  can  a  man  understand  facts,  and  exercise 
himself  on  their  evidence  and  authority  without  knowing  it  ?  How 
can  it  be  possible  to  exchange  misery  for  joy,  and  blessed  hope  for 
black  despair,  and  not  know  it  ?  or  how  can  any  one  have  thrown  off 
a  burden  from  his  heart  and  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  ?  or  have  passed 
from  a  dead  and  miserable  formaHsm  into  a  lively  and  2ealous  life  of 
Christian  experience,  and  yet  have  no  cognition  of  it  ?  The  thing  is 
absurd  to  the  last  degree,  tf  a  man  believes  a  report,  he  must  knaiv 
that  he  believes  it  If  he  knows  Jesus  Christ  he  must  be  conscious 
that  he  knows,  and  if  he  loves,  he  must  know  that  he  both  knows 
and  loves  Him.  So  John  says,  "  Hereby  vx  know  that  we  are  of  the 
trodi,  and  shall  assure  our  hearts  before  him," — ie.,  assure  ourselves  by 
inwtttd  consciousness.  ''  We  have  believed  and  Imown  the  love  that 
God  hath  to  us.**  *'  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us."  "  Whom 
having  not  seen  ye  love" ;  and  why  so,  but  because  of  the  well  authen- 
ticated rsport  which  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  have  brought  us? 
Consciousness  is  the  p^mpting  power  that  deters  or  sets  us  forward 
in  everything,  and  upon  it  we  proceed  in  any  matter  with  perfect 
confidence.  But  it  is  not  the  only  evidence  to  a  man's  self  that  he  is 
bom  again,  and  it  is  weU  that  it  is  not,  for  there  are  many  cases  ever 
timung  up  of  self-deception.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  Scriptures  direct 
U8  to  another  and  emphatic  proof;  namely — secondly,  *'  The  ojetims  of 
iAe  Hfe,  takm  in  connection  with  the  moivoes  whence  they  spring^  **  By 
this  we  know  that  we  know  Him  if  we  keep  His  conmiandments. 
He  who  saith,  I  know  Him,  and  keepeth  not  His  commandments,  is  a 
Kar,  and  tiie  tmth  is  not  in  him.'*  ''  If  ye  love  Me  keep  My  command- 
ments.^ *"  He  that  loveth  Me  not,  keepeth  not  My  commandments." 
*  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  ye  keep  His  conmiandments."  '*  The 
£race  of  God  teacheth  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to 
uve  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly."  "  Every  branch  that  beared 
froit  He  pruneth,  tihat  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit."  *'  Every  branch 
that  beareth  not  fruit  He  tidcetli  away."  **  They  who  do  His  command- 
ments, have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  enter  through  the  gates  into 
the  dt^.*  These  are  they  who  keep  the  commandments  of  God  and 
the  fhith  of  Jesus.  **  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
tettrkw  than  the  fttt  of  lambs." 

When,  therefore,  a  man  desirons  of  knowing  and  bdng  sure  that  he 
is  bom  again,  combines  his  inward  experience  of  tiie  love  ti  the  tmth 
witb  his  daily  walk  and  conversation,  and  that,  thai  he  is  eonsdoosi^f 
being  jiot  the  dictate  of  ctistom,  or  loose  and  ^mexamined  opim<m»  but 
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the  native  offepring  of  his  belief  and  love ;  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  such  an  one  can  for  a  moment  question  the  reality  and  safety  of 
his  state  for  eternity.  With  every  possible  caution,  mankind  wiU 
deceive  themselves  through  the  subtle  power  of  Satanic  influence; 
hence  we  ever  need  to  invoke  the  Guardian  Angel  of  the  Covenant  to 
hold  up  Qur  goings.  Still,  the  two  grand  facts  of  inward  consciousness, 
and  eonditct  corresponding,  seem  to  oe  all  that  is  necessary  to  guide  an 
honest  inquirer  to  the  blessed  assurance  of  his  own  state  and  cnaracter 
before  God. 

1st.  There  are  some  who  tell  us  that  we  are  not  to  consult  with  evi- 
dences, and  not  to  draw  comfort  from  them,  but  from  the  truth  believed. 
These  parties  are  both  right  and  wrong ;  they  are  right  in  teaching  that 
Christian  joy  ought  not  to  be  sought  for  chiefly  in  assurance ;  but  they 
err  in  refusing  that  evidence  of  personal  salvation  should  have  n>o  place 
for  exultation  in  Christian  experience,  for  who  could  be  saved  from 
the  wrath  to  come  and  not  rejoice?  who  could  find  a  new  nature 
thrilling  within  and  not  rejoice?  Such  views  are  in  the  teeth  of 
common  sense.  To  be  glad  to  feel,  on  careful  examination,  that  we  lire 
neither  hj^ocrites  nor  self-deceivers,  but  that  God's  "  saving  health," 
as  a  remedial  medicine,  is  gradually  progressing  toward  a  perfect  cure, 
is,  at  once,  to  the  praise  of  God  and  the  dwght  of  the  Christian's 
mind. 

2nd.  Others  there  are,  whose  lofty  conceptions  of  God  and  His  law 
are  so  high,  and  their  sense  of  nothingness  in  His  presence  so  over- 
powering, and  their  timidity  such,  that  they  are  fearful  of  even  allowing 
themselves  to  indulge  a  thought  of  assurance,  yet  are  they  living 
upon  Christ,  for  "  they  are  in  Him  who  is  true.'*  It  would  be  well  for 
these  disciples  to  reflect  how  much  of  that  easily  besetting  sin  of 
imbelief  there  may  be  in'  their  hesitancy,  and  withal  to  thmk  how 
desirous  the  Lord  is  that  His  children,  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
hope  set  before  them,  should  have  "  strong  consolation.** 

3rd.  Let  souls  who  are  convicted  of  sin — ^who  know  that  they  must 
be  bom  again,  but  see  not  the  how,  let  them  ponder  the  part  of  our 
Lord's  address  to  the  ruler,  which  was,  in  effect,  telling  him  how  the 
matter  of  the  new  birth  comes  about.  It  was  a  masterly  stroke,  and 
it  anticipated  the  man's  natural  difiSculty — it  was  holding  up  a  picture 
of  the  fact,"  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life." 

4tL  In  fine,  let  every  hearer  of  the  Word  walk  solemnly  and  thought- 
fully away  from  Grod's  house,  bearing  about  with  him  this  upshot  of 
the  matter ;  it  is  clear  to  me  now  that  as  ever  I  would  be  a  pardoned 
sinner,  as  ever  I  would  be  a  justified  man,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  everlasting  life,  as  ever  I  would  escape  the  wrath  to  come, 
and  find  myself  an  indweller  in  GK>d's  city,  I  must  be  \^xii  again ;  and 
whai  it  is  and  how  it  is,  I  moreover  plainly  see.  Let  me  then  go 
home  admiringly  to  gaze  on  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  "  God 

xuanifest  in  the  flesh,  and  in  the  light  of  the  word  and  spirit  of  God 
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I  shall,  through  grace,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  I  also  have  passed 
from  death  into  life !  Take  with  you  one  word,  Why  are  you  not 
converted  ?  Is  the  God  you  are  aliens  to  unwilling  i  I  hear  HSm  say 
"  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  who 
dietL"  Is  Immanuel  unwilling  ?  1  hear  Him  cry  "  Come,  all  ye  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  I  wiU  give  you  rest."  Is  the  blessed  Holy  Spirit 
unwilling  ?  Hear  Him  "  The  Spirit  says,  Come."  "  The  Holy  Spirit, 
He  will  give  to  them  who  ask  Him."  Now,  if  the  matter  stands  so, 
who,  who  is  to  blame  if  ye  are  not  "  bom  again  "  ? 


ON  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  June,  the  bells  of  the  parish  church 
of  Bedford  rang  merrily,  the  shops  were  closed,  the  town  was 
crowded  with  visitors  from  all  parts,  flags  and  banners  floated  in 
the  wind,  bands  of  music  paraded  the  streets,  representatives  of  all 
religious  denominations  were  assembled,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
in  their  robes  of  office  walked  in  procession,  and  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  dignitaries  of   the  Church    of   England,  Dean  Stanley, 
honoured  the  assemblage  with  liis  company, — ^and  all  to  unveil  the 
statue  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  the  memory  of  the  tinker 
who  had  been  locked  up  in  Bedford  Gaol  two  centuries  before,  for  the 
crime  of  being  a  Dissenter.     In  that  gaol  he  composed  the  little  work 
which  has  immortalized  his  memory,  and  it  was  the  object  of  this 
gathering  to  do  homage  to  it.     Tliis  allegory,  upon  which  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  set  more  value  tlian  on  the  most  ordinary  of  liis  pro- 
ductions which  have  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion,  was  first  appreciated 
by  the  common  people,  whose  judgment  is  rarely  at  fault,  and 
gradually  commanded  the  attention  of  men  of  literary  distinction, 
and  has  been  the  admiration  of  our  best  authors  from  Swift  to 
Macaulay.     In  the  past  age  of  ecclesiastical  domination  it  might  have 
been  considered  treasonable  to  notice  the  labours  of  a  Dissenter,  but 
the  nineteenth  century  has  risen  superior  to  those  vulgar  prejudices  ; 
genius  is  valued  at  its  intrinsic  worth  in  whatever  association  it  may 
be  found,  and  the  '*  Immortal  Dreamer  "  is  recognised  aa  the  prince  of 
allegorists,  and  stands  in  the  same  rank  witli  the  prince  of  dramatists. 
But  he  has  obtained  a  wider  fame  than  even  Shakespeare.     While  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  is  duly  estimated  by  all  cultivated  minds,  it  has 
taken  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  midtitude.     It  is  the  greatest 
favourite  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society.    It  is  one  of  the  first 
books  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  and  the  recollection  of  it  remains 
impressed  on  their  memory  through  life.     It  is  the  most  popular  book 
in  the  English  language,  and  a  greater  number  of  editions  nave  been 
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printed  of  it  than  of  any  other  volume  after  the  Bible.  So  imivei-sal 
is  its  popularity  that  it  has  been  found  a  good  speculation  to  issue  a 
penny  edition  of  it.  It  has  been  translated  not  only  into  almost  all 
the  languages  of  Europe,  but  likewise  into  those  of  Asia,  where  the 
(iospel  has  been  sent,  and  its  celebrity  is  likely  to  be  coextensive  with 
the  triumphs  of  Christianity  in  heathen  lands.  Strange  to  say,  the 
native  Christians  of  Bengal,  belonging  to  an  unwarlike  people,  are  said 
to  Lave  contracted  a  greater  fondness  for  the  Holy  War,  which  is  likely 
to  take  the  place  in  that  community  which  the  epic  of  the  Ramayun 
has  for  centuries  occupied  among  the  Hindoos. 

Every  one  who  reads  this  brief  notice  has  read  and  admired  the 
fdlegory ;  it  would  be  superfluous,  therefore,  to  offer  any  remark  on 
it,  and  we  hasten  to  the  scene  presented  at  Bedford  on  tliis  occasion. 
All  honour  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  the  gift  of  the  statue !  but  he 
is  the  head  of  a  house  which  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  its  support 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  for  which  liis  ancestor  perished  on  the 
scaffold  in  the  days  of  Bunyan ;  and  in  erecting  a  statue  to  the  memory 
of  one  who  suffered  in  that  cause  by  a  long  incarceration,  he  has  been 
simply  following  the  traditions  of  liis  family.  The  day  chosen  for  the 
ceremony  wjis  also  most  appropriate,  the  bicentenary  of  his  release 
from  prison,  and  it  was,  moreover,  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  spot  where  the  gaol  stood.  The  mayor  invited  Lady  Augustti 
Stanley  to  unveil  the  statue,  and  the  canvas  dropped  to  the  foot  of 
the  figure ;  the  band  struck  up  the  National  Anthem,  and  cheera  arose 
from  thousands  of  spectatoi*s.  Dean  Stanley  then  addressed  the  crowd 
in  the  following  brief  and  appropriate  speech : — "  The  mayor  has  called 
on  me  to  say  a  few  words,  and  I  shall  obey  him.  The  mayor  has  done 
his  work,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  done  his,  the  sculptor  and  artist 
have  done  theii-s,  and  now  I  ask  you  to  do  yours  in  commemoration 
of  John  Bunyan.  Every  one  of  you  who  has  not  read  tlie  '  Pilgiim's 
Progress,'  if  there  be  any  such  person,  read  it  without  any  delay ;  those 
who  have  read  it  a  hundi-ed  times,  read  it  for  the  hundred  and  first 
time.  Follow  out  in  your  lives  the  lessons  which  the  '  Pilgrim's  Pix)- 
gress '  teaches,  and  then  you  will,  all  of  you,  be  better  models  of  Johii 
Bunyan  than  this  magnificent  statue  wliich  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has 


given." 


In  the  afternoon  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  when 
the  Dean  read  an  essay  on  the  times  and  labours  of  Bunyan,  which 
he  said  had  given  the  town  of  Bedford  its  chief,  and,  if  it  might  be 
Haid  without  offence,  its  only  title  to  univei'sal  and  everlasting  fame. 
This  paper,  whicl^  is  not  surpassed  in  eloquence  by  anything  Dean 
Stanley  has  ever  written,  formed  the  chief  intellectual  attraction  of 
the  day.  Alluding  to  the  localities  which  have  been  rendered  ever 
niemoiable  by  Bunyan  associations,  he  said, "  The  cottage,  or  what 
niight  have  been  the  cottage  of  his  early  home ;  the  venerable  church 
where  first  he  joined  in  the  prayers  of  our  public  worship ;  the  massive 
tower  whose  bells  he  so  lustily  rang ;  the  village  gi'een  whereon  he 
played  his  rustic  games,  and  was  haunted  by  his  terrific  dreams ;  the 
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puddles  on  the  road  on  which  he  thought  to  try  his  miracles,  aU  these 
are  vntix  you  stilL  ....  Most  fitting  it  is  that  St  Peter's  Green,  at 
Bedford,  should  in  this  way  have  been  annexed  to  the  Poets'  Comer 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  should  contain  that  one  eflSgy  which 
England  possesses  of  the  first  of  human  allegorists.  Claim  him, 
citizens  of  Bedfoi*d  and  inhabitants  of  Bedfordshire,  claim  him  as 
your  own.  It  is  the  strength  of  a  county  and  of  a  town  to  have  its 
famous  men  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  They  are  the  links  by 
which  you  are  bound  to  the  history  of  your  country,  and  by  which 
the  whole  consciousness  of  a  great  nation  is  bound  together.  .  .  . 
You  have  become  immortal  through  him ;  take  care  that  his  glory 
never  fades  away  amongst  you."  .  .  .  Then  alluding  to  the 
denomination  to  which  Bunyan  belonged,  he  said,  '*  It  has  numbered 
on  its  roll  many  illustrious  names ;  a  Havelock  among  its  soldiers — 
and  the  name  was  received  with  loud  applause, — a  Carey  and  a  Marsh- 
man  among  its  missionaries,  and  a  Bobert  Hall  among  its  preachers,  I 
speak  now  only  of  the  dead ;  but  neither  among  the  dead  nor  the 
living  who  have  adorned  the  Baptist  name,  is  there  any  before  whom 
all  other  churches  bow  their  heads  so  reverently  as  he  who  in  this 
place  derived  his  chief  spiritual  inspirations.  You  all  remember 
Lord  Macaulay's  saying  that  the  17th  century  produced  in  England 
only  two  men  of  original  genius.  These  were  both  Nonconformists ; 
the  one  was  John  Milton,  the  other  was  John  Bunyan.  I  will 
ventme  to  add  to  this  remark,  that  the  whole  of  English  literature  has 
produced  only  two  works  of  univeraal  popularity,  and  both  of  these 
also  were  by  Nonconformists ;  one  is  the  work  of  a  Presbyterian 
journalist,  and  it  is  called  '  Kobinson  Crusoe,'  and  the  other  is  the 
work  of  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  its  name  is  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress/ 
Every  time  we  open  those  well-known  pages,  or  look  at  that  memor- 
able face,  they  remind  us  Churchmen  that  Nonconformists  have  their 
own  splendid  literature.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  delights  of 
that  charming  volume  that,  when  we  open  it,  all  questions  of  Con- 
formity and  Nonconformity,  of  Baptist  and  Paedobaptist,  even  of 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  are  left  far  behind.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books 
which  acts  as  a  religious  bond  to  the  whole  of  English  Christendom. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  has  struck  a  chord  that  vibrates 
equally  among  the  humblest  peasants,  and  the  most  fastidious 
critics." 

Tlien,  alluding  to  the  assemblage  of  all  denominations  around  the 
statue,  he  said,  "  We  see  at  the  long  distance  of  two  hundi'ed  years 
from  the  cave  of  a  giant,  who,  in  Bunyan's  time,  was  very  stout- 
heaited.  His  name  was  old  Intolerance,  a  giant  who,  first  under  the 
Commonwealth  could  not  bear  with  the  preaching  of  an  illiterate 
tinker,  and  an  unordained  minister,  and  then,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Episcopal  cleigy,  shut  him  uj)  for  twelve  yeara  in  Bedford  Gaol.  All 
tliis  is  dead  and  gone  for  ever."  This  was  received  with  a  round  of 
applause,  on  which  the  Dean  exclaimed- — "  Don't  be  too  jubilant — the 
olcl  giant  is  still  alive.    He  may  be  seen  in  many  shapes,  on  all  sides, 
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and  with  many  voices.  The  spirit  of  burning,  and  the  spirit  of  judg- 
ment have  not,  as  some  lament,  altogether  departed  from  matikioa, 
either  from  Churchmen  or  from  Nonconformists,  but  his  joints  are 
very  stiff  and  crazy/'  That  he  was  still  alive,  and  by  no  means  so 
very  feeble,  the  Dean  has  had  abundant  proof  in  the  obloquy  which 
has  been  heaped  on  him  for  the  part  he  nas  taken  on  this  occasion, 
as  well  as  on  others,  and  more  especially  in  the  storm  of  lusses  with 
whidi  his  name  was  assailed,  when  it  was  mentioned  the  other  night 
at  the  meeting  of  Eitualistic  clergy  and  laity,  at  St.  James's,  noticed 
in  another  page.  The  contrast  between  the  period  when  Bunyan  was 
locked  up  in  gaol  for  Nonconformity,  and  the  present  time  when  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  is  among  the  foremost  to  do  honour  to 
his  memory,  is  matter  of-  high  congratulation,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  spirit  of  tolerance  is  making  satisfactory  progress, 
which  will  be  accelerated  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  mutual,  and 
Dissenters  and  Churchmen  approach  each  other  with  friendly  feelings 
on  the  basis  of  loyalty  to  their  common  Master.  We  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  Bunyan  as  a  Baptist,  but  it  is  his  supreme  distinction  to 
be  so  completely  identified  with  the  glories  of  our  national  literature, 
that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  revel  in  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,*'  ever  thinks  of  inquiring  to  what  denomination  he 
belonged.  K. 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Bill. — The  House  of  Lords 
has  been  engaged  for  many  weeks  in  debating  the  Bill  brought  in  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  "  the  better  administration  of  the 
laws  respecting  the  regulation  of  public  worship,"  but  it  was  found  to 
be  impracticable.  It  empowered  the  Bishop,  upon  a  representation 
from  three  parishioners  or  other  persons  named  in  it,  to  issue  a 
monition  to  any  clergyman  whose  proceedings  were  impugned  to  desist 
from  them,  and  he  was  required  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  this 
charge  until  the  decision  of  the  diocesan  was  reversed  on  appeal  Not 
to  speak  of  the  cost  of  such  an  appeal,  the  power  thus  conferred  on  the 
Bishop  would  liave  completely  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  clergy, 
and  enabled  him  to  dictate  the  mode  in  which  the  services  should  be  per- 
formed in  every  parish ;  and  hence  the  Bill  was  not  inaptly  described  by 
Canon  Girdlestone  as  an  Act  for  increasing  the  power  of  Archbishops 
and  Bishops.  It  was  also  proj)osed  to  establish  twenty  or  thirty 
diocesan  courts,  under  the  presidency  of  a  barrister  of  second  rank  as 
Chancellor,  but  it  was  felt  that  this  would  only  make  the  confusion 
wliich  pervades  the  Church  more  confounded.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
therefore,  kindly  took  the  Bill  in  hand,  and  so  conqJetely  remodelled 
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it  that  it  was  no  longer  the  same  measure.  He  proposed  to  substitute 
for  these  numerous  courts  one  in  each  province  under  a  judge  of  the 
highest  standingat  £4,000  a-year^  who  should  takecognizance  of  all  cases 
of  non-compliance  with  the  rubric,  either  by  omission  or  commission, 
which  were  referred  to  him  by  the  Bishop,  and  whose  judgment  should 
be  final  unless  it  was  reversed  on  appeal  by  the  Imperial  Court  to  be 
inaugurated  on  the  2nd  November  next.  But  many  of  the  rubrics  are 
of  uncertain  interpretation,  and  a  still  greater  number  are  obsolete, 
though,  as  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  asserted,  "  they  are  all  un- 
questionable law,"  and  the  Bishops  have  themselves  acknowledged, 
what  indeed  is  palpable  to  everyone,  that  the  ecclesiastical  laws  are, 
in  parts,  so  confused,  so  antiquated,  so  impossible,  that  to  attempt  to 
enforce  them  all  round  would  be  an  act  of  madness.  The  Bishop 
is  therefore  to  use  lus  own  judgment  as  to  the  complaints  he  wiU  remit 
or  decline  to  remit  to  the  cognizance  of  the  judge ;  and  this  opens  a 
wide  field  for  the  indulgence  of  his  own  feelings.  Bishops  are  as 
much  party  men  as  others,  and  while  one  would  refrain  from  visiting 
the  omissions  of  the  Evangelical  party  and  come  down  upon  the 
Bitualists,  others  would  take  a  different  course,  and  the  distraction  in 
the  Church  would  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  The  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, therefore,  proposed  to  establish  a  neutral  zone,  which  the 
legal  authorities  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  invade,  and  to  provide 
that  the  Bitualists  should  not  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  certain  of  the 
innovations  which  they  had  made  in  the  ritual,  and  that  the  Low 
Church  party  should  be  permitted  with  equal  impunity  to  continue 
to  disr^ard  some  of  those  directions  of  the  rubric  which  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  neglecting.  But  tlie  Bishop  was  speedily  con- 
strained to  withdraw  this  proposition,  because  he  found  that  "  every 
clergyman  wished  that  there  should  be  exceptions  in  favour  of  the 
practices  in  which  he  himself  indulged,  but  objected  to  include  those 
of  his  neighbours  in  his  list  Everyone  was  equally  anxious  to  be 
himself  excluded  from  prosecution,  and  equally  jealous  of  the  power 
of  prosecuting  his  neighbour."  The  Bishop's  readiness  to  drop  his 
clause  was  probably  strengthened  when  he  found  Lord  Cairns  pro- 
posing to  include  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  zone,  and  to  enact  that 
"  no  civil  penalties  should  be  enforced  for  the  non-user  of  that  creed," 
and  to  this  the  Bishop  was  not  disposed  to  consent  The  Bill  will 
therefore  go  down  to  the  Commons  without  this  qualification,  which 
alone  could  have  rendered  it  palatable.  The  new  courts  can  admit  of 
no  compromise,  but  will  necessarily  be  required  to  enforce  the  existing 
law  in  all  strictness,  and  the  state  of  things  in  the  Church  wiU 
apparently  be  rendered  insupportable.  There  is  no  little  probability 
that  the  Bill  may  be  thrown  out,  unless  the  Ministry  should  bring 
their  majority  to  bear  upon  it ;  but  as  it  is  not  their  own  measure,  they 
may  possibly  allow  it  to  be  considered  an  open  question. 

This  Bill  is  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  Bitualism  and  the  Bomish 
tendencies  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  clergy ;  and  a  meeting  was 
held  of  the  High  Church  and  Ritualist  party  a  fortnight  ago,  in  St 
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James's  Hall,  headed  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wood,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Halifax,  and  Dr.  Pusey,  to  protest  against  the  Bill.   There  was  a  small 
sprinkling  of  peers,  but  the  bulk  of  the  assembly  consisted  of  clergy- 
men.   The  room  was  crammed  in  every  part,  and  the  speeches  were 
prolonged  to  midnight    Admission  was  by  tickets,  and  the  meeting 
was  unanimous  and  enthusiastic.    The  assembled  clergy  and  laity 
asserted  that  the  "  Purchas  "  judgment,  though  passed  by  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  kingdom,  was  not  law,  and  was  not  entitled 
to  their  obedience ;  that  it  was  a  sin  to  say  that  the  ritual  and  cere- 
monial ornaments  against  which  the  Bill  is  directed,  were  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  Church ;  that  whatever  was  not  expressly  abrogated  in 
the  second  year  of  Edward  the  6th  was  lawful  and  proper  at  the 
present  time ;  that  any  alterations  or  i-evisions  which  might  be  neces- 
sary in  the  rubrics  were  to  be  efiPeeted  through  the  Convocation  or 
the  Synods  of  the  Church  alone,  and  that  Parliament  was  bound  to  give 
effect  to  their  decisions ;  and  also  that  Parliament  had  no  longer  any 
right  to  a  voice  in  an}rthing  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  since 
there  were  half-a-dozen  Jews  in  it.     Declarations  to  this  effect  have 
been  signed  by  nine  hundred  of  the  clergy,  and  upon  these  grounds 
the  Bitualist  and  Bomanizing  party  is  determined  to  take  its  stand. 
That  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  will  never  relinquish  the  absolute 
control  it  has  exercised  for  centuries  over  the  Church  established  by 
its  authority,  will  not  of  course  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt 

Bevision  of  the  Bubkic. — Some  time  back  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  obtained  permission  of  the  Crown  to  refer  the  report  of 
the  Commission  appointed  to  revise  the  rubrics  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Houses  of  Convocation,  but  only  a  few  alterations  were  suggested, 
and  the  work  was  undertaken  in  a  prefunctory  manner.  The  Arch  • 
bishop  has  now  obtained  "  letters  of  business  "  to  the  Convocation  to 
authorise  them  to  resume  these  labours.  The  two  Houses  wiU  thei'e- 
fore  enga^  in  this  perilous  undertaking,  for  in  the  present  temper  of 
ecclesiastic  feeling,  while  the  Church  Association  continues  to  prosecute 
the  Bitualists,  and  the  Bitualists  can  scarcely  find  language  strong 
enough  to  denounce  the  Low  Church  party,  it  cannot  but  be  con- 
sidered a  perilous  venture.  What  are  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
the  Lower  House  on  the  questions  which  now  agitate  the  Church,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Pusey  at  the  meeting,  that 
if  the  Archbishop's  Bill  had  been  referred  to  Convocation  nothing 
more  would  have  been  heard  of  it.  We  may  therefore  anticipate  the 
direction  which  the  revision  is  likely  to  take,  and  judge  how  far  it  is 
likely  to  have  a  healing  effect  The  decision  of  the  House  will  please 
no  party,  and  receive  no  confidence,  even  if  it  should  be  treated  with 
common  respect,  which  is  doubtful.  Convocation  represents  neither 
the  clergy  nor  the  laity  of  the  Established  Church.  "  It  has  no  more 
claim,"  says  the  Times,  "  to  represent  the  Church  of  England  than  the 
excellent  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Paul  s  to  represent  the  diocese  of 
London.    Could  we  imagine  a  Government  so  infatuated  as  to  press 
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upon  Parliament  the  decisions  of  a  body  in  its  present  foTm<-*'SO 
utterly  destitute  of  a  popular  or  representative  cbaiacter — ^the  only 
consequence  would  be  a  sudden  and  violent  burst  of  antag^mism.'' 
Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  the  Lower  House  upon  any 
rubrical  question,  it  will  not  embody  the  views  of  the  national  estabUsh* 
nient ;  it  wUl  be  simply  the  opinion  of  22  deans,  and  53  archdeacons, 
24  canons,  and  the  44  proctors  who  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
20,000  clergy  of  the  Church.  As  an  ecclesiastical  synod  it  lacks  every 
element  of  strength,  and  has  always  been  treated  with  contempt  by 
the  laity  ever  since  it  obtained  pennission  of  the  Crown  to  assemble, 
after  it  had  been  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half.  It  is  out  of  haimony  with  the  state  of  society. 
A  House  of  Commons  chosen  upon  the  principle  wliich  regulated 
elections  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  would  be  as  unfit  to  govern 
England  in  the  present  day,  as  the  Convocation,  as  now  constituted, 
is  unsuited  to  regulate  and  govern  the  Church.  The  Archbishop  must 
go  much  farther  and  bring  in  a  sweeping  Reform  BiU,  and  thoroughly 
reconstruct  the  Convocation.  It  must  be  a  popular  institution  before 
he  can  expect  any  good  from  its  labours,  and  even  then  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  antagonism  of  the  difl'erent  sections  of  the  Church 
defeat  every  attempt  at  union,  and  that  it  will  eventually  be  dis- 
integrated, even  without  the  assistance  of  the  Liberation  Society. 
The  Bishop  of  London  has  brought  in  a  Bill  to  empower  the  Queen  in 
Council  to  give  effect  to  ecclesiastical  schemes  which  have  been  re- 
commended by  Convocation,  after  they  have  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  not  objected  to.  This  would  be  a  constitutional  change  of 
almost  as  deep  import  as  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  It  would  take  the 
initiative  of  all  questions  of  Church  Grovemment  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  leaving  it  only  a  veto,  wliich  it  might  often  be  too  indifferent 
or  too  indolent  to  exercise,  and  it  would  increase  the  social  and 
political  power  of  the  EstabUshment  to  a  perilous  ex,tent 

The  25th  Clause. — On  the  10th  Jime  Mr.  Richards  brought  forward 
his  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  25th  Clause  of  the  Education  Act,  and  it 
was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  throe  to  one — 373  to  128.  We  have 
repeatedly  noticed  the  subject,  which  has  been  agitating  the  country 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  we  must  now  consider  it  foloed  up  during 
the  life  of  the  present  Parliament,  but  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  it  will  be  repealed  at  no  very  distant  period,  and  that  these 
gregarious  votes  will  pass  over  to  the  other  side.  We  may  remind  the 
reader  of  the  nature  of  the  case  in  a  few  words.  The  School  Board 
schools,  supported  by  parish  rates,  are  interdicted  the  use  of  any 
creeds,  catechisms,  or  formulas  belonging  to  any  denomination.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Voluntary  schools,  as  they  are  technically  called, 
which  are  exclusively  under  the  clergy,  and  are  supported  by  grants 
from  the  Treasury,  inculcate  the  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  use  its  creeds  and  catechisms.  Wherever  a  School 
Board  is  established,  the  childi^en  may  be.  compelled  to  attend  school ; 
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but  as  many  of  the  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  fees,  the  Education 
Act  provides  that  when  they  attend  a  Board  school,  their  fees  shall  bo 
remitted;  and  when  they  attend  a  Denominational  school,  the  fees 
shall  be  taken  out  of  the  rates ;  and  it  is  to  this  rule,  embodied  in  the 
25th  Clause,  that  such  strong  objections  have  been  raised  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  by  those  who  consider  that  parish  rates 
ought  not  to  be  employed  to  supplement  the  Treasury  gi*ants  to  the 
denominational  schools.  As  in  the  case  of  church-rates,  it  is  not  the 
amount  which  causes  this  irritation,  but  the  principle  involved  in  it. 
The  sum  wliich  the  Boards  were  required  tlius  to  contribute,  in  1872, 
was  about  £5,000 ;  last  year  it  was  reduced  to  £4,000 ;  and  in  the 
present  year  it  has  come  down  to  £2,000.  The  experience  of  the  last 
three  yeara  has  taught  us  that  compulsion  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  children ;  but  it  would  manifestly  be  unjust  to  use 
it  when  the  parent  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  fees.  When  the  poor  parent 
selects  to  send  his  child  to  a  School  Board  school,  the  fee  is  remitted ; 
but  unless  it  is  equally  remitted,  or  otherwise  provided  for,  if  he 
should  prefer  a  Denominational  school,  he  will  be  constrained — in 
oixler  to  avoid  a  penalty — to  send  his  child  to  theBoaixi  school,  thougli 
he  disapproved  of  it ;  and  this  wiU  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science ;  to  prevent  this  wrong,  the  denominational  school  is  authorised 
to  come  to  the  parish  for  the  fee,  when  the  parent  states  that  ho 
is  too  poor  to  pay  it  himself.  Mr.  Forater  said  that  "  it  would  have 
been  a  very  unwise  policy  for  the  friends  of  those  schools  to  encounter, 
for  so  trilling  an  object,  all  the  bitterness  and  heart-burnings  which 
had  been  created  on  the  subject.  The  fact  was  that  the  clause  was 
proposed  because  it  was  thought  that  it  would  serve  two  objects — 
first,  to  get  the  children  to  school  when  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
gone  there,  and  in  the  second  place  to  take  away  from  the  parents  any 
reasonable  excuse  for  not  sending  them."  What  is  wanted,  therefore, 
is  just  £2,000  to  pay  the  denominational  schools,  and,  if  this  siuu 
can  be  found,  the  conscience  of  the  poor  man  will  be  protected,  the 
denominationalists  will  not  require  to  come  down  on  the  rates,  the 
25th  Clause  will  be  superseded,  and  all  sects  will  be  able  to  unite 
harmoniously  in  the  work  of  education.  Now,  these  denominational 
schools  are  subsidized  by  the  State,  and  have,  according  to  Lord  F. 
Cavendish,  had  their  grants  increased  from  £700,000  to  nearly  a 
million  a  year.  Is  it  impossible  to  provide  what  Mr.  Forster  calls  tlie 
trifling  amount  which  is  needed  out  of  this  large  subsidy  ?  It  would 
only  be  an  infinitessimal  fraction  of  the  million.  If  tliat  be  impossible, 
cannot  the  £2,000  be  obtained  by  contributions  from  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  with  their  countless  wealth,  more  especially 
when  the  object  to  be  promoted  is  to  strengthen  the  Church  by  training 
up  the  children  in  its  doct.ines  and  creeds,  and  teaching  its  catechism. 
What  principle. would  be  violated  by  ordaining  that  if  an  indigent 
parent  chose  a  denominational  school,  tlie  fees  should  be  remitted, 
just  as  they  would  be  if  he  chose  a  Board  school  ? 

Lord  Sandon,  Mr.  Forster*s  successor,  followed  in  his  wake,  and 
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declared  that  Government  would  not  do  anything  to  take  away  or 
diminish  the  right  of  the  parent  to  choose  the|8chool  to  which  his  child 
should  go,  that  this  right  could  only  be  maintained  by  ntiaking  the 
parish  pay  his  school  fee,  and  that  Government  would  under  no  cir- 
cumstances give  way.  Another  reason  which  induced  liim  to  resist 
the  abrogation  of  the  25th  clause,  was  the  very  bad  company  in  which 
Mr.  Eichard's  Bill  appealed ;  it  was  only  a  step  in  a  scheme  for  a  great 
alteration  of  the  whole  system  of  education ;  part  of  a  great  scheme,  the 
regular  scheme  of  the  league.  The  new  Minister  of  public  instruction 
would  do  well  to  give  a  little  more  attention  to  the  verification  of  his 
facts,  for  he  is  giievously  at  fault.  The  plan  of  the  League  necessarily 
involves  the  repeal  of  the  25th  clause,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  those 
who  are  for  the  repeal  are  necessarily  the  advocates  of  secular  educa- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  great  majority  of  those  who,  as  imdenomi- 
nationalists,  press  for  its  abrogation,  utterly  repudiate  the  secularization 
of  instruction,  and  are  as  eager  for  the  combination  of  religious  with 
secular  teaching  as  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  obnoxious  clause. 
It  is,  however,  in  vain  to  attempt  to  reason  upon  the  matter ;  the 
Ministiy  has  a  majority  of  fifty,  and  the  Ministry  has  resolved  to  resist 
the  repeal.  The  question  must  lie  over  for  the  present ;  but  there 
is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  the  time  cannot  fail  to  come  round  when 
it  will  be  considered  incredible  that  in  the  year  1873,  three  hundred 
and  seventy-three  of  the  legislatora  of  Great  Britain  should  have 
deliberately  resolved  to  prolong  the  distraction  of  society,  and  to  allow 
every  School  Board  election  to  become  an  internecine  conflict,  for  the 
l^altiy  sum  of  £2,000.  In  the  division,  the  only  two  members  of  the 
late  Government  who  voted  for  maintaining  the  clause  were  Mr. 
KnatchbuU-Hugessen  and  Mr.  Forster,  while  four  of  the  Cabinet 
ministers,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Lord  Harting- 
ton,  and  no  less  than  eight  members  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Baxter, 
Dr.  Playfair,  Mr.  A.  Peel,  Mr.  Grant  Duflf,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr.  Lefevre,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  Mr.  Adam  voted  for  its  repeal.  We 
are  thus  enabled  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Forster  was  the  great  obstacle 
in  the  late  Cabinet  to  the  repeal  of  the  clause,  and  it  is  to  his  dogged 
determination  never  to  give  way  that  the  coimtry  is  indebted  for  the 
continued  infliction  of  this  clause  with  aU  "  its  bitterness  and  heart- 
burning." 
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Dkjyxrt  akd  Deyxiopmsnt  of  Chbistiak  Dootrink.  The  Fifth 
Series  of  the  Cimninghani  Lectures.  By  Robibt  Raint»  D.D. 
Edinburgh:  T.  ft  T.  Clark.     1874. 

Dr.  Baint  is  one  of  the  few  living  theologians  of  Sootland,  who  can  justly 
take  rank  with  the  great  leaders  of  the  Disruption,  and  his  recent  elevation  to 
the  Prindpalahip  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  as  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Caadlishy  is  but  one  among  many  proofiB  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  is 
generally  held.  His  "  Cunninjgham  licctures  *'  which  now  lie  before  us,  will 
certainly  sustain  and  extend  his  well-earned  reputation.  They  are  on  a  subject 
of  great  practical  importance,  and  embody  the  results  of  earnest  independent 
thought,  aided  by  competent  scholarship,  and  a  style  of  singular  freshness  and 
force.  Amid  the  prevalent  laxity  of  tneological  belief,  and  the  ''  sublime  " 
indifference  to  Christian  do^ma,  it  is  delightful  to  come  into  contact  with  a  clear 
and  vigorous  thinker,  who  is  fcdly  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  position, 
and  wno  writes,  not  for  mere  passing  effect,  not  for  temporary  applause,  but 
with  a  manifest  desire  to  pierce  to  the  heart  of  his  subject— to  place  it  in  a 
clearer  and  more  comprehensive  light,  and  to  render  it  subservient  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  spiritual  life.  Dr.  Rainy  has  entered  on  this  discussion 
in  a  manner  that  must  command  universal  respect.  His  strong  personal 
convictions  do  not  render  him  blind  to  the  excellencies  or  the  strong^  points  of 
his  opponents,  nor  does  he  ever  indul^  in  unjust  or  ungenerous  criticism.  His 
tone  throughout  is  characterised  b^  judicial  fairness  and  candour,  and  even 
those  who  cannot  accept  his  conclusions,  will  read  lus  lectures  with  satisfaction 
and  pleasure. 

The  cry  against  doctrine  is  as  soperficial  as  it  is  false,  and  betrays  an  utter, 
misconception  both  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  necessities  of  man. 
We  are  urged  to  be  as  rigorous  as  we  ean  m  our  study  of  the  sciences — to 
formulate  as  accurately  as  possible  the  results  of  our  study,  and  to  reject  fh)m 
our  definitions  tiie  skghest  logical  inaccuracv.  To  the  excellence  men  have 
attained  in  these  respects,  are  attributed  the  best  and  most  striking  achieve- 
ments of  modem  tJiought,  and  yet,  when  we  enter  the  domain  of  theology,  and 
employ  a  similar  meuiod,  we  ^  are  at  once  set  down  as  hard  and  narrow 
dosmatists ;  told  that  we  quite  misunderstand  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
and  that  system  is  utterly  out  of  place.  We  are,  therefbre,  glad  to  listen  to  a 
voice  of  protest  so  manly  and  effective  as  Dr.  Rainy's,  and  can  assure  our 
readers  that  ti^ey  will  find  in  these  paees  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the 
author's  position  against  the  loose  mdiscriminate  and  sentimental  thought 
which  is  now  so  much  in  vogue. 

He  first  of  all  shows  the  manner  in  which  doctrine  was  delivered  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testfunents  respectively,  tracine  very  clearly  the  progress  of  revela- 
tion. This  occupies  two  lectures.^  Then  he  proves  that  the  utterance  of  doctrine 
is  a  necessary  function  of  the  believing  mind.  Revelation  cannot  leave  a  man 
passive — **  it  sets  lum  in  motion,"  and  among  the  other  faculties,  those  which 
deal  with  truth  are  called  out.  Again,  **  doctrine  is  the  human  echo  to  the 
divine  voice,  the  human  response  to  the  divine  message,  the  human  confession 
of  the  divine  sifb.  It  ia  our  holding  up  as  ours,  the  truth  made  ours,  which 
the  FatJier  of  Lights  delivered  to  us  as  His."  The  objections  to  doctrine 
drawn  f^m  tlie  unsystematic  form  of  Scripture,  and  from  the  limits  of  human 
thought,  are  admirably  refuted  in  the  second  part  of  Lecture  17. 

The  development  of  doctrine  is  next  dwelt  upon.  Dr.  Rainy  not  onlv  allows, 
but  contends,  for  a  development  as  indispensable  to  the  Churons  life.  But  there 
is  a  true  and  a  false  development.  Whatever  of  truth  there  is  in  the  opposite, 
and  yet  kindred  positions  of  Nationalists  on  the  one  hand,  and  Romaniits,  like 
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John  Henry  Newman,  on  the  other,  he  recognises  and  brings  into  prominence. 
But  he  also  points  out  their  inyalidity.  ^s  own  position  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  paragraph : — 

''It  is  yery  commonly  taken  for  granted,  in  a  ^nerai  way,  that  if  there  is 
such  a  thine  as  legitimate  deyelopment,  the  starting-point  must  be  the  com- 
pleted Bevelation  as  delivered  by  apostolic  men.  As  soon  as  this  is  assumed, 
all  the  difficulties  are  at  once  present  in  full  force.  .  .  .  fiut  the  troth  is 
that  the  deyelopment  does  not  start  from  the  completed  Beyelation ;  that  would 
be  a  lofty  starting-point  indeed.  It  starts  from  the  measure  of  understanding 
which  the  Church  had  of  the  Eeyelation  at  the  time  when  apostolic  guidance 
ended ;  it  starts  from  the  measure  of  attainment  in  knowledge  of  the  meaning, 
scope,  and  connection  of  the  truth ;  from  the  thoughts  whicn  the  Church  th^ 
haa  of  the  truth  set  forth  in  apostolic  teaching,  and  embodied  with  other 
elements  in  the  Scriptures.  There  is  a  connection  between  these  two — the 
completed  Beyelation,  and  the  Cdiuroh'a  attainment  in  knowledge  bv  the  means 
of  it ;  but  there  is  a  yery  great  difTerence  between  them,  which  it  is  quite 
wonderful  to  see  so  little  appreciated  by  some  who  write  on  these  sulnects.  Do 
men  really  suppose  that  the  early  Church,  as  it  passed  out  of  the  aposue*B  hands, 
had  actually  received  into  its  mind  the  doctrinal  fulness  of  the  Scriptures  P 
The  difference  between  the  completed  Eeyelation,  and  the  Church's  apprehension 
of  it,  was  as  fftBaX  as  that  between  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  the  refleotion 
of  it  in  some  imperfectly-polished  surface,  that  gpives  it  back  again  really,  con- 
stantly, but  with  a  dipainished,  imperfect,  wavering  lustre." 

Hie  necessity  of  deyelopment  bom  this  starting-point  is  forcibly  shown.  It 
arises  from  the  simple  successive  existence  of  different  venerations,  from  the 
collimon  of  the  faith  with  pre-existing  opinions  and  wiui  heresies,  while  it  is 
provided  for  by  the  very  structure  of  Eeyelation. 

The  last  matter  discussed  is  Creeds.  We  cannot  assent  to  all  that  Dr.  Bainy 
has  written  concerning  them,  but  he  has  written  calmly  and  dispassionately, 
with  the  most  perfect  freedom  from  the  spirit  of  a  partisan.  If  creeds  were 
used  as  wiseljr  and  justiy  as  Dr.  Eainy  would  have  them  used,  one  half  of  the 
objections  wmch  have  been  ureed  agamst  them  would  never  be  heard  of.   , 

We  have  been  able  to  give  out  a  bare  outline  of  a  deeply  interesting  and 
suggestive  volume  on  a  subject  of  primary  importance,  but  we  trust  that  many 
of  our  readers  will  peruse  it  for  themselves. 


Lange's  Cohhektabt  on  Holy  Sc&iFTiraE.  I.  The  Psalms.  By  Cabl 
Bekbthabd  Moll,  D.D.  II.  The  Minob  P&ophetb.  Edited  by 
Philip  ScHAFF,  D.D.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Olaric.     1874. 

No  theological  library  can  be  considered  comnlete  without  Lange^s  Bibdwerlc. 
As  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark,  its  worth  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  any  single  merit  which  stands  out  conspicuously,  as  in  an  hannonious 
combination  of  almost  all  the  excellencies  we  can  name.  It  is  valuable  alike 
for  its  criticism  and  translation  of  the  text  s  its  exegesis ;  its  doctrinal  and 
ethical  sections ;  and  its  homiletical  hints ;  so  that  if  we  were  shut  up  to  the 
use  of  one  commentary  only,  especially  on  the  Old  Testament,  Lange  would 
decidedly  be  our  dhoice.  Dr.  Schaff  pronounces  Moll's  Commentair  on  the 
Psalms  ''  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Langt^s  Bibelwerk,  especially  in  the  Doctrinal 
and  Ethical  Sections.*'  ^  And  he  is  undoubtedly  right.  It  is  truly  a  suggestive 
and  helpful  book,  one  in  which  a  thoughtful  student  of  Scripture  will  take  a 
keen  dSight.  And  if  Moll's  contributions  are  valuable  in  themselves,  their 
worth  is  yery  greatly  increased  by  the  numerous  additions  from  Englidi  and 
AmeriQan  sources.  The  new  translation  at  the  end  of  the  volume  fumiahed  1^ 
*'  the  veteran  Hebrew  scholar,**  Dr.  Conant,  of  Brooklyn,  distinguiahed  as  it  is 
by  accuracy  of  scholarahip  and  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Hebrew  oziginal,  is 
itself  a  work  of  the  highest  order,  while  nothing  can  surpass  in  terseness  and 
force  the  brief  phikfogical  notes  appended  to  the  tracslatioii  by  tite  same 
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aaihor.  MolPs  exegesis  i^  correct  and  forcible,  but  in  many  oases  too  brief. 
This  defect,  bowever,  is  admirably  supplied  by  tbe  notes  of  the  translators,  and 
the  oc^ious  references  to  the  commentaries  of  Hupfield,  Ewald,  Delitzscb, 
Ferpwne^  &c.,  so  that,  as  edited  by  Dr.  Sclia£P,  the  work  is  as  complete  in  this 
section  as  in  the  Doctrinal  and  EUiical. 

The  volume  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  is  not  entirely  the  work  of  Dr.  Lange's 
Gmrman  coUaborateurs,  The  commentaries  on  the  nme  earlier  Prophets  were 
written  by  Professors  Eleinbert  and  SchmoUer,  but  those  on  the  three  later 
ones  (Hagsai,  Zeohariah,  and  MaJaobn  have  been  prejuured  by  Professors 
McCardy,  Quunbers,  and  Packard.  A  General  Introduction  to  the  Propbetic 
Writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  special  reference  to  the  Minor  Prophets, 
has  been  supplied  by  Dr.  Elliott,  of  Chicago.  This  dissertation  is  remarkable, 
not  so  much  ror  originality  as  for  thorougmiess  and  comprehensiveness.  E^ery 
point  of  interest  is  touched  upon, — the  meaning  of  tbe  word  prophet»  the  pro- 
phetical institution  and  oraer,  the  object  of  prophecy,  its  structure,  the 
various  schools  of  prophetical  interpretation  and  the  principles  by  which  they 
are  respectively  distinguished,  and  various  other  important  matters.  Dr.  Elliott 
has  evidently  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  whole  literature  of  tbe  subject, 
his  discussion  is  marked  by  great  breadth  and  sobriety  of  judgment,  and,  as  a 
rule,  we  can  heartil;^  accept  nis  conclusions.  His  position  is  not  unsimilar  to 
that  of  Principal  Fairbaim,  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the  safest  and  most  trustworthy 
guides  of  our  age.  The  special  introductions  to  each  book,  treating  of  the 
authentud^,  the  age,  the  authorship,  &o.,  will  prove  exceedingly  useful.  Those 
on  Hoaea,  Amos  and  Zaobariah,  strike  us  as  particularly  good.  Dr.  Schmoller*8 
disooaaioii  on  the  Symbolical  Transactions  in  Hosea  i.  and  iii.  is  fiie  ablest  we 
know,  as  against  the  literal  internretation,  which  is  nevertheless  supported  by 
many  distinguished  men.  But  tne  question  is  one  which  probably  does  not, 
with  our  present  knowled^,  admit  ox  solution.  Dr.  Chambers's  prolegoman^na 
to  hia  exposition  of  Zeohanah,  display  a  piastery  of  the  subject,  united  with  a 
soundness  of  view,  which  is  truly  gratifjring.  The  sections  on  Ihe  genuineness 
of. the  seoond  part  of  the  book  TChaps.  ix. — ^xiii.),  and  on  the  alleged  indebted- 
ness of  the  prophet  to  the  Zend-Avesta  and  the  Persian  theology,  are  all  that 
we  can  desire,  and  they  possess  an  additional  interest  from  the  met  that  Pressel 
— ^whom  Lange  had  engaged  to  write  on  Zechariah  (as  also  on  Hagsai  and 
Malachi)— propounded  views  on  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  book  which 
Luige  could  not  sanction,  and  which  in  this  dissertation  are  admirably  refuted. 
Of  the  critical,  exegetical,  and  doctrinal  notes,  we  can  also  in  each  case  speak 
with  earnest  approval.  The  commentary,  in  addition  to  other  merits,  sathers 
up  almost  all  uiat  is  of  value  in  j^revious  writers,  and  for  ^neral  consuKation, 
as  well  as  for  the  aid  required  m  expository  preaching,  it  *,is  decidedly /aci^ 
frineeps.  Lange's  Bibdwerk  ought  greatly  to  extend  and  deepen  the  interest 
m  Old  Testament  studies,  and  to  secure  a  more  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
scope  and  contents  of  the  earlier  revelation.  They  who  use  the  work  con- 
sdentiouslv,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  realinne  the  assertion  of  the  ereatest  of 
the  Latin  mthers.  '*  So  great  is  the  depth  or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Uiat  if  one 
would  apply  himself  to  their  study  alone,  firom  childhood  to  cCadining  age,  with 
the  use  ox  aU  his  time  and  the  greatest  industry,  he  would  be  able  to  speak  of 
daily  progress. 

Leabk  ot  Me;    ob,  Wobds   of   Tbittk  and   Love  fbok  the  Best 

Tbacheb.    Religious  Tract  Society. 

Wb  have  here  twenty-one  short  papers,  written  with  much  simplieitr  and 
intelligence,  on  matters  of  the  highest  moment.  Each  paper  is  headed  by  a 
sentence  from  the  teaclungs  of  our  Lord  ;  and  to  an  explanation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  particular  teaching  the  writer  has  carefully  addressed  himself.  We 
are  thankful  that  he  has  accomplished  his  pleasant  task  so  welL 
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Old-Fashionsd   Stobies.    By  Thomas  Coopsm.     London:    Hodder  k 
Stoughton. 

Thess  stories  were  nearly  aU  composed  by  Mr.  Oooper  when  lie*wae  in  Staffed 
QwA,  for  Chartism,  some  thirty  years  ago.  They  were  first  pubUihed  in  1846, 
under  the  title  of  ''Wise  Saws  and  Modem  Instances."  At  the  with  of  his 
friends  they  are  republished,  but  of  his  own  will  they  are  published  now  under 
a  new  titie.  Mr.  Cooper's  friends  are  better  judges  than  we  can  be  of  the 
adaptation  of  these  stories  to  the  present  time.  Some  of  them  seem  to  us  to 
be  out  of  date.  Unless  some  considerable  knowledge  of  the  OhartiBt  era  be 
possessed  beforehand,  theywill  hardly  be  underst<Md.  This,  however,  is  not 
eyen  generally  the  case.  Without  such  knowledge  many  of  the  stories  oan  be 
understood,  and  we  doubt  not  will  be  enjoyed.  Taev  are  really  capital  Btories, 
a  trifle  perhaps  too  long,  and  too  local.  A  man  need  to  be  a  liinoolnfihire,  or 
at  least  a  Nottinghamshire,  man,  in  order  to  apprehend  and  appreciate  the 
allusions  and  the  incidents  as  they  deserye.  We  oonfpratulate  Mr*  Oooper  that, 
in  his  green  and  honourable  old  age,  he  can  refer  so  joyously  and  so  saHsly  to 
the  number  and  character  of  his  mends.  '*  I  haye  many  of  thmn,"  he  wntes, 
*'  and  jolly  good  friends  too." 


S0NO8  OF  CoxsoLATioK.    By  IsA  Obaig  Kkox.    London :  Macmillan  & 

Co.    1874. 

The  gifted  authoress  of  this  yolume  has  long  been  £ftyourably  known  to  loyers 
of  genuine  poetry.    Her  writings  are  marked  by  calm  refleotiyeneie  of  thofu^ht. 


deep  tenderness  and  refinement  of  feeling,  and  great  beauhr  of  ezpreanon. 
llie  pieces  in  this  yolume  are  all  of  a  deeply  religious  tone,  and  haye  in  many 


all  things  but  loss  for  Christ"    The  book  is  true  to  its  title,  and  will  pxoye  to 
many  a  source  of  consolation. 
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THE    MISSIONARY    HERALD. 


Hinduism  and  Christianity  in  Madras. 

rriHE  reoent  census  of  the  people  of  India  presents  many  remarkable 
-^  facts  relative  to  their  religious  condition.  Not  the  least  important 
IB  the  certain  eyidence  it  gives  of  the  decay  of  Hinduism  and  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity.  In  former  numbers  of  the  Hebald  we  extracted  the 
testimony  of  the  Blue  Book,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
last  year,  and  now  we  give  further  corroborative  proof  from  the  census 
report  just  presented  to  the  Government  of  India,  by  Surgeon-Major 
Oomish,  respecting  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  After  stating  that  the 
Hindu  population  in  that  part  of  Hindustan  numbers  twenty-eight 
millions  (28,863,978)  of  souls,  he  proceeds  to  remark : — 


"The  general  decay  of  Hindu 
temples  throughout  the  country  is  but 
the  visible  sign  of  the  waning  vitality 
of  the  religion  itself.  Among  the 
classes  already  influenced  by  Western 
ideas  Hinduism  is  practically  dead. 
Neither  DeiBm  nor  Christianity  have 
as  yet  stepped  in  to  fill  the  void  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  educated  people. 
History  is  always  repeating  itself, 
and  the  day  is  probably  not  very  far 
distant  when  a  great  religious  revival— 
a  shaking  of  the  dry  bones  of  Hinduism 
— shall  occur.  The  form  and  direction 
of  the  renewed  religious  activity  lie  in 
the  uncertain  future,  but  meanwhile 
it  would  seem  to  be  politic  to  take  such 
measures  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  religious  endowments  of  the 
country  as  should  insure  them  firom 
spoliation,  when  the  next  religious 


upheaval  of  the  Hindu  people  shall 
shake  the  cotmtryto  its  core.  The 
thinking  classes  of  the  Hindus,  who 
have  no  leanings  towards  Christianity 
or  simple  Deism,  see  clearly  the  dangers 
to  which  their  religious  endowments 
are  exposed,  in  a  period  characterised 
by  general  spiritual  indifference,  and 
lack  of  zeal  and  religious  fervour. 
They  feel  that  what  has  happened  in 
other  countries  may  occur  in  their 
own ;  that  in  the  disintegration  of  old 
creeds,  and  the  conflicts  attending  the 
throes  of  new  beliefis,  the  church  en- 
dowments may  slip  away  into  the 
hands  of  spoildrs,  and  be  permanently 
alienated  from  their  original  objects — 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
wel£are  of  the  people. 

'^  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the 
districts  where  the  prevailing  Hindu 
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faith  has  assumed  the  form  of  Yishnu 
worship,  Christianity  has  made  but 
little  progress,  while  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  into  which  the  compara- 
tiyely  modem  Yishnu  worship  has  not 
penetrated  as  a  popular  cult,  as  in  the 
extreme  south  aod  west  gf  India,  there 
th^  eoixTerts  to  Ohristianity  mostly 
abound.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
Christian  population  is  to  be  found  in 
Tinneyelly  district,  and  next  to  this  they 
are  numerically  strongest  in  Madura, 
Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  South  Canarai 
and  Malabar.  Of  the  Europeans  and 
Sast  Indians  23,538  are  Protestants 
and  17,341  are  Roman  Catholics,  while 
of  the  Native  Christians  93,228  are 
olatiified  as  Protestants,  and  397,071 
Bomau  Catholics.  Among  the  Chris- 
tians whose  nationality  is  unspecified 
926  are  Protestants  and  1,656  Roman 
Catholics.  Taking  the  whole  popula- 
tion,  we  find  that  117,692  persons  are 
enrolled  as  Protestants  and  416,068  ae 
Beman  Catholics.  In  this  classification 
I  find  that  13,763  persons  of  the  Mala- 
bar district,  described  as  Mussulmans, 
and  known  locally  as  NaaAranies,  are 
olassed  amongst  tiie  Bomau  Catholics. 
This  set  of  Christians  is  feund  chiefiy 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  Malabar. 
The  great  bulk  of  them  reside  in  the 
States  of  Cochin  and  Travancore.  The 
&ot  of  their  being  classed  ae  Mussul- 
mans, would  seem  to  indicate  a  foreign 
origin,  and  their  fair  oemplexion  and 
the  regular  features  tend  to  confirm 
supposition  that  they  are  not  natiyes 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Bur- 
nell's  conjecture  that  colonies  of  Per* 
sians,  or  Manidhaeans,  were  formed  on 
the  western  coast,  derives  support 
from  the  faot  that  this  Christian  com- 
munity was  in  high  f&vour  with  the 
rulers  of  Travancore  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  that  the  Christians  elected 
their  own  chief  or  ruler,  who  had  to 
aekaowledgo  tbe  vapremacy  of  the 


Cochin  Rajah.  After  the  PortuguoBe 
established  themselves  in  India,  the 
Christians  suffered  bitter  persecution, 
with  the  object  of  converting  them  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  fall  of  the 
Portuguese  left  a  divided  Church, 
partly  Catholic  and  partly  Syrian,  and 
to  this  day  the  division  continues. 
The  Syrian  Church  suffered  great  de- 
pression during  the  Portuguese  rule, 
and  its  priests  became  ae  illiterate 
and  ignorant  as  the  laity,  but  under 
missionary  efforts  this  most  interest- 
ing people  are  advancing  in  knowledge 
and  enlightenment.  They  are  a  quiet, 
woll- conducted  folk,  engaging  mostly 
in  trade  and  agriculture.  Rival  bishops 
at  present  dispute  suprem.acy  over  the 
Syrian  churches  of  the  Western  Coast 
'  *  It  is  quite  certain  that  Christianity 
has  been  known  in  Southern  India  for 
many  centuries  past,  and  that  Chris- 
tian people  have  lived  and  flouzished 
peaceably  in  the  country  under  heathen 
rulers.  The  Syrian  or  Neatorian  branch 
of  the  Church  is  the  most  ancient  in 
India;  then  the  Roman  Catholic, 
which  the  Portuguese  sought,  with  all 
their  strength,  to  enlarge  and  widen ; 
and  lastly,  various  sects  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  of  Europe  have  la* 
bouied,  with  more  or  less  of  success, 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Bindna 
These  Protestant  Churches  really  date 
back  only  to  a  period  of  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  their  progress  during 
these  years  has  not  been  unsuccesBfnL 
The  influence  of  Christian  teaching 
and  flxamplft  is  not  limited  to  the 
number  of  persons  entered  in  the 
census  returns  as  Christians.  A  large 
number  of  Hindus  have  received 
their  eduoation  in  mission  schools, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  have  been  the  fii*t 
to  attempt  the  eduoation  of  the  women 
of  the  country,  and  already  the  firoits 
of  their  labouEs  are  hngiiming  to  ap- 
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poar,  as  we  ahall  see  when  we  come  to 
review  the  condition  of  the  people  as 
to  edncation  in  the  seTeral  districts. 

''The  census  numbers  of  the  Pro- 
tdstants  and  Catholics  are  not  likely  to 
oorrMpond  entirely  with  the  statistics 
of  missionaries,  because  i|i  some  cases 
'  adherents '  are  put  down  in  the  mis- 
sionary etatistics  as  Christians,  while 


in  the  census  reports  these  adherents 
are  sometimes  entered  as  Christians, 
and  sometimes  as  Hindus.  Every 
person's  religious  persuasion  was  takon 
down  according  to  his  own  statement, 
and  it  is  possible  that  many  'adhe- 
rents '  would  not  call  themadyeB  Chiis- 
tians  until  their  formal  adiiiis9ioii  into 
a  church  by  baptism." 


Missionary  Adventure. 

OTJJi  readaira  will  peruse  with  the  deepest  interest  the  following 
striking  narrative  of  missionary  adventure.  The  Bev.  E.  Johnson 
wiU  be  remembered  as  a  missionary  of  the  Society,  who  a  few  years  ago 
commenced  the  interesting  work,  now  making  such  rapid  progress  in 
Sonthalistan,  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Boerresen  and  Skrefsrud.  Receiving 
a  frightful  injury  from  a  tiger,  from  which  he  escaped  only  with  the  loss 
of  an  arm,  he  oame  home.  On  recovering  his  health  he  returned  to  India, 
assisted  by  the  Society,  but  resolving,  from  his  own  resources,  to  open  up, 
if  possible,  new  spheres  of  missionary  labour.  With  this  object  in  view, 
he  recently  attempted  to  enter  Afghanistan.  The  incidents  of  his 
attempt  he  relates  in  the  following  narrative,  which  we  copy  from  the 
Luoknsw  Wiimst: — 


*'  About  the  first  of  March,  after 

being  oommended  to  the  care  of  God 

by    some    Christian    friends,  I    left 

liawul  Findee,  dressed  in  my  usual 

Pathan  dress,  and  arrived  in  Peshawur 

about  noon  of  the  third  day.    There 

my  old  Pathan  servant  met  my  gaze. 

I  made  a  signal  to  him.     He  kept 

quiet,  but  foUowed  me.    I  told  him  I 

was  going  to  cross  the  frontier  alone. 

He  seemed  to  be  deeply  moved  and 

excited  at  this.    He  said  to  me  '  It  is 

impoeeible  for  you  to  go  over  the 

fronlier  alone,  for  a  man  was  killed 

only  yesterday,  outside  MuttraThana.' 

He  eaid  he  was  trying  to  make  other 

iiTrangemsnts  for  hm  to  go  with  a 


Kafilah  (caravan)  without  telling  thsaa 
my  whereabouts.  I  visited  the  Fm- 
hawur  Christians,  and  one  of  their 
missionaries,  who  prayed  with  me. 
My  old  servant  on  Sunday  night 
brought  tome  a Kafllah master.  I  told 
him  I  was  a  Christian  faqeer,  and  that 
1  was  prepared  to  give  away  my  head 
but  not  my  religion,  and  if  he  oould 
take  me,  well  and  good.  He  said  my 
being  a  faqeer  would  not  be  known, 
and  he  accordingly  consented  to 
take  me. 

<*  After  leaving  the  city,  the  caravan 
proceeded  to  Muttra  Thana,  and  there 
stopped  for  the  night.  My  servant 
ugnalled  to  vie  not  to  ge  mis'  iObtf 
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village,  and  be  took  me  to  a  dry  ditch 
outside.    As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  I 
slipped  in  among  the  mules,  and  got 
down   by  the    side    of  my   Kaiilah 
master.    The  police  officer's  tent  was 
within  a  few  yards  of  me.    On  the 
morrow,  before  daylight,  the  Kafilab 
started.    My  servant  took  my  hand 
and  put  it  into  the  Kafilah  master's, 
and  said,  *  He  is  now  committed  to 
your   charge.'     As   we   neared   the 
frontier,  the  gloomy  hills,  the  noise, 
and  the  murmuring  of  the  crowd  that 
accompanied  the  Eafilah  made  a  great 
impression  on  me.    I  thought  I  was 
entering  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.    Towards  dawn  we  crossed  the 
frontier  and  reached  the  ferry  of  the 
Cabul   river.     We  found   the   ferry 
crowded   with   the   hill   people.      I 
shrunk  a  little  from  this  at  first,  but 
felt  that  ,the  word  was  forward,  and 
that  there  was  no  going  back  now. 
In  order  to   avoid  suspicion,  before 
getting  in  the  ferry,  I  sat  down  at  the 
river  and  began  to  wash  my  mouth 
and  teeth  like  a  native.    If  any  one 
looked  at  me  suspiciously,  I  returned 
the  look  by  looking  him  straight  in 
the  face,  and  then  got  quietly  into  the 
boat  and  sat  down.    We  then  crossed 
the  river.    The  Kafilah  master  told 
me  to  go  apart  quietly  and  sit  down 
by  myself.    I  was  soon  accosted  by 
one  of  the  feirjnoien,  who  demanded 
my   fare.    I   told   him   my   Kafilah 
master  would  give  it.    He  said,  *  The 
Kafilah  master  is  not  giving  it.'    I 
took  out  a  rupee  and  offered  it  to  the 
man,  asking  him  for  change.    He  said, 
'  If  you  want  change,  come  to  the  ferry ; ' 
so  I  let  the  rupee  go. 

"  We  then  began  to  ascend  the  hills 
where  there  is  no  road,  but  only  a  foot- 
path, steep  and  precipitous.  The 
ferocious,  scowling  countenances  of 
those  we  met,  all  armed,  convinced 
me  that  I  had  left  the  kind  influences 


of  the  British  territory  for  the  land  of 
the  Tagees  (rebels).    Every  one  that 
looked  at  me  suspiciously,  I  looked 
him,  meekly  in  the  face.  To  the  Pathan 
salutation, '  May  you  not  be  fatigued,' 
I  returned  the  proper,  '  May  you  not 
be  poor.'    My  guide  and  I  then  passed 
quietly  up   the   hill.    Shortly   after 
getting  into  the  hills,  a  man  passed 
rapidly  by  without   looking   at  us, 
armed  with  a  pistol  and  dagger.    My 
guide  at  once  said,  *  That  is  a  spy ;  his 
mouth   must  be  stopped.'    We  just 
then  arrived  at  a  village  where  they 
were  digging  a  grave.    To  my  horror 
I  found  the  spy  sitting  down  with  the 
villagers  talking,  as  we  passed.    They 
called  out,  in  fierce  tones, '  Get  down; ' 
thinking  my  hour  was  come,  I  pre- 
pared to   dismount   from  my  mule. 
My  guide,  however,  said  something 
which  I  did  not  understand,  and  we 
passed  on.     In  about  an  hour  we 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage- 
two   fortified  villages   in   the   kQls. 
The  blood-thirsty  looks  of  some  of 
these  villagers  convinced  me  I  could 
expect  no  mercy  at  '.their  hands  if 
identified.    My  guide  then  went  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  the  spy  who  had 
followed  us  all  the  way.    He  offered 
him  Bs.  10,  but  he  refused  to  take  a 
pice  less  than  Bs.  20.  I  had  to  comply 
with  his  extortionate  demand. 

ON  THE  MABCH. 

*<The  next  morning  we  started. 
Just  before  starting,*  a  man  in  the 
Kafilah  asked  me  who  I  was — ^whether 
I  was  from  Bokhara  or  CabuL  I 
replied,  *  I  am  a  Christian  faqeer,  I 
live  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  near 
Mari'  (which  is  quite  true).  A 
Mussulman  fsiqeer  hero  saved  me  by 
breaking  in,  'I  suppose  he  is  some- 
where from  Hyderabad.'  I  remained 
quite  silent.    We  then  started.    The 
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road  lay  along  a  precipitous  route, 
and  we  descended  into  a  deep  yalley, 
but  before  descending  were  stopped 
by  armed  men  at  the  first  place  where 
they  take  toll.  My  companion  quietly 
pushed  me  on  while  he  stopped  to  give 
thetolL  We  descended  to  the  river. 
The  guide  told  me  there  was  great 
danger  here,  and  to  be  very  careful. 
I  got  into  the  boat,  and  while  in  the 
boat  a  Pathan  muttered  in  a  low  tone, 
'  That  is  a  Feringhee.'  A  Mussulman 
faqeer  from  British  territory  seated 
behind  me  quickly  replied,  '  Do  you 
not  see  he  is  a  Kashgar  man,  why  do 
you  call  him  a  FeringheeP'  I  re- 
mained silent.  Thus  God  graciously 
saved  my  life  at  that  spot  Ascending 
the  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  we  found,  to  our  dismay,  that 
the  spy  was  still  following  the  Kafilah. 
When  we  ascended  the  hill,  we  found 
a  wide  pass,  opening  out  into  a  fertile 
plain  on  the  other  side.  Here  we 
began  to  meet  many  armed  travellers, 
and  I  felt  that  my  life  hung  on  a  thread. 
Some  had  been  to  cut  grass,  with  their 
muskets  on  their  shoulders.  Here  the 
Lord  graciously  sent  a  heavy  rain, 
compelling  the  'villagers  to  keep  in 
doors,  and  enabling  me  to  throw  a 
large  blanket  over  my  head,  thus 
concealing  my  features.  We  shortly 
reached  the  end  of  the  second  Munzil, 
a  fortified  village  where  Behram  Khan 
spent  his  first  night  after  the  murder 
of  Major  MacDonald.  The  rain  still 
continuing,  I  was  stuffed  away  by  my 
guide  in  the  comer  of  an  unoccupied 
house.  I  realised  the  promise,  *He 
shall  cover  thee  with  his  featherp,  and 
under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust.'  I 
made  tea,  and  gave  a  cup  to  a  Mussul- 
man faqeer  going  to  Bokhara.  He 
seemed  thankful,  and  said,  'Thank 
you,  Moollah.'  At  this  vUlage  the 
spy  again  made  an  extortionate  de- 
mand from  my  guide,  which  had  to 


be  complied  with.  The  next  morning 
the  caravan  was  joined  by  Ghuznee 
and  Cabul  Pathans  on  their  way 
home.  We  then  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pass  (outer)  where  toll  is  again 
taken.  The  guide  said,  *  If  we  escape 
here  we  are  comparatively  safe ;  for 
the  spy  will  leave  us  here,  as  we  are 
near  Shore  Ali  Khan's  territory. 
Here  the  Lord  saved  me  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  Each  passenger  is 
stopped  and  interrogated  by  spies  from 
the  frontier,  who  know  the  circum- 
stances of  all  who  come  to  this  point. 
A  young  Pathan,  putting  out  his  arms 
stopped  my  mule  and  cried  out, '  Don't 
go  on.'  I  coolly  and  quietly  dis- 
mounted and  sat  down  on  a  rock, 
while  my  guide  went  to  pay  the  toll. 
Just  at  this  moment  another  spy  came 
forward  to  examine  me ;  but  the  spy 
who  was  in  my  secret,  seeing  him 
approach  me,  making  on  excuse,  called 
him  away.  The  toll  was  paid,  and 
the  guide  came  and  remounted  me  on 
my  mule ;  each  traveller  as  he  passed 
was  still  being  scrutinised  by  a  noisy 
squabbling  crowd  of  Pathans.  Just 
as  my  mule  came  up,  something 
seemed  to  attract  their  attention 
another  way.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  moment,  I  gave  a  jerk  to  the 
bridle  and  passed  through.  I  was 
comparatively  safe.  The  great  danger 
was  now  past,  as  aU  the  spies  from 
the  frontier  left  us  at  this  point. 

AMONQ  THE  AFFOHANS. 

"  We  now  passed  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  near  the  Khyber  Pass,  into 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  plains  of  Lall 
Poorah.  The  next  day  we  arrived  at 
Bassowul,  where  there  is  an  out- 
station  of  Shere  Ali  Khan's  cavalry, 
consisting  of  a  corporal  and  two 
sawars.  While  seated  among  the 
mule*bag8  in  the  Serai,  a  Bisaldar 
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oatnB  up  to  me,  and  asked  me  who  I 
was  and  whence  I  had  come.  I 
replied  that  I  was  a  OhHstian  faqeer 
ftom  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  that 
I  was  going  to  Saffifiiitan.  He  said, 
'  I  know  you  are  from  the  cantonment 
at  Peshawur.'  This  man  would  not 
giye  up  his  inquiry,  but  collected 
others  about  me.  They  all  began 
questioning  me.  I  said,  *  I  must  tell 
you  the  truth,  even  if  I  have  to  die  for 
it;  I  am  not  a  Mussulman,  I  am  a 
Christian.'  No  Sooner  had  I  uttered 
the  words,  'I  am  not  a  Mussulman,* 
than  they  all  shrank  fl*om  me  as  from 
an  unclean  animal.  The  Ajffghan  said 
to  me,  •  I  kiiow  you  by  your  eyes,  you 
Feringhee  Kaflir.'  An  old  and  res- 
pectable man,  eyidently  the  chief  of 
the  village,  said  to  me  very  kindly, 
*  Ton  need  not^r,  no  one  will  kill 
you  here  in  Shere  [Ali  Khan's  terri. 
tory.*  The  corporal  also  said,  *A11 
are  allowed  to  pass  here,  k afire,  every 
one.'  The  people  of  the  caravan  were 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  and 
sftid, '  If  this  had  been  known  in  the 
hille  wl)  should  havt)  been  cut  to 
piecM.'  They  joked  much  with  my 
guide  Oh  his  cleverness  in  bringing 
me  tlm)iigh,  and  said,^  We  must  watch 
him  closely  at  night  or  the  Pathans 
from  the  hills  will  kill  him.'  The 
villagers  now  hearing  a  Feringhee  had 
come,  began  to  assemble.  I  opened 
my  bo*  of  medioineA,  and  began  to 
dress  the  wound  of  a  man  who  had 
been  cut  over  the  eye.  They  seemed 
favourably  impressei  with  me,  and 
told  me  no  one  would  harm  me.  My 
friends  in  the  caravan  at  night  placed 


me  between  the  wall  and  sacks  piled 

up,  and  one  slept  at  my  head  and  one 

at  my  feet,  saying,  if  the  night  were 

safely  passed  it  would  all  be  well.    1 

fell  calmly  asleep  in  the  arms  of  a 

gracious,    loVing,    heavenly   Father, 

whose    promises    I    had     embraced 

before  starting.    The  next  day  was 
Sunday. 

now  SUNDAY  WAS   SPENT. 

**  The  women  of  the  caravan  gathered 
about  me  and  implored  me  to  keep 
well  up  in  the  Eaiilah,  for  if  1  lagged 
behind  I  should  bo  mutdered.  We 
shortly  reached  the  end  of  the  fifth 
munzil.  It  being  Sunday,  as  soon  as 
the  caravan  stopped  I  went  aside  to 
imite  my  heart  and  voice  with  Gfod's 
people  all  over  thO  World  on  that  day. 
When  I  returned,  the  Ghuzni  Pathan 
asked  me  if  I  had  been  to  say  m7 
prayers ;  ho  then  asked  me  questions 
about  our  religion.  I  took  the  Pushtoo 
translation  of  the  English  prayer-book 
and  explained  some  of  tho  principles 
of  our  religion  to  him.  Ho  then  said 
to  mo  after  a  pau?o,  *  You  people  say 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.*  After 
a  moment's  pause  I  replied,  'Yes,*  and 
then  began  to  explain  that  Jesus  was 
born  by  tho  Holy  Ghost.  They  began 
to  get  excited,  and  one  fierce-looking 
Pftthan  said,  *  For  this  word  they  aro 
accustomed  to  kill.'  I  replied,  *  I  am 
ready  for  death.'  The  village  people 
seemed  kindly  disposed  and  wished  to 
make  my  acquaintance,  but  the 
caravan  people  would  not  let  them. 


iTo  hv  ecntinaed,) 
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Bt  THB  Eev.  H.  G.  E.  de  St.  Dalbias,  of  CHrrotmA. 


I  WILL  ttjr  to  gird  you  a  slight 
description  of  a  sight  I  happened 
to  witness  a  few  weeks  ago,  hoping 
that  it  may,  though  painful,  afibrd 
some  interest* 

Haying  gone  one  afternoon  to  preach 
at  a  Tillage  about  four  or  five  miles 
off,  when  I  arrired,  the  first  thing  I 
was  told  VTBSf  of  a  man  who  had  boon 
suddenly  killed  in  a  village  on  the 
way,  just  before  I  passed  through  it. 
A  large  piece  of  timber,  by  means  of 
which  they  press  out  the  juice  of  the 
sugarcane,  fell  on  his  head,  and  the 
mau  died  on  the  spot. 

The  next  morning  early,  I  walked 
oyer  to  this  village,  thinking  tho  im- 
pression caused  by  the  sudden  visit  of 
death,  might  lead  some  of  the  peoplo 
to  be  more  inclined  than  usual  to  hear 
words  about  the  other  life.  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  anything  of  the  dead 
man,  or  of  his  friends,  nor  would  I 
have  liked  to  intrude  upon  them  at 
such  a  time ;  however,  it  so  happened 
that  -when  I  came  to  the  spot  where 
the  accident  occurred,  they  were  just 
preparing  the  body  to  carry  it  away  to 
be  burned;  it  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
white  cloth,  and  laid  upon  a  light 
firame  of  wood,  which  four  men 
easily  carried  away  upon  their 
shoulders. 

The  preparations  were  going  on 
very  quietly  and  solemnly,  when  j  ust  as 
they  were  ready  to  start,  a  party  of 
women  came  up  weeping  and  crying 
aloud ;  they  all  flung  themselves  down 
on  the  earth  in  froot  of  the  body,  as 
though  they  would  not  be  separated 
from,  it;  some  of  them  beating  the 
ground  with  their  heads,  one  of  them 
00  fnuitioally,  that  one  would  think 


she  meant  to  kill  herself  outright ;  it 
was  very  sad  to  see.  Then  they  took 
away  the  body,  and  dragged  tho  poor 
widow  away  from  the  sad  spot  to  her 
desolate  home,  while  a  few  of  tho  men 
went  to  the  buming*ground  to  see  the 
last  of  the  poor  body  which,  but  a  few 
hours  before  >  was  full  of  life  and 
strength. 

You  know  that  the  Hindus  do  not 
bury  but  burn  their  dead.  I  happened 
to  pass  by  quite  close  to  where  a  dead 
body  was  being  burned,  a  little  before 
the  event  I  have  just  described  took 
place,  so  I  was  able  to  picture  the  last 
sad  scone. 

Eiding  in  the  early  morning  near  a 
small  village,  I  saw  in  front  of  me,  on 
a  little  open  space  by  the  roadside, 
about  seven  or  eight  men  sitting  on 
the  ground — a  melancholy  group.  As 
I  came  nearer,  I  perceived,  a  few  yards 
in  front  of  them,  a  slowly  burning 
fire,  which  they  were  watching  in  sad 
silence.  I  knew  that  was  a  burning- 
ground,  and  understood  the  whole  at 
a  glance,  and  the  solemn  scene  left;  a 
very  vivid  picture  in  toy  mind.  1 
tried  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those 
watchers,  and  very  hopeless  feelings  I 
fear  theirs  must  have  been.  If  you 
tried  to  comfort  or  to  counsel  them, 
they  would  tell  you,  "  It  is  /ofe." 
Hard,  unalterable,  unrelenting  fate. 
In  this  way  they  try  to  deaden  their 
feelings  and  become  insensible  to  pain, 
this  makes  them  very  careless,  too, 
about  their  own  death;  they  Aay, 
*'  What  has  happened,  has  happened ; 
and  what  will  happen,  will  happen." 
And  so  they  make  very  little  effort 
after  anything  better,  indeed  many 
of  them  are  so  indifferent,  that  they 
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seem  to  like  to  wrap  themselves  up  in 
this /o^irm,  in  order  to  do  away— as 
they  think — with  their  own  respon- 
sibility and  blame. 

When  misfortune  comes  upon  a 
Hindu,  he  sa3r8  it  is  because  of  some- 
thing that  happened  in  a  former  birth, 
and  so  he  imagines  that,  after  death, 
the  spirit  passes  into  some  other  body, 
and  becomes,  perhaps  a  king,  perhaps 
a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  reptile.  They  see 
human  bodies  consumed  to  ashes,  and 
do  not  think  those  bodies  will  live 
again,  nor  yet  that  the  spirit  will  liye 
without  a  body,  and  therefore  they 


belieye  that  it  must  enter  another 
body,  either  of  man  or  beast. 

It  is  yeiy  sad  to  see  these  poor 
people  without  hope  in  death,  without 
a  b'ght  beyond.  -  It  giyes  [one  two 
great  feelings,  first,  one  of  intense  and 
humble  thankfulness  to  God,  for  the 
bright  hopes  which  we,  who  beUeve  in 
Jesus  Christ,  have  of  a  joyous  and 
immortal  life  beyond  the  grave ;  and 
then  a  fervent  desire  that  all  those 
who  are  in  such  sad  darkness,  might 
be  able  to  see  the  great  light  too. 

Why  have  we  been  more  blessed 
than  tiiey  'f 


First  Impressions, 

llyFANT  of  our  friends  will  be  pleased  to  receive  the  first  impressions 
-LtX  of  our  young  brethren  who,  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  left 
us  for  the  missionary  work  in  India.  The  Eev.  R.  Guy  ton,  writing  from 
Delhi,  on  the  10th  April,  thus  speaks  of  his  voyage  and  early  experience 
of  Eastern  life  :— 


**  We  reached  Calcutta  on  the  20th 
March,  and  after  a  few  days  spent 
partly  in  clearing  ourlnggage  from  the 
Custom-house,  and  partly  in  making  a 
few  necessary  purchases  in  the  bazaars, 
we  came  on  here  by  the  through  mail 
train,  reaching  Delhi  on  Saturday 
evening,  March  28th.  Our  voyage  was 
most  uneventful.  We  had  nothing  but 
pleasant,  favourable  weather,  and 
speedy  progress  from  beginning  to  end. 
We  made  a  very  rapid  run  to  Malta,  in 
nine  days,  where  we  stayed  twenty-four 
hours,  and  visited  Civita  Vecchia.  the 
Catacombs,  l^aaVs  Bay,  and  a  number 
of  the  churches,  English  and  Eoman 
Catholic.  Thence  to  Port  Said  we  had 
the  same  unvarying  fine  weather.  We 
ran  on  shore  during  thu    few  hour^ 


spent  in  coaling  the  ship,  and  were  not 
much  pleased  with  the  place.  The 
European  quarter  was  not  very  inviting; 
but  the  Arab  town  was  so  abominably 
filthy,  and  openly  vicious,  that  we 
beat  a  speedy  retreat  to  our  good  ship. 
We  crept  somewhat  slowly  through  the 
Canal,  stayed  a  few  hours  at  Suez,  and 
then  steamed  away  down  the  Red  Sea. 
After  an  anxious,  but  very  successful 
passage,  we  found  ourselves  at  Colombo, 
March  4th.  Here  the  most  pleasant 
incident  of  the  voyage  occurred.  We 
had  scarcely  let  go  the  anchor  ere  a 
letter  of  invitation  came  on  board  from 
Mr.  Ferguson  (editor  of  the  Ceylon  Ob- 
server), who,  with  very  great  kindness, 
invited  us  to  stay  with  them  until  the 
ship  should  clear  out  again.  I  assure  yuu 
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it  was  no  small  pleafiure  to  as  to  accept 
their  invitation,  and  we  were  soon 
comfortably  at  home  with  them.  On 
the  next  daj  we  all  took  train  for 
Eandj,  where  we  met  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Garter.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Garter  of  the  progress  of  his 
Singhalese  Beyision.  I  could  not  help 
sympathising  with  his  great  difficnlties 
and  troubles  in  this  work. 

"  We  stayed  only  until  the  following 
day,  when  we  returned  to  Golombo, 
greatly  delighted  with  our  trip,  and  the 
kindness  shown  us  in  Kandy.  On  our 
return  we  called  on  Mr.  Pigott ;  had  a 
long  chat  with  him  about  his  work 
there,  and  inspected  the  native  girls* 
school  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Pigott.  On 
Saturday  we  had  to  return  to  the  ship, 
and  were  away  to  Madras. 

ARUIVAL  m  INDIA. 

'*We  were  much  disappointed  at 
being  detained  eight  days  in  Madras, 
dischaif^ing  cargo;  but  at  last  we  got 
rid  of  the  last  heavy  iron  girder,  and 
were  not  sorry  to  find  Madras  far  be- 
hind us.  We  were  gladly  surprised, 
while  slowly  steaming  up  the  Hooghly, 
to  find  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Jessore,  and  Mr. 
Kerry,  come  on  board  to  welcome  us 
to  India.  We  found  their  help  invalu- 
able in  getting  our  luggage  on  shore, 
and  finding  our  way  to  the  Mission 
Press.  Here  we  found  more  welcomes 
from  Mr.  Bouse,  Mr.  Sale,  and  others. 
After  an  hour's  rest  we  went  to  Mr. 
John  Bobinson's  to  tea,  where  we  met 
many  more  friends.  On  Sunday  I 
preached  in  the  evening  at  Circular 
Road  to  a  capital  congregation,  Mr. 
Williams  preaching  in  the  morning. 
On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Smith  came  down  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  passage  of 
his  son  in  the  '  City  of  Carthage,'  but 
found  him  unwell,  and  resolved  to  take 
him  back  to  Delhi.    We  were  ready  to 


go  then ;  but  as  Mr.  Smith  was  about 
to  return,  we  waited  for  him«  and  on 
Thursday  night  we  were  on  our  way. 

ARRIVAL  IN  DELHI. 

**  After  forty-four  hours'  of  railway 
traveUing  we  reached  Delhi,  Saturday 
evening.  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
energy  which,  after  so  long  a  journey 
— there  and  back  in  the  same  week — 
could  hold  three  services  next  morning ; 
one  in  English  at  seven,  and  two  native 
services  —  all  before  breakfast.  I 
preached  in  the  evening.  Since  I  have 
been  here,  I  have  been  a  few  times  to 
native  open-air  services.  One  was  a 
very  stormy  one  in  the  bazaar.  The  dip. 
cussion  was  carried  on,  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  almost  with  fury.  With 
the  native  village  service  I  was  de- 
lighted, though  I  could  not  understand 
a  word.  There  was  such  earnestness 
in  both  preacher  and  listeners,  that  I 
felt  in  myself  comforted  and  helped  by 
the  service.  This  week,  Mr.  Smith  has 
been  away  itinerating,  and  returned 
this  morning.  He  brings  back  with 
him  encouraging  news  of  the  districts 
visited — four  baptized,  and  a  number 
waiting  for  baptism.  He  seems  much 
cheered  by  his  visit  to  the  churches.  I 
have  not  yet  been  here  a  fortnight,  but 
I  have  made  some  progress  in  the 
language.  Acting  under  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Smith,  I  am  studying  Urdu  in  the 
Persian  character — much  more  difficult, 
but  also,  for  Delhi,  much  more  useful 
than  the  Arabic  characters  which  I  had 
begun.  At  first,  I  almost  despaired ; 
but  the  difficulties  are  lessening,  and  I 
managed  this  morning  to  read  two 
pages  with  my  miinshi,  before  break- 
fast. I  am  delighted  with  my  station, 
happy  with  my  senior  and  colleague, 
and  hopeful  with  regard  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  work.  So  far  as  I,  a  new- 
comer, can  judge,  there  is  a  great  deal 
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doing  here.  IJepidea  the  lour  oaptized 
this  week,  there  were  four  baptized  last 
Sunday  morning  in  the  chapel.  These 
also  caiuo  from  the  villages.  I  have 
l)lenty  of  work  beside  studying  lan- 
^'iiage:?.  I  divide  the  Sunday  with  Mr. 
Smitli  (Kii;,dish,  of  course) ;  this  week 
1  al^o  coiiilucted  the  Thursday  evening 
English  pcrvice.  On  Saturday  I  con- 
duct a  soldiers'  prayer-meeting,  while 


Mr.  Smith  presides  at  a  native  piayer. 
meeting,  and  I  have  promifled,  beiide, 
to  take  an  additional  flerrice  at  the 
soldiers'  chapel,  in  the  Fort. 

'<  We  are  all  well ;  the  weather  il  flo 
unusually  cool.  In  eondtiBion,  I  etn 
speak  only  with  pledsure  and  thank- 
fulness of  the  kindness  we  have  every- 
where met,  from  the  time  of  your 
farewell  in  London  until  now." 


jMr.  11.  Spurgoon,wlio  was  a  companion  of  Mr.  Q-ujton  on  thoToyage^ 

thus  wiitos  from  Sewry,  under  date  of  April  9th: — 


**Sii]i])(winp^  that  you  have  heard  of 
our  oxoellcnt  voyage,  and  safe  arrival, 
1  do  not  think  it  nece;^sary  for  me  to 
«ay  anything  about  it.  1  was  highly 
disapj^ointed  at  not  being  sick,  that 
having'  been  an  e.*  -ential  of  every  first 
voyjL^e,  as  I  siij^jiosed. 

"  Happening,'  to  be  in  the  Madras 
TIo'mU  on  a  Sunday,  Mintridge  and  I 
.'^nuht  out  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Apvluni 
Mission  Press.  AVe  had  heard  of  him 
whilo  we  were  at  Oolombo.  lie  made 
nie  p/iuni.^c  to  a^sk  you  to  let  him  know 
wlien  any  niis.^innavios  ]»assed  that  way. 
Here  wo  spLiit  our  llrst  Sunday  in 
India. 


*'  I  did  not  reach  8ewry  till  the  Ist 
of  April.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  fiebbs 
not  having  fumished  the  whole  of  his 
house,  I  had  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
for  my  rooms  here.  Mr.  John  Robin- 
son gave  me  a  hearty  reception,  and 
induced  me  to  stay  with  him  till  I  left 
Calcutta. 

"  I  am  requested  to  give  you  Mr. 
llobbs*  Christian  love.  You  will  be 
^lad  to  hear  that  I  am  quite  comfort- 
able with  them ;  that  I  am  making 
progress  with  the  lai^uage,  and  that 
my  health  and  spirits  are  excellent.  1 
have  not  had  so  much  aa  a  headache 
or  languid  feeling  yet." 


Mr.  Charles  Brown,  who  sailed  a  month  or  two  earlier,  and  is  settleci 
in  Baiisal,  thus  relates  his  first  experiences.     Ilis  letter  is  dated  April 

4  th:— 


"  The  voyage  out  by  the  *  Indus  *  was 
a  very  jdeasant  one  (on  the  whole), 
though  mal  dc  mer  was  not  at  all  an 
ngreeablo  companion.  I  preached  three 
times  on  board,  and  hope  the  words 
then  spoken  will  prove  not  to  havo 
been  in  vain.  Without  any  casualty, 
Calcutta  wag  reached,  and,  as  you 
doubtless  heard,  T  preached  in  Lai 
Bazaar  and  Circular  Koad  chapels.  Mr. 
McKenna  and  myself  duly  arrived  at 
Barisal,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sale  left  for 
Calcutta. 


AT  BARISAL.  • 

*  *  I  am  in  the  enjoyment  of  very  good 
health,  for  which  I  am  thankfol.  1%e 
days  are  getting  very  hot,  the  thermome- 
ter being  between  90®  and  100**  in  the 
shade,  but  I  suppose  presently  greater 
heat  mxiff  be  expected.  Barisal  I  mnch 
like,  and  am  intensely  interested  in  the 
movements  and  services — ^in  feet,  in 
everything  connected  with  the  mission 
here.  NHumber  (the  preacher  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Stanford's  Chmth  at 
Camberwell)  is  exceedingly  nsrfu!  to 
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me.  He  has  a  good  knowledije  of 
English,  and  through  him  I  can  converso 
with  any  native  who  calls  here.  Three 
Mugs  (1  think  from  the  Burmah  bor- 
der),  at  whose  village  Mr.  Sale  has 
preached,  called  on  me  the  other  day, 
desiring  that  I  would  go  with  them,  and 
stay  a  week,  to  instruct  them  about 
Christ.  I  talked  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
explaining  that  they  were  sinners  that 
sin  must  be  punished  ;  that  Christ  is  a 
Saviour ;  that  none  can  enter  heaven 
but  through  Him,  to  which  they  atten- 
tively listened.  Having  a  magic  lan- 
tern, and  views  illustrating  *  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  I  invited  them  to  come  in 
the  evening,  which,  accordingly,  they 
did ;  and  through  Nilumber,  by  this 
means,  1  explained  to  them  more  fully, 
but  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  just 
as  I  would  to  children  of  seven  years 
old  (for  I  reckon  their  mental  capacity 
is  not  much  beyond  that  of  English 
children),  God's  way  of  saving  sinners. 
For  two  long  hours  they  sat  without 
showing  signs  of  impatience,  and  then, 
turning  the  lights  on,  we  had  family  wor- 
ship; the  men  listening  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  story  of  the  life,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Cluist, 
and  after  prayer  (for  them.-jelves  and 
villages  especially)  I  dismissed  them. 
Of  course  I  cannot  go  to  their  villa^^es, 
as  1  cannot  talk  Bengalee  yet. 

HIS  ASPIRATIONS. 

"I  would  send  Nilumber,  who  is 
willing  to  go,  but  my  boat  is  no  good — 
she  is  full  of  water ;  and,  though  a  few 
new  planks  were  put  in  a  little  ago,  the 
whole  bottom  seems  to  be  rotten,  the 
windows  are  all  out  of  eocket,  ai^d  to 


thoroughly  mend  her  would  be  half 
the  cost  of  a  new  boat.  When  I  can 
preach  I  shall  want  a  boat,  and  if  you 
decide  that  I  remain  in  this  dis- 
trict, I  must  then  write  you  fully  about 
the  matter.  So,  for  the  time  being,  I 
suppose  these  Mugs,  who  of  their  own 
accord  come  and  ask  that  the  Gospel 
may  be  preached  to  them,  mu^t  remain 
in  their  darkness.  This  is  a  hard  sen- 
tcnce  to  pen.  1  feel  like^  a  war-horse 
who  scents  the  battle  from  afar,  and  1 
wouhl  fain  rush  to  the  fray ;  but  (at 
prebcut)  an  iusurmuantable  barrier 
effectually  forbid?,  but,  by  God's  good 
help,  a  twelvemonth  shall  see  a  very 
large  portion  of  this  hindrance  cleared 
away  ;  and,  though  I  may  often  stum- 
ble over  the  ddbris,  yet  I  will  then  be 
no  longer  with  *the  baggage,'  but 
among  the  armed  men,  and  In  due  time 
will  force  my  way  to  tlui  front.  Still, 
*  Home  was  not  built  in  a  day,'  and  I 
may  be  over-sanguine, 

"  I  hold  a  daily  Eibl«2.clas:.s  in  my 
house,  to  which  eight  or  Ion  natives 
conic — four  more  to-day  aeked  to  join. 
My  cook  is  a  Christian  of  some  years' 
standing,  and  has  much  force  and 
vigour  'about  him — singularly  intelli- 
gent. I  .send  him  out  (or  rather  he 
volunteered  if  I  would  spare  him)  to 
preach  in  the  villages  in  the  evening ; 
and  as  the  Christians  come  under  my 
influence  I  urge  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity, the  duty,  the  privilege  of  talking, 
preaching,  visiting— not  for  payment, 
but  for  of  love  Christ.  It  will  be  my  aim 
to  set  them  all  xvorldug  in  their  different 
spheres,  and  not  to  live  so  indifferently 
as  I  see  so  many  of  them  do,  in  re- 
lation to  their  neighbours." 
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The  Mission  in  Delhi. 

THE  work  in  this  large  city  continnes  to  exhibit  many  tokens  of  the 
Divine  blessing,  though  Mr.  Smith  is  much  tried  by  the  oourse 
adopted  by  the  agents  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GK>8pel. 
Both  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood  the  people  evince  an  eager  desire 
to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and  we  cannot  bufc  belieye  that  the  seed  sown 
will  bear  a  large  harvest  of  souls  saved  by  divine  grace.  The  letter  of  the 
Rev.  James  Smith  is  dated  February  5th.    We  are  happy  to  say  that  the 

£50  Mr.  Smith  then  required  has  been   supplied  by  a  friend  of  the 
Society: — 


*'  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  my- 
self and  wife  are  thoroughly  restored 
to  health,  through  the  bracing  cold 
season  (I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  fast 
passing  away).  I  never  remember 
such  cold  in  India :  sometimes  I  have 
been  able  to  lift  pieces  of  ice  out  of 
the  water  a  foot  square.  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say  that  we  have  had  a  good 
winter^s  work.  I  have  been  able  to 
get  out  a  good  deal,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  district  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful movement  towards  Christianity. 
We  are  occupying  some  of  the  small 
towns.  If  you  get  the  map,  and  look 
to  the  east-south-east  of  Delhi  you 
will  see  Furreedabad,  Bullubgurh, 
Pul  Wul,  and  Hodul,  all  on  the  road 
to  Muttra.  In  each  of  these  places 
we  have  a  school,  and  something  is 
being  done  to  organise  services.  In 
Furreedabad  and  Bullubgurh  they 
are  putting  up  buildings  for  schools 
and  worship,  and  they  ask  for  a  grant- 
in-aid,  which  I  must  give  them ;  for 
no  sooner  did  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  people  find 
that  we  had  a  number  of  candidates 
for  baptism,  than  they  sent  out  a  man 
(a  renegade  Baptist)  to  make  all  sorts 
of  offers  of  money,  and  buildings,  and 
all  they  desired.  I  at  once  told  the 
people,  if  they  desired  their  inter- 
ference, I  would  withdraw,  and  leave 
them  the  field.     However,  I  think 


they  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
stick  to  us,  and  this  makes  it  more 
necessary  that  I  should  do  something 
for  them.  In  this  part  of  the  field  I 
have  been  kept  imtil  late  at  night,  by 
crowds  of  people  who  appeared  un- 
willing to  leave,  and  were  never  tired 
of  listening  to  the  Word.  I  am  full  of 
hope  that,  with  God's  blessing,  we 
shall,  this  year,  form  several  new 
churches  in  this  neighbourhood. 

eagehness  to  heab. 

''Across  the  Jumna,  to  the  east-north- 
east, there  is  Noony,  Furrak  Naggur, 
and  Khairpoor;  here,  again,  the 
people  manifest  a  wonderful  awaken- 
ing; and  as  there  is  not  a  reader 
among  them,  I  am  obliged  to  form 
schools  for  elementary  education,  or 
there  is  no  hope  of  permanent  ser- 
vices being  conducted  without  a  paid 
agency,  which  I  cannot  employ.  I 
visited  Noony  a  few  days  ago,  and 
never  did  I  meet  with  more  eagerness 
to  listen  to  the  Word.  It  was  a  cold, 
raw  day,  and  yet  the  people  oontuiued 
to  come  imtil  late,  and  I  was  so  weary 
that  I  fell  asleep.  I  have  got  a 
school  here,  and  the  people,  with  a 
little  help,  will  put  up  a  building, 
and  thus  provide  themselves  witii  a 
place  for  school  and  chapel.  It  was 
so  cheering  to  see  the  care  the  people 
took  of  us:   they  supplied  us  with 
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food,  and  one  of  them  vacated  his 
house  for  me  to  deep  in;  and,  as  it 
was  yery  cold,  after  I  had  got  to  bed, 
a  warm  qnilt  was  brought  and  put 
oyer  i^e.  The  house  I  slept  in  was 
warm,  but  not  a  yery  dainty  place  for 
a  fine  gentleman;  for,  not  far  from 
my  head  was  a  large  pile  of  cows' 
dung,  dried  in  the  sun  for  fuel. 
These  places  are  in  the  North-west 
P^yinoes,  and  a  grant-in-aid  will 
eventually  be  given  for  education, 
but,  I  fear,  not  this  year,  on  account 
of  famine  in  Bengal.  In  fact,  Govern- 
ment is  tightening  the  reins  of  expen- 
diture everywhere,  and  even  in  the 
Punjab  we  shall  have  largely  to  pro- 
vide our  own  funds  for  education.  I 
am  already  becoming  straitened  for 
want  of  funds,  and  have  advanced 
Ba.  300  beyond  our  income,  so  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  have 
£50  at  once.  I  hope  this  sum  will 
see  us  through  the  year  on  which  we 
have  entered. 

PBOOBESS  IN  DSLHI. 

In  Delhi  there  is  much  that  is 
hopeful,  and  also  the  suburban 
chuxohes  are  looking  more  promising 
than  they  did  the  previous  year.  We 
have  formed  a  little  church  at  Subzi 
Mundi  of  twelve  or  fourteen  members, 
and,  with  last  year's  native  collec- 
tions, they  have  bought  a  building 


for  school  and  chapel^  and  are  altering 
it.  The  deed  has  been  made  out  and 
registered  in  the  name  of  the  Church. 
Thus,  you  see,  I  am  trying  to  carry 
out  my  views  to  practical  results ; 
but  you  know  not  the  difficulties  I  am 
struggling  against.  Sometimes  I  am 
ready  to  give  up  in  despair,  and  run 
away  from  the  fight. 

"  I  shall  be  so  thankful  to  see  Mr. 
Ghiyton,  for  the  work  is  overwhelm- 
ing. On  Tuesday  I  took  a  round  in 
Delhi  among  the  inquirers,  and  held 
seven  services  before  night.  In  each 
of  the  seven  j)laces  there  were  Bible- 
readers,  and  we  had  regular  sing- 
ing,  prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  expounding.  On  Wednesday  I 
preached  again  in  seven  places,  and 
had  each  time  most  attentive  congre- 
gations, who  left  their  work  for  half 
an  hour,  and  listened  with  the  utmost 
attention.  Yesterday  I  preached  agaia 
in  three  places.  Subha  Chund,  of 
Bona,  is  helping  me  a  little,  and  I 
intend  keeping  him,  if  I  can,  for  a 
month  or  two.  My  dear  wife  gives 
herself  so  heartily  to  Zenana  work, 
that  we  cannot  really  take  proper  care 
of  our  children.  There  is  much  en. 
couragement  in  the  Zenanas,  and  our 
girls'  boarding-school  is  doing  much 
good.  I  think  it  contains  about 
twenty-six  girls." 


The  Mission  in  Rome, 

rriHEBE  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  by  the  time  these  lines  are  in 
-L  the  hands  of  our  readers,  there  will  have  been  secured  a  permanent 
home  for  the  labours  of  the  Bev.  Jas.  Wall.  A  house  has  been  purchased 
by  the  liberality  of  a  friend  of  the  Society,  portions  of  which  will  be 
rented  by  the  Oommittee  for  evangelical  purposes.  For  some  weeks  paat 
Mr.  Wall  has  been  engaged  in  seouring  this  most  valuable  aid  to  the  mis- 
sion ;  meanwhile,  from  the  foUowing  letter  from  Mrs.  Wall  our  readers  will 
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learn  that  tiie  goud  work  is  making  great  progress.     Writing  under  data 
of  April  20 til,  she  Bays  : — 

had  been  suspended  from  the  Church 
came  back  that  morning,  confessed 
publicly  his  sin  before  the  Church, 
and  asked,  with  tears,  to  be  received 
again.  At  2  p.m.  we  had  a  very  simple 
dinner  under  a  straw  shed,  and  after 
this  walked  to  a  retired  spot,  about  a 
mile  farther  on,  where  all  sat  on  the 
grass  and  held  a  little  prayer  meeting* 
The  singing  attracted  several  to  the 
spot,  and  we  trust  good  was  done.  We 
returned  home  about  5  F.H.,  after 
a  very  profitable  and  pleasant  day. 
One  poor  woman  has  since  told  me  she 
never  spent  such  a  happy  day  in  her 
life,  abd  that  she  had  reason  to  thank 
the  Lord  for  permitting  her  to  go. 
Sunday  last  I  heard,  with  pleasure* 
that  the  mistress  of  our  house  had 
given  her  Testament  to  her  sacta  (dress- 
maker), and  that  she,  with  her  hus- 
band, read  it  regularly  every  evening. 
She  has  given  up  going  to  mass,  and 
says  she  will  no  more  listen  to  what 
the  priests  say,  but  she  will  take  Qod*s 
Word  as  her  guide.  Monday  evening 
Signer  Grassi  brought  three  priests 
here,  aU  anxious,  if  possible,  to  leave 
the  Eomish  Church.  They  appear 
tfidented  men,  and  Mr.  Wall  believes 
them  to  be  really  anxious  to  be  guided 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.'* 


**  Since  I  last  wrote,  we  have  had 
some  very  iuteresting  mootinga.  Easter 
Sunday  bix  were  received  in  the  Church. 
They  had  all  boen  baptized  the  week  be- 
fore. Oue  was  tlio  wilb  of  Signer  Grassi. 
This  was  a  vory  great  .source  of  plea- 
siu:e  and  consolation  to  him.  Another 
was  a  young  man  who  had  boen  for 
some  time  connected  with  the  Wes- 
leyans ;  he  was  couviiiced  baptism  was 
right,  and  came  forward  determined 
to  follow  in  tho  steps  of  his  Lord 
and  Master  Jesus  Christ.  He  speaks 
well,  and  we  hope  will  be  useful  in 
the  cause  of  Christ.  We  foand  it  much 
too  warm  to  hold  the  Lord's-day  morn- 
ing servico  upstairs,  so  we  eame  down 
for  tho  first  time  that  day ;  it  was  a 
time  of  blessing  to  all  present,  AVe 
had  a  congregation  of  more  than  a 
hundred  persons  ;  more  than  half  of 
these  Christians. 

**0n  Monday  (Easter  Monday)  we 
held  an  Agape  at  a  very  quiet  wayside 
inn ;  about  eighty  present.  The  dea- 
cons had  prepared  a  room  to  hold  a 
service,  so,  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  wo  sang 
and  prayed  together.  Several  spoke ; 
and  after  this  we  had  the  Lord's 
Supper  quito  in  primitive  style.  I 
think  all  felt  the  sweet  presence  of 
Jesus  was  with  us.    A  young  man  who 
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LL.D.,  Secretary,  at  the  Mission  House,  Oastle  Street,  Holbom,  Loitdon.  Contributions 
can  also  be  paid  in  at  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  Twells  and  Co/s,  54,  Lombaid 
Street,  to  the  account  of  the  Troasoxer. 
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By  the  Eev.  C.  B.  Lewis,  of  Calcutta. 

CHAPTER  11. 

WHEN  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  arrived  at  Serampore,  the 
mission  there  had  been  in  operation  a  little  more  than  three 
years.  It  will  be  interesting  to  review  the  progress  already 
made ;  and  a  letter,  addressed  to  Dr.  Ryland  in  September,  1803,  will 
supply  the  particulars.    Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  On  our  arrival,  we  found  the  affairs  of  the  mission  in  a  very  happy 
state.  Several  had  been  baptized,  concerning  whom  we  had  hewl 
nothing  before  we  left  England.  On  the  first  Sabbath  after  our  coming, 
two  were  baptized,  one  of  whom  was  Eiishna  Prasad,  the  first  Brahman 
convert.  Ever  since,  he  has  given  us  great  pleasure.  He  is  now  our 
Bengali  schoolmaster.  Ten  more  natives  have  been  baptized  since 
then,  and  also  our  young  Mend  William  Carey.  The  Church  now 
consists  of  thirty-eight  members;  but  two  of  them  are  suspended, 
and  one  or  two,  I  fear,  wiU  have  to  be  excluded.  The  management  of 
the  Church  is  a  very  weighty  concern,  and  requires  great  compassion, 
wisdom,  firmness,  and  love.  Some  unpleasant  things  have  taken  place, 
which  have  given  us  much  pain ;  and  these,  coming  one  after  the  other, 
have  been  mstressing  and  discouraging.  A  cloud  has  been  over  us ; 
but,  blessed  be  Ood !  some  glimmerings  of  sunshine  have  appeared, 
which  have  been  reviving. 

''  In  the  last  two  months,  we  have  not  had  so  many  inquirers  as  for 
some  time  before ;  yet,  we  have  not  been  altogether  destitute  of  them. 
Inquirers  generally  board  and  lodge  at  brother  Krishna  Pal's  house,  at 
our  expense.  The  allowance  for  each  is  two  annas,  or  threepence,  a 
day.  They  are  enjoined  to  attend  the  school  morning  and  evening 
for  religious  instruction.  The  gathering  of  these  people  appears  to  be 
'OvidenUy  the  work  of  GU)d.  One  is  brought  firom  near  the  Sunder- 
bund ;  another  from  a  remote  part  of  the  country ;  and  another  from  a 
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more  diBtant  part  still ; — all  were  collected  without  any  effort  of  ours. 
*  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  Jehovah.'  '  From 
the  east  and  the  west,  and  from  the  north  and  the  south,  they  shall 
come  into  the  Elingdom  of  God.' 

"  We  have  a  Bengali  School,  in  which  English  and  Bengali  are 
taught.  Since  Krishna  Prasad  has  been  put  into  it,  it  has  flourished. 
A  Gonaiderable  number  of  Portuguese  children  attend :  not '  many 
Bengalis.  I  believe  the  whole  number  is  thirty.  Some  make  great 
progress.  This  school  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  liberal  contributions 
of  generous  friends  in  tliis  country. 

"Our  English  School  increases,  and  is  a  principal  means  of 
our  support.  We  have  thirty-six  boarders — twelve  young  ladies,  and 
twenty-four  young  gentlemen ;  also,  nine  or  ten  day  scholars.  Every 
Wednesday  evening  we  talk  to  the  children  respecting  the  salvation  of 
their  souls ;  but,  alas,  we  see  little  fruit.  Some  few  in  time  past  have 
appeared  affected,  but  lately,  all  have  been  uncommonly  insensible. 

"  The  printing  is  a  great  work,  and  employs  many  hands.  The 
publishing  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Bengali  has  not  gone  on  according 
to  our  wishes,  but  we  hope  now  to  push  on  with  double  vigour,  and, 
for  this  purpose,  I  suppose  that  we  must  have  another  press.  A  second 
edition  of  tiie  Kew  Testament,  much  corrected  and  improved,  is  in 
the  press.  Brother  Carey  is  xnost  advantageously  situated  for  the 
tnutfiJations,  having  all  the  pandits  in  the  Collie  of  Fort  William  at 
his  command.  With  their  assistance  he  can  revise,  correct,  and 
translate  wifch  ease  and  accuiacy.  He  has  translated  a  great  part  of 
the  Epistles  into  Hindustani,  and  some  into  Sanscrit.  Brethren 
Harahman  and  Ward  have  begun  to  translate  the  €rospels  into 
Hindustani  and  Persian.  Brother  Carey  has  some  thoughts  of 
tsandating  tihe  New  Testament  into  the  Mahai&tta  tongue.  One  of 
his  pandits  is  a  native  of  the  Mahaiatta  country.  We  hope  that 
recent  conquests  will  open  the  way  for  the  spread  of  the  Ooapel 
tliere.  A  few  tracts  have  been  made  ready  in  Hindustani,  and  will, 
WQ  hope,  soon  be  printed  and  distributed.  Brother  Carey's  heaxt  is  set 
upon  this  work.  He  hopes  to  Uve  to  see  the  Scriptures  translated  into 
all  the  languages  of  India.  Money  is  the  only  thing  that  is  wanting 
now.  Everything  besidiss  is  at  hand,  and  we  occupy  a  most  advan- 
tageous situation  for  the  work.  We  hope  soon  to  see.  a  way  opened 
for  the  further  dissemination  of  divine  tmtL  We  have,  indeed,  abeady 
as  much  aa  we  can  do ;  but  otir  hope  is  that  wlien  Ood  finds  us  moie 
work  He  will  give  us  more  hands.  Brother  Carey  oflben  sajB,  and,  in 
my  opinion  very  justly,  that  in  this  work  we  oannot  attempt  too  great 
tlunga" 

Ib^  Chambeiiaiii's  part  in  all  these  interestiDg  labosn  was,  of 
couiae^  for  the  present,  a  veiy  subordinate  and  inconsidcsaUe  one. 
He  gave  all  the  time  he  could  to  the  acquisition  of  tlie  native  lan- 
guage, halpd  in  the  Sn^iab  preaching  at  Serampore  and  Calcutta,  and 
acocwpaamd  the  converte  when  they  went  out  to  speak  for  Chriet  His 
principal  work,  however,  was  in  the  boarding  sdhool,  ovi»  which  Ux. 
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Marshman  presided  Here  he  was  engaged  "  firam  seven  o'clock  in  the 
moniing  till  five  in  the  evening  f  and  when  this  daily  woik  was  done, 
he  had  little  strength  left  for  other  employments.  He  also  snfibred 
very  much  flrom  an  almost  incessant  pain  in.  the  breast,  which  was 
accompanied'  by  very  great  depression  of  spirits. 

An  interesting  missionary  engagement  was  imdertaken  by  him  in 
January,  1804,  when  he  had  been  nearly  twelve  months  in  Bengal 
Of  this  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Fuller : — 

**  Felix  Carey,  Krishna,  Bhairab,  and  myself  have  been  out  ten  days 
on  a  journey  to  Ganga  Sagar,  a  place  at  the  furthermost  point  of  Sagar 
island,  where  the  sea  and  the  Ganges  meet.  This  is  esteemed  a  very 
holy  place  by  the  ffindus,  and  immense  multitudes  resort  to  it  at 
paiticular  seasons,  for  the  pmpose  of  bathing,  and  worshipping  Ganga. 
It  was  the  most  interesting  scene  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  The  con- 
course of  people  was  beyond  description  immensa  There  were  at 
tlie  lowest  computation  100,000 ;  but  I  think  they  were  more — ^perhaps 
double  that  number.  The  greater  part  were  Bengalis,  but  there  were 
many  from  other  parts  of  India.  Multitudes  sought  our  books  and 
papers.  They  had  never  before  heard  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  we  had 
were  distributed  in  a  very  little  time ;  and  then  numbers  begged  in 
vain  for  the  Word  of  Life  in  the  most  supplicating  manner,  and  would 
not  believe  us  when  we  told  them  that  we  had  no  more.  This  was 
heart-aching  work  indeed!  If  we  had  taken  many  thousands  of 
Testaments,  I  believe  that  they  would  have  been  quickly  distributed, 
and  thus  the  Word  of  Life  would,  in  one  day,  have  been  sent  over  the 
greater  part  of  Bengal,  amongst  millions  of  people.  But,  alas !  only 
two  thousand  have  yet  been  printed." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  Med  with  astonishment  to  see  these 
thousands  of  Bengalis — ^usually  the  most  timid  people  in  the  world — 
now  apparently  quite  fearless.  Multitudes  were  encamped  in  the 
jtmgle,  exposed  every  moment  to  the  attacks  of  the  ferocious  tigers  which 
abounded  there,  and  some  were  actually  carried  off  by  them  into  the 
adjacent  forest.  He  writes : — "  In  former  years  it  was  usual  for  many 
to  be  given,  or  to  give  themselves,  to  the  sharks  and  alligators  in  the 
river.  But  the  Company  have  now  put  sepoys  along  the  river  side  to 
prevent  this.   There  are  now  here  a  European  sergeant  and  fifty  sepoys." 

He  returned  to  Serampore  greatly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a 

a  m-nch  more  extensive  distribution  of  copies  of  the  Word  of  God  amongst 

the  peopla    He  wrote : — "  The  great  assemblies  of  the  people  at  places 

esteemed  holy,  afford  some  of  the  best  opportunities  of  sending  the 

Word  abroad.    By  attending  these,  I  doubt  not  that  forty  thousand, 

yes,  a  htmdred  thousand  copies  might  be  distributed  in  one  year,  with 

twice  the  number  of  tracts.    There  is  a  great  proportion  of  the  people 

that  can  read,  much  larger  than  any  one  woida  suppose  who  had  not 

been  here.    Most  families  have  one,  if  not  more,  of  raeir  number,  who 

can  read  and  write  Bengali ;  and,  as  books  abound  more  and  more, 

doubtless  reading  will  increase ;  and  this  we  hope  will  produice  inquiry. 

Bow  mxTLj  people  are  dying  daily,  and  dying  in  idolatry  T " 
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Moved  by  such  confiiderations  as  these,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  his 
return,  steurtled  his  brethren  by  urging  upon  them  that  they  should 
greatly  enlarge  their  operations  in  distributing  the  Bengali  Scriptures. 
He  contend^,  iJ^at  instead  of  the  1,500  New  Testaments  they  were 
now  printing,  they  should  at  once  st^e  ofif  an  edition  of  10,000  at 
least.  This  was,  however,  declined  by  the  others ;  and  he  then  b^ged 
them  to  print  a  large  edition  of  one  of  the  Gospels  with  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

This  example  may  suffice  to  show  that  he  was  from  the  first 
accustomed  to  form  his  own  opinions  as  to  missionary  policy.  He 
felt  the  failure  of  his  recommendations  keenly ;  but  seems  afterwards 
to  have  thought  they  were  too  positively  contended  for.  *'  I  am  apt," 
he  said  of  himself,  "  to  be  too  precipitate  in  speaking  my  mind;  wUch 
often  appears  to  others  imlovely,  when  I  had  no  evil  intention.  I 
have,  in  instances,  differed  in  opinion  from  my  brethren,  and  have  too 
wannly  contended  for  my  own,  which  has  afterwards  given  me  grief; 
but  I  have  always  been  most  strongly  convinced  that  they  had  the 
good  of  the  mission  at  heart  much  more  than  I.  Most  assuredly,  I 
have  the  fullest  confidence  in  every  brother.  I  know  not  their  equals, 
as  it  respects  fitness  for  their  stations,  in  the  whole  world.  They  are, 
indeed,  men  qualified  by  the  Lord." 

Of  his  own  progress  in  Bengali,  he  said,  about  the  same  time,  to  Mr. 
Fuller : — "  I  suppose  that  you  will  conclude  that  I  have  almost  learned 
the  Bengali  I  am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  indolent, 
and  have  made  little  proficiency.  It  is  true,  I  have  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed in  the  school,  and  have  had  but  little  time  amongst  the  natives ; 
which  has  been,  in  this  respect,  a  disadvantage,  though  probably  not 
in  others.  Experience  brings  to  remembrance  what  you  observed 
after  I  preached,  or  at  least  had  tried  to  preach,  at  £ettering.  I  am 
not  now  like  a  huntsman  in  England,  who,  in  pursuit  of  his  game, 
•clears  hedges,  ditches  and  walls,  and  stops  at  nothing ;  but  am  like 
one  in  the  jungles  of  Bengal,  who  has  to  break  and  force  his  way 
through  the  thicket,  in  doing  which  he  meets  many  a  sharp  struggle 
and  tedious  delay.  I  try  to  speak ;  then  boggle ;  see  that  I  am  wrong ; 
begin  again,  and  again  boggle  and  blunder.  Probably,  if  my  life  be 
spared,  I  shall  make  greater  progress  when  I  am  more  amongst  the 
natives." 

When  this  was  written,  a  change  was  close  at  hand. — Serampore 
was  esteemed  too  strait  for  all  the  agency  now  available.  Several 
preachers  had  been  raised  up  from  amongst  the  converts  gathered  into 
the  church,  and  Felix  and  William  Carey  bade  fair  to  become  useful 
men ;  and,  besides  these,  four  new  missionaries  were  on  their  way  out 
from  England.  Obviously  all  could  not  be  needed  in  Serampore.  It 
^as  desirable  that  some  one  should,  without  delay,  find  another  centre 
of  missionary  usefulness  in  the  great  country  Uiey  were  seeking  to 
•evangelize. 

Mr.  Carey's  salary  as  professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Bengali  in  the  College 
of  Fort  William,  together  with  the  profits  of  the  school  and  the  press, 
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gave  the  missionaries  at  this  time  an  income  of  between  £150  and 
£200  a  month ;  but  their  expenses  in  buildings^  printing  Scriptures  and 
tracts,  and  in  the  support  of  their  native  Christian  communi^,  &c.,  left 
their  families  only  a  very  frugal  maintenance.  The  expectation  that 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  European  missionaries  could  be  wholly 
and  permanently  provided  by  the  Society  at  home,  was  not  as  yet 
held  to  be  reasonabla  If  other  missionary  stations  were  to  be 
established,  these  also  must  be  tnade  to  pay  their  own  expenses  and 
to  support  the  missionaries  in  charge  of  them. 

But  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  The  Government  would  certainly 
not  tolerate  the  establishment  of  a  missionary  station,  as  such,  in 
Bengal.  To  attempt  such  a  thing  would  be  to  bring  the  mission 
under  the  notice  of  those  who  were  but  too  weU  disposed  to  discourage 
and  suppress  all  such  e£forts  to  disturb  the  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  people  of  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
many  Europeans  scattered  all  over  India,  and  more  or  less  dis- 
tincUy  tolerated  by  the  authorities,  who  were  supporting  themselves 
as  indigo  factors,  or  dealers  in  other  Indian  manufactures  and  products. 
Mr.  Thomas  had  for  a  while  gained  a  living  by  trading  with  the 
weavers  of  native  cloth,  who  were  glad  to  find  a  purchaser  for  their 
goods  ready  to  take  them  at  a  distance  from  the  Ic^er  markets.  Mr. 
Fernandez  of  Dinagepore  was  now  carrying  on  the  same  business  more 
extensively ;  and  it  appeared  to  the  missionaries  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain might  be  established  as  a  cloth  merchant  in  some  populous  town, 
and  mi^t,  as  such,  be  tolerated  by  the  authorities ;  whilst  he  might 
also  labour  as  a  missionary  and  be  supported  in  so  doing  by  the  profits 
of  his  secular  business.  It  was  supposed  that  four  or  five  hundred 
rupees  might  suffice  to  build  l^inri  a  house,  and  that  then  about  two 
thousand  more  would  be  a  suitable  capital  wherewith  to  carry  forward 
the  trade  he  was  to  conduct 

In  order  therefore  to  gain  the  requisite  knowledge  of  this  business,. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlaui,  in  February,1804,  paid  a  visit  to  Dinagepore^ 
where  Mr.  Fernandez  most  kindly  entertained  them  for  six  or  seven 
weeks.  They  went  in  sorrow,for  an  infant  son  had  just  before, been  taken 
from  them,  but  the  change  of  air  and  scene  proved  very  beneficial  to 
them  both.    Mr.  Chamberlain  thus  wrote  of  his  generous  host : — 

"  His  heart  has  been  set  on  the  work  of  the  Lord  ever  since  the  last 
meeting  that  dear  brother  Thomas  and  the  brethren  had  together, 
previous  to  his  going  to  Dinagepore  the  last  time.  Brother  Fernandez 
has  ever  since  endeavoured  to  preach  the  gospel  This  being  known, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  encourage  him  by  regularly  setting  nim  apart 
to  this  work  by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands.  This  was  done  on 
the  16th  of  January,  1804  I  have  great  hope  that  he  will  be  very 
^isefol  His  manners  are  mild  and  prepossessing,  and  he  is  master 
V)th  of  the  Bengali  and  Hindustani  languages. 

"He  is  a  man  of  such  obliging  manners  and  sweetness  of  temper  as 
I  think  I  never  saw  equalled.  Humble,  modest  to  excess,  compas- 
sionate and  most  sincerely  affectionate,  he  is  a  most  loving  friend. 
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His  heart  is  warm  with  the  love  of  Christ,  nor  has  he  greaiier  pleamre 
than  to  tell  the  good  news  of  salvation  to  poor  shmers.  He  .supports 
a  school  eonsntiiig  of  thirty  boys.  Witii  Obbbb  children  I  had  ^seat 
pleasiire.  Mr.  Fernandez  has  a  solitaziyTesideDoe ;  bnt  I  tibink  ins 
situation  is  &r  from  discouraging.  He  preaches  every  Sabbatb  to  this 
servants,  and  sometimes  others  attend ;  .besides  winoh  he  has  many 
opportunities  of  speaking  to  people  abmit  the  meet  important  concecns. 
He  has  a  good  reHgious  library,  and  be  writes  me  that  a  genfleoBm 
and  lady  there  have  lately  had  mangr  good  books,  to  read  ^faidh  ^ive 
him  hope  that  they  are  seriously  disposed." 

This  visit  was  full  of  interest  Mr.  Chamberlain  visited  Madna- 
batty  on  his  way  to  Dinagepore,  and  saw  many  plaees  and  penons 
connected  with  the  first  efforts  of  the  Baptist  Mission.  He  saw,  too, 
the  graves  of  Thomas  and  Fountain,  and  read  over  the  letters  of  the 
former,  which  Mr.  Fernandez  preserved,  with  the  tendeorest  swmliffnR 
He  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  returned  to  Serampore,  having  csojoyed,  at 
Dinagepore,  "the  happiest  seascm  they  had. known  in  SengaL" 

{To  he  cofUintLed,) 


Selections   from   %   HlBsianarii    ^orrefipan^itttt    of 

How  THE  Work  was  Begun. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Sutcuff. 

February  6th,  1793. — ^I  find  you  have  heard  of  my  afflietioB.  I 
first  felt  a  numbness  in  my  lips  on  Saturday  seven-night.  I  pzemcfaed, 
however,  on  the  Lord's-day,  with  very  little  inconvOTiience,  exeeipt  in 
the  evening,  when  I  found  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  those  words  which 
have  the  letter  p.  On  Monday  it  increased,  and  by  Tuesday  the  whole 
side  of  my  face  was  motionless,  and  so  it  still  continues.  Themnscies 
have  lost  their  use.  One  eye  is  very  weak,  contintiallj  watering 
almost.  Tlie  cheek  motionless,  but  not  the  jaw.  The  Ups  on  ome 
side  almost  without  motion — somewhat  swelled.  I  preached  half-an- 
hour  on  Lord*s-day  afternoon,  but  pronounce  as  if  I  had  a  stone  inmy 
mouth,  and  find  a  peculiar  difficulty  where  the  p  occurs,  also  /  and  b 
are  difficult,  but  not  equal  with  the  other.  Its  coining  on  gradually, 
«ud  swelling  a  little,  are  favourable  symptoms  that  it  is  not  paralytic. 
Dr.  Kerr,  as  well  as  my  apothecary,  thinks  it  will  go  off.  I  have  had 
great  weight  upon  my  mind  of  late,  and  great  fatigues.  Have  written 
on  the  mission  business,  to  Beatson,  Sfaarpe,  Crabtree,  Fawoett, 
Hopper,  Jones,  Craps,  Hall,  Kinghom  (Norwich),  Stevens  (Oolcheiter), 
Oill  (St.  Albans),  Hinton  (Oxford),  Stennet,  Rippon,  Thomas,  Dore, 
&c.,  &c.  Should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  My  fiunily  are  but  sidkly. 
Friends  as  usual. 
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Early  DKruTAXioN  Services. 
To  Rev.  J.  8UTCUFF. 

Mardt  loth,  1793.— Pearce  and  Thomas  have  got  £160  or  £170  at 
and  about  Bristol.  A  society  will  be  formed  there  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Ryland  goes  to  take  the  lead  in  it.  They  went  to  London  last 
Wednesday.  Thomas  is  expected  to  be  at  Bedford  next  Jx)rd'B-day. 
Both  of  them  at  Leicester  meeting  the  20tL  I  think,  if  they  are 
received  well  in  London,  Pearce  wonld  get  £600  in  a  few  weeks, 
provided  we  could  supply  for  him.  Hope  yo9c  will  be  able  to  spare  a 
few  Sabbaths  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  King  says,  if  either  you,  or  I,  or 
brother  Ryland  can  but  supply  at  Birmingham,  all  will  be  easy,  and  he 
will  get  £100  a  week,  I  liave  no  doubt.  And  it  is  certainly  best  to 
work  while  the  public  mind  is  warm.  If  once  such  an  opportunity  be 
let  pass,  it  may  take  us  a  year  to  obtain  what  we  may  now  obtain  in 
a  fortnight.  Think  of  it.  We  must  settle  it  at  Leicester  meeting. 
Could  we  but  get  a  few  hundreds,  and  purchase  stocks,  it  would  form 
a  little  fund,  which,  in  the  end,  might  rise  to  something  considerable. 
Thomas,  I  expect,  will  go  from  Bedford  to  Kettering  on  Monday. 
Could  not  you  go  and  sleep  there  with  him  on  Monday  nig^t,  and  ride 
over  witJi  him  and  Staughton  to  Leicester  on  Tuesday  ?  Carey  is  v&ry 
desirous  of  Thomas  being  there  on  Lord*s*day,  24th  inst.  If  so,  he 
can  only  call  to  preach  at  Olney,  on  a  week  day,  on  his  return. 

First  News  from  Sbbampoke. 
To  Rev.  J.  Fawcett. 

July  14ih,  1800. — When  a  poor  man  ^'ets  deep  in  debt,  he  is  apt  to 
shun  going  near  his  creditor — wliether  I  felt  a  little  of  that,  I  can 
hardly  tell ;  but  I  have  more  than  once  felt  ashamed  that  I  have  not 
written  you  before,  as  I  am  sure  there  was  no  place  during  my  journey 
at  which  I  enjoyed  my  visit  more  than  at  Ewood  Hall. 

I  received  your  kind  communication  of  Mr.  Ward's  letter,  for  which 
I  thank  you.  Mr.  Ward  has  very  properly  concealed,  from  all  but  the 
Society,  the  reason  of  their  being  obliged  to  stop  at  Serampore ;  but 
I  think  it  just  to  state  it  to  you.  On  their  arrival  in  Calcutta 
Roads,  a  pilot  came  out  to  meet  them,  bringing  with  him  an  order 
from  the  Grovernment  of  Calcutta,  that  they  should  deliver  in  a  list 
of  all  the  persons  they  had  on  board,  their  destinations,  &c.  (You 
know  that  the  Company  at  home  have  never  consented  to  missions, 
and  that  we  were  obliged  to  send  out  by  a  foreign  ship,  and  run  the 
hazard  of  landing,  and  getting  a  settlement  On  this  account  we 
directed  them  to  go  to  Serampore  mther  than  Calcutta,  and  procured 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Danish  Governor;  supposing  they 
might  set  off  immediately  for  Mudnabatty.)  The  captain  was  obliged 
to  answer  the  demand,  by  sending  in  a  list  of  all  the  brethren,  ac, 
as  "  Missionaries  bound  to  Serampore."  To  Serampore  they  accord- 
ingly went,  and  presented  their  letter  of  recommendation  to  Colonel 
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Bee,  the  Governor,  who  showed  them  every  kindness.  But  the 
British  Grovemment,  being  aware,  it  seems,  that  the  ultimate  intention 
was  to  settle  in  their  territories,  refused  to  admit  the  Criterion  to  trade 
in  their  port,  unless  the  captain  would  deliver  in  all  the  missionaries, 
and  unless  the  missionaries  would  either  consent  to  remain  at 
Serampore,  or  engage  to  return  to  Europe.  On  this.  Ward  and 
Brunsdon  went  to  Calcutta  to  try  and  make  interest  For  this 
purpose  Mr.  Brown,  the  Evangelical  clergyman  at  Calcutta,  who  wa& 
known  to  have  great  interest  with  Government,  was  waited  on  by  the 
captain.  Mr.  Newton,  of  London,  had  given  him  a  letter  to  Mr. 
B.,  which  served  for  an  introduction.  The  captain  was  kindly  received 
by  Mr.  B.,  and  on  being  shown  the  instruction  given  to  the 
missionaries  (printed  in  "  P.  A.,"  No.  VI.,  p.  512-519),  he  was  very 
friendly  towards  them,  offered  to  carry  any  petition  on  their  behalf  to 
Lord  Momington,  the  Governor,  or  to  go  to  the  police-ofBlce  on  their 
behalf.  They  had  a  difl&culty,  however,  in  accepting  these  offers,  as, 
by  all  we  had  understood,  the  Grovemor  and  Council  in  Calcutta  would 
be  obliged  to  refuse  them  a  settlement  on  their  avowing  their  object ;  at 
least,  if  they  had  petitioned,  or  gone  before  the  police,  it  must  have 
come  immediately  to  a  decision,  whether  missionaries  should  he  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  British  territories.  And  this  was  a  question  of  so  much 
importance,  that  Ward  and  Brunsdon  did  not  think  they  ought  to 
bring  it  to  an  issue  without  first  having  seen  and  consulted  with  Carey. 
Mr.  Brown  went  to  the  police,  however,  and  spoke  of  them  as  favour- 
ably as  he  could.  The  answer  he  obtained  was  the  choice  of  two 
things — either  to  come  before  them,  or  consent  to  remain  at  Serampore. 
They  chose  the  latter,  till  their  friends  (Carey,  &a)  arrived,  promising 
not  to  go  upon  the  British  territories  without  leave.  On  this  the 
police  were  satisfied,  and  admitted  the  ship.  They  were  still  at 
Serampore  when  their  last  letters  came  off,  and  Carey  had  not  arrived. 
By  another  letter,  of  a  later  date,  which  I  received  from  the  captain, 
it  seems  probable  that  they  would  continue  there,  and  Carey  and 
Fountain  come  thither  to  join  them.  But  of  this  we  are  not  certain. 
The  GrOvemor  of  Serampore  continued  to  treat  them  kindly,  offered 
them  a  settlement  in  land,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Mr.  Brown 
also  seemed  to  think  they  might  do  well  to  take  their  station  there,, 
and  to  make  excursions  all  over  India,  to  which  there  would  be  no 
objection.  They  may  there  print  the  Scriptures,  and  circulate  them 
anywhere. 

We  think  highly  of  Ward's  conduct  through  the  whole ;  and  are  not 
surprised  at  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government,  nor  disposed  to 
consider  it  as  unfriendly.  It  is  their  province  to  watch  persons  who 
go  to  settle  there,  and  they  could  not  know  at  first  whether  their 
intentions  were  honourable  and  peaceable  or  not.  I  hope  that  when 
their  characters  are  known  aU  will  be  very  well.  Meanwhile,  our 
business  is  to  pray  for  them,  that  G<xi  would  give  them  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  all  with  whom  they  have  to  do. 

As  I  requested  Mr.  Carlill  to  communicate  to  you  on  a  former 
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occasion,  shall  I  now  request  you  to  get  the  above  copied  and 
sent  to  him?    They  may  show  it  to  a  few  friends. 

First  Fruits  of  Success. 

August  1st,  1801. — ^I  have  been  weeping  for  joy  over  both  FeHx 
CarejPs  letter  and  yours. 

We  think  of  having  soon  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God,  for 
the  success  which  has  attended  your  labours,  and  which  may  probably 
be  held  at  Leicester.  Yes,  my  dear  brother,  we  will  join  with  you  in 
blessing  and  praising  God  ! 

Two  things  have  forcibly  struck  me  in  reading  your  letters : — 1.  That 
this  strong  barrier  of  Satan — the  caste — shall  not  only  be  made  to  give 
way  to  the  Gospel,  but  prove  of  singular  advantage  to  Christ's  cause 
in  India.  It  will  be  a  test  of  sincerity.  The  Hindoos  are  distinguished 
by  their  hypocrisy ;  and  if  no  extraordinary  test  of  their  sincerity 
existed,  you  could  never  be  satisfied  of  it.  But  a  willingness  to  lose 
caste  may  be  as  great  a  proof  of  sincerity  with  you  as  anything  which 
our  converts  can  offer  can  be  with  us.  They  may  not  all  be  sincere, 
neither  are  ours  ;  but  I  hope  some  will  be.  2.  That  with  this  test,  you 
may  safely  admit  them  to  baptism  without  waiting  for  further  proofs. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  Scripture  plan.  The  Apostles  did  not  hold  back 
the  primitive  converts ;  but  if  they  professed  faith  in  Christ,  and  were 
wining  to  forego  their  former  course  of  life,  and  to  comply  with  the 
Christian  precepts,  they,  without  further  hesitation,  baptized  them.  If 
after  this  they  turned  back,  they  dealt  with  them  accordingly.  Wliat- 
soever  ye  have  seen  and  heard  of  them  do ;  and  the  God  of  peace  will 
b^  with  you.  I  think  we  in  England  place  too  much  dependence  on 
our  good  opinion  of  each  other's  piety.  A  profession  of  Christ,  not 
contradicted  by  words  or  actions,  should  be  our  ground  of  proceeding. 
*  *  *  *  *  « 

"  You  wiU  now  also  have  a  number  of  cases  come  before  you,  similar 
to  those  in  the  primitive  times,  as  of  unbelieving  husbands,  and  wives 
deserting  their  companions,  &c.,  &c.  I  trust  you  will  be  endowed 
with  wisdom  from  above,  according  to  your  wants.** 

The  Translations. 
To  the  Missionaries  at  Serampore, 

February  Wi,  1812. — About  a  fortnight  ago,  I  was  at  London ;  and 
at  the  dinner  of  the  Baptist  monthly  meeting,  Hughes  and  another 
member  of  the  Bible  Society  were  present.  Sitting  next  to  Hughes, 
he  asked  me  a  few  questions  in  a  low  voice  about  our  translations.  I 
took  down  the  substance  of  the  conversation  after  I  got  away,  and  will 
give  it  to  you. 

H. — "  Do  the  translators  introduce  either  '  note  or  comment  ?'" 

F.— "  I  beUeve  not." 

H. — "  I  did  not  know  but  there  might  be  now  and  then  a  line  as  a 
glossary." 
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F. — '*  I  never  heard  of  any." 

H. — ^*'Do  they  make  the  English  translation  any  rule  of  their 
rendering,  or  do  they  translate  merely  from  the  originals  ? " 

F. — "I  think,  only  from  the  odginals.  Whatever  use  they  make  of 
the  English,  or  any  otbei*  translation,  I  do  not  suppose  they  attach  any 
authority  to  it." 

H. — "  How  have  they  rendered  the  word  baptize  !" 

F. — "  In  the  Bengali  by  a  word  that  signifies  '  to  immerse,'  and,  I 
suppose,  in  all  the  other  translations." 

H. — "  Woidd  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  done  as  our  translators 
have  done — left  the  word  untranslated,  only  giving  it  a  Beiigali 
termination  ? " 

F.— "  Why  should  they  do  so  ? " 

H, — "  It  might  then  have  been  circulated  by  psedobaptists." 

F. — "When  they  rendered  the  word  into  Bengali  there  was  no 
society  that  wished  to  do  so ;  they  did  it  in  simplicity  as  honest  men. 
But  if  it  had  been  otherwise  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  have  left  the 
word  untranslated,  without  tacitly  acknowledging  that  Hiey  did  not 
understand  its  meaning ;  which  was  not  true." 

H. — "  I  think  they  might  have  done  so  consistently  with  integrity  " 

F. — "  And  would  you  have  them  alter  it  ? " 

H. — "  I  think  they  might  in  a  future  edition ;  at  least,  I  wish  it 
had  been  done  so  at  first. ' 

F,— "  I  would  not  have  had  them  done  so  for  £20,000."  (This  being 
spokei^  with  rather  an  elevated  tone,  the  company  cried,  "  Wliat  is 
that  M^Biller  would  not  have  had  done  for  £20,000  ? ") 

N^HMwere  quite  public,  and  obliged  to  explain.  Mr.  Hughes 
made  iHwch  in  liis  own  defence,  in  which  he  spoke  against  trarusla- 
tions  being  the  work  of  a  party,  smelling  of  a  party  mint,  &c.,  and 
wished  for  rnere  literary  men  as  traiislatars.  I  answered  mere  literary 
men  cannot  understand  the  Bible,  and  therefore  are  not  qualified  to 
translate  it ;  that  I  wished  for  no  union  which  required  the  sacrifice 
of  principle ;  and  that  a  man  could  not  be  an  honest  translator  who 
did  not  give  the  meaning  of  every  word  according  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment  I  added,  if  a  psedobaptist  would  translate  the  Bible,  and 
were  to  render  baptizo  by  a  word  that  means  to  sprinkle,  I  would  help 
circulate  it  in  a  heathen  nation ;  not  on  that  account y  but  nottcith- 
standing  it.  The  other  member  of  the  Bible  Society  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  that  Society,  and  of  what  great  things  they  had  done. 
I  readily  admitted  this,  and  said  I  would  willingly  promote  it  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  but  they  should  not  arrogate  to  themselves  what 
did  not  belong  to  theuL  I  had  seen  and  heard  speeches  by  some  of 
their  members  which  implied  that  all  which  had  been  done  in  India 
was  of  their  doing ;  whereas  the  translations  there  carrying  on,  were 
began  before  that  Society  was  thought  of,  and,  much  as  we  felt  obliged 
by  their  generous  assistance,  the  work  did  not  depend  on  them,  nor 
would  it  stop  were  they  to  withhold  their  haiid.  He  said  the 
Society  made  no  such  pretences  as  I  referred  to.    This  I  admitted, 
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and  waB  liappj  to  acquit  them  of  it ;  but  individuak  had  doue  so, 
which  I  hoped  tli^ey  would  not  repeat.  There  was  no  ill  blood;  but 
the  company  were  much  interested,  and  generally  took  against  Mr. 
Hughes.  Towards  the  close  of  the  debate  I  quoted  a  saying  of  Mr.  E. 
HaU :  "  I  neyer  heard  of  any  churches  that  pmise  themselves  save  the 
Church  of  Borne  and  the  Church  of  England."  To  which  I  added  : 
"  I  hope  the  Bible  Society  will  not  make  the  third.  They  have  done 
nobly :  their  works  will  praise  them." 

The  last  Letter  to  Sutcliff. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Sutcliff. 

May  ith,  1814. — I  was  determined  on  coming  to  OIoBy  last  weak, 
when  a  second  letter  after  a  first  arrived  on  Monday  evening,  pressing 
me  to  go  down  to  Norwich ;  and  I  have  been.  Poor  M.  Wilks  is 
dangerously  iH  He  may  live  awhile,  but  not  a  great  while.  ''  The 
Lord  liveth,  and  blessed  be  our  Eock ! "  I  have  scarcely  read  the 
letters  wUch  have  come  since  I  have  been  gone.  1  have  thought  of 
coming  next  wedic  and  of  going  to  the  Bedford  Union  meeting ;  but 
whether  I  shall  be  able  I  know  not,  as  woik  presses  in  all  directions. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  from  Mr.  Compere's  letter  that  you  are  so  far 
from  recovery.  The  Lord  give  strength  equal  to  your  day !  I  doubt 
not  He  win    If  I  come  it  will  be  on  the  Tuesday  16th. 

Sucu  AN  One  as  Paul  the  Aged. 
To  the  Eev.  Jabez  Carey. 

August  18/A,  1814. — We  are  informed  of  what  God  hath  wrought 
for  you,  and  in  you,  and  hope  to  hear  ere  long  of  what  he  hath 
wrought  by  you.  Our  hearts  have  participated  in  the  joy  of  your 
dear  Father  over  you.  Shall  I  say  you  have  honoured  the  Lord  l)y 
preferring  his  service,  to  your  own  ?  I  might  rather  say  the  Lord  hais 
honoured  you,  and  I  trust  will  keep  yon  and  make  you  a  blessing 
among  the  Isles. 

WhKsn  we  first  heard  of  the  invitation  from  Amboyna,  we  liad  a 
brother  Trowt,  at  Bristol,  ready  and  willing  to  go.  A  ship  also  was 
ready  which  offered  a  passage  to  Java,  and  he  was  off  in  a  few  weeks. 
Ere  this  reaches  you,  he  will,  I  trust,  be  with  you ;  and  each  of  you 
win  be  helpers  of  each  other  and  each  of  your  wives  as  sisters. 

My  dear  young  people,  the  fathers  are  dying.  Sutcliff  is  no  more  ! 
He  died  on  June  22nd,  1814  I  am  turned  sixty  years  old,  and  my 
strength  faileth.  May  you  live  to  see  better  days  than  we  have.  W^ 
have  seen  that  which  gladdens  our  hearts.  May  you  outdo  us  iu 
devotedness  to  the  Lord :  of  this  there  is  great  need,  I  am  sure,  as  it 
respects  myself.  Yet,  as  a  sinner  believing  in  Jesus,  I  hope  for 
eternal  life. 
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In  looking  back  upon  my  life  I  see  much  cause  for  shame.  In 
viewing  the  life  of  others,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  see  a  self-seeking  spirit 
to  be  a  baneful  weed  in  the  garden.  Seek  Qod'a  gloiy,  and  we  shall 
find  our  own  good. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  great  consequence  that  yoii  be  conversant 
with  your  Bible :  "  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  and  in 
all  wisdom,"  that  you  have  just  views  of  the  Gospel  as  a  message 
of  pure  grace,  through  the  atonement,  rendered  effectual  only  by  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit; — that  you  be  much  in  prayer  (dear 
Sutcliff  said,  near  his  end,  "  I  wish  I  had  prayed  more !  ) — that  you 
walk  circimispectly  before  men,  "  giving  no  ofiFence,  that  tiie  ministry 
be  not  blamed  ;*' — that  you  be  diligent  in  your  work.  In  countries 
where  the  heat  is  so  intense  there  must  be  great  temptation  to 
indolence.     In  fine,  that  you  walk  with  God. 

Be  not  discouraged,  my  dear  young  friend ;  while  you  serve  the 
Lord,  He  will  be  with  you.  Think  of  the  charge  of  David  to  his  son, 
"  And  thou,  Solomon,  my  son,"  &c.  Cleave  to  the  Lord,  and  there  is 
no  difl&culty  but  He  will  help  you  over.  You  have  just  lived  long 
enough  without  God  in  the  world  to  teach  you  what  you  would  have 
been  if  left  to  go  on.  And  being  turned  to  the  Lord  at  the  present 
period — ^it  is  an  indication  that  you  have  some  work  before  you. 
Manasseh  was  turned  to  God  when  he  was  old,  and  after  that  never 
did  much  good ;  but  Josiah  his  grandson,  having  much  work  to  do  for 
Grod,  knew  him  early.  He  began  at  eight  to  seek  the  Lord,  and  at 
twelve  to  work  for  him  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.) 

I  have  five  children,  two  of  whom,  I  hope,  know  the  Lord — ^viz., 
Mary  and  John,  both  of  my  first  family.  Mary  is  married  and  has  a 
daughter,  and  so  is  John  ;  he  is  my  printer,  and  lives  at  Kettering,  as 
does  Mary.  My  second  family  are  Sarah,  Andrew,  and  William;  All 
steady,  but  not  manifestly  godly  at  present.  May  they  all  be  the 
Lord's  servants  and  all  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  God,  and  know 
and  love  you  as  I  have  loved  your  father.  You  will  not  expect  much 
more  correspondence  from  me,  but  some  of  our  young  people  shall 
write  to  you. 

A  word  to  your  partner,  Mrs.  Carey. — ^Your  sex,  my  dear  but  un- 
known friend,  has  wrought  much  in  this  work  and  greatly  endeared 
themselves  to  the  religious  part  of  the  Christian  world ;  for  they  stand 
as  upon  a  hill,  and  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon  them.  Follow 
their  example^strengthen  the  hands  and  cheer  the  heart  of  your 
husband  in  his  work.  It  furnished  a  strong  presumption  in  your 
favour  that  you  were  willing  Mr.  Jabez  Carey  should  give  up  bis 
flattering  prospects  at  Calcutta,  and  go  with  him  to  Amboyna. 
Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord,  who  thus  at  the  outset  didst  strengthen 
his  hands  in  his  work.     May  this  continue  till  death ! 
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fTlHE  Baptist  Church  at  Ovei^leii  originated,  as  many  of  our  older 
X  churches  did,  in  a  secession  from  the  Establishment.  It  was 
before  my  time,  but  I  have  often  heard  the  story  told  by  those 
who  took  part  in  the  circumstances.  Before  that,  there  was  only  one 
place  of  worship  in  the  village — ^the  parish  church,  or  rather  a  chapel- 
of-ease ;  for  the  parish  church,  properly  so  called,  was  over  five  nules 
away.  This,  however,  was  not  an  inconvenience  greatly  felt  by  the 
parishioners,  for  few  of  them  cared  for  religious  instruction,  and,  if 
they  had  done  so,  neither  the  vicar  nor  his  curate  could  have 
supplied  it 

What  an  immense  change  has  passed  on  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  the  last  sixty  years !  It  would  be  barely  possible  to 
meet  with  a  s})ecimen  of  a  type  that  was  common  in  my  youth. 
Whether  the  value  of  the  Establishment  as  an  instrument  for  pro- 
moting spiritual  religion  has  been  increased  by  the  change  is  open  to 
question.  Sacerdotalism  and  Erastiamsm  have  received  a  mighty 
impulse  from  it,  but  evangelical  truth  has  lost  ground  In  fact,  the 
revival  of  religious  earnestness  in  the  Church  seems  more  likely  to 
prove  the  vanity  of  national  religious  establishments  than  utter  torpor 
would.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  is  a  great 
improvement  of  some  kind  since  the  days  when  a  country  cleigyman 
was  often  but  little  superior,  either  in  manners  or  morals,  to  the 
average  of  the  population  among  whom  he  dwelt.  But  I  doubt 
whether  the  improvement  is  one  that  contributes  much  to  the 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom.  j£sthetics  and  *'  charity  " — that 
is,  attitude  and  latitude — are  the  most  strongly-marked  fruits  of  the 
*'  revival"  That  great  champion  of  orthodoxy,  Mr.  Disraeli,  can  now 
boast  that  the  Church  places  a  gentleman  in  every  rural  parish  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  he  might  add,  with  at  least  equal  truth,  that,  generally, 
the  "gentleman"  is  a  muff,  as  ignorant  of  human  life  and  of  the 
<surrents  of  public  opinion  as  if  he  Hved  in  a  tub,  and  as  incapable  of 
teaching  religion  as  if  he  had  never  seen  a  New  Testament.  If  you 
tiiink  tihat  is  too  strong,  just  visit  the  parish  chiirch  in  a  dozen  or  so 
of  agricultural  villages,  taking  special  note  of  such  as  lack  the 
stimulus  of  a  strong  Nonconformist  congregation  near,  and  you  will 
set  a  revelation.  I  have  lately  visited  tibree,  and  Til  tell  you  what  I 
found. 

No.  1  is  a  village  in  the  south,  population  about  seven  hundred. 
The  parish  church  will  seat  two  hundred,  and  the  living  is  £600 
ii-year.    There  is  also  a  Wesleyan  ChapeL    The  clergyman  is  what 
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would  be  called  a  '*  good  fellow,"  a  first-rate  cricketer,  and  a  man  of 
taste.  I  am  told  that  he  generally  spends  Saturday  in  decorating  his 
church  with  flowers,  in  which  ha  shows  an  amount  of  skill  in  the 
arrangement  of  colours  which  might  drive  a  milliner  mad  with  envy. 
But  as  a  preacher,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  none  of  tUs 
company  ever  heard  a  worse.  What  his  text  was  the  day  I  heard 
liim  I  could  not  tell,  on  account  of  the  mumbling  way  in  which  he 
read  it,  nor  did  the  sermon  furnish  any  clue  to  it.  He  hem'd  and 
ha'd  and  hesitated,  stopped  for  a  word,  picked  up  a  wrong  one  and 
then  dropped  it  again,  and  finished  the  sentence  in  dumb  show.  It 
was  clear  to  everybody  that  the  sermon  was  a  serious  infliction  to 
himself.  In  less  than  ten  minutes,  however,  it  wasF  ever;  but  what  it 
was  he  had  been  trying  to  say  I  do  not  think  any  one  had  the  faintest 
idea.     On  my  making  a  remark    about  it  afterward  to   a  r^ular 

attendant  at  the  church,  he  replied :  "  Well,  you  see,  Sir,  Mr.  A 

is  no  preacher,  but  he  is  a  very  good  sort  of  man." 

No.  2  is  a  village  further  north.  It  is  one  of  those  Arcadian  places, 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Anglican  clergymen,  where  there  are  no 
dissenters.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  is  abs(dntely  not 
a  single  dissenter  in  the  parish,  which  has  a  very  scattered  population, 
and  is  seven  miles  from  a  railway  station.  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
place  in  which  mother  Church  might  be  expected  to  show  her 
maternal  care  for  her  children.  The  incumbency  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  has  been  held  as  a  family  living  from  time 
immemorial ;  a  snug  ^necure  for  a  younger  son,  who,  judging  by  the 
present  occupant,  has  probably  received  the  appointment  irrespective  of 
either  religious  or  intdlectual. qualifications.  The  Sunday  moining  on 
which  I  was  present  at  the  church  (which  will  seat  about  one  hundred 
people,  and  was  well  filled),  the  clergyman  attempted  to  read  a  sermon ; 
but  the  manner  of  his  doingitshowed  pretty  conclusively  that  the  writing 
was  not  his  own,  and  was  probably  a  lithograph.  The  text  was,** Let  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  The  sermon  began 
by  deploring  the  want  of  some  "short  and  easy  compendium  of 
religion,  which  a  man  could  carry  about  with  him  for  reference  in  an 
emergency ;  '*  in  fact,  a.  pocket  decalogue  was  the  thing  desiderated 
It  was  wofully  tedious,  and  thcti  the  preacher  himself  evidently  felt, 
for  I  noticed  him  once  turn  up  the  comers  of  his  manuscript  to  see 
how  much  there  was  left.  At  last  he  could  bear  it  no  long^,  so  he 
took  adnoitage  of  a  pause  (during  which  he  kept  up  a  gentie  oough) 
to  turn  over  several  pages,  looking  anxiously  tiie  \diile  for  some  point 
where  he  could  resume  the  reading  without  too  violent  a  break  in  the 
sense.  To  my  great  relief,  probably  to  the  relief  of  all  his  audience, 
certainly  to  his  own,  this  was  found  on  the  last  page,  and  the  wretdied 
exhibiticm  came  to  an  end.  As  to  liie  sermon — so  much  of  it,  at 
least,  as  we  heard — there  was  not  a  single  reference  in  it  to  Christ, 
sin,  OP  salvation.  There  wasnot  even  a  distant  aUusioQ  to  theOoqpd. 
It  was  a  zBOfal  essay,  every  sentence  of  which  (barring  its  mimcoltrafl 
poverty)  might  have  been  written  by  any  lespectaUe  heathen  rf  anf 
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age.    However,  mine  host  of  the  little  inn  where  I  abode  from  Satur- 
day to  Monday  praised  it  greatly,  and  assured  me,  with  evident  pride, 

that  Mr.  B (the  clergyman)  conld  "  mix  a.  salad,  or  make  goose- 

stuffli^  better  n'ary  'nother  man  wi'in  five  mile  o'  the  place ! " 

No.  3  is  a  viUage  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  last  one,  contains  a 
IfOger  population,  and  has  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapeL  During  my 
sojourn  in  it  a  short  time  ago,  I  made  my  abode  Mritk  a  family,  part  oif 
the  members  of  which  attended  the  parish  church,  and  part  the 
Baptist  chapel,  some  three  miles  distant.  The  first  Sunday  morning 
I  went  to  the  paxish  church.  The  clergyman,  who  was  gorgeously 
robed,  was  evidently  an  earnest  and  intelligent  man.  The  sermon, 
which  took  half-^an-hour  in  the  delivery,  was  read  with  considerable 
power  and  energy.  The  text  was  **  M^^e  to  yourselves  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,"  and  the  preacher's  theme  was,  ihe  tm- 
propriety  cf  hyimg,  stealinff,  hogging,  and  neglecting  to  pay  07ie*s  debts. 
Tliere  was  no  allusion  to  sin  as  sin,  no  reference  to  the  Divine  Being, 
no  mention  of  salvation,  either  needed  or  provided.  The  whole  was 
of  the  earthy  earthy.  The  sermon,  in  fact,  was  the  lecture  of  a  superior 
to  infeijiOT&,  on  propriety  of  behaviour  in  the  matters  spoken  o£  It 
sounded  like  a  voice  from  the  feudal  ages,  when  the  barons  kept  the 
clergy  to  lecttn*e  the  vassals  and  make  them  know  their  places.  It 
was  unmistakably  intended  for  the  "  lower  orders " — ^that  is,  for  all 
below  the  level  of  the  squire,  who  is  patron  of  the  church  living,  and 
the  pajson,  who  is  his  Ivother.  I  should  not  have  known  whether 
the  preacher  had  ever  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  whether  he  believed  in 
anything  spiritual  at  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  closing  sentences  of 
his  sermon,  in  which  he  said,  **  Therefore,  my  brethren,  don't  steal, 
don't  tell  lies,  don't  go  a  begging,  pay  your  debts ;  for  so  an  entrance 
shall  be  ministered  unto  you  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ! " 

l^ow  you  understaaid,  at  least  in  part,  why  I  do  not  tliink  that  the 
Church  of  England  of  to-day  is  worth  more  as  a  religious  teacher  than 
it  was  when  the  parson  "  did  duty  "  in  his  church  on  Sunday  and  then 
rode  to  hounds  on  Monday. 

"  I  fear.  Sir,  you  were  unfortunate  in  your  selection  of  churches. 
The  three  you  have  referred  to  are  surely  exceptional  cases." 

But  I  did  not  make  any  selection  at  all.  I  merely  attended  three 
churches  which — ^unforeosen  by  myself — ^I  happened  to  be  near  during 
a  month's  wandering  in  the  eotmtry ;  and  whether  they  are  except 
tional  cases  or  not  remains  to  be  proved.  I  don't  think  they  are. 
The  facts,  however,  want  collecting.  I  think  earnest  Nonconformists 
should  collect  them  and  work  them  into  an  additional  argument  for 
Disestablishment  and  Disendowment.  We  are  told  with  oracular 
brevity  by  the  advocates  of  State-churchism,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
voluntaryism  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  rural  population ; 
axfei  numbers  of  easy-^oing  Nonconformists  are  content  to  accept  ijtk& 
dic^wm,  and  to  accept  also  the  conclusion  to  which  they  are  so  deftly 
invited,  that  what  voluntaryism  is  said  to  be  unable  to  do^  the  State 
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Church  is  doing.  Depend  upon  it,  that  what  the  Church  of  England 
is  in  our  large  towns^  where  it  is  exposed  to  public  scrutiny,  putyed 
upon  by  public  opinion,  and  stimulated  by  opposition  and  competition, 
is  but  a  popr  index  of  what  it  is  in  thousands  of  rural  parishes  where 
it  works  out  of  sight  I  am  confident  that  a  systematic  visitation  of 
all  the  parish  churches  in  any  agricultural  county  would  disclose  the 
fact  that,  for  any  spiritual  purpose  they  serve,  many  of  them  might  as 
well  be  closed  at  once,  while  not  a  few  would  be  found  to  be  positively 
pernicious ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the  most  active  section  of  the 
clergy  to-day  are  teaching  for  doctrines,  the  commandments  of  men, 
substituting  superstition  for  tnith  and  fedth,  sedulously  undermining 
Protestantism,  and  preparing  the  people  for  a  general  return  to  the 
Papacy.  I  do  not  care  a  bit  for  the  cuckoo  cry  of  "  Charity,  charity." 
I  am  not  disposed  to  speak  with  bated  breath  of  what  is  a  national 
scandal  I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  no  reform  of  the  State 
Church,  however  sweeping  and  thorough,  will  draw  me  one  particle 
nearer  to  it,  or  abate  one  jot  of  my  uncompromising  hostility  to  its 
establishment.  The  reasons  for  our  Nonconformity,  although  not  so 
readily  apprehended  by  ordinary  minds,  are  as  forcible  and  conclusive 
now  as  when  the  Church,  armed  by  the  State,  pilloried  dissenters  and 
spoiled  their  goods ;  or,  as  when  the  clergy  accepted  the  "  Book  of 
Sports,"  approved  the  wild  orgies  of  the  "  Merry  Monarch,"  and  gave 
their  benediction  to  the  dragonades  of  Claverhouse.  It  is  a  mistake 
into  which  many  dissenters  fall,  not  always  unwillingly,  I  fear,  that 
only  the  intolerance  of  the  Church  or  the  ungodliness  of  the  deigy 
can  fuUy  justify  dissent ;  but  these  are  only  the  accidents  of  an  age : 
the  essential  blot  on  an  established  church  is  its  establishment,  and  till 
that  is  removed  no  dissenter  worth  his  salt  will  hold  out  the  hand  of 
fellowship  to  it. 

However,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  early  Nonconformists 
understood  the  principles  and  true  basis  of  Nonconformity,  as  we 
understand  them  now-a-day.  As  a  rule  they  left  the  Established 
Church  because  they  were  driven  out  of  it,  either  by  its  intolerance 
or  its  godlessness.  This  was  the  case  at  Overglen.  I  will  teU  you 
the  story,  and  that  shall  bring  my  "  SecoUections  "  to  a  close. 

I  never  knew  the  Bev.  Mr.  Skeen,  but  my  father  did ;  and  from 
him,  as  well  as  from  other  members  of  the  Overglen  Church,  I 
obtained  all  I  know  of  him.  He  was  a  Northumbrian  by  birth,  and 
when,  in  middle  age,  he  became  incumbent  of  Overglen,  it  was 
conmionly  reported  that  he  had  lost  his  previous  curacy  through 
habitual  dnmkenness  and  sending  his  rector  a  challenge.  However 
that  might  be,  his  conduct  during  the  seven  years  he  spent  at  Over- 
glen gave  sufficient  excuse  for  popular  belief  of  the  rumour.  Judging 
of  him  by  a  large  portrait  which  hung  in  the  sitting-room  of  one  of 
his  friencU,  and  wluch  I  have  often  seen,  he  was  a  tall  man,  well 
built,  with  high  forehead  and  massive  features,  and  would  have  been 
good-looking  if  he  had  not  been  too  evidently  bloated  by  animal 
indulgence.    As  a  preacher,  he  was  counted  clever.     He  had  a 
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powerful  coniTiianJ  of  hxngiiage.  His  seniious,  wlien  he  chose  to 
preach,  Avere  always  extemporised,  ami  he  coiild  hold  the  attention  of 
his  audience  for  an  hour  whenever  the  whim  seized  liim  to  give  them 
a  long  i^ermon.  But  his  profession  was  to  him  a  profession,  and 
notliing  more,  except  wlien  it  became  food  for  mirth ;  and  it  was  no 
rare  thing  for  him  to  retire  from  the  church  to  the  "  Blue  Boar," 
where,  under  the  influence  of  whiskey,  he  would  turn  into  memment 
the  service  wliich  lie  had  just  performed.  At  that  time,  buU-baiting, 
dog-fighting,  cock-figliting,  and  boxing  were  common  amusements  of 
the  lower  classes ;  and  in  all  tliese  brutal  spoiiis  Mr.  Skeen  was  an 
authority,  and  sometimes  acted  as  umpire  in  the  contests.  One 
incident  which  I  will  give  you  will  better  illustrate  the  character  of 
tlxe  man  than  hours  of  description  would.  At  the  same  time,  let  me 
premise  that,  if  I  had  not  heard  the  story  told  and  its  accuracy 
vouched  for  by  those  whose  veracity  was  beyond  suspicion,  I  should 
deem  it  incredible. 

One  Sunday,  the  clerk,  who  was  the  landlord  of  the  "  Blue  Boar," 
intimated  to  the  clergyman  just  before  the  afternoon  service  that,  as 
he  had  a  party  of  friends  coming  to  see  him  that  afternoon,  he  should 
be  specially  gratified  if  the  ser\dce  was  made  as  short  as  possible. 
The  minister  promised  due  attention  to  the  request  of  his  clerk,  and, 
accordingly,  preached  a  sermon  an  hour  and  a  half  long.  The  enraged 
and  baffled  clerk,  not  to  be  outdone,  rose  in  his  pljice  and  gave  out : 
"  Let  us  sing,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  the  hundred-and-nine- 
teenth  psalm,  thruflf  and  thruff-oot "  (through  and  throughout).  The 
consternation  of  the  congregation  was  something  to  be  remembered. 
The  organist  threw  off  his  coat ;  the  leading  tenor  sent  out  for  a  quart 
of  half-and-half;  the  minister  leaned  over  the  pulpit  and  pro- 
tested :  but  the  clerk  was  inexorable.  He  had  a  vested  right  in  the 
selection  of  hymns  to  be  sung,  and  he  would  not  jdeld,  so  the  psalm 
was  sung  through.  But  no  sooner  was  the  service  over,  and  the 
churchyard  reached,  than  a  violent  altercation  took  place  between  the 
parson  and  clerk,  which  would  have  ended  in  a  disgraceful  scuffle  but 
for  the  interference  of  bystanders.  They  agreed,  however,  to  shake 
hands,  and  laugh  over  their  mutual  defeat,  and  at  once  adjourned  to 
the  "  Blue  Boar  "  to  drown  animosity  in  drink. 

After  being  about  seven  years  at  Overglen,  Mr.  Skeen  was  preferred 
to  some  other  living,  but  took  care  to  signalise  his  departure  by  a 
characteristic  act  of  flippancy  and  profanity.  He  had  been  known, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  come  to  church  so  drunk  that  the  clerk 
had  to  assist  him  into  the  leadin^-desk.  This  was  also  the  case  on  the 
day  of  his  farewell  sermon ;  and  the  sermon,  which  had  been  announced 
for  the  morning,  was  adjourned  to  the  afternoon.  When  the  hour 
came^  a  great  company  was  gathered,  and  the  half-tipsy  but  eloquent 
parson  preached  his  farewell  sermon  from  the  text,  "  I  am  now  ready 
to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand ;  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith :  hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 

80 
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Mr.  Skeen  was  succeeded  in  his  incumbency  by  a  man  who  was,  in 
almost  every  respect,  his  opposite.  The  Eev.  Evan  Williams  was  a 
young  Welshman,  earnest-minded  and  Grod-fearing.  I  knew  him 
well,  in  after  years,  as  the  rector  of  a  neighbouring  parish.  He  was 
of  medium  height,  slenderly  built,  and  with  a  sweet  countenance, 
somewhat  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  His  first 
sermon  at  Overglen  was  from  the  ■  words, ''  For  I  determined  not  to 
know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified." 
His  heart  was  m  his  theme.  His  words  kindled  into  rapture  as  he 
dwelt  on  the  glories  of  God's  greatest  revelation  to  men — ?l  crucified 
Christ.  The  effect  was  electrical :  the  theme,  the  style,  the  earnest- 
ness were  new.  Not  a  soul  in  his  large  congregation  but  was  saying, 
''Thou  bringest  certain  strange  things  to  our  ears."  Of  course,  as  of 
old,  "  Some  mocked,  and  others  said.  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this 
matter;"  and  tliese  latter  were  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
whole.  The  church  was  soon  crowded  with  attentive  congregations, 
and  many  who  "  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray.*'  The  Word  came 
with  power  to  many  minds.  There  was  a  great  awakening,  and  great 
inquiry.  The  minister  commenced  two  week-evening  meetings  for 
conversation  and  prayer  with  such  as  desired  spiritual  counsel  These 
meetings  were  thronged  with  men  and  women,  anxious  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,  among  whom  the  young  pastor  stood  like  a  prophet 
of  the  Lord,  charged  to  tlie  lips  with  God's  message  of  love,  directing 
them  to  the  Lamb  of  God  who  beareth  away  the  sin  of  tihe  world 
The  effect  of  Mr.  Williams'  godly  ministry  was  speedily  manifest  in 
the  improved  morals  of  the  village.  Great  fear  came  upon  all  the 
people.  The  annual  bull-baiting,  which,  time  out  of  mind,  had  been 
the  great  holiday  of  the  people,  was  abandoned.  Purer  tastes  pre- 
vailed, and  chaster  amusements  took  the  place  of  the  old  brutal 
sports  of  the  prize-ring.  Of  course,  there  were  not  wanting  sons  of 
Belial,  who  scoffed  at  the  good  work,  and  sought  by  all  means  to 
arrest  it,  even  resorting  to  violence  to  compass  their  evil  designs. 
But  the  minister,  genUe  and  frail  as  he  seemed,  was  a  true  hero, 
dauntless  and  determined,  and  the  enemy  quailed  before  him.  Many 
souls  were  saved ;  beUevers  were  multiplied,  and  grew  in  grace  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  mightily  grew  the  word 
•of  God,  and  prevailed. 
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ELIJAH,  whose  name  signifies  "  my  Jah  "  or  "  Jehovah,"  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkaUe  personages  in  Jewish  history.  He  lived  in 
an  age  of  Israel  devoted  to  the  most  impious  practices.  Princes 
and  people  were  sunk  alike  into  a  common  vortex  of  barefaced 
hMtJumsm,  This  prophet  was  raised  up  to  restore  the  knowledge 
of  Gtod  and  to  throw  down  the  worship  of  Baal,  which  had  been  set 
up  in  God's  own  land,  and  by  a  people  called  by  God's  own  name. 
Stem  opposition  waited  upon  his  ministrations ;  and  persecution,  by 
royalty  itself,  drove  him  from  his  home  and  his  work  to  the  barren 
d^ert,  to  take  up  his  quiet  and  romantic  abode  in  a  cave  in  Mount 
Horeb,  where  his  intercourse  could  only  be  with  the  spiritual  world  in 
the  worship  and  fellowship  of  the  Lord  God 

There  appears  to  us  to  be  a  wonderful  parallelism  between  Elijah 
and  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  series  of  events  which  were  common  to  them  both, 
hazily  instructive  and  worthy  of  our  patient  study.*    For  instance, — 

"L  In  a  bold,/aithful,  and  feorlesi  discharge  of  their  ministry .  Elijah 
contemned  the  wrath  of  his  people ;  thundered  out  denunciations  against 
the  highest  in  the  land  who  were  patrons  of  idolatry ;  and  fearlessly 
put  forth  his  hand  in  the  accompli^iment  of  the  divine  comxoand,  in 
the  judicial  execution  of  hundreds  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  In  the 
controversy  which  waxed  hot  as  to  who  was  Grod,  whether  the  Lord 
GkMl  of  Israel,  or  an  execrable  creature  of  the  imagination,  he  stood 
alone  in  the  fight ;  and,  backed  by  Heaven  in  its  noble  assertion  of 
the  Almighty's  sole  Deity,  his  prayer  brought  supernatural  fire  from 
above  to  swallow  up  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  which  stood^  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  to  demonstrate  the  being  of  the  Great 
Invisible.  Thus,  so  courageous  was  the  great  Teacher  Christ,  who 
"  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  that  He  enunciated  the  most  biting 
truths  in  presence  of  Scribes,  Pharisees,  and  all  the  hierarchies  in 
Church  and  State  in  His  day ;  threw  down  the  erroneous  schemes  of 
doctrine  which  they  had  buUt  up ;  disallowed  their  delusive  and  dan- 
gerous commentmes  on  the  Scriptures;  and,  in  language  at  once 
awful  and  overpowering,  exclaimed :  "  How  can  ye  escape  the  damna- 
tion of  hell  ? "  It  was  the  faithfulness  of  our  Lord  which  incensed 
the  authorities  who  stirred  up  the  people  to  persecute  Jesus  even  to 
the  death.  Ahab  and  Jezebel's  rancourous  enmity  sought  the  life  of 
tile  prophet ;  but  the  rage  of  the  Jews  could  only  be  assuaged  when 
the  Chnst  was  actually  nailed  to  the  Cross. 

*  A  parallelism  and  a  fvpe  are  not  the  same.  The  one  is  to  be  understood  as 
a  duigned  figure  of  sometnmg  else  ;  the  ol^er  is  bat  some  illustrative  thought 
besring  or  lowing  a  remarnble  resemblance  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

30* 
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II.  The  life  of  the  Tishhite  was  lived  throitgh  stomx  and  fury,  hut 
owt  all  the  snares  that  were  laid  for  his  life  could  take  it  away  till  his 
work  was  done.  Man  is  immortal  till  his  task  is  done.  The  calm 
composure  of  our  Lord  in  the  midst  of  endless  conspiracies  is  striking 
indeed.  "  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come."  "  Go  ye  and  tell  that  fox  I 
do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  per- 
fected ;  I  must  walk  to-day  and  to-morrow,  for  it  cannot  be  that  a 
prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem."  And  when  He  could  make  Hia 
appeal,  "  I  have  finished  the  work  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do,"  then  came 
the  solemn,  the  awful,  annunciation,  "Father,  the  hour  is  come!" 
Eventful  hour,  when  the  teaching  of  God's  Man  upon  the  earth  was 
to  cease  for  ever,  to  be  heard  giving  place  to  the  inconceivable  suffer- 
ings and  death  which  sealed  His  testimony,  and  ended  in  offering  at 
Calvary  an  atonement  sufficient  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ! 

III.  The  Tiianncr  of  Elijah's  quitting  the  xoorld  was  not  known  to 
himself  He  had  intimation  of  His  removal,  so  had  His  servant  EUsha ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  either  they  or  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
were  made  aware  of  the  extraordinary  manner  of  the  transition  that 
awaited  liim.  The  conversation  held  with  Elisha  in  travelling  between 
Jordan,  Jericho,  and  Bethel,  was  unquestionably  preparative  to  the 
great  and  trying  event  that  awaited  the  students  who  were  the  subjects 
of  tlie  great  prophet's  instructions  at  those  places  ;  while  the  repeated 
desire  that  his  servant  would  leave  him  was,  in  all  probability,  to 
spare  both  of  them  the  pang  of  separation. 

In  like  manner,  deeply  solemn  and  affecting,  were  the  interviews  of 
Christ  with  His  disciples  before  He  was  taken  from  thenL  During 
forty  days,  at  intervals.  He  would  be  preparing  their  minds,  informing 
their  judgments,  and  fortifying  them  against  the  crosses  and  sufferings 
that  were  before  them.  A  specimen  of  those  tender,  yet  necessary 
warnings  we  have  in  the  days  inmiediately  preceding  His  crucifixion, 
which  were  doubtless  renewed  after  His  resurrection,  along  with 
enlarged  discoveries  of  the  plan  of  mercy  and  the  constitution  of  the 
New  Testament  Church  He  was  now  sending  them  to  establish. 
Neither  the  time  nor  manner  of  our  going  hence  is  revealed  to  any  of 
us,  and  why  not ;  but  that  we  may  be  like  voyagers  who  have  got  all 
on  board  and  waiting  for  the  favourable  breeze  which  is  to  bear  us 
away  to  our  port. 

rV.  Arrived  at  tJie  Jordan,  Jiow  shall  they  get  across  (for  over  they 
must  be)  ?  Nor  bridge  nor  boat  is  there  ;  how,  then,  shall  they  do  !  The 
necessary  information  is  now  secretly  conveyed ;  anon,  the  Prophet 
erimiples  up  his  mantle,  and  with  it  smites  the  water,  which  instantly 
div-ides,  as  did  the  Red  Sea  of  old,  making  a  dry  pathway  for  them 
lx)th  to  pass  safely  through ;  just  as  this  same  stream  opened  a  way  for 
the  whole  tribes  passing  into  the  Promised  Land.  This  is  another  of 
the  many  supernatural  facts  which,  during  the  age  of  miracles,  built  up 
a  body  of  evidence  in  confinnation  of  the  being,  the  power,  and  the 
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presence  of  the  Infinite  with  His  j)eople,  and  the  system  of  religious 
truth  wliich  they  had  among  them.  But,  more  illustrious  by  far  was 
Jesus  Christ's  passage  tlirough  the  cold  waters  of  death,  for  no  division 
of  that  dark  river  opened  a  way  for  Him  ;  but  He  then  put  a  spell  or 
charm,  shall  I  say,  in  the  mouths  of  all  His  followers,  at  which  death's 
river  divides  before  them,  "  He  hath  spoiled  death,  and  Him  who  had 
the  power  of  it,  and  delivered  them  who  through  the  fear  of  death 
were  aU  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage ;"  and  hence  "  Death  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory  "  to  the  faithful,  but  to  them  only. 

V.  When  Elijah  went  up,  his  marUk  fdl  from  him,  much  as  our 
Tnantle  of  fie%h  must  drop  to  allmv  our  spirits  to  fly.  But  more,  it  was 
caught  up  by  Elisha,  not  that  it  retained  in  itself  a  supernatural 
power ;  but  token  it  was, — ^token,  we  say, — ^that  the  Lord  God  now  in- 
vested His  servant's  successor  with  the  same  miraculous  virtue  as 
had  honoured  his  master.  Thus,  no  doubt,  Elisha  understood  the 
matter,  for  instead  of  using  the  mantle  as  a  clmrm  and  in  honour  of 
himself,  he  cries,  "  Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  ? "  an  appeal 
whicli  was  instantly  answered  by  the  division  of  the  stream. 

So  it  was  when  our  Lord  went  up.  It  was  a  Divinely-appointed 
sign  that  if  Elisha  saw  the  Prophet  ascend,  this  would  ht,  if  not  it 
would  not  be.  Hence  his  transport  when  he  cried  out,  "  My  father, 
the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof"  He  saw, — ^his  eyes, — ^his 
senses  were  sure  and  certain  evidence  of  the  fact,  he  actually  beheld  him 
wafted  aloft  in  his  fiery  car  ;  hence  he  made  liimself  sure  that  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  prophetic  office.  Jesus  led  out  the  disciples  to  the  Mount 
of  Ascension;  five  hundred  had  seen  Him  before  He  left  this  earth ; 
and,  now,  the  whole  company  of  the  Apostles  were  present,  and 
beheld  Jesus,  in  the  very  act  of  blessing  them,  received  up  into  heaven. 
What  fact  surer  than  this  ?  What  event  more  strongly  corroborated 
than  this  ?  For,  lo !  the  assertion  of  Christ  that  His  immediate  dis- 
ciples should,  in  His  absence,  do  greater  works  than  these  that  He  had 
done,  came  out  precisely  as  He  had  said,  for  they  spake  in  tongues 
they  had  never  learned,  performed  miracles  of  healing  of  the  most 
extraordinary  character,  and  all — all,  observe — in  the  nam^  of  Jesus. 
Thus  did  the  mantle  of  Jesus  rest  on  His  apostles ;  it  follows,  "  He 
who  hearetli  you  heareth  Me,  and  he  who  despiseth  you  despiseth  Me, 
and  Him  "who  sent  Me." 

IlEMAEKS. 

First.  In  this,  as  in  many  more  signs  and  wonders  standing  out  in 
Old  Testament  history,  there  is  more  than  coincidence,  more  than 
parallelism,  there  is  fair  and  clear  typology, — i.  e.,  events  made  to 
transpire  in  that  age  of  wondei-s  were  so  constructed  and  disposed  by 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  as  to  be  pictured  representations  of  still 
greater  events  in  the  distance.  And  why  these  representative  persons, 
institutes,  and  things  without  life,  spread  over  the  long  space  of  four 
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thousand  years  of  national  history,  but  to  prepare  the  stage  for  the 
complete  development  of  the  plan  of  ^Redemption  ?  And  was  it  not 
worthy  of  such  an  introduction  ? 

Doubtless,  the  grandeur  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple  s^*vioe,  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  Court  of  Solomon,  and  the  long  race  of  priests  and 
prophets,  whose  ministry  pointed  forward  to  the  Incarnation — ^the 
glory  to  be  revealed  " — ^the  expenditure  of  life,  and  time,  and  means 
of  eveiy  kind,  was  not  Redemption  worthy  of  them  all, — and 
deserved  them  all  ?  The  faith  and  patience  of  the  people  of  God 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  sustained  through  the  long  night  of 
darkness  that  preached  the  rising  of  the  brigtit  and  morning  star. 

This  connection  of  the  Old  with  the  New  Testament  dispensation 
could  never  have  fallen  out  incidentally ;  it  was^  it  must  have  been, 
pait  of  the  designed  plan  of  an  infinite  mind,  whose  foreknowledge 
could  bring  things  so  exactly  to  fit  in,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  as  to  stand 
up  in  the  long  run  as  comprehending  the  most  abstruse,  mysterious, 
and  glorious  system  of  Revelation  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
The  desiffned  coincidence  I  now  point  out,  is  it  not  one  of  the 
most  striking  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  ?  If  it  fails  to  cany 
conviction  to  sceptics,  it  mtLst,  at  all  events,  add  strength  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  faithful  The  Creator,  when  He  built  the  visible  universe, 
was  unseen  by  mortals,  of  course,  as  tlie  mighty  work  proceeded  ;  but,  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  moral  world,  intelligent  minds  can  mark 
with  admiration  the  different  stages  of  tliis  greater  work  of  His  infinite 
mind  as  it  goes  forwaxd,  till  they  see  the  grand  climax  reached  in  the 
voioe  from  the  Cross,  "  It  is  finished ! "  0  that  the  doubting  and 
the  heedless  could  be  brought  to  do  justice  to  themselves  and  to  the 
subject,  they  would  shortly  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  no  chance 
coidd  have  started  a  scheme  so  complicated  as  Revelation  unfdds, 
carrying  it  along  through  ages  and  generations  remote  from  one 
another,  yet  so  harmouiouBly  united  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  demonstrate 
that  one  mind  and  one  hand  alone  is  discoverable  in  the  'vi^ole.  "  Here 
is  the  mind  that  hath  wisdom,"  tliat  never  mistakes,  never  is  turned 
aside,  never  is  nonplussed,  but  unceasingly  works  its  way  through 
invincible  obstacles  of  every  description  to  its  predicted  consummation. 

Secondly.  The  translation  of  Elijali  contradicts  not  Paul's  assertion, 
"  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  In  the  veiy 
act  of  rising  from  the  earth  he  not  only  dropped  liis  clothes,  but  his 
person  became  transformed,  receiving  in  an  instant  the  transmutation 
into  the  spirituality  of  His  person  which  is  the  resurrection  body, 
prepared  immediately  for  entering  into  the  assembly,  and  joining  in  the 
services  of  the  heavenly  temple.  The  rapidity  of  the  change  may  give 
us  an  idea  ©f  the  marv'ellous  change  that  awaits  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  who  are  alive  upon  the  earth  at  our  Lord's  second  coming. 
They  shall  be  changed  "  in  a  moment,"  and  less,  "  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,"  which  is  an  instantaneous  affair.  They  will  have  no  time  to 
take  measures,  or  even  to  think ;  from  a  perfect  consciousness  of  tlieni- 
fielves  and  all  about  them  they  will  pass,  quick  as  the  ligiitning  flasli. 
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iioni  all  that  is  "of  the  earth,  earthy,"  to  all  that  is  of  heaven,. 
heavenly.  "We  know  that  when  He  appears  we  shall  be  like  Him,, 
for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is."  Much  as  in  nature,  when  the  sun 
arises;  he  clothes  all  nature  with  his  own  beauty,  so  shall  the  quick 
and  dead  of  righteous  persons  be  on  a  level ;  the  one,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  shall  not  prevent, — i.e.  go  before  the  other ;  the  rising  dead  and  the 
transformed  living  shall  at  one  and  the  same  moment  become  "the 
children  of  the  resurrectioiL'* 

Thirdly.  The  fiery  chariot  that  the  Prophet  mounted  was,  we 
believe,  acompany  of  "  the  ministering  spirits  who  are  sent  forth  to 
minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation."  "  Tte  horsemen  "  thereof  would  be 
the  same.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  us  how  spiritual  beings  can 
be  supposed  to  change  their  appearances  in  rendering  themselves 
visible  to  mortals ;  but  the  laws  of  our  constitution  are  so  different 
from  theirs,  that  we  must  drop  our  carnal  conceptions  when  we  speak 
or  think  of  spiritual  beings. 

The  wheds  Ezekiel  saw  "  were  so  high,"  he  says,  "  they  were  dreadful"' 
as  fiery  wheels,  or  fieiy  steeds ;  the  subtile  nature  of  these  spiritual 
creatures  can  assume  at  pleasure,  as  the  Lord  wQls.  We  shall  know 
nothing  further  of  this  high  order  of  immortals  till  we  feel  ourselves 
set  loose  from  the  body  and  received  into  the  embrace  of  some 
ministers  of  flame  whose  business  it  is  to  convey  the  heirs  of  salvation 
to  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  Whether  fellow-servants  with 
whom  we  associated  below,  or  dear  souls  who  were  our  relatives 
below,  or  members  of  the  celestial  family,  hitherto  unknown,  will 
matter  not;  for  the  love  and  unity  of  them  all  will  be  absolutely 
perfect. 

Happy  society !  Blessed  fraternity !  When  shall  we  put  off  the 
mortal,  and  put  on  the  immortal  ?  When,  0  when,  shall  we  exchange 
a  body  of  sin  and  death  for  the  spiritual  and  holy  ?  The  hour  is  on 
the  wing — ^it  will  soon  be  here !  Let  us  be  found  ready,  always  ready, 
ever  ready ! 

Fourthly.  Some  of  my  readers  have  no  such  hope ;  it  would  quite 
alarm  you,  it  would  strike  you  dead,  you  almost  think,  to  really  con- 
template a  matter  of  this  sort ;  to  leave  your  sweet  homes — aye,  and 
your  dearer  houses  of  clay,  wherein  you  have  lived,  moved,  and  had 
your  beii^ — ^to  consort  with  spirits  dispossessed  of  all  the  channels 
and  organs  of  sensuous  enjoyment  such  as  you  now  have.  But  pray 
remember  that,  wherever  your  future  destiny  may  be  appointed,  this 
is  certain — ^namely,  that  "  tlm  is  not  your  rest,"  more  than  ours.  Out 
of  the  body  you  must  go — die  you  must ;  but  whither  away  then  ?  If 
imjpemterU,  unforgvoeuy  uribom  agairiy  to  Heaven  you  cannot  go.  0  no» 
you  cannot, you  must  not  go  thither !  "Nothing  unclean  enters  there/* 
Without  are  dogs,  sorcerers,  whoremongers,  liars,  and  such  like. 
When  you  die,  no  such  convoy  as  the  prophets  and  good  men  have, 
will  meet  you  on  the  verge — ^the  awful  verge !  Ah !  who  wiU  take 
charge  of  you  as  you  enter  the  dreadful  invisible  ?  Not  one, — ^not  a 
friend  wiU  greet  your  arrival  from  the  world  below !     You  chose  not 
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couipanionsliip  in  this  world  with  such  as  these — yea,  more,  you  chose 
this  sin-struck,  sin-sick  world  as  your  portion ;  you  gave  your  heart  to 
it,  your  time  to  it,  your  whole  delights  were  in  it ;  of  course  it  can  do 
nothing  for  you  now.  If  you  had  it  all  your  own — ^aU  its  broad  acres, 
all  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  all  its  diamonds,  all  its  pearls — if  you 
had  it  all,  it  could  not  bring  you  one  foot,  not  one  inch  in  the 
heavenly  country.  You  must,  if  you  are  to  die  as  you  live,  die  in 
your  sins,  you  must  perish !  But  /  cannot  tdl  what  that  is !  You 
must  be  met  by  evil  spirits,  the  authors  of  your  deception  and  your 
ruin.  You  must  go  with  them,  but  what  that  is  /  cannot  tell.  You 
must  consume  in  unconsuming  fire,  but  what  that  is  /  cannot  fell. 
You  must  bear  the  punishment  of  your  sins,  when  the  great  Sinbearer 
offered  to  do  it  for  you,  but  you  heeded  Him  not ;  but  what  that  is  / 
cannot  tell !  No ;  but  /  can  tell,  and  I  rejoice  to  tell  it,  "  that  there 
is  mercy  with  God,  that  He  may  be  feared,  and  plenteous  redemption, 
that  He  may  be  sought  unto."  I  can  tell,  and  rejoice  to  tell  it,  that 
"  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  can  lift  you 
clean  out  of  all  your  sins  and  all  your  miseries  here,  and  can  prepare 
you  for  a  better  world  and  a  place  for  you  in  it ;  and  I  beseech  you  to 
bethink  you  of  these  things,  and  turn  with  your  whole  heart,  at  once 
and  for  ever;  for  then,  the  fiery  car  shall  await  your  exit  from  the 
body,  and  Heaven's  portals  open  wide  to  greet  your  arrival 

Aliquis. 


^radical  ^^pffsitiffn  of  |sara^  %\.  28-31. 

"  Hast  thou  not  known  ?  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  faiuteth  not,  neither  is  weanr P  there 
is  no  searching  of  His  understanding.  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint ;  and  to  thexn 
that  have  no  miii^ht  He  increaseth  strength.  Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and 
be  weary,  and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall :  but  they  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ; 
they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary ;  and  they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint.*'— 
Isa.  xl.  28-31. 

FIVE  characteristics  here  of  the  Ineffable  Name. 
I.  The  Everlasting  God  never  had  a  beginning;  go  back 
millions  of  years,  yea,  millions  of  ages  in  imagination,  you  are 
no  nearer  the  origin  of  Deity,  for  there  was  no  period  when  He  began 
to  be.  Or,  go  forward,  stretch  your  thoughts  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  ages  remote,  plunge  into  the  shoreless  ocean  of  infinitude,  yet  is 
there  no  period  in  possible  existence  when  God*s  being  shall  begin  to 
decline,  none  when  His  reign  must  cease. 

II.  "  The  Lord."  The  word  printed  in  capitals  in  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  being  Jehovah,  signifying  self-existence,  independence,  to 
Be !    Being  of  all  beings.  Lord  of  lords.  King  eternal,  immortal 

III.  *'  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  Earth."  See  you  the  lofty  moim- 
tains,  the  unfathomable  depths  of  ocean,  the  varied  scenery  of  desert. 
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valley,  river,  volcano,  Tnagm'ticent  cascade,  with  the  siirroundings  of 
air  and  firmament  all  replete  with  wonders,  and  He  Himself  made  all 
by  the  word  of  His  power ;  He  spake  and  it  was  done,  He  commanded 
and  it  stood  fast. 

IV.  "  He  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary."  To  us  poor  creatures 
whose  lives  are  spent  alternately  in  labour  and  sleep,  and  whose  power 
of  long-sustaining  toil,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  comes  rapidly  to  a 
close,  this  of  never  ending,  unwearied  working,  strikes  us  as  confound- 
ing by  its  omnipotence,  and  proves  that  any  number  of  worlds,  any 
number  of  intelligent  beings.  He  could  create,  sustain  or  destroy,  with 
equal  ease. 

V.  "  No  SEARCHING  OF  His  UNDERSTANDING."  How  could  there  be, 
seeing  it  is  infinite  ?  His  heart  being  the  original  fountain  head  of  all 
knowledge,  of  all  wisdom,  all  invention,  whence  flow  out  to  us  crea- 
tures insignificant  rills  of  intelligence. 

Verse  29.  "  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint ;  and  to  them  that  have 
no  might  He  increaseth  strength." 

The  weary  traveller  pursuing  his  way  whether  amid  the  dark  forests 
of  sultry  Africa,  or  among  the  eternal  snows  of  polar  regions, — the 
galley-slave  at  the  oar,  urged  on  by  the  merciless  scourge, — the  day 
labourer  in  the  furrow  or  at  the  furnace, — the  scheming  merchant  on 
whose  brow  the  big  drops  stand,  forced  out  by  consuming  care  and 
restless  anxiety, — the  student  plunging  into  the  depths  of  ancient 
lore  and  wasting  the  midnight  oil  in  loading  his  overwrought  brain 
with  other  men's  thoughts — these,  to  aU  these,  together  with  all  other 
hard-toiling  men  and  women  spread  out  among  all  nations,  does  the 
universal  Father  give  power — power  to  carry  them  forward  in  their 
several  tasks ;  and  "  to  the  faint,  who  have  no  might  He  increaseth 
strength," — ^the  fevered  patient  turning  from  side  to  side  for  ease,  the 
long,  long  prisoner  of  incurable  disease,  ready  to  faint  literally  from 
the  least  exertion,  and  the  earnest  Christian  in  conflict  with  innate 
evil,  the  corruptions  of  his  nature,  and  the  waves  of  trouble  succeeding 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  often  from  quarters  least  expected, — 
to  all  these  "  who  have  no  might.  He  increaseth  strength,"  bearing 
them  up  and  along  beyond  dl  expectation,  and  so  fulfilling  the 
promises  of  His  faithful  word  in  this  29th  verae. 

Verse  30.  "  Even  the  youths  shaU  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the  young 
men  shall  utterly  fall." 

It  might  seem  strange  that  words  like  these  should  follow  the 
assurance  and  experience  of  the  previous  verse,  yet  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  it.  There  is  "a  time  for  all  things  under 
the  sun,"  saith  the  wisest  of  men;  and,  although  many  a  time 
strengthened  wlien  weak,  and  revived  when  faint,  and  helped  when 
borne  down  by  trials,  tliere  cometh  a  time,  an  hour  when,  according 
to  the  behests  of  the  Sovereign  Euler,  all  afflictions  must  come  to  an 
«nd,  and  all  lives,  however  racked,  yet  supported,  must  bow  to  the 
stroke  of  the  last  enemy.  "  For  we  must  needs  die,  and  are  as  water 
spilt  on  tlie  ground  that  cannot  be  gathered.''     There  is  rest  for  the 
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-weary.  "  0  that  Thou  wouldest  hide  me  in  the  grave,"  saitfi  flie 
patriarofa,  ''that  Thou  wouldest  appoint  me  a  set  time,  and  lemember 
me."  *'  There  the  -wicked  cease  from  trouHing,  and  the  weaij  be  at 
rest."  "  Even  the  youths  shall  faint,  and  young  men  utteriy  feU" 
Manly  strasgth,  and  coum^,  and  force  of  character,  are  not  for  ever. 
**  There  is  an  appointed  time  to  man  upon  the  earth  "  which  hecaonot 
pass  over.  Pimnises  of  help  and  support,  and  heart-cheering  words 
of  consolation,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  a  limit — ^a  limit  set 
by  irrevocable  decree,  in  conjunction  with  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Verse  31.  "  But  they  tiiat  wait  upon  the  Lord  shfiSl  renew  their 
strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run, 
and  not  be  weaiy ;  they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint." 

The  way  to  heaven  is  not  like  the  broad  and  inviting  road  that  leads 
to  a  frightful  conclusion,  where  all,  it  is  thought,  goes  well  and  plea- 
santly to  human  nature.     The  Christian  pilgrim's  road  is  narrow, 
laborious  to  the  traveller,  and  is  beset  with  thieves  and  robbers.    Self- 
denial,  the  mortification  of  evil  passions,  and  conflict  with  snbti.e  and 
invisible  foes,  render  the  journey  to  Mount  Zion  one  of  great  hazard, 
and  where  mortal  strengtli  and  faith  and  hope  are  sorely  tried.    Here, 
courage  is  ofttimes  faltering,  and  ready  to  give  way.    Faith's  eye  gets 
dimmed  by  the  glare  of  the  false  lights  of  the  enemy  that  are  eAibited ; 
it  cannot  see  afar  off;  therefore,  things  that  sense  is  constantly  exer- 
cised about  greatly  tend  to  obliterate  Sie  unseen  and  eternal.    Unbelief, 
to  which  fallen  man  is  prene,  is  often  backed  up  by  the  invisible  in- 
vaders of  his  peace ;  while  doubts  and  fears  come  down  on  the  tra- 
veller like  the  lowering  clouds  that  gather  up  into  a  threatening  tem- 
pest of  wind  and  rain  in  the  natural  world.    The  peace  of  tiie  soul 
sustains  itself  with  extreme  difficulty  against  the  trials  of  the  domestic 
cirele,  the  Chureh  of  Christ,  and  the  world.     Business,  family,  fiiend- 
sliip,  Christianity,  which  all  must  be  passed  through  (and  can  no  more 
be  avoided  than  he  can  cease  to  be),  present  such  a  diversity  of  inte- 
rests, and  involve  in  so  many  perplexities,  that  Hie  belaboured  heart 
often  has  the  Psalmist's  thought  starting,  "  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a 
dove,  then  would  I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest."    Every  Christian  pil- 
grim carries  a  burden  otlns  own,  enough,  it  is  often  thought,  in  all  con- 
science ;  but  he  charges  himself  to  the  sacred  duty  of  assisting  others 
as  well.    "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ."    To  live  in  conflict  with  these ;  to  cultivate  personal  holiness 
all  the  while ;  to  battle  with  Christ's  enemies — the  evil  princij^  that 
are  abroad,  the  vices  that  obstruct  His  religion  in  its  course  to  blcsB 
t\\e  world ;  and  to  hold  fast  ones  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity,  while 
doing  justice  to  the  claim  of  others  ;  to  repel  the  darts  of  the  Wicked 
One  cast  at  us ;  to  do  battle,  not  with  "  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  worid" 
— is  it  any  wonder  that  earnest  Christians  sometimes  are  **  weary  and 
faint  in  their  minds,"  and  long  for  the  kingdom  of  the  just  ?     Yet,  0 
yes,  "  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He 
increaseth  strength."    Bxit  for  this — but  for  the  mighty  Helper  who 
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speaks  in  the  text, — where  is  the  man  who  could  uige  fab  way 
through  the  serried  ranks  of  such  foes  as  beset  every  imle  of  the  way 
that  leads  to  the  city  of  God  ? 

"  But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  " — ^That  is 

1.  To  go  out  of  ouiselyes  for  strength  to  the  stroi^  Ona  l^nis 
Paul,  in  his  extremity,  struggling  with  implacable  enemies,  '*  d8q>aiied 
even  of  life,  but  trusted  in  the  living  God,  who  raiseth  the  dead." 
And,  on  another  occasion,  when  pressed  out  of  measure,  thriet  he  cried 
mistily  to  the  Lord,  who  answered,  ''My  grace  is  sufficient,  my 
stiengtii  is  perfect  in  your  weakness."  So  Paul  and  Silas,  at  mid- 
night, in  the  prison,  prayed  and  sang  to  the  Lord  So  Moses,  under 
the  burden  of  his  cares  among  a  re&actory  people,  felt  ihB  load  insup- 
portable, when  he  appealed  to  the  grace  of  his  Soreieign,  although  in 
a  somewhat  dictatonal  spirit :  "  If  Thou  deal  tiius  with  me,  kill  one,  I 
pray  Thee,  out  of  hand,  if  I  have  found  fitvour  in  Thy  sight.**  Thus 
Jacob,  in  an  agony  of  mixed  feelings,  spent  tiie  night  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven,  urging  his  plea :  ''  Deliver  me,  I  pray  Thee,  from  the  hamd 
of  my  brother,  from  the  hand  of  Esau."  So  David,  in  extremity, 
"  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord  his  God."  Jonah,  in  the  belly  of  the 
fish ;  Daniel,  in  the  lions'  den ;  and  Jeremiah,  in  the  dungeon,  all 
fouiwl  their  way  to  tlie  fountain  of  their  strength  ;  they  called  upon 
the  Lord ;  they  made  use  of  His  promises,  and  founded  their  plea  to 
be  heard  and  answered  on  the  inviolability  of  the  word  of  Him  who 
cannot  lie.  "  They  looked  to  Him,  and  were  lightened ;  this  poor  man 
cried,  and  the  Lord  heard  and  delivered  him  out  of  all  his  distress." 

2.  Waiting  upon  the  Lord  in  the  way  and  manner  He  has  appointed. 
Secret,  closet  prayer  is  not  the  only  way  of  seeking  the  Lord.  "  The 
Lord  loveth  tiiie  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob." 
There  are  those  who,  when  heavy  trials  are  upon  them,  avoid  the  social 
appointments  of  God's  house  and  ordinances ;  but  this  is  not  the  way 
to  eith^  please  God,  who  sends  the  trial,  nor  is  it  the  proper  way  of 
getting  good  from  the  trial 

Tlie  Spirit  of  God  is  ever  at  work  in  the  congregations  of  His  saints ; 
the  songs  that  are  sung,  the  prayers  that  are  offered,  and  the  teachings 
of  the  sanctuary  are  aJl  of  them  instituted  means  of  waiting  upon  God, 
and  through  these  channels  believers  have,  in  all  ages,  been  in  the 
practice  of  seeking  God's  face  in  conjunction  with  His  worshipping 
people.  We  may  not  be  able  to  say  kow  it  is,  but  that  it  is  more 
acceptable  to  the  Lord,  the  associated  than  the  private  acts  of  devo- 
tion, we  certainly  know. 

Wherefore,  let  Christisms,  as  they  would  lighten  their  burdens, — as 
they  would  get  strength  to  fight  through  thickest  tribulations, — as  ttiey 
wofold  have  the  spiritual  good  designed  for  them,  let  them  neglect  no 
means  of  Divine  appointment  for  securing  the  blessing  which  trials 
afe  appointed  to  yield. 

*'  Waiting  "  imports  patience,  for  while  God  has  promised  to  answer 
prayer.  He  has  nowhere  pledged  Himself  as  to  the  haw  and  the  when. 
Good  reasons  He  has  for  not  answering  immediately,  and  for  not 
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answering  in  the  precise  manner  we  wish,  therefore  we  must  go  again, 
and  again,  and  again.     "  Hear,  saith  the  Lord,  what  the  unjust  jud^'e 
saith,  and  shall  not  God  avenge  His  own  elect,  who  cry  day  and 
night  ?     I  tell  you  He  will  avenge  them  speedily."     "  Waiting  "  again 
imports  expectancy.     "  I  will  pray,  saith  one,  and  I  will  look  «2> " 
Waiting  on  the  Lord,  in  a  word,  implies  a  ceaseless,  unwearied  con- 
tinuance in  the  exercises  of  devotional  fervour,  and  looking  aft^r  the 
fulfilment.     Waiting  about  God's  hand,  trusting  where  you  cannot 
trace  Him,  but  assuring  yourselves  that  all  is  right  and  all  will  come 
right.  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him,  justice  and  judgment 
are  the  habitation  of  His  throne."     Such  a  course  is  to  be  followed 
by  blessedness.  "  They  shall  mount  up  as  eagles,  they  shall  run  and  not 
be  weary,  walk  and  not  faint."    Here  are  three  degrees  of  attainment. 
Some  souls^  like  the  eagle,  shall  soar  upward  toward  the  foimtain  of 
light ;  they  shall  imbibe  such  lofty  conceptions  of  God,  from  much  in- 
tercourse with   Him,  that  they  shall  acquire  a  high  elevation  in 
Christian  experience ;  their  views  of  Him  shall  be  bright  and  clear,  and 
their  eye  of  understanding  penetrate  into  and  gaze  with  rapture  on 
Divine  perfections.     But  if  you  cannot  soar  with  the  eagle,  you  may 
run  with  the  horse,  or,  if  you  can  do  neither,  you  shall  walk  without 
fainting,  at  least.     Great  diversities  there  are  among  Christians,  but 
Paul  exhorts  to  covet,  to  excel  in  the  best  gifts.     The  more  excellent 
way,  he  adds,  is  the  way  of  love — Christian,  spiritual,  holy  love.  Now, 
if  you  would  have  power  to  vmlk,  to  run,  or  to  fly  homeward,  believe 
it  you  must  be  much  in  waiting  upon  God.     Intercourse  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  improvement ;  distance  breeds  coldness  and  alienation  in 
process  of  time.    Are  you  about  to  be  in  trying  circumstances  ?    Do 
you  perceive  rising  before  you  strong  temptations  tending  to  fall  into 
sin? 

Prepare  yourself  for  the  conflict,  and,  above  all  the  armour,  you  are 
to  put  on  "  all  prayer,"  saith  the  apostle.  Go  to  meet  the  foe  as  David 
met  the  giant, "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  In  His  spirit, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty  you  shall  be  safe  and  victorious. 
"  The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield ;  the  Lord  will  give  grace  and  gloiy ; 
no  good  thing  will  He  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly." 

"  Seek  the  Lord  and  His  strength,  seek  His  face  evermore."  A 
life  of  piety,  a  life  of  devotion,  a  life  of  usefulness,  all  are  dependent 
on  a  life  of  waiting  upon  God.  It  is  impossible  to  do  this  profitably 
but  in  connection  with  a  close  correspondence  with  God's  Word.  We 
wait  upon  Him  in  waiting  on  His  holy  oracle.  He  is  always  speaking 
to  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  There  is  wisdom,  knowledge  and 
understanding.  This  is  the  original  fire  of  the  altar  whence  our  zeal 
and  love,  our  faith  and  patience,  were  kindled,  and  you  shall  never  be 
independent  of  God's  Word.  We  must  meditate  in  it,  study  it,  pray 
over  it,  catch  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  its  pages.  It  will  lead  you 
to  its  Divine  Author ;  for  the  Bible  and  prayer  mutually  act  and  react 
on  each  other,  and  the  neglect  of  the  one  infallibly  leads  to  the 
estrangement  from  the  other.     A  devout  and  painstaking  reading  of 
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Scripture  sends  us  to  our  knees,  and  communion  with  God  tlirows  us 
back  to  the  word  of  truth  for  the  illumination  we  have  been  seeking, 
and  for  the  dii*ection  we  have  been  inquiring  for. 

"  The  entrance  of  Thy  word  giveth  light/'  Spiritual  life  in  the  soul 
cannot  be  sustained  if  one  of  these  means  should  be  neglected,  and  if 
both  should  be  unfrequented  spiritual  death  is  inevitable.  I  take  leave 
of  the  subject  in  the  impressive  words  of  Psalm  xxvii.,  "  Wait  on  the 
Lord :  be  of  good  courage,  and  He  shall  strengthen  thine  heart :  wait, 
I  say,  on  the  Lord." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  take  for  granted  that,  where  so  many  are  con- 
gregated together,  there  must  be  some  who  are  strangers  to  the  exer- 
cise which  has  been  opened  up,  of  waiting  upon  God.  My  friends, 
prayerless  souls,  how  little  you  know  what  you  lose  !  There  is  a  gran- 
deur in  intercommimity  with  the  everlasting  God,  that  shoots  far 
ahead  of  all  elevations  among  fellow-creatures.  In  prayer,  after  the 
manner  described  in  the  Word,  the  devout  worshipper  stands  on  a  far 
higher  platform  than  if  he  were  side  by  side  with  monarchs  of  earth  in 
their  most  gorgeous  array.  That  were  an  ephemeral  glory  of  some 
minutes ;  the  other,  a  never-fading  lustre  tlirown  on  the  character  of 
the  spiritual  worshipper.  You  lose — ^ah !  what  do  you  not  lose  ? — a 
clearness  of  perception  into  the  invisible ;  a  warmth  of  the  affections ; 
a  serenity  of  spirit ;  a  calmness  in  contemplation ;  a  superiority  to  the 
controversies,  contentions,  and  carking  cares  of  mortals ;  a  sweetness 
of  spirit  and  a  joy  of  heart  wliich  has  nothing  in  tliis  world  to  compare 
with  it.  Lose !  you  lose  all  this ;  aye,  and  you  lose  the  remission  of 
your  sins,  for  tliat  belongs  to  them  only  who  call  upon  the  Lord.  You 
lose  sanctifying  grace,  for  that  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  He 
comes  not  in  the  cibsence  of  prayer.  You  lose  the  peace  that  passeth 
all  understanding  tww,  and  your  souls — yourselves — are,  in  the  end, 
lost  for  ever ;  for  who  ever  heard,  or  read  of,  or  so  much  as  imagined, 
a  prayerless  man  or  woman  entering  heaven !  In  speaking  to  you 
thus,  I  take  no  account  of  the  atheism  which  has  no  god,  or  the  mate- 
rialist or  pantheist,  whose  god  is  senseless  matter,  nor  of  the  infidelity 
of  our  time,  which  holds  prayer  in  disesteem,  because  the  laws  of  the 
univerae  are  immoveable ;  for  aU  this  profane  babbling  of  stark  non- 
sense is  blown  away  by  the  cold  breath  of  approaching  death,  as  chaff 
before  the  whirlwind,  and  miserable  beings  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  sucb  speculations,  are  often  the  first  to  ciy — ^from  the  depths  of  their 
inmost  nature,  in  spite  of  the  dissent  of  their  intellects — to  cry  for 
mercy  of  the  very  Being  whom  they  had  blotted  from  their  creed. 
Ah  I  a  deathbed  is  a  detector  of  the  heart.  Be  perauaded  not  to  wait 
till  then.  Be  assured  there  is  no  Gk)d  but  in  Israel,  and  that  in  very 
deed  "  He  waits  to  be  gracious ;  yea.  He  is  exalted  in  shewing  mercy." 
"  Seek  the  Lord  while  He  is  to  be  found ;  call  upon  Him  wlule  He  is 
near."  Then,  "  if  your  sins  were  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  wool ;  if 
they  were  red  as  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  snow."  "  They  who  wait 
upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ;  they  shall  mount  as  eagles, 
run  without  being  weary,  and  walk  without  being  faint.      Aliquis. 
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By  Mbs.  W.  Etherington,  of  Benabes. 

INDIA  needs  first  of  all,  Christianity,  and  then  a  system  of  educa- 
tion based  upon  sound  Chri^an  principles.  The  former  as  it 
advances  creates  the  necessity  for,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplies 
the  latter ;  the  latter  is  chiefly  of  use  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
former.  A  purely  secular,  and,  tlierefore,  defective  education,  such  as 
the  Gk)V6niment  of  India  impaits,  in  which  not  only  religious  but 
even  moral  instruction  is  proscribed,  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  as 
much  evil  as  good.  It  destroys,  it  is  true,  belief  in  the  absurdities  of  faiae 
religions,  and  Itence,  in  effect  at  least,  cannot  be  neutral ;  but  as  it  is 
practically  hostile  to  all  religious  teaching,  whether  true  or  false,  it 
takes  away  that  which  to  the  Eastern  mind  is  the  only  foundation  of 
morality,  viz.,  religious  belie£  They  who  have  most  closely  observed 
the  educational  policy  of  Government,  in  reference,  especially,  to  the 
effects  of  the ''  higher  education/'  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  it  is 
rapidly  tending  to  the  disorganisation  of  native  society,  but  is  laj^ng 
no  foundation  for  future  reconstruction.  How  far  the  evil  may  be 
allowed  to  extend  without  becoming  dangerous  to  the  State,  let  states- 
men decide*  But  believing  that  education  to  be  worthy  of  the  name 
means  the  training  not  only  of  the  mental,  but  also  of  the  moral,  and, 
more  especially,  of  the  spiritual  part  of  man's  nature,  and  that  it  is  as 
needful  for  woman  as  for  man,  or  even  more  so,  I  cannot  but  regard 
Government  education  in  this  country  as  exceedingly  defective.  Even 
when  successful,  to  the  extent  to  which  success  is  possible  under  such 
a  system,  it  but  half  educates  the  man,  to  the  utter  n^lect  of  the 
h^her  part  of  his  nature,  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  hitherto  ignored 
the  needs  and  the  rights  of  woman.  For  what  has  Grovemment  done 
in  the  matter  of  female  education?  Its  educational  despatches,  it 
must  be  admitted,  from  the  time  of  the  great  Dalhousie  to  the  laJbe 
Lord  Mayo,  and  from  Sir  Charles  Wood,  President  to  the  Boafd  of 
Control,  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  have  contained  profuse  expressions  of 
a  '^desire  for  tilie  extension  of  female  education,"  and  repeated 
acknowledgmaits  ''that  the  Government  ought  to  give  native  female 
jeduoation  in  India  its  frank  and  cordial  support"  But  when  we  turn 
to  the  annual  r^[K)rt8  of  the  several  directors  of  public  instruction  for 
evidence  that  the  local  governments  have  acted  in  the  spurit  of  these 
despatches,  how  great  the  disappointment !  So  far  as  the  direct  extex^ 
sion  of  female  eclocation  by  Government  is  concerned,  its  acknowledge* 
ments  and  plei^es  are  almost  a  dead  letter.  What  are  the  &ots  of  the 
case  ?  Out  of  probably  thirty  millions  of  children  capable  of  attend- 
ing school  in  India,  there  were  not  thirty  thousand  gids  ia  all  Had 
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Grovernzaent  schools  throughout  the  country  in  1872-3.  Indeed, 
beyond  the  indirect  and  often  inadequate  aid  given  to  mission  and  a 
few  private  gixis'  schools,  and  in  some  cases  under  such  stringent 
conditions  that  the  managers  of  many  schools  prefer  to  do  without  it, 
there  is  but  little  to  prove  that  Government  is  really  earnest  in  pro- 
moting female  education. 

Would  that  it  were  evident  that  the  education  imparted  by  mission* 
aries  is  adequate  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  Gk)vemment  system,  or 
that  from  its  superior  character  it  is  likely  to  prove  an  antidote  to  the 
evils  that  invariably  appear  when  men  are  taught  to  value  devemess 
more  than  goodness.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  in  some  cases  missionaries  seem  to  be  imconsdously,  and, 
certainly,  unintentionally  intensifying  the  evil  they  hope  to  remedy. 
May  not  the  very  fiftults  that  are  found  in  Government  education  be 
discovered  to  a  large  extent  in  much  of  what  is  known  as  "  missionary 
education"?  Tlie  mass  of  the  people,  the  poor,  are  neglected,  left  in 
thousands  around  us  unable  to  read  in  their  mother-toc^e  the 
Scriptures  which  we  translate  and  print  for  them.  Our  schools  and 
colleges  are  filled,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  sons  of  those  who  are 
comparatively  well  off,  a  large  percentage  of  whom  might  well  afford 
to  pay  for  their  own  education,  but  will  not  do  so  as  long  as  they  can 
get  it  for  next  to  nothing.  To  these  we  impart  a  high  English  educa- 
tion, with  often  no  higher  object  apparently  than  to  prepare  them  for 
the  university  examinations.  The  success  of  mission  schools  is 
measured  by  the  results  of  those  examinations.  The  Government  is 
charged  with  the  neglect  of  primary  education ;  may  not  the  same 
charge  be  brought  agamst  nussionaries  ?  In  Government  schools  the 
Bible  and  relifflon  are  rejected :  in  many  mission  schools  they  are 
aimply  neglected,  which  Ly  be  the  greater^f  the  two  evils.  This  is 
not  done,  perhaps,  intentionally  in  any  case ;  it  is  the  unavoidable 
result  of  the  unwise  competition  with  Grovemment  education  into 
which  missionaries  have  been  led  through  their  connection  with  the 
universities.  Teachers  as  well  as  pupils  in  mission  schools  finding  it 
impossible  to  keep  abreast  of  those  who  are  concerned  with  purely 
seciilaar  studies  only,  when  labouring  under  the  addiUoaal  weight  of 
the  Bible  and  religion,  are  naturally  tempted  to  throw  aside  the 
unneceasaiy  burden.  The  temptation  to  do  so  increases  as  the 
university  examinations  successfully  contend  against  cramming,  and 
become  more  and  more  a  true  test  of  secular  scholarship.  From  not  a 
few  missionaries  whose  time  is  wholly  given  to  education  I  have  heard 
the  complaint  that  all  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  lost  from 
the  time  that  their  pupils  are  promoted  to  the  "  entrance  class."  That 
is,  just  at  the  time  when  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  most  Ukely 
to  prove  beneficial,  the  pupils  in  mission  schools  who  go  up  &t  the 
university  examinations  are  practically  shut  out  &om  it.  Can  it  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  impression  has  gone  abroad,  and  is  yearly 
deepenii^  Uiat  mission  schools  and  ooUeges  differ  only  in  name  from 
purely  secular  or  Government  institutions  ?  for  neither  in  quantity  nor 
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in  quality  is  the  religious  instruction  that  is  imparted  in  tliem  equal 
to  what  it  used  to  be  twenty  years  ago.  The  success  of  mission 
schools  was  tlien  estimated  by  the  num)>er  of  pupils  who  passed  from 
the  darkness  of  heathenism  and  Mahommedanism  to  walk  in  the  light 
of  Christ ;  not,  as  now,  by  the  number  that  pass  the  "  Entrance,"  the 
F.A.,  or  B.A.  examinations,  to  add  to  the  number,  already  too  great,  of 
mere  "  situation  seekers."  If  the  religious  training  in  mission  schools 
be  the  element  that  justifies  their  establishment,  it  ought  surely  to 
enter  far  more  largely  into  their  curriculum  than  it  generally  does. 
To  devote  men,  time,  and  money,  in  such  a  disproportionate  manner, 
in  order  to  teach  so  mucli  that  is  secular,  for  the  sake  of  the  very 
little  that  is  spiritual,  cannot  be  wise,  if,  indeed,  it  be  just. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  wish  to  say  a  word  against  educa- 
tion of  the  right  kind.  Far  from  it.  I  believe  that  education  forms 
a  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  missionaiy  operations.  Espe- 
cially in  India,  where  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  next  to  their  vice, 
is  the  greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  deal  with,  it  is  folly  to  say  that 
education  is  no  part  of  our  work.  But,  to  be  worthy  of  us,  the  educa- 
tion we  impart  must  be  thoroughly  Christian,  not  nominally  so ;  the 
Bible  must  be  our  chief  text-book,  and  its  principles  must  be  constantly 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  other  studies.  Were  there  more  of  such 
thorough  training  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not  the  mere  apology  for  it 
that  one  so  often  sees  and  hears  of,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  great 
blessing  in  which  all  wise  and  good  men  would  rejoice.  Tlie  com- 
plaint would  no  longer  be  heard  that  mission  schools  and  colleges  are 
often  the  arsenals  from  wliich  the  deadliest  weapons  against  Chris- 
tianity are  drawn.  Instead  of  youths  whose  English  education  has 
served  to  turn  their  heads  without  changing  their  hearts — who  affect 
a  superiority  to  their  missionary  teachers  in  the  higher  regions  of 
thought  regarding  God  and  religion,  and  who  have  just  enough  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible  to  see  their  way  into  its  difficulties,  but  not  their 
way  out  of  them  ; — instead  of  these,  with  their  frivolous  objections, 
young  men  able  and  willing  to  converse  intelligently  and  reverently 
about  God  and  the  soul,  Clnist  and  His  salvation,  would  frequently 
meet  and  gladden  the  heart  of  the  Christian  preacher.  But,  till  the 
education  that  is  imparted  in  missionary  institutions  become  more 
decidedly  Christian  and  less  secular  than  it  generally  is,  missionaries 
may  claim  the  honour  of  having  established  a  system  of  education  "  on 
a  par  with  that  of  Government  as  an  intellectual  gymnasium,"  but  not 
many  will  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  any  longer  "  its  un- 
rivalled superior  as  a  nursery  of  religion  and  morals." 

This  is  a  long  digression  from  the  subject  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  paper ;  but  let  it  pass.  It  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place ; 
it  indicates  at  least  what  some  think  of  what  is  going  on  around  us. 

To  extend  the  blessings  of  Christian  education  to  the  female  popu- 
lation of  India,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  arduous  duties  that 
the  Church  of  Cluist  has  undertaken  in  this  land  It  has  from  the 
commencement  been  attended  by  many  and  serious  difficulties,  and 
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will  continue  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  all  who  imdeitake  it,  for 
many  a  year,  before  the  people  become,  in  any  true  sense,  educated. 
The  time  is  still  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  when  female  educa- 
tion did  not  exist  in  the  land,  and  when  all  attempts  to  introduce  it 
were  scouted  as  visionary.  So  formidable  were  the  obstacles  that  at  once 
presented  themselves,  that  not  only  the  thoughtless  and  indifferent, 
but  even  earnest  Cliristian  men  and  women  also,  regarded  the  thing 
as  simply  impracticable.  A  great  change  has,  doubtless,  taken  place 
in  the  opinions  of  people  as  regards  the  feasibility  of  female  education 
in  India,  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  successful  laboura  of  noble  Christian 
women  during  the  last  twenty  years.  But,  even  now,  there  is  no 
department  of  missionary  effort  that  demands  such  patience,  perse- 
verance, and  self-denial.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  a  work 
which,  from  its  peculiar  nature,  the  Church  of  Christ  alone  can  accom- 
plish ?  To  Christian  women  belongs  the  honour  of  having  begun  it, 
and  they  alone  are  qualified  to  complete  it. 

Perhaps  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  female  education  arise 
from  the  indifference  or  the  prejudice  of  the  people  themselves.  Many 
are  indifferent  to  it,  because  they  are  incapable  of  appreciating  its 
blessings,  and  most  are  hostile  to  it  as  dangerous  in  itself,  and  especi- 
ally so  when  directed  by  those  whose  motives  they  suspect  in  every 
change  that  is  introducetl.  But  whatever  the  source  or  the  nature  of 
the  difficulties  that  may  arise,  they  shoidd  not  deter  any  who  have 
the  good  of  the  people  at  heart  from  seeking  to  raise  the  condition  of 
the  wives  and  the  mothers  of  the  future  men  of  India.  In  the  words 
of  the  education  despatch  of  1854,  "  the  importance  of  female  educa- 
tion in  India  cannot  be  overrated.  By  this  means  a  far  greater 
proportional  impulse  is  imparted  to  the  educational  and  moral  tone  of 
the  people  than  by  the  education  of  men.'*  It  wUl  tend  to  solve  many 
a  problem  connected  with  the  right  govermnent  of  the  country. 
Difficulties  that  statesmen  and  philanthropists  are  now  at  their  wits 
end  to  deal  with,  will,  in  many  cases,  be  altogether  removed  thereby, 
and  in  other  cases  so  modified  as  to  be  easily  overcome.  Female  in- 
fanticide, child  marriage,  Kulin  polygamy,  virgin  widowhood,  and  the 
cruelty  and  wickedness  arising  from  these  and  other  evils  under  which 
the  land  groans,  can  exist  only  where  woman  is  kept  in  brutal 
ignorance,  that  she  may  be  brutally  treated. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  engaged  in  similar  work  elsewhere,  to 
learn  what  has  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  female  education,  and 
with  what  success,  in  such  a  hard  and  impromising  place  as  Benares. 
It  is  now  about  ten  years  since  comparatively  extensive  and  system- 
atic efforts  to  reach  the  female  population  of  this  great  city  were 
begun.  Before  this  period,  but  little  that  has  proved  permanent  had 
been  undertaken.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  London  Missionary  Society,  had  each  a 
small  orphanage  for  giiis,  and  a  few  bazar  schools  for  girls  had,  at 
different  times,  been  established.  The  Church  Missionary  Society,  for 
instance,  in  addition  to  the  interesting  work  carried  on  among  the 
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orphan  girls  at  Sigra^had  a  school  for  Hindu  gi]is  that  was  commenced 
as  early  as  1850,  and  another  that  dated  from  1859.  But,  up  to  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  these  schools  seem  to  have  been  compaiatively 
small  and  unimpotrtant.  However,  they  continued  to  live,  and  are 
now  large  and  floniidiing  schoolay  and  a  blessing  to  Benines.  The 
first  symptom  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  female  education  here  was  the 
arrival  of  tiiree  Irish  ladie»,  sisters,  who,  possessed  of  independent 
means,  and  desirous  of  doing  something  towards  the  emancipation  oi 
the  women  of  India,  came  and  settled  in  a  native  house  in  tine  very 
heart  of  the  city.  The  efforts  of  these  excellent  ladies,  though  net 
altogether  unsuccessful,  resulted  in  notiiing  permanent  Their  zeal 
for,  and  simple  confidence  in,  the  people,  &r  exceeded  tiieir  prudence 
and  knowledge  of  native  character.  The  resolve  to  reside  in  a  native 
house,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population,  in  a  city  in  wliich  sanitary 
laws  were  then  ignored,  however  indicative  of  a  self-denying  natuse^ 
was  certainly  imprudent,  and  led,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  the 
loss  of  health,  and  the  subsequent  departure  of  the  sisters  &om  India 
altogether.  Like  some  of  the  ladies  sent  out  for  similar  work  by  die 
Ladies'  Societies  of  Europe  and  America,  tJiey  came  too  late  in  life  to 
learn  to  speak  freely  to  the  people  in  their  own  tongua  This  un- 
welcome ^ruth,  which,  from  its  delicacy  is  seldom  broached  by  others, 
and  still  mare  rarely  leamt  of  oneself,  at  last  dawned  upon  the  mind 
of  these  good  ladies ;  and,  taken  into  consideration  with  the  loss  of 
healtii  of  two  of  them,  led  to  the  wise  resolve  to  go  and  serve  God  in 
some  other  part  of  His  great  vineyard. 

About  this  time,  or  in  1867,  the  ladies  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  rightly  judging,  from  the  partial  success  of  the  siaters,  thtft 
there  was  an  opening  for  Zenana  work  here,  requested  Oib  Ladifls' 
Aesociation  in  connection  with  their  mission  to  send  some  one  £roia 
England  to  engage  in  it  The  first  lady  that  was  sent  entered  upon 
her  work  about  the  middle  of  1867.  She  acquired  a  very  competoit 
knowledge  of  both  Hindu  and  Urdu,  and  was  known  to  be  a  most  con- 
scientious and  thiorough  worker.  After  three  or  four  years  of  success* 
ful  labour^  broken  health  led  to  her  final  departure  from  India.  To 
her  belongs  the  honour  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  Zenana  work 
in  Benares,  which  has  since  grown  to  such  goodly  proporticms. 

Two  years  later — ^that  ia,  in  July,  1869 — the  Bafitist  Miamonaiy 
Society  entered  upon  the  same  work  Tlie  wife  of  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  had  already  secured  an  entranoe  into  a  few  houses, 
applied  to  the  Ladies'  AssoeiBtion  for  the  support  of  Zenana  work  and 
Bible-women  in  o(maj6etion.wi(Ji  this  Society  for  aidi  funds  were*  at 
once  A^oted  (or  the  support  of  an  agent  in  Benares.  A  lady  wss  found 
in  the  country,  well  qualified,  bot£  in  character  and  attainments^  for 
tiie  work,  who  immediately  entered  i^n  it.  The  number  of  Zenanas 
under  instniction  has  steadily  increased,  till  now  there  is  more  wcnk 
tdiaa  the  two  ladies  employed  by  this  Society  can  well  accomplish. 

It  was  about  this  time  also,  or  towards  the  olose  of  1867,  Aat  Wb 
Leas  the  Maharajah  of  Yizianagram,  KG.S;L,  eiquEessed  to  lus 
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manager  ofafflurs,  Dr.LaEanis,  Us  desire  to  establish  sctioola  for:  high- 
castBigiria  in  Benares,  similar  to  those  tiiathadtbeeni endowed  by  him 
in  Madras  andiVizianagram.  ^d  it  was  prdkiblj  not  muck  eariier 
than  this*  that  the  Educational  Department  of  the  North- Westezn 
Government  began  to*  peroeive  the  neoesaity  ofi  doing  something  for 
the^eduoatian  of  gitis,  as  well  as  of  boys,  in  Benaree. 

In  addition  to  tiieae  agencies,  spasmodic  efforts  have  been  made  at 
different  times,  by  individual  Baboos^to  establish  private  giiis'  schools^ 
but  with  no  good  result.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  school  for 
Bengali  girls,  which  is  under  a  committee  of  native  gentlemen,  no 
purely  native  school  for  girls,  not  under  European  superintendence, 
has  succeeded. 

There  are,  then,  three  distinct  agencies  at  work  in  connection  with 
female  education  in  Benares — viz..  Missions,  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  Government,  and  private  enterprise.     Missions  hold  the  first 
place,  as  the  oldest,  the  most  efficient,  and,  as  compared  with  results, 
the  least  expensive.     Private  enterprise,  represented  chiefly  by  the 
Vizianagram  schools,  comes  next,  for  the  Government  schools  are  as 
yet  ioieriar,  not  only  in  point  of  nmnbers,  but  also  in  the  quality  of 
the  instmotion  that  is  imparted  in  them,  to  all  others.    One  fact,  how^ 
ever,  nrast  be  mentioned,  which  wdl  account,  in  great  measure,  for  ihe 
paucity  of  girls  in  the  Government  schools,  as  oompared  with  the  com- 
paratively large  attendance  in  the  Mission  and  Vizianagram  schools. 
Th^  pupfla  in  the  Government  girls'  schools  receive  nothing  for  atten- 
dance, whereas  in  the  Mission  and  Vizianagmm  schools,  some  induce- 
ment, whether  in  the  form  of  money  on  of  clothes,  is  held  out  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  attend.    This  paying  system  was  doubtless  an 
unavoidable  evil  when  the  work  of  female-  education  b^an  here;  it 
has  recently  been  greatly,  lessened,  and  is  gradually  being  done  away 
with.    Though  it  may  account  for  the  larger  attendance  at  the  schools 
in  wbieh  the  system  stiU  lingers,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
their  greater  efficiency  as  oompared  with  the*  Govemanient  or  mm* 
paying  schools.    As  a  rule,  greater  intelligence  is  displayed  by  the 
pupils  in  the  Mission  and*  Vizianagram  sc1kidI%  tlian  is  seen  in  the 
girlsi  in  those  schools  that  have  not  be^i  under  Europeaai  soperinten- 
Mncft     The  teachers,  also,  are  better  qualified,  a  sounder  system  of 
ioBtnicticai  is  insisted  upon,  and,  by  frequent  and  oarefol  questioning 
on  the-  part  of  those  w1k»  saperintend  the  work,  the  native  teachers 
liav«  poraetieal  illustratioiis  of  what  teachix^ineans,  and  the  xmpfliare 
trainod.to  tfainkand  to  exptess  themselves  Car  move  readily  i£»n  is  the 
earn  iBtother  schook..  Whether  ttis8ion>  bo3rs'  schools  be  inferiorto 
Ctovwmmenfc.bByB'  sehocih  of  the  same  class  msfy  be  *  a  question;  but 
tfacte!C«ajhe  no  doubt' as  to  the  superiority .  of  MLMOon^giria'  sobaols  to 
Ckyvecnmentgbls'  scfaoak  in  Benares  and  its  district;    In  tlie  Mission 
aatliVJsiainmnmjSGbooki^  tiie  ideas  of  the  children  i^asding' things  in 
geaanl  are  flur  mare  extuislvo  and-  connect  than  those  off  tte  cUildren 
iBjGHwegnmenfasohiQolfl-;  tbairtfainUhig  faculties  aie  bnn^^  more  inti>« 
eourcifl^aiid.theirrheaitSs^aywdl  as  their  minds,  are  brongkt: under 
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discipline.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  in  Mission  girls'  schools  more 
time  is  devoted  to  the  Bible,  and  far  more  direct  religious  instruction 
imparted,  than  in  Mission  boys'  schools.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Mission  girls'  schools  not  being  affiliated  with  the  universities,  the 
ladies  who  teach  in  them  are  not  concenied  about  their  examinations, 
and  are  therefore  not  tempted  to  neglect  religious  instraction,  which 
they  regard  as  most  important,  for  the  sake  of  imparting  more  secular 
knowledge,  which  is  but  a  secondary  object. 

(To  b3  cantimied,) 


SJort  floffs. 


The  Public  Worship  Eegulation  Bill,  to  which  we  alluded  in 
our  last  number,  has  created  a  degree  of  excitement  throughout  the 
country  during  the  last  month,  wliich  has  not  been  witnessed  for  a  long 
period.  There  are  few  Evangelical  Churches  in  London  in  which 
subscriptions  have  not  been  eagerly  solicited  to  a  petition  in  favour  of 
it.  It  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Recorder, 
Mr.  Russell  Gumey,  whose  family,  for  several  generations,  has  been 
connected  with  the  Baptist  denomination,  in  a  speech  of  singular 
moderation.  It  is  a  bill  of  procedure ;  intended  to  enforce  the  rubric, 
by  a  cheap  and  simple  process,  and  an  amendment  was  moved  and 
seconded,  to  postpone  it  for  the  present  session,  while  the  Houses  of 
Convocation  were  employed,  by  the  permission  of  the  Cro^m,  in 
revising  the  ritual.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  rose  and  delivered  one  of  his 
most  powerful  and  eloquent  speeches  against  it.  He  stated  that  for 
the  last  two  hundred  years  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  had  been 
conceded  to  the  congregations  of  the  English  Church  regarding  the 
observation  of  the  rubric ;  that  great  diversity  of  practice  existed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country ;  that  various  customs  had  grown  up  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  and  usages  of  the  people,  whether  in 
accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  law  or  not,  wluch  ought  not  to  be 
rashly  and  rudely  rooted  out.  He  objected  to  invest  the  bishops  with 
such  powers  as  the  bill  would  confer  on  them,  and  which  would  afiford 
a  wide  scope  for  the  gratification  of  their  individual  sympathies  and 
antipathies.  He  stated  that  a  bishop  might  commit  whatever 
illegalities  he  pleased,  and  would  be  borne  entirely  harmless  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  3rd  Clause,  he  said,  contained  a  thin 
edge  for  cutting  off  the  head  of  High  Churchmen,  and  another,  edge 
for  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  Broad  Churchman.  One  of  the  clauses 
in  the  bill  was  that  the  ritual  of  the  Church  should,  in  all  respects, 
be  invariably  obeyed,  strictly  and  absolutely,  and  he  quoted  the 
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dictum  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Piivy  Council  that,  "  in 
the  performance  of  the  rites,  services  and  ceremonies  ordered  by  the 
Prayer  Book,  the  directions  must  be  strictly  observed.  No  additions 
and  no  omissions  could  be  permitted."  Few  persons,  he  observed, 
were  aware  of  the  number  of  illegal  things  done,  and  legal  tilings 
omitted  in  the  Churches  of  the  Establishment,  without  suspicion, 
without  offence,  and  without  notice.  He  produced  a  list  of  no  fewer 
than  eighteen,  which  had  been  drawn  up  for  him,  of  which  he 
enumerated  only  a  few,  such  as  the  catecliising  of  the  children  after  the 
second  lesson  which  was  invariably  omitted,  the  use  of  unautliorised 
hynms,  the  neglect  in  many  Churches  of  the  Athanasian  Creetl ;  tlie 
single  and  separate  delivery  of  the  elements  to  each  communicant, 
and  the  reading  of  the  prayer  for  the  Church  militant ;  and  he  reminded 
the  House  that,  thirty  years  ago,  the  late  Bishop  Bloomfield  had 
convulsed  the  diocese  of  London  by  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  reading 
of  it.  He  remarked  that  under  this  bill,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
one  indiscreet  bishop,  instigated  by  three  hot-headed  parishioners  to 
agitata  the  country  by  ordering  a  suit  to  be  instituted  against  a  clergy- 
man for  some  trifling  non-observance  of  the  rubric.  He  closed  his 
speech  by  bringing  forward  six  propositions  which  he  intended  to  sub- 
mit the  notice  of  the  House,  if  the  bill  should  go  into  committee. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  not,  however,  supported  by  his  ministerial  colleagues. 
Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Goschen  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt  remarked  sarcastically  that  the  system  of  hia 
chief  would  lead  to  universal  Congregationalism.  On  the  other  hand,. 
Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Salisbury  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  bill.  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  evidently  unable  to  keep  his  cabinet  together.  It  was  as  much 
an  open  question  on  one  side  as  the  other,  and  the  discord  was  equally 
apparent  in  the  ranks  of  both.  Mr.  Disraeli  closed  the  debate,  by 
stating  that  he  regarded  the  bill  as  intended  to  put  down  ritualism, 
and  that  it  should  have  liis  support  on  that  ground;  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  House  and  the  country,  it  passed  the  second  reading 
without  a  division. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  gratifying  results  of  the  bill  has 
been  to  demonstrate,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  the 
laity  of  England  is  enthusiastically  loyal  to  Protestantism.     While  the 
Vatican  is  exulting  ^p  the  early  return  of  England  to  Rome,  and  the 
Kitualists  are    congratulating   themselves   on   their  success   in    un- 
protestantising  the  country,  an  overwhelming  majority  in  both  Ho  uses 
have  exhibited  a  stern  resolution  to  put  down  these  practices.     When 
Sir  William  Harcourt  said — "  What  was  required  by  the  nation,  and 
what  Parliament  had  to  do  was  to  reassert  the  unaltemble  attachmen  t 
of  the  people  of  England  to  the  principles  of  the  English  Refoimation  ; 
it  was  necessary  to  show  that  the  National  Church  of  England  was, 
in  reality,  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  Church  of  a  Protestant  nation ; " 
the   statement  was  received  with   the  loudest   cheers.      The   same 
feeling  was  exlubited  when  Mr.  Walter,  in  one  of  the  most  vigorouj; 
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i?peeches  delivered  on  this  occasion,  described  the  object  of  the 
Ritualists  from  their  own  publications.  "  Consider  how  much  has  yet 
to  be  done,  ere  we  can  stabilitate  our  conquests  over  Protestanisni,  or, 
still  more,  ere  we  recatholicise  the  Church  of  "England,  .  .  .  We 
have  to  liberate  the  Church  from  the  tyranny  of  the  State,  we  liuve  to 
make  confession  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  masses,  and  to  teadrthcm 
to  use  eucharistic  worship.  We  have  to  establish  our  claims  to 
"Catholic  ritual  is  its  highest  farm,  we  have  to  restore  the  religions 
life,  to  say  Mass  daily,  and  practice  reservation  for  the  sick.  .  .  . 
Anglicans  are  reproached  by  Protestants  with  their  resemblance  to 
Romans.  They  say  a  stranger  entering  a  church  where  ritual  is* care- 
fully attended  to,  might  easily  mistake  it  for  a  Roman  service.  Of 
course,  he  might.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  gi-eat  revival  has  been  to 
f  liminate  the  dreary  Protestanism  of  the  Hanoverian  period,  and  restore 
the  glory  of  Catliolic  worship."  It  is  these  attempts  tounprotestantise 
England  by  clergymen  who  are  eating  the  salt  of  a  Protestant 
Establishment  tliat  has  scandalised  and  exasperated  the  country,  and 
created  that  unexampled  unanimity  of  feeling  which  has  l>een  mani- 
fested in  both  Houses,  and  wliich  was  embodied  in  the  declaration  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  wlien  lie  said — *'  Tlie  false  position  in  which  we 
have  been  placed  by  a  very  small  but  most  able  and  powerfully 
organised  body,  who  call  themselves  clei'gyinen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  is  one  which  is  unintelligible  to  the  country,  and  one  of  wliich, 
in  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  get  rid.*'  The  ciy  in  both  Houses  was 
^*  Down  with  the  Ritualists;  down  with  the  Ritualists,"  and  itwas  shouted 
with  such  vengeance  as  almost  to  attract  towards  them  some  portion 
of  that  sympathy  which  is  involuntarily  given  to  thof  e  who  are  placed 
in  the  position  of  martjrrs. 

The  House  has  rushed  precipitately  and,  as  many  think,  prennlturely 
into  this  measure.  There  ^I'as  much  r«ison  on  the  side  of  those  yiflvo 
f counselled  tliat  it  should  be  postponed  while  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
vocation were  employed  in  revising  the  rubric  and  adapting  it  to  the 
present  state  of  society.  The  rubrics  are  a  mass  of  antiqnat-ed,  obso- 
lete, and  impracticable  regidatioiis.  They  are  ^'iolated  every  Sunday, 
in  every  church,  by  every  clergyman.  Nay,  the  very  bishops  them- 
selves treat  them  with  contempt  even  when  eng^ed  in  the  sacred 
office  cf  consecrating  a  bishop.  The  present  Bill  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  vindictive.  It  puts  a  sharp  weapon  into  the  hands  of  one 
party,  and  we  must  not  be  surjrrised  if  it  lie  used  by  the  other  party  to 
smite  its  opponents  who  are  equally  vulnerable.  But  it  was  evi- 
dently felt  by  those  who  were  urging  on  the  Bill,  that  if  they  fidled 
to  take  advantage  of  the  white  heat  to  which  the  Hmrse  had  been  un- 
expectedly excited,  the  opportunity  might  be  lost;  and  every 
attempt  to  delay  the  measure  was  considered  intolerable. 


The  Factobies  Bill. — Amidst  the  din  of  ecclesiastical  cjontcntion 
T^hich  is  distracting  society,  it  is  giatifying  to  turn  aside  and  traee'fte 
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course  of  benevolent  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  factoiy  women 
and  cliildren,  which  was  inaugurated  l)y  Lord  Hhaftesbury  in  1833, 
And  consummated  by  the  ])a86ing  of  the  Factoiy  Bill  last  mouth.  His 
name  is  insepambly  associated  with  this  gi*eat  philanthropic  move- 
ment ;  and  it  was  with  a  just  feelhig  of  exultation  that,  as  the  tBill 
passed  thi"ough  the  House  of  Lords,  he  recountedthe  various  stages  of 
its  progress  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  contrasted  the  present 
condition  of  the  females  and  their  o£kpring  with  that  which  was  ex- 
hibited when  the  subject  was  first  introduced  into  the  House,  and  the 
treatment  they  received  from  their  masters,  the  miJlownerg,  was  con- 
sidered a  justification  of  West  India  slavery.  It  was  in  1833  that 
Lord  Shaftesbury  first  mooted  the  idea  of  placing  legislative  restric- 
tions on  the  labour  of  women  and  children  in  the  factories.  It  was 
received  with  a  stonn  of  indignation  from  tlie  proprietors  of  the 
factories,  who  resented  the  slightest  interruption  of  the  gains  wrung 
from  the  sweat  of  their  hdots.  It  was  treajted  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt by  astute  philosophers  and  political  economists,  who  denied 
the  right  of  society  to  interfere  with  tlie  relations  of  employer  and 
employed,  which  were  to  l^e  regidated  by  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  which  no  considerations,  socisJ,  moral,  or  religious,  should 
be  allowed  to  disturb.  Every  proposal  for  the  alleviation  of  human 
misery  had  been  invariably  met  by  prophecies  of  the  ruin  wluch  must 
ine\dtably  ensue,  and  so  on  this  occasion,  the  opponents  of  the 
measiu'e  conjured  up  the  spectres  of  foreign  competition,  of  loss  of 
trade,  of  reduced  wages,  of  universal  distress ;  whereas  since  we  began 
to  treat  the  youthful  and  female  workers  in  tlie  factories  as  hiuium 
beings,  we  have  had  increased  production,  larger  profits,  liigher  wages, 
and  unexampled  prosperity. 

In  1833  there  wei-e  only  two  millowners  who  supported  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  The  generation  required,  as  it  always  does  require,  to 
be  educated ;  iudeeil,  in  some  cases,  the  progress  of  enlightenment  and 
liberality  is  so  slow  as  to  require  two  generations  before  any  fruit  is 
visible.  In  tliis  case  tJie  education  began  when  Lord  Althorp  took 
official  charge  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Bill,  and  put  an  end  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children  mider  nine  years  of  age.  Eleven  years  after,  Sir 
James  Graham  earned  a  Bill  for  the  protection  of  women  of  all  ages. 
In  1850  Sir  George  Grey's  Bill  provided  that  the  work  of  textile 
fabrics  shoidd  be  taken  between  six  in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the 
evening,  with  suitable  intennissions,  and  last  year  Mr.  Mundella 
brought  in  a  Bill  "  to  make  better  provision  for  improving  the  health 
of  women,  young  persons,  and  chddren  employed  in  manufactories, 
and  for  the  education  of  such  children,"  which  the  present  Government 
has  taken  up  and  carried  through.  It  pro\'ide8  that  the  parties  affiscted 
by  it  shall  be  employed  only  during  a  period  of  twelve  horns,  between 
six  and  six,  or  seven  and  seven,  that  they  shall  not  be  employed  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  four  hours  and  a  half,  without  an  inten^al  of 
half-an-hour  for  a  meal.  On  every  day  but  Saturday  two  hours  are 
to  be  allowed  for  meals,  and  of  such  time,  one  hour  at  the  least  shall 
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he  Lefore  three  in  tlie  afteiiioii.  Oji  Satiiiday  no  young  person  or 
woman  is  to  be  employ ttl  in  any  mauui'actuiing  process  longer  than 
half  an  hour  after  noon,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever  after  one  in  the 
afteiTioon,  or  for  more  than  seven  hours.  The  hours  of  meals  are  to  l)e 
simultaneous,  so  that  all  women,  young  persons  and  children,  are- to 
have  the  same  time  of  the  day  allotted  to  them ;  the  regulations  to 
ensure  the  rest  of  the  children  are  equally  stringent.  This  is  the 
crowning  of  the  edifice  of  benevolent  legislation,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  how  cordially  the  employers  of  labour  have  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  this  enlightened  system,  and  how  nobly  they  have  seconded 
the  efforts  of  the  philanthropists  in  and  out  of  the  Ministry  to  whose 
efforts  this  triumph  of  humanity  is  due. 

The    Scotch    Patroxage    Bill. — ^Tlie    bill  for  the   abolition  of 
patronage  in  the  Estal)lislied  Church  of  Scotland  encountered  an  un- 
expected opposition  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  w^ho  had  seldom  made  his 
appearance   in   the   House   during   the   session,   but   came  up  from 
Hawarden  for  the  occasion.     He  pronoimced  a  splendid  eulogium  on 
the  Free  Church,  and  alluded,  in  glowing  terms,  to  the  sacrifice  made 
by  the  seceders.     To  frame  a  bill  in  the  interests  of  the  Establishment, 
without  considering  the  dissenting  bodies  in  Scotland,  he  denounced 
as  a  scandalous  indecency.     His  opposition  to  the  bill  was  not  based 
on  a  desire  to  maintain  lay  patronage,  but  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
directed  against  the  two  other  bodies  in  Scotland,  and  this  appears 
also  to  be  the  reason  of  the  objection  raised  by  the  Free  Church  to  it. 
The  debate  was  prolonged  beyond  midnight  and  then  adjourned,  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  the  Scotch  members  to  discuss  the  measure  more 
fully.     Vigorous  speeches  were  delivered  by  Dr.   Cameron,  the  new 
member  for  Glasgow,  and  by  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  who  described 
the  Bill  as  an  attempt  to  fill  the  old  bottles  of  the  State  Chmrch  with 
the  new  wine  of  democracy.     Mr.  Horaman*  likewise  attacked  it  with 
vigour,  declaring  that  the  Church  must  either  be  reconstructed  or  dis- 
established.    On  the  other  hand  Sir  It.  Anstruther,  as  the  spokesman 
of  the  Established  Church,  defended  the  measure,  which  was  eventually 
♦carried  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
preponderating  voice  of  Scotland  is  for  abolition.     Tliere  is  nothing  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  lay  patronage  ;  it  is  in  itself  art  evil  of  the  first 
magnitude  ;  it  has  already  introduced  rehgious  discord  into  the  country, 
but  the  objection  to  the  bill  is  that  it  is  partial  and  unjust  towards 
those  who  left  the  Established  Church  on  this  ground  of  patronage,  and 
that  the  Church  still  continues  to  retain  the  pecuniaiy  advantages  of 
its  connection  with  the  State.     The  bill  was  not  demanded  by  the 
people.     It  is  urged  on  by  political  partizans   for   party  puiposes. 
Instead  of  bringing  back  the  seceders  to  the  Church  they  left,  and  thus 
strengthening  its  ranks,  it  is  almost  certain  to  revive  animosities  which 
had  begun  to  subside,  and  thus  render  the  position  of  the  State  Chuith 
more  precarious  than  ever,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  hasten  its  disestablish- 
ment. 
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The  Endowed  Schools  Act  is,  as  yet,  the  most  significant  measure 
of  the  Conservative  Ministry.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  which  had  thrown  open  the  advantages  of 
the  Universities  to  the  nation,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1869,  appointing 
a  body  of  Commissioners  to  liberalize  the  endowed  schools,  800  in 
number,  which  had  hitherto  been  monopolized  by  the  Established 
Church.  Though  the  Act  embraced  the  interests  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, no  member  of  the  body  was  permitted  to  hold  a  seat  on  the 
Board ;  but  the  Act  was  conceived  in  a  liberal  spirit.  It  provided 
that  no  one  should  be  disqualified,  on  account  of  religious  opinions, 
from  becoming  a  trustee  of  a  school,  or  disqualified  for  becoming  a 
master  from  not  being  in  holy  orders,  and  that  no  boy  should  be 
deprived  of  any  advantage  or  endowment  in  any  school,  because 
excused  from  attending  its  religious  teaching.  From  this  provision 
were  exempted  cathedral  schools  and  schools  where  the  founders' 
statutes  prescribed  teaching  according  to  the  doctrines  or  formulas  of 
any  denomination.  An  amended  Act,  last  year,  extended  the  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  schools  founded  since  the  Toleration  Act.  The 
present  Act  is  intended  to  reverse  these  provisions;  schoolboys  of 
Dissenting  parentage  will  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  compete  for 
scholarships  and  other  emoluments,  and  they  would  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  Dissenting  undergraduates  in  the  Universities  before  1855 
and  1856.  It  re-established  restrictive  qualifications  of  holy  orders 
and  the  like  on  the  masters  of  schools.  It  also  affected,  and  to  a 
serious  extent,  the  prospect  of  any  Nonconformist  becoming  a  trus- 
tee of  any  of  the  schools.  The  number  of  schools  which  remain 
t  be  dealt  with,  and  which  will  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  is  not  smaU.  They  would  appear,  according  to  Lord  Sandon*s 
statement  in  the  House,  to  amount  to  570,  if  not  to  660.  Tlie  main 
object  of  the  Act  of  1869  was  to  nationalize  these  institutions ;  the 
object  of  the  present  Act  is  to  denominationulize  them.  Lord  Sandon^ 
who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Forster  as  the  ilinister  for  Education,  stated 
in  the  House  that  no  responsible  minister  woidd  assert  that  the 
endowed  schools  were  national  schools,  belonging  to  the  nation  and 
not  to  the  Church ;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  Bill  is  con- 
structed. Where  the  regulations  of  a  school  are  by  the  founder 
required  to  be  approved  by  any  person  holding  office  in  any  particular 
church,  and  where  the  instrument  of  a  foundation  is  silent,  and  the 
usage  of  giving  any  special  religious  instruction  has  prevailed  for  a 
hundred  years,  the  school  is  to  be  considered  denominational ;  and 
thus,  schools  founded  during  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  Church  oi' 
England  was  under  an  eclipse,  are  swept  into  the  net  of  exclusively 
Church  of  England  foimdations. 

The  Bill  has  occupied  a  longer  period,  and  elicited  more  eager 
debating,  than  any  other  measure  this  session.  It  has  fused  the 
discordant  elements  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  has  presented  a  com- 
pact front  of  opposition  to  it  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  most  cogent 
speech   against  it,  and  demonstrated  that  no  argument  had  been 
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broiir^'ht  forward  for  denominationalizing  the  grammar  sdmcds,  wfaicli 
wouhi  not  Hi>ply  with  equal  force  to  the  queslion  (rf  Uiiiv«rBity  tests. 
The  Hill,  moi^sover,  was  a  mass  of  confusion ;  and  the  Tim&s  reamAed, 
''  tlie  gist  of  the  Bill  lies  in  certain  clauses,  which  amend  iin  part  and 
re[)cal  in  part  certain  other  olauaes  in  tiie  Act  of  ilast  yeu*,  which  itself 
amended  the  Act  of  1639 ;  and  the  fourth  or  prinoipdl  ^Motion  of  itlie 
present  measure  is  so  framed,  that  it  is  no  disparigement  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  believe  that  no  one  in  ten  of  its  meimbeiB  ooold 
say  what  it  means  if  shut  up  in  a  library  for  an  unlimited  time,  with 
books  and  papers  to  assist  the  enterprise."  iBut  the  second  raading 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  69,  the  numbers  being  262  to  193. 

The  measure  is  altogether  reactionary ;  it  is  intended,  not  only  to 
turn  out  the  Endowed  Scliools  Commissioners,  but  to  reverse  the  policy 
of  1869  and  1873,  and  to  secure  the  grammar  schools  which  yet 
remain  to  be  dealt  with — that  is,  more  than  one-half  of  them: — ^to  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  the  fiiBt  instance 
in  which  Parliament  lias  been  called  on  to  put  the  clock  of  improve- 
ment back.  We  have  had  many  a  severe  battle  to  light  in  the  cause 
and  duiing  the  career  of  reform,  political,  social,  and  religious;  but  we 
have  always  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  when  it  was  once 
gained,  we  should  not  have  to  fight  it  over  agedn.  The  motto  of 
England  has  been — Nvlla  vestigia  retrorium.  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  the 
neatest  of  Conservative  leaders,  however  strenuously  he  opposed  the 
liberal  measures  brought  in  by  the  Liberal  ministers  after  1832,  never 
attempted  to  reverse  them  when  he  came  into  power  witli  a  majority 
of  90.  He  wisely  pronounced  the  lleform  Bill  "a  fact;"  but  the 
Tories,  who  have  now,  for  the  first  time  since  his  death,  been  seated 
in  Downing-street  by  a  majority  of  between  60  and  70,  have  taken 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  use  their  strength  in  reversing  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  measures  of  the  late  Liberal  Parliament.  That  this 
is  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  the  country  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Those 
who  thought  the  last  Ministry  were  moving  too  fast,  and  elected  a 
Parliament  which  was  intended  to  pause,  never  dreamed  of  reversing 
any  of  the  measures  which  had  been  passed.  A  few  more  such  victories 
will  relegate  the  Conservatives  to  the  gloomy  shades  of  Opposition. 

After  these  remarks  liad  been  penned,  the  obnoxious  clauses  were 
witlidrawn  by  Mr.  Disraeli  When  the  Bill  went  into  Committee,  the 
first  three  clauses,  which  consigned  the  unpopular  Commiasioners  to 
the  block,  were  passed  ;  but  when  the  foiwth  and  succeeding  clauses— 
the  very  gist  of  the  Bill,  its  only  raison  cCStre — came  imder  considera- 
tion, they  were  found  to  be  as  unacceptable  to  a  large  body  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Ministiy  as  to  the  Opposition,  and  member  after 
member  on  the  Speaker's  right  got  up  and  declared  his  inability  to 
support  the  scheme.  If  the  Bill  had  then  been  pushed  to  a  decision, 
the  majority  would  have  been  so  small  as  to  inflict  a  great  blow  on 
the  Cabinet,  even  if  it  had  not  been  placed  in  a  minoiity.  Uj- 
Disraeli,  therefore,  gladly  seconded  the  motion  to  report  progress,  and 
the  next  day  rose,  as  soon  as  the  House  met,  and  stated  fiiat,  after 
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long  and  anxious  study,  lie  had  been  unable  to  comprehend  the  sense 
of  the  clauses  ivhich  bad  created  such  a  stonn,  and  withdrew  them 
from  the  Bill,  with  a  promise  to  consider  them  for  the  next  session ; 
but  he  is  too  acute  to  bring  such  a  -measure  forward  again,  whatever 
may  be  the  presaure  put  on  him  by  certain  members  of  the  Cabinet 


gdiictos. 


LscTuass  ON  Missions  jlnd  Evanqslism.  Delivered  to  the  Students 
of  the  Senior  Hall  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  By  Andsbw 
SoMEBrTiixE,  D.D.,  Ex-Foreign  ^Mission  Secretary.  Edinburgh  :  William 
Oliphant  &  Co.     1874. 

Oua  Presbyterian  brethren,  both  in  the  Pree  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
dxurckes,  have  set  other  Ohristian  communities  a  thorouf^hly  praisewortliy 
example,  in  inaugurating  a  mmiotiary  pro/esaorshif/.  Dr.  Duff,  the  Teterau 
Indian  missionary,  occupies  the  chair  in  the  New  College  at  Edinburgh  (and 
we  believe  also  at  Aberdeen)*  and  Dr.  Somerville  has,  for  three  sessions,  iilloil 
a  similar  position  in  the  Ijivinity  Hall  of  the  United  Presbyterians.  Tne 
lectures  which,  during  these  sessions,  he  has  deliyered  to  the  senior  students, 
are  now  collected  into  a  Tolume  and  published.  We  have  a  very  sincere 
pleasure  in  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  and  urging  them  to 
pcrute  it.  It  is  precif^ely  the  kind  of  book  which  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  an  intelligent.  Luge-hearted,  Christian  man,  who  has  taken  a  lifelong 
interest  in  the  missionary  enterprise,  and  who  is  convinced,  by  his  wide  and 
lengthened  experience,  that  the  subject  must  receive  more  thorough  and 
systematic  study  from  candidates  for  the  ministry  than  has  heretofore  been 
given  to  it.  The  volume  contains  a  scientific  and  orderly  exposition  of  the 
foundation,  the  principles,  the  methods,  and  aims  of  missionary  activity ;  and 
is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  complete  woi*k  on  the  subject  which  has  vet 
appealed.  Dr.  Somerville  deals  minutely  with  such  topics  as  the  followiog :--' 
toe  scriptural  principles  of  missions;  the  obligations  ^arising  out  of  tiiese 
principles)  of  tne  Church  to  seek  the  evangelisation  of  tne  world  ;  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  work  to  be  done  among  the  heathen ;  the  qualifications  of 
the  missionary,  and  the  methods  of  his  work  ;  his  relations  to  the  Church  at 
home ;  the  duties  which  the  Church  owes  to  him  ;  the  healthful  and  invigorat- 
ing power  of  the  missionary  spirit.  These  matters  are  discussed  with  a  lulnnns 
of  knowledge  and  a  breadth  of  experience  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
And  it  is  simply  impossible  that  Christian  students  eoold  listen  to  lectures  so 
wise,  so  devout,  and  so  earnest,  without  being  brought  into  deeper  and  more 
practical  sympathy  with  this  important  branch  of  Christian  labour.  Maiiv 
would  probably  be  prompted  to  offer  themselves  for  personal  service  in  the 
mission  field,  and  among  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  remain  at  home  tiberewill 
be  a  moro  loving  and  energetic  interest  in  this  great  work.  Although  Dr. 
Somerville  necessarily  draws  many  of  his  illustrations  froim  the  Teoords  of  bis 
own  church,  his  worlc  is  by  no  means  of  limited  range ;  and  the  directors  of 
all  oar  missionary  societies  will  find  in  his  lectures  much  to  stimulate,  to  guide, 
and  strengthen  them.  The  professors  in  our  colleges  have  already  sufficiently 
difficult  and  onerous  duties  on  hand,  and  cannot  be  burdened  with  other  tasks ; 
but  wotdd  it  not  be  wise  for  the  committee  of  our  mission  to  secure' the  servioes 
of  some  able  minister  or  ministers  to  give  some  such  series  of  lectures  as  these 
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in  each  of  our  colleges  ?  We  feel  sure  that  the  outlay  thus  inyolyed  would*  iil 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  rei)aid  a  hundredfold.  Meanwhile,  let  us  again, 
commend  to  general  notice  this  timely  volume  of  Dr.  Someryille's. 


STBAT788  AS  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  Thivkeb.  A  RcTiew  of  his  Book,  **  The 
Old  Faith  and  the  New  Faith,"  and  a  Confutation  of  its  Materialistic 
Views.  By  Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated,  &c.,  by  Charles  P. 
Krauth,  D.D.     Edinburgh  :  T.  k  T.  Clark.     1874. 

The  progress  of  Materialism  is  too  prominent  a  feature  of  our  age  to  he 
overlooked  by  any  thinking  man.  .  It  has  gained  for  itself  a  footing  in  what 
might  have  seemed  the  most  unlikely  places,  and  is  exercising  on  our  literature, 
both  in  its  more  serious  and  its  lighter  forms,  a  deleterious  influence.  We 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  ignore  its  existence,  stiU  less  ought  we  to  succumb  to 
it.  We  must  meet  it  bravely  and  honestly  on  its  own  ground,  prove  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  its  foundations,  its  discord  with  many  of  the  plainest  and  most 
important  facts  of  human  nature  and  life,  and  its  utter  inadequacy  to  meet  the 
deepest  and  most  essential  of  our  needs.  Never  has  Materialism  appeared  in 
a  more  repulsive  form  than  in  Strauss's  "  Old  and  New  Faith.**  The  work» 
which  was  expected  by  Strauss's  followers  to  be  at  least  scientific  in  itsfounda- 
tioils  and  structure,  is  destitute  of  all  **  objective  *'  value.  It  gives  iis  ite 
author^s  optnionsy  but  nothing  more.  Strauss's  "  New  Faith  "  is  a  *'  feeling  for 
the  universe  " — a  sort  of  mystic,  unintelligible  sympathy  with,  and  submissiou 
to,  nature ;  a  faith,  we  venture  to  say,  as  vague,  as  capricious,  and  as  uninflu- 
ential  as  we  can  well  conceive.  Id  fact,  it  is  no  faith  at  all,  but  an  utter  blank 
negation — the  sheerist  Atheism.  The  work  has  been  received  with  little  favour^ 
even  amone  those  who  had  accepted  the  teachings  of  the  Lehen  Jesu.  Now 
that  it  has  been  translated  into  English,  it  is  necessary  that  an  effective  anti- 
dote to  it  should  be  circulated,  and  &r  this 'reason  we  welcome  the  valuable 
book  mentioned  above.  XJlrici  is  not  a  theologian,  and  hence  his  words  may, 
in  some  quarters,  have  the  more  weight.  He  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Halle,  and  is  well  known  in  Germany  as  one  of  the  ablest  modem  scientitic 
writers.  His  review  of  Strauss  is  a  masterpiece  of  logical  reasoning,  and 
exposes  the  fallacies,  the  assumptions,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Bational- 
istio  critic  in  a  style  which  all  must  allow  to  be  clear  and  convincing.  The 
review  has  met  with  general  commendation  in  Germany,  and  has  greatly 
increased  its  author's  fame.  Dr.  Krauth  has  done  ^ood  service  by  his  transla- 
tion of  this  admirable  work,  and  this  own  introduction  (^occupying  seventy- two 
pages)  is  a  worthy  companion  to  it.    Its  appearance  is,  in  every  way,  timely. 


The  Liir£  of  the  I^ev.  Alf&ed  Cookman,  &c.      London :    Hodder   & 

btoughton. 

We  thought,  as  we  began  to  read  this  book,  that  it  was  adapted  specially,  if  not 
exclusively,  for  Wesleyan  readers ;  but  we  had  not  read  far  before  we  found  tl)«K> 
we  had  been  mistaken.  It  is  a  book  for  all  aorta  of  thoughtful  and  God-feariiJ($ 
readers,  full  of  reall;^  interesting  information  and  suggestive  of  valuable  leseuti^ 
for  the  several  occasions  of  the  Christian  life. 

Mr.  Cookman  was  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Unit«*d 
States  from  1845  unto  his  death  in  1871.  Yerv  pleasant  is  it  to  see  with  what  zfa\ 
and  self-denial  he  fulfilled  his  ministry,  in  the  different  spheres  which  he  was  culled 
to  occupy ;  and  most  refreshing  is  it  to  read  how,  when  slavery  was  in  the  ascen- 
dant, even  in  the  Council  Chambers  of  the  Church,  he  denounced  it  as  a  thing  to  be 
abhorred.  He  believed,  and  acted  on  his  belief,  that  **a  law  should  be  enacted 
excluding  slaveholders  from  the  Church."  He  was  valiaut  for  the  trutli  upon 
the  earth,  when  valour  exposed  him  in  various  ways  to  harm  aud  loss. 
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Since  this  life  of  Mr.  Cookman  came  into  oar  hands,  a  Baptist  newspaper,  from 
New  York,  rencheil  us.  aod  therein  we  read,  from  a  correspondent  at  VVilmington, 
in  Delaware — ^  There  is  a  band  of  conseorated  disciples  at  Wiliuingtoa  whom  it 
is  a  joy  to  know.  The  teachings  and  example  of  Alfred  Cookin^n, /*/ prec^iM 
memory,  bear  fruit  in  their  lives.  It  was  her<^  that  he  laboured  for  Home  time 
and  breathed  his  spirit  into  many  hearts."  The  reference  is  to  Mr.  Cookman's 
term  of  ministry  at  Wilmington,  from  1868  to  1871,  when  he  removed  to 
Newark,  where  he  died. 

How  I  Found  Liyivgstone.  Tkatbls,  Adyxktubes  and  Discoyeribs 
IV  Centbal  Afbica.  By  H.  M.  Stanley.  New  and  cheaper  Edition, 
with  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  LiYingstone.  London  :  Sampson,  Low,  Marston 
k  Co.,  188,  Fleet  Street. 

Mr.  Stanl£T*»  narrative  of  his  search  after  Livingstone  is  too  well  known  to 
need  further  commendation,  but  we  give  a  special  welcome  to  this  new  and 
cheaper  edition,  which  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout,  and  is  in  many 
respects  superior  to  the  first  issue.  Stanley  accomplished  a  work  which  not  only 
made  him  *'  the  lion  "  of  a  season,  but  has  earned  for  him  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  British  nation.  His  energy  and  pluck,  his  keen  intelligence,  and  his  clever 
taot,  are  beyond  praise,  and  though  there  are  features  in  his  character  which  all 
may  not  approve,  he  is  a  noble-hearted  man.  Livingstone's  death  has  brought 
him  into  fresh  prominence,  and  this  new  edition  of  his  book  will,  doubtless, 
meet  with  an  extensive  circulation.  Its  worth  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
Memoir  of  Livingstone,  including  the  latest  details  which  have  been  learned  of 
his  death,  and  the  account  of  his  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  illustrous 
traveller — ^the  hero-hearted  Christian  is  with  us  no  longer,  but  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  his  life  will  long  be  felt,  both  here  and  in  Africa,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  in 
his  brief  memoir,  has  enabled  us  to  see  him  in  the  simplicity,  the  nobleness,  and 
the  commanding  strength  of  his  character.  His  work,  likewise,  possesses  great 
value  from  a  geographical  point  of  view.  It  is  just  the  book  for  the  seaside 
season,  which  is  now  commencing,  and  will  form  a  capital  school  prize. 


Science — Tueolooy — Religion.  By  Rev.  Alexandeb  Anderson,  M.  A., 
Director  of  Chanonry  School,  Old  Aberdeen.  Edinburgh  :  Adam  & 
Charles  Black;  Aberdeen:  A.  &  R.  Milne.     1874.     Price  One  Shilling. 

Mr.  Anderson's  pamphlet  has  been  called  forth  by  a  recent  lecture  of  Dr. 
Struthers,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  in  which  it  is 
declared,  among  many  similar  things,  that  ''  science  and  theology  have  long 
ago  declared  war,"  but  that  "with  religion  no  form  of  truth  can  ever,  clash," 
because  *'  religion  is  a  thins  of  the  heart  and  conduct."  A  more  thorough  and 
incisive  exposure  of  this  false  and  sophistical — though  by  no  means  uncommon 
— position,  it  has  never  been  our  privilege  to  read.  Mr.  Anderson's  vindication 
of  the  argument  from  design ;  his  exposure  of  the  fallacies  and  defects  of  the 
theory  of  evolution ;  his  refutation  of  Professor  Huxley's  belief  in  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  science ;  his  exposition  of  the  great  characteristic  truths  of  the 
Divine  revelation,  and  proof  of  their  harmony  with  the  highest  disclosures  of 
human  reason,  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Our  friend  shows  himself  to  be 
thoroughly  the  master  of  his  subject.  He  has  displayed  a  breadth  of  know- 
ledge, a  keenness  of  dialectic,  and  a  terseness  of  utterance  which  must  render 
him,  even  to  the  doughty  champions  of  science,  a  formidable  opponent.  His 
tone,  moreover,  is  so  candid  and  generous  that  his  words  must  be  received  with 
universal  respect.  The  only  regret  we  have  experienced  in  connection  with 
this  pamphlet  is,  that  ^r.  Anderson  does  not  more  frequentlv  appear  before  the 
public  as  an  author.  There  are  few  men  who  could  make  more  valuable 
additions  to  our  theological  and  (as  he  here  proves)  to  our  scientific  literature. 
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The  YouKa  Chiii8Tia.w  Armed  ;  or^  The  Duty  he  owes  1 1  God.  A  Manual 
of  Scripture  Evidence,  Faith,  and  Practice  for  Youth.  By  the  Rev. 
Cha.ri.es  Hole.     London:  Longmans,  Oreen,  &  Co.     1874. 

This  yolume  is  one  of  a  series  of ''  Praotical  Moral  Lesson^bookB,"  the  prmoiis 
nuxnhers  of  which  hate  been  reeeived  with  general  approbation.  Necessarily, 
an  author  reveals  bis  ecMdfisiastieal  and  doctrinal  position  more  thoronjghiy 
when  writing  on  matters  of  Christian  faith  and  practice  than  he  does  in  writing 
on  such  subjects  as  ''  Our  Bodies/'  '*  Our  Minds,*'  and  "  Our  Social  Relations*' ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Hi^h  Church  Anglicans  and  Romanists,  we  think  all 
Ohnstian  readers  will  be  (pitifled,  as  well  as  instructed,  by  tbe  tone  and  con  - 
tents  of  '*  The  Young  Christian  Armed."  It  giyes  a  very  succinet  view  of  the 
▼axiooB  araumenta  Mkablishing'  the  genuinenesa  and  authentiaity  of  the  Old 
and  New  ^staments,  as  also  a  dear  statement  of  tka  mere  praniiient  Scriplare 
doctrines.  Mr.  Hole  is  a  thoughtful  writer,  weU  versed  in  JBibUcal  and  ecclesi- 
astical literature,  abreast  of  the  most  recent  knowledge,  and  has  -  soflksent 
vigour  and  indepeadenoe  to  pursue  a  distinct  line  of  his  own.  He  is  an  essnest 
Evangelical  Churchman,  and  as  a  mle,  therefore,  we  are  in  full  mnpatli^  with 
him  on  the  subjects  here  discussed.  We  do  not,  howevw,  think  Ins  vindica- 
tion of  the  baptismal  service  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  chaige  of 
teaching  baptismal  re^ieDfiration  snccessfiil,  nor  can  we -endorse  his  visfws  on  Ae 
second  commg  of  Chnst.  But,  taking  it  altogether,  his  manual  ia  exoeedingiy 
valuable. 

Ok  Self-Culture.  Litellectual,  Physical,  and  Moral,  a  Vade  Meeum  for 
Young  Men  and  Students.  By  John  Stuart  Blackir,  Profeasor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh:  SdmooBton  A 
Douglas.     1874. 

TsE  learned  and  wittv  Edinburgh  Professor  has  written  many  books  of  great 
worth,  and,  alike  by  the  personal  influence  of  bis  teaching  and  his  writmgs,  has 
placed  intelligent  young  men  and  professional  scholars  under  deep  obligations, 
^ut  we  question  whether  he  has  produced  a  work  which  is  calculated  to  render 
more  efficient  service  than  this.  For  students  commencing  their  college  curri- 
culum, and  for  young  men  generally,  we  do  not  know  wnare  a  wiser  or  mone 
admirable  guide  can  be  found.  A  nner  combination  of  shrewd,  praotical  sense, 
profound  knowled|;e  of  life,  broad  geniality  and  loftiness  of  moral  aim  we  have 
rarely  seen.  Prorossor  Blackie  "has  written  in  a  noble  and  manly  strain  on 
matters  of  deep  importance  and  delicacy.  He  is  e&titled.to  speak  witk  anthonty 
both  for  culture  and  religion,  and  w«  heartily  commend  a.  book  so  robost,  ao 
haidtby, .  and  so  inspiring  as  this.  It  has,in  the  coiuaa  of  a  few  months^  leadiad 
its  fouSc^  edition ;  we  tmstit  will  soon.be  in  its  fortieth. 


A  MkinrAx   of   Chbisttak  Baftisv.    By  John  M.  Chabkton,  M.A., 
Western. College.    London:  Hodder  &c  Stoughton.     IB74. 

This  manual,  written  ia  defence  of  the  "  CongHBgatiomiirtviMva'*  of  baptism 
willreqnixa  alangm  notioe  thaa.  we  can  givetoitiiLOiir-oiiiifliitniimhsR  Xhe 
reviewer  into  wbMe  hands  we  pliMsed  it  is  at  pNsenitaway  fwwabflma  in.  asoiB- 
what  enfeebled  health,  and  nziabla  to  write  a  langiTmned  oritiffipe ;  bnfe  in 
another  number  we  hime  to  roview^  the  woidL  talLj.  Frofenor  CliazltoaaiB a 
learned,  and.  able  man,  by  no  means  destitate  of  ingenuity;  bat  if  \m  oan 
advanca  nothing  more  coaclusLvie  than  tbe  arguments  of  tins  mannal  in  fonsr 
of.  infant-sprinkling,  Ba|^ts  hava-  oartainly.  nothing:  to  foar  fRun.  tiia<d]ifli7 
of  his  strength.  Tua  soJbjeoi  haa^  been,  already  sa  well  discaaaed  thai  it  ia» 
perhaps,  unreasonable  to  expeet.anyiQunff  new  upon  it;  PrmfffMwrn'  01untton»  wk 
any  rate,  baa  not  given  ua  anything,  mich  has  not  baen  heacd  and 
again.andji9dn«. 
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<«LetliiiKaakmfMat."~JAMBAi.  6. 

**  Prayer  18  tite  bow,  the  promise  is  the  arrow ;  fkith  is  the  haml  which  drawv 
the  bow,  and  sendv  the  arrow  with  the  heart's  messiffie  to  heaven.  The  bow 
witfaoat  the  arrow  is  of  no  use,  and  the  arrow  without  the  bow  is  of  iittle  worth, 
and  both  without  the  strength  of  the  hand  are  to  no  purpose.  Neither  the 
promise  without  prayer  nor  prayer  without  tlie  promise,  nor  both  without  faith 
avail  the  Christian  anythin;^.  What  was  said  of  the  Lsraelites,  *  They  could 
not  entar  in,  beeausc  of  unb&ef ;'  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  oar  prayers, 
tbey  cannot  enter  beaveKi  beeauae  they  are  not  put  up  in  faith."  QALrSBk 

**  Lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  xaeasure  throng  the  abondaace  of  the  revel  itioDB,  there 
was  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffbt  me." — 2  Cor.  xii.  7> 

*^  Satan,  like  a  pirate,  sets  on  a  ship  that  ii  richly  laden ;  so  when  a  soul  hath 
been  Uden  with  apiritual  comforta,  now  the  devil  will  be  shooting  at  him  to  rob 
him  of  alL  The  devil  envies  to  see  a  soul  feasted  with  spiritual  joy.  Joseph's  purt^ 
colottsed'coaitmadfthia  brethren  envy  him,  and  plot  against  him.  Alter  David 
had  the  good  news,  of  the  pardon  of  his  sin  (which  must  needs  fill  with  con- 
solation) Satan  presently  tempted  him  to  a  new  sin  in  numbering  the  people ; 
and  so  ail  his  comfort  leaked  out  and  was  spilt."  T.  Watson. 


"  By  Him  all  things  consist." — Col.  i.  17. 
*'  Every  object  in  nature  is  impressed  with  the  footprints  of  Jehovah,  and  each 
new  day  repeats  the  wonders  of  creation.  Tes  ;  there  is  not  a  morning  we  open 
our  eyes  but  they  meet  a  scene  as  wonderful  as  that  which  fixed  the  gaze  of 
Adam  when  he  awoke  into  exLstence.  Nor.  is  there  an  object,  be  it  pebble  or 
pearl,  weed  or  rose,  the  flower-spangled  sward  beneath,  or  the  star-spangled  sky 
above,  a  worm  or  an  angel,  a  drop  of  water  or  a  boundless  ocean,  in  which  in- 
telligence may  not  discern,  and  piety  may  not  adore,  the  providence  of  Him  who 
assumed  our  naturo,  that  He  might  savo  ofur  souls.  If  Q-od  is  not  in  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  wicked,  He  is  in  everything  dae."  Db.  Guthrie* 


"  Epaphras,— a  servant  of  Christ,  salnteth  you,  always  labouring  ferventlv  for  you  in  praynr  t 
I  bear  him  record,  that  he  hath  a  grsat  zeal  for  yon." — Col.  iv.  12, 13. 

'*  Let  TLB  take  heed  we  do  not  sometimes  call  that  zeal  for  Gbd  and  Hie  gospel 
which  is  nothing  else  but  our  own  tempestuous  and  stormy  passion.  True  zeal 
is  a  sweet,  heavenly,  and  gentU:  flftme,  which  maketh  us  active  for  God,  but 
always  within  the  sphere  of  love.  It  never  calls  for  firo  from  heaven  to  consume 
those  that  differ  a  little  from  us  in  their  apprehensioiiBi  It  is  like  that  kind  of 
lightning  (which  philosophers  speak  of)  that  melta  the-eword  within,  bat  singeth 
not  the  scabbard  ;  it  strives  to  save  the  soul,  but  hurtoth  not  the^body;*' 

• Cadwobth. 

"  What  saith  the  Scripture  P"— Rom.  iv.  3. 

**  There  is  not  a  son  of  Adam,  whatever  his  condition,  may  be,  wJietheria 
prosperity  or  in  adversity ;  in  temptation  or  deliverance  ;  iii  health  or  sickness, 
out  he  may  find  in  this  '  Book'  some  balmy  comfort  to  the  quieting  of  his  con- 
science, and  to  the  advancement  of  his  salvation.  In  short  the  Holy  Bible  is  the 
great  iifht  to  our  paths,  our  comfort  in  affliction,  our  shield  and  sword  affainst 
atan,  tne  school  of  wisdom,  the  testimony  of  God's  favour,  and  the  food  and 
noorishment  ef  our  soulft**  F.  BamcM*. 
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•*  He  shall  give  Hia  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways." — ^Ps.  xci.  II. 

•'We  believe,  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  angels  are  beings  who 
minister  to  the  righteous  ;  but  the  ministration  is  altogether  secret.  There  are 
no  outward  tokens  by  which  we  can  determine  when  or  how  it  is  carried  on. 
We  can  only  suppose  that  many  of  those  suggestions  which  seem  whispered  to 
our  minds — we  know  not  by  whose  voice ;  many  of  the  warnings,  exhortations 
and  consolations^  which  we  are  conscious  of  receiving,  we  cannot  tell  when,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  kind  and  watchful  spirits,  who  cover  us  by  God's  command, 
observing  our  dangers,  and  studying  to  avert  them."  H.  Mel v ill. 


**  Ycrily  I  say  nnto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  -^Lukb  xxiii.  43. 

"  It  is  not  far  to  h^ven ;  it  is  not  a  day's  journey.  The  angel  messenger 
came  all  the  way  from  heaven  in  a  few  minutes  to  Daniel  while  he  was  speaking 
in  prayer.  The  Saviour  ascended  to  heaven  from  OHvet,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  The  dying  saint  closes  his  eyes  in  death — sleeps  in  Jesus — and  opens 
them  in  heaven.  Sometimes  the  departing  Christian  hears  the  songs  and  music 
of  heaven  even  before  his  immortal  spirit  stretches  its  wings  for  the  final  flight. 
JFe  msLj  be  already  within  the  sound  of  its  happy  voices,  and  but  for  the  veil  of 
humanity  *  they  might  even  now  fall  upon  the  ear.'  ^ut  we  shall  soon  hear 
them.  Only  a  little,  very  little  farther  on,  and  heaven  will  be  attained,  if  we 
are  found  faithful."  Charles  Stanfobd. 


Itefos  of  i]^t  €\m\ts. 


INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Balfern,  Hev.  W.  P.  (Hammersmith),  Brighton. 

Cooper,  Eev.  —  (Exeter),  Uxbridge. 

Finch,  Eev.  T.  C.  (Bridport),  Tiverton. 

Hawkes,  Be  v.  J.  (Hayti),  St.  HeHer's,  Jersey. 

Jackson,  Bev.  J.  (Sevenoaks),  Addlestone. 

Jones,  Eev.  J.  (Eawdon  College),  Wellington,  Salop. 

Meyer,  Eev.  F.  B.  (Fork),  Leicester. 

Owen,  Eev.  W.  (Waterford),  Keynsham. 

Scott,  Bev.  W.  J.  (Eegent*8  Park  College),  Lewes. 

EECOGNITION  SEEVICES. 

Kington,  Eev.  A.  E.  Seddon,  July  13. 
Kirkcaldy,  Eev.  J.  Landels,  June  30. 
Wolsingham,  Rev.  J.  Kitchener,  July  15. 

EESIGNATIONS. 

Bannister,  Eev.  G.  W.,  Shipley. 
Davies,  Eev.  T.,  Cheddar. 
Durant,  Eev.  T.,  Liverpool. 
Stunner,  Eev.  H.,  Leicester. 

DEATH. 
Baker,  Eev.  C.  V.,  Bradninch,  Devon,  July  13,  aged  67. 


Al'oust,   1874, 


THE    MISSIONARY    HERALD. 


Facts  about  Bengal. 

FOR  the  first  time  are  we  able  distinctly  to  measure  tlie  overwhelming 
magnitude  of  the  work  which  the  Christian  Church  has  undertaken 
in  a  portion  of  India.  Previous  to  the  Census  of  1872,  the  Government 
of  India  not  unfrequently  endeavoured,  by  partial  and  local  investiga- 
tions! to  estimate  the  numbers  of  the  population  under  its  rule.  Although 
the  nunibers  thus  estimated  were  very  large — were  sometimes  even  sus- 
pected of  unintentional  exaggeration — to  the  astonishment  of  statesmen 
and  statisticians,  it  is  found  that,  in  the  territory  under  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  the  ordinary  calctdations  have  fallen  short  by  fifty 
per  cent.  Instead  of  some  forty  millions  of  people  being  imder  his 
control,  it  turns  out,  by  the  census  taken  throughout  the  provinces  which 
constitute  his  governorship,  that  they  reach,  within  a  fraction,  to  sixty- 
seven  millions.  A  portion  of  this  vast  increase  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  people  during  the  many  years  of  peace,  good  govern- 
ment, and  freedom  from  oppression  which,  under  British  rule,  they  have 
enjoyed.  -It  is  to  this  vast  multitude  of  human  beings  the  British  Islands 
are  endeavouring  to  give  just  laws,  a  true  civilisation,  education,  and 
good  government ;  while  the  Christian  Church  is  striving  to  overthrow 
their  superstitions  and  idolatries,  and  to  impart  to  them  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace. 

The  following  table,  which  we  have  compiled  from  the  census  Beport, 
gives  a  siunmaxy  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  Gbvemment  investigations 
in  the  five  provinces  which  are  embraced  in  the  lieutenancy  of  Bengal :— 


Bengal. 

Bolutr. 

OxiBsa. 

Chota 
Nagpore. 

AMam. 

Area  in  square  miles   . . 
Kninber  of  villagos  or 

townships* 

Knmber  ox  houses   . . . . 

Hindus 

Mahcnmnedans 

Bnddhists 

Christians 

Aborigines 


Total  Populatiow.. 


94,639 

100,031 

6,405,470 

18,100,438 

17,609,136 

84,941 

64,060 

262,664 

42,417 

48,286 

3,262,026 

16,626,860 

2,636,063 

8,063 
666,081 

23,901 

22,119 

817,647 

3,787,727 

74,472 

29 

3,723 

462,048 

43,901 

26,766 

762,287 

2,667,292 

169,006 

i6,798 
1,073,476 

43,473 

3,407 

346,173 

1,692,064 

176,109 

1,472 

1,879 

8,636 

36,769,736 

19,736,101 

4,317,999 

3,826,671 

2,207,453 

Total. 


248,231 

199,60& 

11,673,613 

42,674,361 

20,664,776 

86,496 

93,013 

2,361,904 

66,866,869 


*  The  number  of  townships  or  yillatfes  was  not  taken  in  Coooh  Behar,  indoding  Darjeeling 
and  JnlpiKor»«.  nor  in  the  hiU-tracts  of  Chittagong  and  Tipperah,  nor  in  Assam. 
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Of  the  whole  number,  sixty-fiye  millions  are  under  direct  British 
adminifitration.    The  population  in  the  plains  is  yery  dense — ^in  all, 
fifty- three  millions,  averaging  530  souls  per  square  mile.     In  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  we  generally  regard  as  being  pretty  thickly  peopled 
the  number  per  square  mile  is  only  262,  just  half  that  of  Bengal.    The 
district  of  Hooghly  has  a  population  of  1,045  per  square  mile.    The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  report  relate  to  the  yarious  races  of  Bengal : — 
**  The  populations,  under  the  administrations  of  the  various  races  and 
languages  of  the  Lieutenant^Gbvemor,  comprise  several  distinot  nation- 
alities.   These  nationalities  are  mainly  resident  in  their  several  provinces ; 
but,  as  the  national  boimdary  does  not  in  all  cases  precisely  correspond 
wi^  the  provincial  boundary,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Bengal  is 
inhabited  throughout  by  Bengalis,  of  Bengali  language  and  manners, 
and  that  they  slightly  overpass  the  Bengal  boundaries.    A  small  part  of 
the  Pumeah  district  may  be  said  to  be  Bengali.    Bengalis  are  resident 
in  some  number  in  parts  of  the  Sonthal  Pergunnahs,  and  people  speak- 
ing that  language  are  numerous  in  the  Manbhoom  district  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore.    Altogether,   the  Bengali-speaking  people  may  be  taken  to  be 
about  thirty-eight  millions. 

**  The  people  of  Behar  are  Hindustanis,  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  in  their  manners,  &c.,  identical  with  the  forty  or  fifty  nullions  of 
Hindustanis  who  inhabit  the  North-Westem  P^rovinoes,  Ondh,  and  parts 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  Bajpootana,  &o.  Besides  Behar  proper,  a  good 
many  are  resident  in  the  Sontiial  Pergunnahs.  Throughout  the  largest 
distrioto  of  Chota  Kagpore  tiiey  ore  numerous,  and  their  language, 
manners,  and  dviliaation  are  those  that  prevail  there,  as  the  aborigines 
succumb  to  external  influences.  Altogether,  the  Hindi-speaking  people 
of  these  provinces  number  about  twenty  millions.  The  Oriya  speakers 
of  Orissa,  plain  and  hill-CQuntry  together,  are  about  four  miUions.  This 
is  not,  however,  the  whole  Oriya  race,  as  &ey  fonn  also  the  population  of 
a  great  part  of  the  Ganjam  district  in  Madras,  of  Sumbulpore,  fto.,  in 
the  Central  Provinces,  and  come  somewhat  over  the  border  on  the  side  of 
Bengal  and  Chota  Nagpore. 

"In  Assam,  the  semi-Bengalis  of  Gfowalpara  and  Assamese  of  &e 
upper  distriots  scarcely  make  up  two  millions. 

« The  large  number  of  Mahonunedans  found  in  Lower  Bengal  is,  in 
many  respects,  the  most  interesting  of  the  fieusts  brought  out  hj  the 
census.  The  total  number  of  Mahonunedans  in  these  provinces  exceeds 
twenty  and  a  half  millions  (20,664,776}.  The  vast  majority  of  them— 
namely  JMventeen  and  a  half  millions— axa  to  be  found  in  Lower  Bengal. 
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In  Behar  they  hardly  number  more  than  two  and  a  half  out  of  a  total 
population  of  nearly  twenty  millions.  In  Assam,  Cfaota  Nagpore,  and 
particularly  in  Orissay  they  are  very  sparse.'' 

The  unezpeoted  numbers  of  Mahommedans,  as  brought  out  by  the 
census,  has  led  some  persons  to  suppose  that  there  has  of  late  years  been 
going  on  a  large  amount  of  proselytism  from  Hinduism  to  the  faith  of 
Mahommed.  Twelve  months  ago,  it  was  stated  in  the  Times  that,  year 
after  year,  Islam  is  conyerting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  Indian 
subjects,  and  especially  the  natives  of  Bengal,  to  the  faith  of  the  Koran. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  true.  The  testimony  of  men  well  acquainted 
with  ihe  people  of  Bengal  affirm  that  ''the  orescent  is  waning,  not 
waxing.''  There  may  be  here  and  there  accessions  to  Islam  from  among 
&e  aboriginal  tribes ;  but  the  conversion  of  a  high  caste  Hindu  from 
religious  conviction  has  never  been  known.  Our  missionaiy^  the  Bev. 
R.  Bion,  who  has  traversed  Eastern  Bengal,  where  Mahommedanism 
ehieflif  prevails,  more  extensively  than  any  other  living  European, 
made  the  subject  one  of  special  inquiry  by  himself  and  his  native 
preachers  for  more  than  a  year.  In  every  village,  Hindu  and  Mussul- 
man, that  they  visited,  they  pushed  theb  inquiries ;  but  save  solitary 
instances,  few  and  far  between,  they  failed  to  find  the  least  trace  of  any 
such  movement  as  is  referred  to  above.  Indeed,  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  steeped  in  ignorance,  are  satisfied  to  repeat  the  superstitieus  legends 
of  their  fathers,  and  are  content  to  remain  in  their  ancestral  faith.  It  is, 
however,  a  curious  though  unexplained  fact,  that  the  families  of  Mahom- 
medans are  found  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  children  than  those  of 
the  Hindus ;  and  it  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  their  multipli- 
cation. 

The  report  thus  speaks  of  the  Christian  population  : — 

''The  Christians,  Native  and  European  together,  number  no  more 
than  93,003  souls.  At  least  one-half  of  these  are  Europeans  or  East 
Indians. 

''  The  native  converts  are  diiefly  foimd  in  the  Presidency,  Dacca,  and 
Ohota  Nagpore  divisions.  There  are  several  missions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Calcutta,  though  apparently  not  more  than  3,000  native  converts 
in  Calcutta  itself.  In  Nuddea  and  Backergunge  there  are  several 
Ghrietian  villages.  A  few  scattered  mission  stations  are  found  in  the 
Sonthal  Pergunnahs  and  Orissa.  It  is,  howeveri  in  Chota  Nagpore  that 
Christianity  has  made  most  progress.  The  census  returns  show  16,000 
Christians  in  that  province,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  native  converts.  They 
belong  mainly  to  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  the  great  majority  are  located 
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ill   Lohardugga,    and  RanclieeU,  a  large  mission  station,  and  ttiere  are 

miBeiona  also  at  Furatia  and  Ctiyebasaa." 

Another  striking  fitct  ie  thus  brouglit  to  notice  in  the  report : — 

"  The  extraordinarf  absence  of  large  tovns  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able statistical  features  of  Bengal.  The  population  beyond  Calcutta  and 
its  suburbs  seems  to  be  almost  vholly  rural.  Patna  has  159,000  people, 
and  there  are  a  few  second-rate  towna  in  Behar.  In  Bengal  proper  the 
largest  town  is  Dacca,  00,000.  The  supposed  great  city  of  Moorehadabad, 
the  seat  of  the  Nawab  Nazim  and  bis  numerous  followers,  even  iuoluding 
some  outlying  places  not  properly  in  the  city,  has  only  46,000  souIa  ;  and 
there  is  not  another  town  above  31,000,  and  scarcely  a  dozen  aTeraging 
20,000  each.  The  town  of  Rungpore,  the  capital  of  the  great  disbrict 
Rungpore,  contains  6,100  sould,  and  Jessore,  8,152;  each  of  these  dietricta 
having  a  population  of  over  two  millions." 

The  population  of  Calcutta  itself  is  very  large,  447,601.  But,  including 
the  suburbs,  which  really  combine  with  Calcutta  proper  to  form  one  ci^, 
the  population,  according  to  the  census,  ie  704,750. 

In  the  following  table  we  have  brought  tc^ether  the  particulars  of  the 
population  in  the  districts  in  which  our  brethren  labour.  In  at  least 
seven  of  tbem  our  brethren  labour  alone — ^viz.  Beerbhoom,  Jessore,  Dacea, 
Furreedpore,  Mymensingh,  Tipperah  and  Baokergunge.  These  districts 
contain  a  population  of  nearly  twelve  millions,  living  in  thirty-two 
thousand  villages: — 

DiSTBICTS  IX  WHICH  THE  BAPTIST  MUSIOM  ABS  CAERIED  OK. 
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ThuB,  it  would  appear  that  within  the  sphere  of  our  exertions  there  are 
twenty-Bix  millioos  of  people,  and  for  their  instruction  in  the  Christian 
faith  we  employ  35  missionaries,  and  114  native  preachers.  We  have  no 
reason  to  he  discouraged  with  the  result.  God  has  borne  witness  to  their 
assiduous  zeal  and^eamest  effort.  But  what  are  they  among  so  many  ? 
Weigh,  for  a  moment,  the  magnitude  of  their  task.  Calculate  how  long  it 
would  take  them  to  visit  onee  the  seventy-two  thousand  villages  within 
their  reach.  Where  are  the  Bibles  to  supply  every  one  of  their  four-and-* 
a-half  millions  of  dwellings  each  with  a  single  copy,  the  hands  to  print 
them,  and  the  messengers  to  deliver  them  ?  "  Truly,  the  harvest  is 
great,  but  the  labourers  are  few."  Will  our  readers  ponder  the  awful  facts 
involyed  in  these  figures  ?  Let  them  stimulate  thought.  Let  them  be 
brought  to  the  Throne  of  Heavenly  Grace.  Let  the  cry  go  forth  from 
every  heart,  <'  Lord,  how  long  ?  When  shall  the  land  be  filled  with  Thy 
gloiy,  and  its  idols  flee  before  Thy  face  ?  *'  Is  anything  too  hard  ioi  the 
Lord? 


A  Missionary  Visit. 

WE  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  interesting  extract  firom 
a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Edward  Wenger  to  his  sister,  oon- 
taining  an  account  of  his  visit,  with  the  Rev.  George  Pearce,  to  our 
missionary  stations  to  the  south-east  of  Calcutta.  Its  date  is  January 
25th  :— 


<*We  reached  Canning  at  about  a 
quarter  past  eleven.  We  found  all  the 
preachers  at  the  station  to  welcome 
us,  besides  some  of  the  Christians. 
They  all  seemed  delighted  to  see  us. 
We  then  walked  on  to  the  chapel, 
which  took  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
were  met  by  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
people  near  the  door  of  the  ohapeL 
As  Boon  as  we  were  seated,  they  all 
crowded  in ;  and  Mr.  Pearce  made  the 
msen  first  file  before  him,  and  make 
their  salaams  as  they  passed ;  he  had 
a  word  for  each.  After  they  had  done 
iSia,  he  made  them  divide  into  bap- 
tized and  unbaptized,  and  there  were 
about  six  of  the  latter  against  nine- 
teen of  the  former.    Pite  out  of  the 


six  are  men  who,  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  months,  have  been  wishing  to 
be  baptized.  They  have  hitherto  been 
connected  with  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  but  now, 
as  they  see  baptism  is  the  Scriptural 
mode,  they  wish  to  submit  to  the 
ordinance.  The  sixth  is  a  youth,  the 
son  of  good  old  Muddim;  he  is  a 
most  intelligent-looking  young  fellow, 
and  seems  to  be  able  to  sing  well,  and 
prays  most  beautiftilly.  Though  he 
has  not  yet  openly  professed  Jesus, 
there  seems  to  be  a  work  of  grace  in 
his  heart;  and  we  earnestly  pray  that 
he  will  soon  feel  it  his  duty  to  be  bap- 
tized. I  was  quite  taken  with  him. 
"  Well,  after  all  the  men  were  done 
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wiah,  Mr.  Pearce  made  the  women 
go  th3X>ngh  the  same  piooess.  Oat  of 
the  twenty  or  twenty -two  women 
there  were  only  three  or  foxir  unbap- 
tized;  they  were  the  wives  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  men.  After  this  we  had  a 
short  talk;  and  then,  as  ICr.  Pearoe 
was  hungry,  we  told  them  to  go  and 
eat,  and  we  would  do  the  same ;  and, 
after  that,  we  should  have  a  service, 
and  go  into  various  questions  and 
matters  that  needed  decision.  Of 
course,  we  got  through  our  tiffin  long 
before  they  got  through  their  rice,  so 
we  talked  over  different  matters  be- 
tween ourselves,  so  as  to  economise  the 
time  after  the  service. 


THE  SEBVICE. 

''About  one  o'clock  they  began  to 
assemble  for  the  service,  which  con- 
sisted  of  a  hymn,  a  sSiort  discourse, 
and  a  prayer.  It  was  very  delightful 
to  see  them  all  seated  there,  so  atten- 
tive. I  counted  twenty-five  men  and 
twenty  women,  bendes  five  or  six 
ohildven  and  nine  or  ten  infants.  The 
service  lasted  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  After  the  service,  we  had  a 
talk  about  several  matters  of  interest 
and  imx>ortanoe  connected  witii  the 
mission.  .  .  .  When  we  had  come  to 
the  end  of  this,  all  our  available  time 
was  up,  as  it  was  half-past  two,  and 
the  train  was  to  start  at  three ;  so  we 
had  to  leave  the  chapel.  All  made 
very  profose  salaams,  and  about  ten 
or  twelve  accompanied  us  to  the 
station  and  saw  us  off.  It  was  reallv 
hard  to  part  with  them,  they  showed 
their  aflldctioii  and  attachment  in  so 
many  ways.    I  quite  enjoyed  the  day. 


The  weather  was  warm,  but  there  was 
a  nice  breeze  blowing,  so  that  it  was 
not  unpleasantly  hot.  All  the  Ghzis- 
tiana  looked  happy  and  cheerful,  and 
in  pretty  good  condition.  Of  course 
there  were  one  or  two  who  showed 
signs  of  not  being  weU  off.  One  and 
all  were  pleased  to  see  us. 

THE  DISTRESS. 

''  The  crop  this  year  has  not  been 
very  good,  so  that  this  season  will  try 
them  considerably,  as  the  price  of  riee 
is  steadily  rising ;  there  being  sooh  a 
demand  for  it  to  send  supplies  to 
Behar,  that  all  the  local  markets  are 
being  drained.  As  many  will  find  it 
very  difficult  to  make  two  ends  meet 
with  such  high  prices,  we  shall  have  to 
help  them  in  one  way  or  another. 

PROSFSCrS. 

"  We  are  hoping  to  open  a  school  at 
Bagman,  if  we  can  secure  the  services 
of  Jacob  from  Bobert  Bias's  sdiooL 
There  are  very  good  prospects  of  suc- 
cess there ;  so  we  must  do  somefelring, 
even  if  we  cannot  get  hinu  We  hope 
to  open  a  new  chapel  at  Durrishpoie 
soon.  Anundo  hopes  to  go  up  and 
open  it.  Though  there  have  been  no 
conversions  from  among  HLndoos  or 
Mohammedans,  yet  we  have  evecy 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  they  have 
all  been  kept  faithfiil,  considering  how 
little  they  can  be  supervised.  Mr. 
Pearce  expressed  himself  highly  grati- 
fied, and  wants  us  to  oontmue  the 
supervision,  which  we  shall  gladly  do 
until  a  change  is  necessary  oonsequent 
on  William's  movement  t»  go  to  Sag- 
land." 
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Missionary  Adventure. 

{Continued  from  page  130.) 

N  the  last  HebaiiB  we  left  Mr.  Johnflon  on  the  eye  of  being  discovered 
and  arrested  in  his  bold  effi)rt  to  reach  Kaffiristan  with  the  Gospel : 


"  llie  next  day  we  reached  Jellala- 
bad.  The  great  snow-dad  hill  which 
separates  Afghanistan  and  Kaffiristan 
was  dose  in  sight,  and  two  days  wonld 
have  taken  me  into  Kafi&ristan.  I 
hoped  to  leave  Jellalabad  quietly  and 
go  on  to  the  hills ;  but  soon  a  crowd 
of  fine-looking  young  Pathans  entered 
the  room  of  the  Send  where  I  was, 
and,  sitting  down  before  me,  asked 
me  who  I  was.  One  handsome  young 
man,  looking  me  steadily  in  the  fSeMse, 
uttered  the  word  *  Dushman.*  I  said, 
'  I  am  not  an  enemy ;  I  am  a  Ohiis- 
tian.'  One  then,  armed  with  a  dagger 
and  a  pistol,  deliberately  stepped  oyer 
to  my  side,  and,  drawing  his  dagger, 
lifted  it  above  me  as  if  about  to  pltmge 
it  into  my  breast.  I  thought  my  hour 
was  come ;  my  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
I  said,  <  Don't  kill  me ;  if  you  kill  me, 
let  me  first  commit  my  soul  to  my 
Saviour.'  Another  Fathan  came  to 
him  and  said,  '  Do  not  frighten  him ; 
put  away  your  dagger,'  while  the 
one  who  had  called  ,me  *  Dushman  ' 
saidf  'We  don't  kill  here.'  In  the 
meantime  news  reached  the  com- 
mandant that  Jellalabad  was  moved ; 
that  a  Feringhee  had  come. . 

HIS  ABBBST. 

^Soon  a  colonel  and  several  othor 
officers  came  to  me;  they  spoke 
to  me  roughly,  but  kindly,  and  aU 
seemed  anzioos  to  assure  me 
tibat  1  was  safe  in  Shere  All 
Shanes-  tenitory.  I  was  plaoed 
unAor  charge  of  the  Eotwal.  Many 
came  to  gaze  upon  me,  and  I  wae  a 
gazmg-stock  all  the  time  I  was  in 


Jellalabad.  The  next  day  the  Ehan 
of  Jellalabad  sent  the  Kotwal  and  two 
soldiers  to  bring  me  into  his  presence. 
He  was  seated  on  a  divan  with  several 
of  his  officers.  He  told  me  very  kindly 
to  sit  down,  and  asked  me  what  was* 
my  wish.  I  told  him  I  was  a  Chris- 
tian; showed  him  my  Bible ;  said  I 
could  not  give  up  my  religion ;  that  I 
wished  to  proceed  to  Kaffiristan  or 
Cabul  city ;  and  that  I  asked  protec- 
tion from  Share  Ali  Khan.  They  then 
examined  the  translation  of  the  Fush- 
too  prayer-book,  and  asked  me  to 
repeat  some  of  the  prayers.  They 
then  asked  me  to  sing  some  of  the 
hymns  at  the  end  of  the  book.  I  sang 
the  Fushtoo  bhajan,  'One  there  is 
above  all  others.'  The  whole  court 
were  quite  still,  and  listened  with 
profound  attention.  I  then  went 
down  on  my  knees,  praying  to  God 
through  Christ,  and  confessing  that 
He  was  the  Son  of  God,  in  Fushtoo. 
After  I  had  done,  some  voices  said, 
'  Don't  say  that  word '  (Jesus  is  the* 
Son  of  God).  A  great  stir  was  now 
heard  in  the  court,  and  General  Ghu- 
lam  Haider  now  made  his  appearance. 
He  said  to  me,  much  astonished, 
*  How  did  you  manage  to  come  here  ? ' 
Shamil  Khan,  Governor  of  Jellalabad,. 
said,  '  This  is  putting  the  head  in  the 
hand  for  Husrut  Isa.'  The  General 
looked  at  my  English  Bible,  and  I 
was  told  to  again  sing  the  same 
bhajan  ae  before.  The  General  told 
an  officer  to  put  two  soldiers  oyer  me> 
to  watch  me  night  and  day.  Shamil 
Khan  told  me  I  must  wait  here  Ibr 
about  five  days,  till  the  will  of  thia 
Amir  should  be  known. 
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1  REACHES  THE  GOSPEL. 

"Shortly  after,  the  Kotwal,  with 
two    soldiers,  came   to   conduct  me 
back  to  my  room  in  the  Serai,  which 
I  found  now  made  comfortable  for  me, 
— a  great  contrast  to  the  miserable 
places  I  had  to  put  up  in  for  the  last 
five  days.    Having  heard  that  I  had 
medicine,  people  began  to  flock  to  me 
from  all  sides.     With  some  I  had, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  a  word.    At  last  I 
hit  on  a  plan.    When  I  gave  a  packet 
of  medicine,   I  folded  up  and  gave 
with  it  a  Pushtoo  text  of  Scripture  on 
a  card.    In  the  quiet  of  the  evening, 
seated  over  the  fire,  a  Kandaharee 
Fathan    soldier  came   and  talked  a 
long   time  with  me,  and  asked  me 
about  our  religion.    I  told  him,  as 
well  as  I  could  in  Pushtoo,  the  story 
of  the  Cross.     He  then  asked  me, 
*What  do   you  say  about  IsaP*    I 
said,    *J   Ulieve   He   is   God.*     He 
seemed  thoughtful,  and  said,  on  going 
out,  '  Be  careful,  and  do  not  talk  to 
anyone   in  Jellalabad  as   you  have 
talked  to  me  to-night.*    I  spent  five 
days   in    JellaUCbad,    people    either 
coming  to  look  at  me  or  for  medicines. 
With  the    medicines   I   gave   away 
Pushtoo  texts,  written  on  cards.    I 
had   some    interesting    conversation 
with  the  Kotwal  and  others,  which  I 
hoped  would  be  as  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  put  in  for  Christ. 

SENT  AWAY. 


it 


On  Saturday  evening,  my  guard 
of  two  young  Affghan  soldiers,  who 
had  been  great  companions  to  me, 
were  changed  for  a  rough  and  bigoted 
Parseeban  soldier.  He  seemed  horzi- 
fied  at  having  to  keep  guard  over  a 
Kafir.  He  said  that  if  I  were  a  Mus- 
•nlman  I  should  be  aU  safe  in  this 
country.    He  said,  *  Become  a  Mus- 


sulman.'    *  I  cannot  leave  Isa,  who 
has  given  His  blood  for  me.*    At  the 
very  mention  of  the  name    Isa  he 
drew  back  astonished,  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  me.    At  about  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  my  fiiend  the  Kot- 
wal came  and  told  me  to  be  ready  to 
start  before  dawn,  that,  if  possible,  we 
might  get  out  of   the  city  without 
anyone  knowing  it ;  that  the  Amir  of 
Cabul  had  sent  for  me.    That  night, 
five  armed  men,  besides  my  guard, 
passed  the  night  with  me.     Before 
dawn  the  Kotwal  came  for  me,  and, 
going  out  at  the  Serai  gate,  I  found  a 
horse  and  two  mounted  men  waiting 
for  me.    I  wa»  mounted  on  one  horse, 
and,  one  sowar  going  before  and  one 
behind,  I  went  out  of  the  city.    A 
short  distance  out  of  the  city  we  were 
joined  by  another  sowar,  and,  a  little 
farther  on,  by  the  Gbvemor  of  Jella- 
labad  himself.     The   day  began  to 
break,  and  I  began  to  see,  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  we  were  going  back  the 
way  I  had  come.    I  asked  the  Kotwal 
why  he  said  that  I  was  to  be  taken 
to  Cabul.    He  said,  *  The  sentry  over 
you  was  a  haramzadah,  and  I  did  not 
want  him  to  know  which  way  we  were 
going.*    On  arriving  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  Amir*s  territory,  tlie  governor 
told  me  we  were  now  leaving  the  con- 
fines of  the  Amir's  territory,  and  if 
anyone  questioned  me,  I  must  say  I 
was  a  mullah.    I  said,  '  A  Christian 
mullah.'    He  said,   'Don't  speak  to 
anyone  until  I  hand  you  over  to  the 
Khan  of  Lall  Poorah.'    On  arriving 
at  Lall  Poorah,  some  of  the  more 
respectable  mullahs  evidently  recog- 
nised me,  but  did  not  say  a  word. 
One  of  them  said  to  the  Gk>venior, 
*  Yon  have  brought  a  mnllali  with 
yon.'    '  Yes,*  he  said, '  a  mullah  from 
Bokharah.*     I  feJlt  grieved  at  this« 
and  felt  inclined  to  deny  it  in  the  pre- 
sence of  them  all;    prudence,  how- 
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erer,  suggested  that  I  had  better 
speak  to  the  Goyemor  about  it  after- 
wards.   The  place  now  began  to  fill 
with  anned  men.    Shortly  after,  the 
Khan  of  Lall  Poorah  himself  made 
his  appearance.    He  has  a  most  intel- 
ligent  countenance,  and  high  fore- 
head, and  is  very  fair.      After  the 
usual  salutations  were  exchanged,  the 
Khan  of  Jellalabad  called  the  Khan 
of  Lall  Poorah  aside  quietly,  and  I 
was  left  alone  with  one  soldier  in  the 
midst  of  the  armed  retainers  of  the 
Khan.    All  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon 
me,  some  in  mingled  respect  and  asto- 
nishment.     They  literally  devoured 
me  with  their  eyes.    I  lifted  up  my 
heart  to  heayep.    I  felt  the  greatest 
peace  of  God  with  me.    I  felt  that  I 
was  a  silent  and  solitary  witness  for 
Ohiist   in  the  midst  of  these  fierce 
men.     One  dreadful-looking  fellow, 
armed  with  a  long  knife,  broke  the 
silence,  and  told  them  to  ask  me  who 
I  was  and  whence  I  came.    No  one, 
howeyer,  seemed  to  dare  to  question 
me. '  A  few  minutes  after,  a  chief  ser- 
yant  of  the  Khan,  armed  with  sword, 
dagger^  and   pistol,  came   out,    and 
quietly  beckoned  me  away  to  a  well- 
fumiBhed  guest-bouse.  Here  a  sump- 
tuous repast  was  soon  prepared,  and 
the  two   khans  and  seyeral  others, 
with  myself^  all  sat  down.    The  Khan 
of  Lall  Poorah  always  carried  about 
in  his  belt  a  double-barrelled  pistol 
and  dagger.    After  the  meal  was  oyer, 
he  told  me,  yery  kindly,  if  I  was  tired 
I  could  retire  to  rest. 

THX  OBJECT  OF  BIS  JOUBmBY. 

"  The  next  morning  I  spoke  to  the 
Khan  of  Jellalabad  as  to  his  saying  I 
was  a  mullah  from  Bokhara.  I  said  it 
was  better  to  be  killed  than  to  have  all 
those  lies  told  about  me.  He  said  that 
he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  say  who 


I  was  till  he  had  giyen  me  oyer  to  the 
Khan  of  Lall  Poorah.  The  next  day, 
before  all  his  court,  I  was  formally 
handed  oyer  to  the  Khan  of  Lall 
Poorah.  The  Khan  of  Lall  Poorah 
took  me  up  and  an  ated  me  beside  him, 
and  said '  We  are  friends  now.'  During 
a  pause  in  the  business  of  the  morn- 
ing courty  I  asked  the  Khan  of  Lall 
Poorah  if  I  might  say  a  few  words  of 
loye  to  the  assembled  court  and 
soldiers.  He  yery  kindly  gaye  me 
leaye  to  do  so.  Lifting  up  my  heart 
for  guidance,  I  thus  addressed  them. 
I  said  I  was  not  an  emissary  or  spy  of 
the  British  Gk)yemment,  or  in  anyway 
connected  with  it ;  that  my  work  was 
one  of  loye ;  that  many  of  the  mullahs 
seated  there  were  acquainted  with  our 
religion  ;  that  it  was  one  of  loye,  for 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  giyen  His  life  for 
us.  'What  great  crime  hayo  I  com- 
mitted that  1  haye  been  bom  an 
Englishman  P  God  has  ordained  it  so.' 
The  day  then  passed  yery  pleasantly, 
for  I  had  religious  conyersation  with 
some  of  the  mullahs ;  but  they  could 
not  be  brought  to  xmderstand  how 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  The  next 
day  the  Khan,  with  a  large  company 
of  soldiers,  flags  flying,  and  drums 
beating,  set  out  with  me  for  the  borders 
of  British  territory,  the  borders  of 
which  we  reached  on  the  third  night. 

ABBIYES  IN  BBTTISH  TEBBITOBY. 

«  During  the  whole  of  our  march  we 
gained  accessions  at  eyery  yillage  imtil 
there  were  600  men  all  armed  to  the 
teeth.  I  was  like  a  doye  in  the  midst 
of  lions,  and  I  found  the  promises 
which  I  had  embraced  before  starting 
Hterally  fulfilled,  •  I  will  deUyer  thee 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  and 
redeem  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
terrible.'  The  fourth  morning  the 
Khan  took  leaye  of  me  and  acoom- 
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panied  me  to  the  liTer.  Here  the 
unlbrtimate  maA  -who  had  taken  the 
rupee  firom  me  on  etartmg  was  found 
out,  as  he  had  not  shared  iti  with  his 
companions^  and  his  life  was  threatened 
They  said  they  would  let  him  off  this 
time  on  my  account.  I  begged  them 
to  keep  their  word,  and,  in  order  to 
insure  his  life,  I  gaye  back  another 
rupee  to  the  principal  man  of  the  tory 
and  begged  him  not  to  kill  him.  He 
promised  me  he  would  not.  From  the 
ferry  the  Khan  sent  me  on  to  British 
territory  under  an  escort  of  three  of 
his  principal  men,  besides  foot  soldiers. 
No  sooner  had  I  arrived  in  the  peace- 
ful confines  of  British  territory,  than, 
taking  off  my  turban  and  shoes,  I  knelt 
down  and  thanked  God  for  bringing 
me  beck  in  safety.  One  of  them  said, 
'God  is  king,  He  preseryed  you.' 
Another  said,  'Tour book — i.e,  Bible-- 
sayed  you.*  I  ought  to  mention  that 
some  of  the  yillagers  near  BritiBh 
territory  spoke  yery  kindly  to  me,  say- 
ing, 'How  do  you  like  our  country  ? 
which  suits  you  best?'  I  said,  'If 
you  will  let  mo  stay,  yours  does.' 
Others  said>  'Gome  as  often  as  you 
like.*  I  said  to  one  of  them, '  I  was 
toJd  that  if  ytiu  had  known  there  had 
been  a  Feringhee  in  the  TTafilah  you 


would  httve  cut  me  to  pieoes.'  He 
replied,  'Who  said  that ?*  I  panied 
the  question,  and  said,  'The  whole 
Kafilah.*  He  said,  ^We  wonld  not 
haye  killed  you,  but  kept  yoa  a 
prisoner  till  we  heard  from  SlHm  Ali 
Khan  or  the  BritLsh  Gbyemment.'  I 
was  then  conducted  to  Peshawur,  and 
here  ends  my  narratiye. 

BEMARKS. 

"I  do  not  think  the  country  is  so 
fijmly  dosed  to  the  Ghristlan  in  par- 
ticular, as  it  is  to  the  European  as 
such,  the  principal  danger  bein^  the 
political  position  of  eyery  Englishman. 
Were  protection  denuinded  by  tiie 
British  Government  for  tbeir  Mis- 
sionaries only,  thus  trusting  to  snbdve 
by  the  Gross  alone,  I  haye  but  little 
doubt  but  that  it  would  be  granted. 
Great  harm  is  done  by  the  baa^rty 
and  oyerbearing  manner  of  the  British 
in  their  own  territory,  and  also  by  un- 
principled men  who  beoome  Mnnnl- 
mans  when  they  journey  in  those 
countries.  Were  the  people  of  the 
frontier  to  see  our  religion  exemplified 
more,  I  firmly  belieyei  that  in  many 
pasts  the  lowly  messenger  of  Christ 
would  find  a  ready  door  open." 


Extension  of  the  Mission  in  Ceylon. 

IN  the  report  of  the  present  year  it  is  stated  that  the  operations  of  the 
Society  in  Ceylon  h«ye  been  extended  to  the  district  of  Saffiragaai. 
This  has  been  accomplished  chiefly  with  the  aid  of  oontribations  whidi 
were  the  result  of  an  appeal  by  the  Editor  of  the  Colombo  Ohserver.  In  a 
letter  to  that  journal,  the  Rey.  H.  R.  Figott  giyes  the  following  interesting 
aoeonnt  of  the  eommencement  of  the  work : — 

'( In  January  last,  the  SaptUst  MU-  were  appointed  as  itinerant  missioii- 

sionary  Society  extended  its  operations  aries. 

into  this  wide  and  important  region ;  "In  consequence  of  its  central  posi- 

when  two  agents  (one  supported  chiefly  tion,  FelmaduIIa,  a  town  on  iSbo  main 

by  the  '  ^Mission  Extension  Fund ')  road,  67    miles   from   Colombo,   has 
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been  aeleeted  as  our  'baae  of  opera- 
tions'; from  this  plaoe»  our  a^nts 
visit  in  regular  soeoesaioii,  Batnapura, 
tweiye  nules  towards  the  north-west ; 
Balangodde,  fifteen  miles  towards  the 
north-east;  and  Bakwane,  sixteen 
miles  towards  l^e  south;  the  portion 
of  Sabaragamuwa  thus  oooupied,  in* 
dudes  the  following  Korles,  yiz. : — 
Nawadun,  Meda,  Eadawatu,  and  Ata- 
kalan;  and  contains  a  population  of 
54,788  persons.  A  new  road  has  been 
traced  (by  Mr.  Jas.  Gunn)  from 
Bakwane  into  the  Kukulu  Korle,  and 
as  soon  as  this  work  is  finished,  we 
hope  to  yisit  tliat  little  known  and 
much  negleoted  Korle  also.  We  hope 
thus  gradually  to  extend  our  borders, 
until  we  reach  the  boundaries  of  the 
Baigam,  Pasdun,  and  Walalawitta 
Korles,  where  itinerant  missionary 
work  is  also  being  done,  in  connection 
with  tlie  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
We  shall  thus  have,  in  these  two 
districts,  (unoccupied  by  the  agents  of 
other  Missionary  Societies,)  a  popula- 
tion of  about  116,000  Singhalese  to 
fttlMnd  to;  and  we  trust  that  the 
friends  of  Missions  will,  by  their 
liberality,  enable  us  to  continue  this 
important  work.  We  would  also 
appeal  to  the  liberality  of  our  firiends, 
to  enable  us  to  extend  our  Educational 
efforts  into  those  distant  regions;  as 
it  will  be  impossible  to  do  this  without 
special  aid.  Schoolmasters  must  be 
sent  from  Oolombo,  and  at  higher 
salaries  than  when  employed  in  their 
own  district ;  and  as,  for  some  time  at 
least,  schools  are  likely  to  be  Httie 
appreoiatad  by  the  parents,  and,  in 
consequence,  badly  attended  by  the 
children,  we  cannot  expect  much 
help  ftom  the  Ghivemment  Qrant- 
in-aid. 

FULN  or  OPERATIONS. 

'*  The  agents  employed  in  the  district 


haye  no  fixed  place  of  residence,  but 
are  continually  trayelling  about.  In 
the  larger  towns  they  hold  open-air 
services  (on  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
April,  the  writer  of  this  took  part  in  a 
serrioe  of  this  description  at  Batna- 
pura,  when  we  had  an  attentive 
congregation  of  about  200  persona), 
they  speak  to  individuals  by  the  road- 
side, and  while  at  work  in  their  paddy 
fields,  and  they  penetrate  into  villages 
in  the  interior  (passing  thjrough  leech- 
infested  jungle,  and  enduring  priva- 
tions and  hardships  of  various  kinds). 
They  often  meet  villagers  who  had 
been  present  at  the  open*air  preaching 
in  the  larger  towns,  when  th^  ace  at 
once  received  as  old  Mends,  with  the 
exclamation,  'Oh,  you  spoke  to  me 
one  day  at  such  and  such  a  place  !^ 
referring  not  to  some  personal  con- 
versation, but  to  words  used  in  a 
general  address. 

*'  One  of  our  agents  (Mr.  Markua) 
preaches  in  the  Tamil  language,  and 
he  often  addresses  the  coolies  woridng 
on  the  roads  and  elsevHbere  in  this 
language.  On  Sunday  last  (the  26th 
April),  we  had  several  open-air  services 
in  the  town  of  Bakwane,  when 
addresses  wore  given  in  Singhalese 
and  Tamil. 

WHAT  BITDDHISM  IS. 

"  Safi[ragam  is  the  stronghold  of  Bud- 
dhism; here  is  situated  that  venerable 
object,  the  mountain  of  the  blessed 
foot  (Adam's  Peak).    The  Buddhist 
priests  and  lay  officers  have,  for  ages, 
had  peculiar  liEusilities  of  exerting  an 
influence   for   good  upon  the  maay 
thoTJsandfl  who    occupy  the   Tem|de 
lands,  &C.    Here,  then,  the  practical 
influence  of  Buddhism,   that  grand 
system  of  Atheism,  so  highly  thought 
<^  by  many  who  ought  to  know  better, 
may  fairly  be  tested ;  but  what  has  it 
wxotight?     Absolutely  nothing  that 
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is  really  good.  There  seems  to  be  a 
blight  upon  the  place  socially,  morally, 
and  spiritually,  and  the  people— half- 
«taryed,  quarter-clothed,  and  miser- 
ably housed,  seem  to  be  unable  to 
raise  their  benighted  minds  above  the 
level  of  their  present  misery  and  de- 
gradation. 


*<  The  Gospel  is  now  being  proclaimed 
in  this  region  of  darkness ;  and,  with 
earnest  prayer  and  diligent  labour,  we 
]ook  for  the  day  when  this  down- 
trodden people  shall  awake  from  the 
lethargy  of  Buddhism,  shake  off  their 
fetters,  and  rejoice  in  the  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  Gk>d.'* 


Preaching  to  the  Heathen. 

TjlOB  the  following  aooount  of  the  labours  of  our  native  brother, 
-^  Anundo  C.  Dufikdar,  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Williams,  pastor  of  the  Circular  Road  Church,  Calcutta,  by  whom  Anundo 
has  been  supported.  He  has  now  become  one  of  the  band  of  Home 
Missionaries  supported  by  the  Society,  and  will  henceforth  occupy  the 
station  of  Catwa,  formerly  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Carey : — 


''  Our  dear  brother  Green  way  has 
been  indefatigable  in  this  important 
work,  and  his  removal  from  Calcutta 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  dty.  Our  prayer  is 
that  his  labours  may  be  greatly  blessed 
in  his  new  station,  Dinapur.  Our 
brethren  AnundoChunder  Duffadar  and 
Badha  Mohun  Nath  have  sometimes 
been  with  him,  and  sometimes  have 
laboured  alone.  Anundo  has  furnished 
me  with  a  very  long  account  of  his 
labours,  of  which  I  can  send  you 
only  some  brief,  but  striking,  extracts 
in  his  own  words  :— 

"  *  One  day  when  I  was  preaching  at 
Bagh  Bazaar,  in  front  of  a  rich 
Brahmin's  house,  some  Babus  came 
and  listened  with  much  attention. 
At  the  close  of  my  preaching  they 
invited  me  to  their  house  and  re- 
quested me  to  show  them  the  books 
I  had  with  me.  I  did  so,  and  they 
gladly  bought  some  Gospels. 

"  '  Another  day,  at  Bartollah,  about 
200  persons  gathered  round  me.  An 
intelligent  Hindu  Babu  discussed 
with  me  on  Divine  Bevelation.  I 
showed  him,  in  various  ways,  that 


without  revelation  man  oould  not 
know  the  nature  of  God,  and  His 
will,  nor  EEis  works  in  Creation,  and 
the  Aiture  state  of  man.  He  replied 
that  we  could  know  all  this  by  nature 
and  intuition.  I  asked  him  to  give 
me  the  history  of  Creation.  He  oould 
not ;  but  said  that  we  did  not  require 
such  knowledge.  I  then  said,  *'  Can 
you  tell  me,  by  your  intuitive  power, 
what  is  in  my  mind,  if  I  do  not  mentien 
it  to  <you  ?  "  He  said  he  oould  not 
**Then,"  I  replied,  *'if  you  cannot 
know  what  is  in  my  mind,  how  can 
you  know  the  mind  of  God  ?  "  He 
then  said,  "  I  will  converse  with  you 
on  this  subject  another  time.^ 

HISHBARSBS. 

** '  When  I  was  preaching  at  the 
same  place  on  another  oooasion,  this 
man  came  again  and  asked  me  who 
Jesus  Christ  was.  I  replied  that  He 
was  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  and 
the  Saviour  of  men.  He  objected  that 
God,  as  a  spirit,  oould  not  maniftit 
Himself  in  flesh.  While  I  was  meet- 
ing   this  objection  an  old  Brahmin 
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took  my  part,  saying  that  incarnation 
vas  necessary,  and  that  God  had  the 
power  to  manifest  Himself  in  the 
flesh.  In  this  way  I  conversed  on 
several  days  with  this  man.  The 
people  at  this  place  were  very  pleased 
to  hear  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ 
especially  one  man,  who  said  he  would 
try  to  arrange  for  my  going  to  his 
house.  When  returning  home,  a 
young  man  accompanied  me  a  short 
distance,  and  said  he  believed  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  his  only  Saviour. 

**  *  Once  when  preaching  at  Moulvie 
Ali  Durgah,  an  up-country  Hindu, 
after  listening  attentively  to  the 
preaching  from  beginning  to  end, 
gave  me  a  pice  (a  small  copper  coin) 
in  my  hand,  and  went  away. 

SO^E  INQiriRERS. 

*'  *  The  day  when  we  began  our 
preaching  at  the  little  chapel  in  the 
comer  of  South  Colingah  Street,  a 
student  of  the  Medical  College  sat 
inside  till  the  end  of  the  preaching. 
He  then  said  that  he  desired  to  know 
more  fully  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  promised  to  come  regularly. 
Next  day  he  came  and  took  a  copy  of 
the  Scriptures  from  me.  After  two 
or  three  days  he  returned  it,  and  said 
that  his  relations  and  Mends  persecuted 
'  hiTn  for  reading  the  Bible  at  home,  and 
so  he  proposed  to  read  it  with  me  in 
my  house.  For  eight  or  ten  days  he 
came,  and  one  day  he  said  he  imder- 
stood  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  and 
believed  in  Christ  as  His  Saviour. 

'<  <  Another  evening,  at  thd  same 
place,  an  old  man  heard  our  preach- 
ing to  the  end,  and  said  that  Jesus 
was  his  Saviour,  but  he  was  not  ready 
to  profess  Him  publicly  by  baptism. 

MOHAlffKEDAK  HBABEB8. 

*'  'The  Mohammedan  shopkeepers 


of  Chandney  Bazaar  formerly  showed 
the  bitterest  enmity  towards  Chris- 
tianity, and  very  ofben  they  used  to 
abuse  and  j oke  at  us  Christians.  When 
I  went  a  few  days  ago  they  seemed 
much  changed,  and  one  of  them  called 
me  and  asked  me  to  preach  to  them. 
Accordingly  I  preached  to  them  about 
the  Atonement  of  Christ.  About 
forty  were  present,  and  all  heard 
gladly,  and  asked  me  to  go  to  them 
now  and  then. 

"  '  A  Mohammedan,  whom  I  have 
known  for  the  last  six  years  as  a  most 
bitter  enemy  to  Christianity,  lately 
came  to  the  Colingah  Preaching 
Chapel,  bought  a  copy  of  the  four 
Gospels,  and  told  me  that  he  would 
read  it  with  his  son.  Since  that  I 
have  observed  a  change  in  him. 

**  *A  young  Hindu  who  used  to 
attend  our  street  preaching  is,  through 
my  advice,  attending  the  services  of 
our  Church.' 

ITINERATnfO. 

**  Several  trips  were  undertaken  by 
our  brother  Anundo  during  the  year, 
of  some  of  which  accounts  have  already 
been  published.  I  give  a  few  inci- 
dents. In  an  account  of  one  trip,, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Herald, 
mention  is  made  of  a  young  Brahmin 
who  visited  the  preachers  in  their  boat 
at  night,  and  with  whom  they  had  read 
a  portion  of  the  Bible  and  had  offered 
up  prayer.  While  our  brother  was  on 
his  way  to  Dacca  this  year,  he  met 
this  young  man  again,  as  he  was  re- 
turning from  Dacca  to  his  native 
village.  This  is  Animdo's  account 
of  the  meeting : — 

*' '  Suddenly  the  ropes  of  the  boat 
in  which  he  was  were  thrown  and 
wrapped  round  the  mast  of  our  boat^ 
so  that  both  were  stopped  and  drawn 
close  to  each  other.    The  crews  tried 
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to  loosen  the  ropes,  and  while  they 
were  thns  engaged  I  heard  a  voice 
from  the  strange  boat  asking, "  Whose 
boat  is  this?"  The  man  who  was 
cooking  in  our  boat  answered,  ''It 
belongs  to  the  Christian  Babus." 
Meanwhile  I  noticed  a  man  gazing  at 
lis  from  that  boat,  and  soon  I  heard 
some  one  calling  me  by  name.    Hear- 


ing this  I  went  to  the  front  part  of  Ofiir 
boat,  and,  seeing  me,  the  man  jumped 
into  the  water  and  came  up  swim- 
ming to  onr  boat.  I  found  he  was 
the  young  man  whom  I  had  met  last 
year.  As  he  satfbr  a  while,  I  gave  him 
some  advice  and  a  copy  of  the  Englidi 
Bible  I  had  with  me,  and  with  much 
gladness  he  went  his  way.' 


^To  he  coittinued.J 


Missionary  Notes. 

SoNTHALiSTAN. — The  candidates  for  instruction  are  still  increasing.  Upwards 
of  200  persons  in  different  places  and  directions  have  presented  themselves  for 
this  purpose.  On  the  9th  June,  Mr.  Boerresen  baptized  thirty-five  candidates. 
He  hoped  to  baptize  thirty  more  the  day  following  the  date  of  his  letter,  the 
16th.  The  sum  of  £300  has  been  placed  at  his  disposal  from  the  Famine  Fund 
for  the  assistance  of  his  numerous  poor  converts,  who  have  suffered  much  from 
the  drought. 

Bahamas. — The  Bev.  John  Davey  has  paid  a  visit  to  the  islands  of  San  Sal- 
vador and  Ezuma.  At  Port  Home,  in  San  Salvador,  he  found  a  large  new 
chapel  in  course  of  erection.  In  the  eleven  stations  he  visited  he  found  617 
persons  members  of  the  churches,  and  627  children  in  Sunday-schools.  The 
leaders  are  attentive  to  their  duties,  and  Mr.  Bannister,  who  travels  among 
them,  is  generally  much  respected,  though  the  means  of  his  support  are  smalL 
Some  of  the  people  seem  to  hold  peculiar  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  future 
life. 

Calcutta. — ^We  are  informed  by  the  Bev.  G.  H.  Bouse  that  he  is  printing  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  in  Bengali,  prepared  by  Aziz  Bari.  It  is  likely 
to  be  popular  among  the  Christian  community.  It  has  been  found  that  singing 
Christian  hymns  is  a  great  attraction  to  the  heathen.  They  come  and  listen  to 
Hhe  singing,  and  then  the  meaning  of  the  hymn  is  explained  to  them.  Much 
good  has  already  been  done  in  this  way,  a  band  of  Christian  ryots  (peasants) 
going  from  village  to  village,  singing  and  talking  of  Christ. 

The  Mutlah.— The  churches  near  the  Mvtlah  river,  imdor  Mr.  Wmiam 
Wenger's  supervision,  have  lately  reoeived  eight  persons  by  baptism,  and  theie 
are  now  eleven  more  candidates.  The  work  is  only  four  or  five  years  old  in 
that  part,  except  for  the  conversion  of  the  two  Tambolda  brothers.  The  eldest 
has  recently  died.  The  bad  season  has  reduced  the  younger  almost  to  poverty. 
The  Christian  community  numbers  137  persons —men,  women,  and  children* 
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CAiiCUTTA.— Mr.  Rouse  writed,  under  date  of  May  Idth :  "  We  have  found  a 
new  plan  of  missionary  actiyity  in  Calcutta — open-air  English  preaching.  It 
has  been  oazried  on  now  two  months.  All  denominations  umte.  The  meetings 
held  are — a  fortnight  in  the  Maidin,  a  fortnight  at  College  Square,  and  at 
Tank  Square,  &c.  Ladies  come  out  and  join  in  the  singing,  sitting  on  chairs 
round  the  preacher.  Singing,  two  or  three  addresses,  chiefly  in  English;  now 
and  then  in  Bengali  or  Urdu.  Two  or  three  hundred  listen,  very  attentively 
often ;  no  discussion.  The  people  like  to  hear  English.  The  hearers  are  for 
the  most  part  well-dressed  Babus,  with  some  English  and  Eurasians. 

Sbwbt. — The  Bey.  W.  A.  Hobbs  reports  that  at  the  request  of  the  magis- 
trate,  he  has  given  his  aid  in  the  relief  operations.  Some  600  poor  widows  and 
women  are  assisted ;  they  receive  one  pound  of  cotton  and  sixpence.  On  re- 
turning the  cotton  spun,  they  receive  a  similar  supply.  Though  the  relief 
given  is  so  small,  the  eagerness  to  obtain  it  is  very  great.  Some  come  from  six 
to  ten  miles  to  obtain  it.  The  Christians  are  holding  out  well,  and  Mr.  Hobbs 
hopes  that  his  estimate  for  their  relief  will  be  found  sufficient. 

TiRHOOT. — The  Bev.  G^.  Kerry  informs  us  that,  by  the  most  energetic  exer- 
tions, the  Government  has  met  the  wants  of  the  starving  people  of  the  fiunine 
districts.  They  are  in  a  very  low  and  degraded  condition.  At  present  the 
missionaries  labouring  among  them  are  very  few,  and  but  little  progress  has 
been  made. 

McTTTRA. — The  Bev.  J.  WOliams  mentions  that  he  had  met,  at  Bindrabun, 
with  a  pundit  professing  to  be  a  reformer  of  Hinduism.  He  is  a  good  Sanscrit 
scholar,  has  read  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  acquainted  with  mental  and 
m.oral  science.  His  object,  he  said,  is  to  restore  Hinduism  to  its  primitive 
purity  ;  to  persuade  people  to  abandon  their  superstitious  idolatry ;  to  adopt  a 
better  course  of  life,  and  to  receive  the  teachings  of  the  ancient  Yedas  only. 
He  professed  to  admire  the  spotless  character  of  our  Lord,  and  to  approve  of 
the  New  Testament. 

MoBTOKYiLLE,  Cameboonb  Biveb.— The  Bev.  J.  J.  Fuller  states  that  his 
ohapel  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.    He  has  baptized  two  young  men  at 
Bethel  station.    His  own  congregation  continues  good,  and  he  has  had  join  the 
inquirers'  class  two  or  three  interesting  cases. 

BaiTTANY,  St.  Bbieuc. — ^The  Bev.  Y.  Bouhon  mentions  that  he  has  paid 
several  interesting  visits  in  the  country,  while  in  the  town  his  congregation 
increases,  and  two  interesting  candidates  for  fellowship  with  the  church  have 
presented  themselves. 

MoRLAix. — The  Bev.  A.  Jenkins  mentions  several  incidents  which  lead  him 
to  think  that  a  very  favourable  time  is  approaching  for  the  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion in  Brittany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scarcity  of  work  and  the  oppression 
of  the  priests  combine  to  drive  many  poor  people  to  emigrate  to  other  lands. 

B01CE. — The  Bev.  J.  Wall  states  that  contiiraed  blessing  is  enjoyed  in  his 
wmk  in  Borne,  and  Mfvwal  persons  are  about  to  be  baptiaed.  Several 
•Ofvangelisti  have  accepted  Baptist  views  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  Bey.  James  Wall  is  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Frosinone,  a  town 
fifty  miles  from  Borne.  Owing  to  the  persecutions  suffered  there,  the  work 
has  had  to  be  begun  again.  About  twenty  persons  have  represented  them- 
selves as  inquirers,  and  several  seemed  touched  in  their  hearts  when  Christ 
was  preached  to  them.    A  good  work  is  also  going  on  among  the  soldiers. 

Spanish  Town,  Jamaica.— It  is  with  very  great  sorrow  that  we  announce 
the  decease  of  the  aged  partner  of  our  venerable  friend,  the  Be  v.  J.  M.  Phillippo. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  she  has  been  his  companion  in  life,  and  a  true  fellow- 
helper  in  the  missionary  work.  She  was  taken  ill  on  the  17th  June,  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Phillippo  at  the  opening  services  of  a  new  chapel  and  school- 
house,  and,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  peacefully  breathed  her  last.  She  was 
unable  to  recognise  any  of  her  friends. 


Home  Proceedings. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting,  held  on  the [8th  July,  the  committee  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  accepting  the  services  of  two  brethren  for  the  missionary  work. 
The  Bev.  "W.  Williams,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Boch,  near  Haverfordwest,  will 
go  to  the  aid  of  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Gamble,  in  Trinidad.  Mr.  D.  Jones,  student 
of  Pontypool  College,  will  enter  on  the  missionary  life  in  India,  and  will  pro- 
bably for  a  time  be  associated  with  the  Bev.  J.  Lawrence,  at  Monghyr. 

The  Committee  have  received  with  much  gratification  the  following  resolu- 
tion, passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire  English 
Baptist  Association,  held  on  25th  June : — '*  That  this  association  desires  to 
express  its  hearty  confidence  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  and  to  recommend  the  great  work  of  Missions  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  churches ;  and  views  with  great  satisfiEu^tion  the  reso- 
lution of  the  committee  to  send  forth  not  fewer  than  five  additional  missionaries 
during  the  present  year." 


Subscriptions  and  Donations  in  aid  of  the  Baptbt  Missionary  Society  will  be 
thankfully  receiTed  by  Joseph  Tritton,  Esq.,  Treasurer  ;  by  Edward  Bean  XJndertiill, 
LLJ).,  Secretary,  at  the  Mission  House,  Castle  Street,  Holbom,  London.  Contributioiis 
can  also  be  paid  in  at  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan^  Tritton^  Twells  and  Co.'s,  54,  Lombaxd 
Street,  to  the  account  of  the  Treasurer. 
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By  thk  Eev.  C.  15.  Lkwis,  of  Calcutta. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

THE  place  chosen  for  tlie  new  missionary  experiment  M'as  Cutwa, 
a  large  native  town  upon  the  right  bank  of  theHooghly  river,about 
seventy  miles  above  Calcutta,  A  few  miles  higher  up,  upon 
the  opposite  bank,  is  Plassey,  the  scene  of  that  uneciual  conflict  which 
resulted  in  such  momentous  consequences  to  India,  Yet  higlier 
up  the  stream,  are  Berhampore,  then  a  very  important  military 
station,and  Moorshedabad,the  residence  of  the  Nawab,who  in  pensionary 
indolence  inlierits  the  titles  and  much  of  the  splendour  of  the  despot 
whose  power  Clive  so  effectually  broke  in  1757.  Tlie  traces  of  a 
small  fort  still  remain  to  show  that  some  deeds  of  anus  were  done  or 
projected  in  Cutwa  itself;  but  its  recommendations  to  the  good  men 
who  now  selected  it  as  a  nussionary  station,  were  its  popidousness,  its 
central  position  amidst  easily  accessible  towns  and  villages,  seveml 
of  tliem  places  of  religious  resort,  and  its  presumed  fitness  for  the 
secidar  business  whereby  it  was  hoped  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  might 
obtain  the  means  of  support.  *'  Within  the  space  of  sLx  miles  ix)und, 
it  was  computed  that  there  were  a  hundred  thousand  soids."  As 
early  as  August,  1788,  Mr.  Thomas  had  preached  in  Cutwa;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1794,  he  and  Mr.  Carey  cherished  some  tlioughts  of 
settling  there;  and,  very  often  since,  when  resident  in  lieerblioom, 
Mr.  Thomas  had  carried  on  his  work  of  evans^elisation  in  and  near 
this  town,  with  many  hopes  of  success ;  all  which  had  issued  in  pain- 
ful disappointment. 
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Now,  however,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1804,  Mr.  Chamberlain  came 
there  to  establish  himself  as  a  missionary  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  came 
alone,  that  he  might  prepare  a  place  to  dwell  in,  and  he  found  his 
task  at  the  outset  not  an  easy  one.  A  suitable  sito  was,  as  he  thought, 
secured  for  building ;  but,  when  the  work  began,  the  hostility  of  his 
neighbours  was  so  decided  that  he  had  to  abandon  his  purpose  and 
seek  another  spot.  One  was  at  length  foimd  at  a  small  distance  out- 
side the  town,  and  here  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  erection  of  his 
bungalow.  In  this  he  thankfully  recognised  the  intervention  of  the 
God  of  Isaac  on  his  behalf,  and,  following  the  patriarch's  example, 
called  the  name  of  the  place  ''  Eehoboth,"  and  he  said  "  For  now  the 
Lord  hath  made  room  for  us  and  we  shall  be  fruitful  in  the  land." 
The  groimd  was  about  two  acres  in  extent,  pleasantly  situated,  with 
two  tanks  and  a  fine  grove  of  mangoe  trees.  The  bungalow  he  built  upon 
it  was  forty-two  feet  by  thirty-five.  Mr.  Fernandez  furnished  the 
plan  upon  which  it  was  built,  and  its  cost  was  a  little  less  than  £70. 

The  preparation  of  the  liouse  occupied  about  two  months.  After 
this  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  to  Serampore  and  returned  in  eighteen 
days,  on  the  13th  of  July,  with  his  wife  and  their  possessions.  He 
was  soon  verj^  happily  settled.  Being  almost  constantly  employed  in 
speaking  Bengali,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
language.  Considemble  interest  was  at  first  excited  by  his  preacliing 
and  conversations,  and  his  house  was  often  thronged  with  visitors, 
who  came  to  discuss  reKgious  matters  with  him  or  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  by  inspecting  the  domestic  arrangements  of  his  humble 
home. 

The  situation  of  these  young  missionaries  was  in  many  respects 
very  difficidt  and  called  for  the  exercise  of  severe  self-denial ;  but 
they  rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  God  was  using  them  for  the  promotion 
of  His  gospel  in  Bengal,  and  counted  themselves  blessed  in  being 
permitted  to  engage  in  so  noble  a  work.  "  I  would  not,"  wrote  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  "  change  my  situation  for  any  worldly  advantage.  True, 
we  are  surroimded  by  those  who  know  not  God.  We  have  no  joyftd 
assemblies  of  the  saints  to  which  we  can  resort,  to  unite  in  the  re- 
viving exercises  of  social  worship ;  no  private  families  with  whom  we 
can  meet  and  converse  to  our  mutual  comfort  and  encouragement 
No,  we  are  strangers,  and  are  accounted  a  strange  people.  We  also 
dwell  among  a  people  of  a  hitherto  strange  language ;  but  which  is 
now  becoming  familiar  to  us.  They  are  a  people  self-interested  to  a 
proverb.  Avaricious,  proud,  cruel,  plunged  in  the  depths  of  iniquity, 
delighting  and  wallowing  in  the  vilest  sins ;  a  people,  than  whom 
none  can  be  more  unpersuadable,  fostering  self-conceit  and  tihe  most 
delusive  opinions ;  accounting  wood,  stone,  mud,  straw,  trees,  flowers, 
rivers,  water,  &c.,  Ood  ;  and  so  worshipping  these  things  together  with 
some  of  the  vilest  of  men  and  women,  as  Ood  !  This  is  our  sitoatiGn ; 
yet,  God  be  praised,  we  are  not  hopeless  nor  comfortiess.  We  know 
it  is  but  for  Jehovah  to  display  His  glorious  arm,  and  6ien  will  our 
eyes  be  blessed  with  a  wondrous  sight.    I  anticipate  the  time  wh«i 
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people  shall  come  from  the  circumjacent  villages  and  towns,  flocking 
o'er  the  extended  plains,  to  hear  the  Word  of  life  at  Cutwa ;  having 
foi-saken  their  idols,  their  debtahs,  &c.,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  I  anticipate  the  day  when  the  horrid  din  of  idol  music 
shall  give  way  to  the  songs  of  Zion ;  when  in  the  place  of  their  filthy 
idolatrous  songs  shall  stand  the  sweet  singer  of  Ismel  in  Bengali 
array ;  when  children  shall  delight  to  lisp  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  old 
men  join  the  chorus, '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  I '  When  their 
Piasters  and  bedas,  which  have  been  so  long  the  support  of  this  part 
of  Satan's  kingdom,  shall  melt  away  like  wax  before  the  sun ;  and  the 
precious  fountain  of  truth,  the  Bible,  shaU  be  the  glory  of  this  land, 
and  the  confidence,  comfort,  and  support  of  all  the  people !  These 
things  I  anticipate,  and  am  encouraged.  iNTot  that  I  am  so  sangiiine 
as  to  suppose  tiiat  my  mortal  eyes  will  behold  it ;  but  my  confidence 
is,  that  omnipotent  truth  will  fulfil  the  promises  of  unerring  wisdom 
and  boundless  mercy.  The  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas.  The  vision  is  for  an 
appointed  time ;  at  the  end  it  will  speak,  it  will  not  Ue :  though  it 
tarry,  yet  will  we  wait,  because  it  will  Surely  come,  it  will  not  tjarry. 
For  this  bright  day  we  will  pray,  and  hope,  and  labour  to  prepare  the 
way  that  shall  usher  it  in  with  all  its  resplendence  and  dispel  the  gross 
darkness  that  now  covers  this  unhappy  people." 

Worship  in  Bengali  was  from  the  first  held  every  morning  at  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  bungalow ;  and  on  Lord's  days  numbers  attended  at  the 
morning  and  afternoon  services  there.  He  also  began  to  visit  the 
villages  and  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  soon  at  home  in 
discussing  the  truths  of  the  Gk)spel  and  the  absurdities  of  Hinduism. 
He  also  established  a.  school  which  was,  in  a  short  time,  attended  by 
about  thirty  children. 

In  the  beginning  of  September  he  could  write  that  he  was  neither 
unhappy  nor  lonely.  "  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  we  were  never  happier 
in  India,  nor  in  better  health.  Blessed  be  Grod !  We  have  not  every- 
thing  at  our  command,  like  other  Europeans ;  nevertheless  our  table 
is  well  supplied  with  provisions  and  our  cup  runneth  over.  I  sit  and 
look  around  and  find  no  good  lacking,  but  a  grateful  heart ;  and  this 
lack  is  my  lamentatioa 

A  great  trouble  was^  however,  awaiting  him.  On  the  9th  of 
November  a  daughter  was  born  in  his  lonely  bungalow ;  and  five  day& 
later  the  beloved  mother  was  taken  from  her  husband  and  infant. 
Providentially  Mr.  Marshman  was  at  Cutwa  in  this  time  of  deepest 
sorrow.  He  came,  hoping  to  remove  Mrs.  Chamberlain  to  Serampore 
before  her  confinement ;  but  he  was  in  time  only  to  witness  her  death, 
and  to  assist  her  tmhappy  husband  to  bury  her.  The  grave  was  dug 
about  thirty  yards  from  the  house,  just  at  the  top  of  the  garden.  Not 
one  of  the  servants  would  assist  in  carr}dng  the  corpse,  but  Mr. 
Marahman  and  his  bereaved  brother  themselves  bore  it  to  its  final 
resting-place.  These  sad  offices  discharged,  they  immediately 
departed  with  the  motherless  infant  to  Serampore.    Mr.  Chamberlain's 
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distress  under  this  affliction  was  deep  and  almost  overwhelming.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  return  without  delay  to  his  work  at  Cutwa ;  and, 
having  put  liis  little  one  under  the  special  charge  of  Mrs.  Grant  at 
Serampore,  he  went  back,  after  about  ten  days'  sojourn  at  that  place. 
Dr.  Carey's  son  William  accompanied  him  for  a  short  time  to  his 
desolate  home,  where  he  vigorously  resimied  his  interrupted  labour. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  cloth  business  which  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  to  carry  forward  at  Cutwa.  It  is  evident  that  it  afforded 
very  little  satisfaction  either  to  himseK  or  to  his  brethren.  He  was 
assisted  in  the  management  of  it  by  a  native  sirkar  or  clerk,  and  found 
many  weavers  round  about  who  were  eager  to  receive  his  orders ;  but 
the  brethren  at  Serampore  found  themselves  unable  to  furnish  the 
funds  necessary  to  pay  for  the  goods,  and  he  was  thus  reduced  to 
many  embarrassing  and  mortifying  stiuits.  These  things  led  to 
correspondence  which  must  have  very  painfully  aggravated  the  trials 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  desolate  position.  Neither  party  probably  was 
able  to  estimate  very  accurately  the  difficulties  of  the  other.  Subse- 
quently attempts  were  made  to  meet  in  part  the  expenses  of  the 
station  by  growing  coflee  and  cotton  there,  but  not  apparently  with 
any  success. 

But  the  reader  will  wish  to  know  with  wliat  results  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's missionary  labours  were  rewarded.  Strange  to  say,  the  first 
convert  from  Cutwa  was  brought  to  Christ  independently  of  his 
efforts.  This  was  a  Bairagi,  or  religious  mendicant,  named  Kangali. 
He  "  had  heard  of  the  new  way,"  he  said,  "  a  long  while  ago," — 
perhaps  from  Mr.  Thomas, — and  "  had  been  seeking  in  vain  for  some 
one  to  give  him  further  information  about  it"  A  good  native  brother 
he  met  with  told  him  what  he  'vvished  to  know,  and  brought  him  to 
Serampore.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  1805,  he  was  baptized  there,  and  in 
liis  conversation  witli  the  missionaries  he  evinced  such  deep  emotion 
its  assured  them  of  his  sincere  devotedness  to  Christ  He  returned  to 
Cutwa,  and  Mr.  Cliamberlain  was  able  to  testify  that  he  "  saw  in  him 
daily  the  triumph  of  truth."  He  had  been  an  idle  religious  beggar, 
but  he  now  cheerfully  laboiued  with  his  own  hands  to  provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 

Another  Baii-agi  named  Giridhai*,  who  had  attached  himself  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  was  also  baptized  at  Serampore,  during  a  visit  to  that 
place  in  December,  1805.  Thus  the  missionary  was  now  no  longer  all 
alone ;  but  had  some  with  him  at  Cutwa  who  were  avowedly  his 
fellow-christians  and  who  helped  him  to  tell  of  the  Savioiur  to  the 
lieathen  around  him. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  domestic  desolation  was  relieved  at  the  close  of 
this  year  by  his  marriage  to  Mi-s.  Grant,  who  had  so  tenderly  cared 
for  his  infant  daughter. 

On  the  10th  March,  1806,  the  wife  of  Kangali  also  was  baptized ; 
but  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  the  grief  of  witnessing 
the  apostasy  of  Giridhar,  who  deliberately,  and  it  appears  finally, 
abandoned  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 
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Any  account  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  which  omitted  to  speak  of  his 
remarkable  economy  of  missionary  funds  would  be  incomplete  ;  and  as 
some  of  his  memoranda,  relating  to  the  period  of  his  history  now 
written  of,  have  been  preserved,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  information 
they  convey  in  this  place.  During  seven  months  of  1806  his 
expenses  of  all  kinds  did  not  average  Es.  50  montlily.  Money  in 
Bengal,  as  elsewhere,  is  strangely  depreciated  in  value  since  that  time ; 
but  even  then  such  a  result  could  be  attained  only  by  virtue  of  the 
most  unremitting  and  conscientious  self-deniaL* 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  domestic  happiness  was  soon  again  destroyed. 
In  anticipation  of  his  wife's  confinement,  he  took  her,  in  September, 
1806,  to  Serampore.  She  did  not,  however,  survive  the  journey,  but 
died  upon  the  way,  after  having  given  birth  to  a  son.  The  Eev.  Henry 
Martyn,  who  was  then  at  Serampore,  in  his  journal  of  September  the 
17th,  thus  relates  the  occurrence : — "  At  night,  when  I  was  at  the 
missionaries',  Mr.  Chamberlain  arrived  from  up  the  coimtry.  Just  as 
we  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  seeing  him  and  his  wife,  we  found  she 
had  died  in  the  boat.  I  do  not  know  when  I  was  so  shocked.  My 
soul  revolted  at  everything  in  tliis  world,  which  God  has  so  marked 
with  misery,  the  effect  of  sin.  I  felt  reluctance  to  engage  in  every 
worldly  connection ;  marriage  seemed  terrible,  by  exposing  one  to  the 
agonizing  sight  of  a  wife  dying  in  such  circimistances."  A  few  days 
later  Mr.  Martyn  again  speaks  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  remarking,  "  I 
was  much  and  agreeably  surprised  with  his  Christian  simplicity  and 
remarkable  zeal ;  he  talked  to  us  a  good  deal  in  an  encouraging  and 
instructive  manner." 

This  second  terrible  bereavement  overwhelmed  Mr.  Chamberlain 
with  sorrow ;  yet  he  persisted  in  returning  to  Cutwa  at  the  end  of 
September,  taking  his  little  daughter  back  with  him  to  his  solitary 
home,  and  leaving  the  newly-born  babe  to  be  cared  for  at  Serampore. 
Tlie  hapless  infant  died  on  the  8th  of  October,  and  was  buried  at  its 
mother's  side.  The  poor  desolate  husband  and  father  was  in  a  tumult 
of  grief,  which  found  no  solace  save  in  his  work  and  in  assurance  of 
the  presence  of  the  compassionate  Master,  who  was  at  his  right  hand 
amidst  all  his  troubles.  He  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  I  have  been  entirely  sliipwi^ecked ;  I  am  now  like 
a  wreck  after  the  storm ;  aH  efforts  to  repair  have  been  in  vain.  The 
tempests  have  subsided  and  the  billows  have  ceased  to  roll ;  but  it 

*  One  of  his  monthly  billB  may  be  preaerred  here  as  a  cariosity.  It  is  the 
account  for  JanuAry*  1806  : — 

Household  and  Table  Expenses Rs.  5    5    S 

Servants 7    9    0 

Missionary  expenses,  inclading  Schoolmaster  at  Bs.  3-8, 

postages,  travelling,  &o 12  10    9 

Repairs  of  house,  garaen,  and  farmyard                     . .  11    2  10 

36  11    9 


dothing,  Tea,  &c.,  brought  up  the  amount  to  about  the  average  given  above. 
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remains  a  wreck.  So  am  I.  I  have  liad  no  relish  for  any  worldly 
eajoyment,  nor  spirits  for  any  emplojrment,  excepting  that  of  publish- 
ing the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  tlie  poor  perishing  heathen.  Blessed 
be  God,  my  desire  for  this  work  has  been  kept  alive  through  all,  and 
for  it  I  am  satisfied  to  stay  in  the  world  a  little  longer.  This  gives 
me  joy  frequently,  and  this  only." 

We  get  an  affecting  view  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  desolation,  in  a 
notice  of  him  in  Mr.  Martyn's  journal  of  October  23rd.  On  his  way 
to  Dinapore,  the  pious  chaplain  says — "  Despatched  my  Hurkaru  to 
Cutwa,  to  give  notice  of  my  arrival  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  the 
evening  arrived  there,  and  spent  some  hours  at  his  house,  built  of 
bamboos,  in  the  centre  of  a  solitary  garden.  Everything  was  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  melancholy.  He  had  evening  worship  in  Bengali  with 
two  converted  natives,  and  with  his  servant  and  mine.  At  night  he 
walked  with  me  to  my  budgerow.  After  breakfast,  he  read  and 
prayed.  He  gave  me  a  particular  accoimt  of  his  own  call  to  the 
work  of  a  missionary.  The  curious  appearance  of  the  interior  of  his 
bamboo  house  seemed  to  mark  it  for  the  residence  of  a  recluse.  In 
the  garden  behind,  there  was  a  white  circular  bidlding.  I  asked, 
'  What  is  that  ? '  '  The  tomb  of  my  first  dear  wife,'  he  replied.  I 
strenuously  recommended  him  to  demolish  it"* 

At  the  beginning  of  1807,  a  very  interesting  accession  was  made 
to  the  little  Christian  community  in  Cutwa,  in  the  person  of  another 
Bairagi  named  Brindaban.  At  a  large  festival  held  at  Kopilishwar, 
between  Berhampore  and  Cutwa,  this  man  paid  great  attention  the 
whole  day,  and  was  seen  sometimes  to  laugh  and  at  others  to  weep. 
At  night  he  went  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  said,  "  I  have  a  flower  that 
I  wish  to  give  to  some  one  who  is  worthy  of  it.  I  have  for  many 
years  travelled  about  the  country  to  find  such  a  person,  but  in  vain. 
I  have  been  to  Juggernaut,  but  there  I  saw  only  a  piece  of  wood — (hoi 
was  not  worthy  of  it :  but  to-day  I  have  found  One  that  is,  and  Se 
shall  have  it.  Jesus  Christ  is  worthy  of  my  flower  "  (by  which  he 
meant  his  heart).  He  went  to  Cutwa,  cut  off  his  filthy  matted  hair, 
and  shaved  his  face.  He  left  off  smoking  the  drug  ganja,  which  had 
Almost  blinded  him.  He  soon  recovered  liis  sight,  learned  to  read 
Bengali,  and  became  an  active  industrious  old  man,  and  the  indefiati- 
^ble  helper  of  his  beloved  missionary  Mend  and  guide  in  his  evange- 
listic journeys.  KangaU  and  the  other  Christians  merwards  called  Uie 
grove  of  trees  under  which  that  memorable  day's  preaching  was  held, 
"  Brindaban's  Birthplace."  In  March,  1807,  a  Brahmin,  named 
Jugol  Mukherjea,  and  a  woman  named  Komal,  were  also  baptized. 
Many  other  indications  of  good  were  seen,  which  encouraged  the  hope 
of  a  larger  blessing  in  time  to  come. 

To  e^bit  Mr.  Chamberlain's  work  in  Cutwa  itself,  an  extract  may 
be  made  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Sutcliff  at  the  end  of 

*  Two  characteristic  Letters  from  Mr.  Martyn  to  Mr.  Ohambeilain  will  be 
^und  printed  for  the  first  tune  at  page  530. 
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-June,  1807 : — "  The  rainy  season  having  commenced,  I  expect  to  be 
kept  a  prisoner  at  home  for  three  months  without  being  able  to  visit 
the  surrounding  places,  at  least  many  of  them,  at  all.  However,  I  sliaU 
not  be  tmemployed :  inquirers  will  come,  I  hope,  for  instruction,  and 
the  Native  l»etbren  will  require  much  attention.  To  enlarge  their 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  to  bring  them  to  distinguish  its  important  and 
glorious  truths,  is  an  object  of  incalculable  importance.  I  have  great 
cause  to  bless  the  Saviour  of  sinners  for  His  mercy  to  them — in  dis- 
posing them  to  receive  instruction  and  to  thii-st  after  the  word  of  life. 
My  manner  of  instructing  them  is  generally  as  follows :  About  seven 
•o'clock  in  the  morning  we  have  family  worship,  at  which  I  read  a 
jportion  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  wliichever  is  in 
•course.  Then,  dividing  the  matter  into  appropriate  parts,  I  endeavour  to 
give  a  familiar  explanation,  with  some  appHcatory  remarks.  At  this 
.  service  I  enjoin  it  on  all  who  come  for  medicine  to  attend.  The  number 
of  these  sometimes  much  enlarges  our  congregation, wliich,  including  the 
school  children,  frequently  amounts  to  upwards  of  thirty  souls,  and 
sometimes  to  more  than  forty.  After  this,  1  attend  to  the  aick,  and 
distribute  medicines  and  perform  operations  with  tlie  best  skill  and 
means  I  have.  This  sometimes  takes  up  more  thiin  an  hour,  after 
which  1  have  fretjuently  to  converse  with  in<|uirers  who  come  to  hear 
and  with  tliose  wlio  come  to  be  healed.  If  the  nioruiu«^  be  tine,  I  go, 
if  not  prevented,  to  preach  to  the  peoi)le  in  the  highways  and  places 
•of  concourse  and  resort ;  or,  if  I  do  not  go  out,  I  hetir  the  converts  or 
inquirei-s  read  a  chapter,  and  explain  it  to  them ;  and  so  the  morning 
passes  away.  I  dine  about  one  o'clock  when  I  am  at  home,  and  lie 
•down  for  a  little  rest ;  after  which  they  come  again  and  read  a  pait  of 
the  New  Testament  tiU  evening,  unless  strangers  come  to  hear,  when 
I  converse  with  them  and  explain  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures  to 
them.  Thus  I  am  engaged  two  hours,  more  or  less,  till  tea,  to  which 
I  sit  down  at  dusk.  The  brethren  and  inquirers  assemble  for  worship 
afterwards,  when  I  read  the  Epistles  in  course,  making  explanatory 
remarks — with  such  admonitions  and  exhortations  as  appear  suitable. 
Wlien  prayer  is  concluded  I  (|uestion  them  respecting  the  Word  read 
in  the  morning,  that  it  may  be  called  anew  to  remembrance  and  more 
•deeply  fixed  upon  the  memory.  After  this,  if  we  liave  no  prayer- 
meeting,  one  of  them  reads  a  Psalm,  which  I  endeavour  to  open  to 
thek  understandings,  and  frequently,  I  bless  my  divine  Master,  to  the 
evident  joy  of  their  hearts.  Often  have  I  seen  tlie  three  brethren 
listemng,  whUe  then*  cheeks  glistened  with  tears  of  joy — a  sight 
which  surely  the  angels  view  with  I'aptm'e.  Thus  ends  the  public 
service  of  the  day.  On  Sabbath-days,  in  the  morning,  I  read  a 
•chapter  in  the  Pentateuch  as  the  foundation  of  a  few  remarks.  After 
worship  is  over,  I  catechise  the  children,  and  perhaps  afterwards  hear 
the  bretliren  read  a  chapter.  In  the  afternoon,  I  preach ;  and,  in  the 
evening,  read  a  chapter  of  Isaiali,  and  two  or  three  of  the  bretlu«n 
pray;  and  so  the  day  concludes.  We  have  a  pmyer-meeting  on 
'Tuesday  evening,  and  also  on  Friday  evening ;  the  latter  especially 
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for  tlie  success  of  the  work  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  at  tins 
place.  This  is  the  method  of  our  proceedings,  when  nothing  extra- 
oitlinary  occurs.  01 1 !  that  we  may  be  watered  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  enjoy  the  blessing  wliich  is  life  for  evermore." 

When  the  rainy  season  of  1807  was  over,  Mr.  Chamberlain  w^as. 
provided  with  a  small  horee  to  enable  him  the  better  to  visit  the 
district  around  him.  He  could  thus  go  to  places  thirty  or  forty  mile» 
distant  from  his  house,  and  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  every 
considerable  assemblage  of  the  people.  It  woiUd  be  impossible  to 
recount  all  such  journeys ;  but  as  an  example  of  his  latorious  zeal,  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  in  January,1808,may  be  given: — 
"  Proceeded  to  Bairagi  Tola.  On  the  way  Brindaban  and  Kangali  were 
engaged  in  a  village ;  but  I  met  with  little  more  than  insults  and 
ridicule  from  some  scoflers.  On  our  amval  we  found  multitudes  of 
people,  by  whom  I  was  immediately  sunx>unded,  and  to  whom  with- 
out delay  I  opened  my  commission.  Making  a  chair  my  pulpit,  I 
proclaimed  the  Gos])el  of  Peace.  Such  was  the  press  of  hearers  that  I 
bad  scarcely  time  to  eat ;  and  when  I  did,  the  novelty  of  it  kept  a 
great  crowd  round  me.  In  the  evening  a  few^  attended  our  worship ; 
after  which  I  laid  me  down  under  a  tree,  with  very  little  shelter,  com- 
mitting myself  to  Him  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  waked  refreshed,  and  began  the  work  of  preacliing,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  distributing  papers ;  which  continued  till  after  the  day 
had  declined.  During  all  this  time  I  was  incessantly  surrounded  by 
multitudes  of  people,  and,  taking  a  little  refreshment  excepted,  I  was 
constantly  engaged  till  my  legs  coidd  scarcely  stand  straight  imder 
my  body.  I  then  descended  from  the  cliair,  and  leaning  against  the 
tree,  I  resumed  my  work  with  some  relief.  Xight  came  on,  and  I  was 
glad  to  recline  my  weaiy  limbs  on  my  mattress.  This  was  a 
triumphant  day.  Multitudes  of  the  people  heard  very  attentively, 
and  some  appeared  affected  by  the  discourse.  A  gi^eat  number 
of  tracts,  and  about  forty  copies  of  Luke,  were  given  away.  The 
brethren  Brindaban  and  Kangali  were  also,  in  their  way,  well 
employed.  I  compared  them  to  spoil-gatherers ;  for  while  I  was  busy 
with  thousands,  they  were  resort^jd  to  by  some  of  the  more  serious. 
This  was  a  good  day,  indeed,  and  the  promise  was  verified,  '  As  tb}' 
'  day  is,  thy  strength  shall  be.*  Never  could  I  have  thought  of  hold- 
ing out  so  long.  The  next  morning  I  arose  refreshed  and  pi^served,. 
and,  soon  after  sumise,  I  was  again  at  work — sometimes  sitting,  mme- 
times  standing, — now  reading,  now  exhorting, — and  the  people,  in 
general,  very  attentive,  and  some  i)eculiarly  so.  A  number  of  women 
heard  the  Word  to-day.  Tlie  few  remaining  books  were  sooh  given 
away ;  and  many  more  might  have  heen  distributed.  As  I  had  to 
reach  home  before  the  Sabbath,  and  as  I  began  to  feel  worn  down,  I 
took  leave  in  the  aftenioon,  amidst  scores  of  sal&ms  and  good  wishes. 
How  good  has  God  been  to  us !  Tlie  i)eople  appeared  to  be  much 
struck  with  my  pmyer  to  the  God  of  heaven,  that  a  blessing,  rich  in 
mercy,  may  accompany  the  message  of  salvation  to  them.    Surely  the 
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way  is  preparing  for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for 
the  downfall  and  utter  extermination  of  idolatry  in  this  country." 

The  difficulty  of  sustaininrif  sucli  lalK)Ui-s  as  tliese  was,  of  course, 
not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  climate  in  M'hich  they  were  carried  for- 
ward. Mr.  Chamberlain  braved  everv^  variation  of  the  temperature, 
and  often  proceeded  upon  his  errand  of  mercy,  when  the  "plains 
appeared  like  a  glowin*^  fiery  furnace,'*  and  "  the  gi-ound  burned  his 
feet,  as  if  he  walked  upon  hot  iron.'*  At  other  times  he  encountered 
pitiless  storms  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  where  shelter  was  refused 
him  by  those  he  souglit  to  benefit.  He  had  also  to  bear  angry 
opposition,  and  occasionally  the  most  intolerable  insults  and  con- 
tumely, esi>ecially  from  the  Brahmins,  wlio  did  not  fail  to  see  that  his 
doctrine  was  subversive  of  their  inicjuitous  claims  and  pernicious 
influence.  Their  power  was,  as  yet,  unbroken,  and  their  pretensions 
unabated.  It  was  not  the  Himluism  of  to-day  which  My.  Chamber- 
lain had  to  encounter ;  but  Hinduism  before  the  restraints  of  English 
civilisation  were  imposed  uixm  it.  In  the  town  of  Cutwa  itself,  he 
met  with  scenes  of  revolting  obscenity.  Xow  and  then  his  congrega- 
tion would  be  thi-own  into  disorder,  and  all  attention  destroyed  by  the 
coming  amongst  them  of  some  l>esotted  miscreant,  who  gloried  in  his 
shame,  and  publicly  outraged  the  commonest  decencies  of  life.  At 
tlie  Charakpuja,  "  multitudes  of  poor,  ignorant,  deluded  men  danced 
about,  with  spits  run  thi*ougli  their  tongues,  ropes  in  their  sides,  which 
they  p\dled  backwards  and  fcn'Avartls,  as  their  fury  prompted  them,  and 
with  a  variety  of  other  cruel  inventions  to  display  their  hardihood,  too- 
shocking  to  particularise."  At  the  conclusir>u  of  this  puja,  num])er8 
were  whirled  round  and  rf»und,  aloft  in  the  air,  hanging  by  hooks  thrust 
through  the  skin  of  their  liacks ;  and  the  heavens  were  assaulted  by  shouts 
and  vociferations  of  myriads  of  peojde,  gazing  upon  the  hanliness  of 
these  infatuated  poor  MTetclies,  without  either  compassion  or  horror. 

Still  more  dreadfid  things  were  continually  taking  place.  Upon  the- 
funei'al  pile  of  a  deceased  husband  the  widow  was  often  burnetl  alive, 
and  the  liideous  drummings  and  wild  shoutings  of  tlie  excited  multitude 
gathered  on  such  occasions,  proclaimed  their  delighted  participation  in- 
the  pitiless  atrocity.  Even  that  ferocious  ceremony  was  sonietimes 
intensified  in  its  horrors.  In  September,  1808,  when  j)reaching  at 
Dinahat,  not  far  from  Cutwa,  Mr.  Chaniberlain  learned  that  a  poor 
young  widow  of  eighteen  had  just  been  burned  there,  although  it  was 
evident  she  woidd  soon  have  l)ecome  a  mother.  Such  a  thing  was- 
opposed  alike  to  the  Hindoo  ritual,  and  to  the  regulations  of  the 
British  Government,  and  objection  had  been  raised  against  the  deed  by 
some  who  were  present.  It  was,  however,  overruled,  and  the  suttee 
went  on.  One  who  saw  it  told  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  they  bound  the 
woman  and  the  corpse  together  upon  the  pile,  and  laid  long  bamboos, 
over  her.  She  sprang  up,  however,  when  the  fire  was  kindled,  but 
the  nithless  bystanders  struck  her  down,  with  the  approbation  of  her 
relatives.     "  Without  natural  aflection,  unmerciful" 

Bairagi  Tola  has  l>een  mentioned  above.     Its  name  and  its  fame  arose- 
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from  iiicidents  related  by  Mr.  Chamberlam  in  the  following  words : — 
*'  Many  years  ago  a  Bairagi  resided  here,  who  was  so  influenced  by  the 
wretched  vanity  of  leaving  a  name  behind  him,  that  he  ordered  a  grave 
to  be  dug,  and,  descending  into  it,  sat  down  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
buried  aUve.  His  son,  under  the  same  delusion,  followed  his  example; 
and,  not  many  years  ago,  a  woman  was  influenced  thus  to  sacrifice 
herseK  in  the  same  murderous  manner.  People  crowd  together  from 
all  quarters  to  celebrate  these  self-murderers.  On  inqiury,  I  learn 
that  this  horrid  custom  of  burying  persons  alive  is  not  uncommon 
among  the  Bairagis." 

Everywhere,  in  his  preaching,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  assailed  by  the 
Pantheistic  arguments  so  familiar  to  the  people  of  India.  "  All  things 
are  illusive,''  said  the  metaphysical  opponent.  "  Sin  is  nothing,  holi- 
ness is  nothing,  heaven  is  notliing,  and  hell  is  nothing ;  but  Grod  is 
everything.  There  is  no  second  in  the  imiverse  Why  distinguish 
gold  from  iron,  darkness  from  light,  the  workman  from  his  work,  the 
sovereign  from  his  people,  or  God  from  Satan  ? " 

Amidst  such  a  people  as  these,  Mr.  Chamberlain  continued  to  labour 
with  unflagging  zeal  and  assiduity,  and  miabated  hope ;  and  he  laboured 
for  the  most  part  alone.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mardon,  for  a  short  time,  and 
afterwards  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Robinson,  came  for  a  while  to  bear  him 
company  at  Cutwa  ;  but  other  arrangements  for  their  employment  in 
the  mission  were  speetlily  made,  and  he  was  left  without  any  European 
companion.  No  marvel  that  in  such  circ\uustances  he  sought  again  to 
obtain  a  solace  in  the  society  of  a  wife.  A  most  suitable  person  was 
found  in  Miss  Mary  Underwood,  of  Braunstone,  in  Northamptonshire, 
whom  he  had  known  when  a  student  at  home.  She  consented  to  join 
him,  and  left  England  in  August,  1807,  to  proceed  to  India,  vid 
America.  On  her  arrival  in  Philadelplua,  it  was  found  that  she  could, 
for  the  present,  go  no  further.  Dr.  Staughton  most  kindly  entertained 
her,  and  wrote  of  her  that  she  was  "  full  of  the  mission,  prudent^ 
pious,  zealous,  and  amiable."  Not,  however,  imtil  September,  1809, 
did  she  reach  Bengal.  On  the  18th  of  that  month  she  was  married  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Serampore. 


Snpblis|eh  fitters  d  i\t  $tlr.  ^m^  partp, 

Addressed  to  the  Eev.  John  Chamberlain. 


Dinapoi*e,  December  6th,  1806. 

MY  Dear  Sie, — I  have  so  little  to  say  al)out  myself,  tliat  I  should 
hardly  prevail  upon  myself  to  trouble  you  with  a  lett^,  had  I  not 
remembered  a  promise  you  obtained  fi*om  me,  of  hearing  of  my 
airival  at  Dinapore.     I  found  Mr.  Creighton  out  without  difficulty,  or 
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rather  he  found  me,  by  sending  a  man  to  meet  me,  and  with  him  and  his 
two  fiiends,  I  spent  some  days  very  agreeably.  Without  meeting  with 
anything  remarkable  afterwards,  I  amved  here,  by  the  gracious  provi- 
dence of  God,  on  the  26th  of  last  montL  I  was  able  to  distribute  but  few 
tracts  by  the  way.  Most  were  afraid,  and,  oi  those  who  were  willing, 
the  generality  refused  the  tracts,  when  they  saw  they  were  in  the 
Dewa  Nagree  character.  Those  in  the  Persian  character  were 
universally  refused.  A  few  Nagree  Testaments  I  was  happy  to  leave 
in  different  places. 

I  find  myself  here  in  a  sphere  so  vast  that  I  cry  with  unfeigned 
astonishment,  "  Who  is  sufficient  far  these  things  ? "  and  I  am  somewhat 
dispirited  at  finding  myself  at  a  stand,  not  knowing  what  course  to 
take  to  acquire  the  language  of  the  people;  for  the  fine  language  of  my 
Mussulman  Monshee  is  as  unintelligible  as  English  to  the  country 
people,  and  I  have  very  limited  opportunities  of  being  much  with 
them,  as  I  cannot  be  absent  a  night  from  this  station  without  per- 
mission &om  the  Commander-in-Chief.  However,  these  are  small 
difficulties.  Our  great  obstacle  is  the  dominion  which  Satan  has 
obtained  over  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  if  the  time  is  approacliing  for 
God  to  make  them  willing  by  His  power,  every  valley  shall  be  exalted, 
and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low.  As  yet,  as  far  as  I 
<5an  pretend  to  judge,  there  is  little  or  no  appearance  of  the  natives 
being  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord,  and  yet,  through  the  support  and 
power  of  Gk)d,  I  tlunk  I  am  willing  to  continue  tlm)wing  in  the  net 
at  the  Lord's  command,  all  the  long  night  of  life,  though  the  end  may 
be  that  I  shaU  have  caught  nothing. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  want  of  success  will  not  damp  your 
spirits.  Your  labour  is  with  the  Lord,  and  your  work  with  your  Grod. 
May  He  be  with  you  in  your  solitude,  and  refresh  your  soul  with 
foretastes  of  His  glory ;  and  whatever  you  suffer  from  depression  of 
spirits,  know  that  the  same  afflictions  are  accomplished  in  your  brethren 
which  are  in  the  woiid.  John,  in  the  desert  isle  of  Patmos,  could 
be  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  at  other  times  too,  I  dare  say. 
So  we,  though  deprived  of  the  solace  of  a  Christian  friend,  are  not 
thereby  cut  off  from  the  sweet  presence  of  the  Lord.  Wisliing  you 
all  success  in  the  common  cause,  and  much  divine  consolation  in  your 
own  soul,  I  conclude  by  saying  that  1  am  your  affectionate,  though 
unworthy,  fellow-labourer  in  tlie  Gospel.  H.  Martyn. 

Dinapore,  January  20th,  1808. 

My  Dear  Brother, — I  have  been  long  wishing  to  hear  of  you,  and 
your  proceedings,  after  the  interesting  and  encouraging  accounts  of 
your  letter  of  March  last ;  but  how  could  I  expect  it,  after  neglecting 
80  shamefully  the  duty  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it?  At 
length,  however,  ten  months  after  the  time,  I  spread  your  letter  once 
more  before  me.  Often  has  the  perusal  of  it  given  me  consolation 
and  pleasure,  as  it  did  also  to  Corrie,  to  whom  I  sent  it. 

A  Brahmin  weeping  like  a  child  under  the  word  of  God !    My 
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brother,  my  amazement  at  seeing  such  a  phenomenon  would  be  equal 
to  that  at  seeing  the  water  gush  from  the  rock  when  Moses  struck  it. 
One  year  has  led  me  to  know  something  of  the  Brahmins,  and  of  the 
human  heart  in  a  heathen  state,  and  oh  !  how  awfully  does  the  prince  of 
darkness  sit  enthroned  in  it !    Accustomed  as  they  are  to  expect  a 
return  to  earth  after  death,  they  smile  with  a  serenity  that  makes  me 
shudder  when  they  hear  of  hell,  and  of  Him  who  came  to  save  from  it. 
The  apathy  of  a  Hindoo  tries  my  patience  more  than  I  can  describe. 
I  sometimes  wish  he  woidd  spit  in  my  face,  so  he  would  but  betray 
some  emotion.     However,  the  persons  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  are,  perhaps,  not  fair  specimens  of  the  rest.     The  Brahmins,  who 
come  to  me  under  jn^etence  of  talking  about  religion,  always  appear 
in  the  issue  to  have  some  interested  motive  in  view.    I  find  also  that 
the  situation  I  hold  as   Company's   chaplain,   in  some  respects,   is 
inimical  to  free  discussion.     The  poor  things  are  afraid  to   speak, 
though  I  do  all  I  can  to  get  near  to  them.    Upon  the  whole,  I  am  not 
qualified  to  form  a  decided  opinion  of  the  people,  having  been  liitherto 
so  little  among  them.    Two  reasons  have  prevented  me  from  itinerat- 
ing— one  is,  that  I  have  not  liad  a  book  or  tract  to  give  away ;  and 
secondly,  Dr.  Buchanan  has  confined  me  to  the  work  of  translating 
into  Hindostanee.     This  last  cause,  however,  will  not  operate  to  keep 
me  always  at  home,  as  soon  as  the  former  defect  is  supplied  by  your 
brethren  at  Serampore.    They  did  give  me,  as  you  know,   some 
thousands  of  tracts,  but  I  fear  they  will  be  of  no  use,  certainly  not  in 
preparinff  the  way.     You  expect  some  good  accounts  of  the  Lord's 
dealings  in  a  way  of  conversion  with  my  Europeans.     But  what  shall 
I  say  of  them  ?    They  certainly  hear  with  great  attention,  and  seem 
to  feel  for  the  time,  but  the  pleasures  and  riches  of  this  world  have 
choked  the  Word,  when  I  had  hoped  the  Word  had  taken  root  in  an 
honest  heart.     Some  privates  and  Serjeants  come  to  me  twice  a  week ; 
but  the  Lord  only  knows  whether  they  are  edified  under  my  care. 
They  have  little  to  say  for  themselves  ;  which  I  shoidd  not  mind  if  I 
heard  that  they  adorned  their  doctrine  by  their  lives.    The  native 
women,  who  are  living  in  fornication  and  adultery  with  the  soldiers, 
form  my  native  congregation  on  a  Sunday ;  but  the  place  where  we 
meet  being  one  of  the  barracks,  the  Portuguese  Christians  and  others 
who  would  come  are  afraid.    I  am  considering  about  removing  else- 
where, so  that  all  the  Gentiles  may  hear.     My  courage  often  fails  me 
when  1  think  of  addressing  a  large  congregation  in  Hindostanee,  which 
I  still  speak  with  great  hesitation.     But  practice  makes  perfect.    And 
oh  !  that  I  had  faith  to  put  myself  without  fear  into  the  hands  of  Him 
who  hath  promised  us  to  give  us  a  mouth  and  a  wisdom  which  all  the 
adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist     How  have  you  boma 
your  solitude  ?    Accounts,  I  trust,  are  arrived  of  your  having  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  desired  partner  of  your  cares.    My  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions are  disappointed.     Celibacy  is  the  lot  appointed  for  me  by  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  well.    Why  should  I  repine  ?     I  will  rather  rejoice 
and  bless  Him  that  He  has  so  often  crossed  my  will ;  and  will,  hence- 
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forth,  by  His  grace,  be  His  alone.  But  were  I  alone,  as  you  are,  my 
brother,  I  should  find  it  infinitely  harder  to  take  up  this  Cross.  The 
Lord  graciously  proportion  your  consolation  to  your  trials.  I  verily 
think  you  are  in  the  most  trying  situation  of  all  in  India,  if  you  are 
still  alone,  as  I  hope  you  are  not.  This  is  the  country  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Power  of  the  Air,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  the  very  air  is 
impregnated  with  sin,  despair,  and  death.  Nothing  but  great  activity 
and  continuing  instant  in  prayer  can  keep  us  breathing.  Blessed  be 
God,  for  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  Sheep  who,  wliile  we  walk  through 
this  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  tells  us  to  fear  no  eviL  "  Thy  lod 
and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me."  Sabat  is  so  unwell  as  to  be  unable  to 
prosecute  liis  work,  but  Ids  illness,  we  trust,  is  but  temporary.  The 
Grovemor-G^neral  has  given  an  order  for  building  a  church  here.  I 
hear  nothing  from  Calcutta. 

I  am,  my  deai*  brother,  yours  ever  affectionately  in  our  blessed  Lord, 

H.  Martyx. 


(i&ergltiL 

Hecollections  of  an  Old  Country  Minister. 

IX. 

IT  became  evident,  long  before  Mr.  Williams  was  removed  from 
Overglen,  that  the  spiritual  awakening  in  which  his  ministry  had 
resulted  would  end  in  a  considerable  secession  from  the  "  Clmrch." 
The  new  wine  of  vital  Christianity  could  not  be  put  into  the  old  bottles 
of  the  Establishment.  Spiritual  life  began  to  manifest  itself  in  free 
inquiries,  such  as  were  incompatible,  with  due  subserviency  of  con- 
science, to  any  law  of  uniformity ;  and  to  take  shapes  which,  however 
natural  and  useful  in  a  free  community,  could  only  be  treated  as  dis- 
orderly in  a  State  Church,  or,  if  tolerated,  could  only  be  fatal  to  its 
security.  In  fact,  the  Rev.  Evan  Williams  had  repeated  on  a  small 
scale  the  experiment  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  and  had  awakened  forces 
which  he  could  neither  allay  nor  control.  Very  earnestly  he  strove 
to  keep  them  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  exigencies  of  establish- 
ment, and  to  turn  them  into  channels  where  they  would  be  "  safe." 
His  task  was  as  vain  as  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  wind.  It  is  a 
Htter  satire  on  national  reUgious  establishments  that  religion  is  the 
one  thing  which  they  are  incapable  of  promoting, — the  one  tiling 
most  periloxis  to  their  security.  Their  stability  depends  on  their  power 
of  preventing  the  growth  and  expansion  of  individual  convictions ; 
the  suppression  of  spiritual  freedom  is  essential  to  their  existence. 

Mr.  Williams  formed  Bible-classes,  and  met  the  more  earnest- 
minded  of  his  parishioners  for  study  of  the  Scriptm^es  and  for  prayer, 
but  here  questions  arose  which  it  was  dangerous  to  discuss ;  while 
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some  of  the  recent  converts,  who  had  begun  to  read  the  Bible  for 
themselves,  were  reaching  conclusions  which  they  were  by  no  means 
prepared  to  relinquish  without  good  reason  shown,  but  which  they 
could  not  be  permitted  to  act  upon  while  they  remained  in  tie 
"  Church."  In  expounding  Romans  the  sixth,  he  had  to  state  that  the 
original  mode  of  Christian  baptism  was  immersion,  and  his  statement 
went  much  deeper  than  he  intended  it.  Some  years  previously  a 
Baptist  Church  had  been  fonned  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  had 
been  the  subject  of  no  small  amount  of  curiosity  and  discossion,  and 
its  members  the  victims  of  much  petty  persecution.  The  "  Dippers," 
as  they  were  commonly  called,  were  lield  in  great  contempt  by  the 
Overglen  worthies,  who  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  were  a 
vulgar,  unauthorised  sect,  entirely  out  of  the  pale  of  Christianity ;  and, 
lo !  here  was  the  clergyman  confessing  that  these  **  dippers  "  were 
right !  He  tried  to  explain,  but  it  was  of  little  use ;  they  could  under- 
stand his  admission,  but  not  his  explanation.  Discussion  was  pro- 
voked. The  whole  question  of  infant  baptism  was  opened  up.  Tlie 
minister  liad  to  make  the  further  acknowledgment  that  the  baptism 
of  infants  had  no  sanction  in  the  New  Testament.  "  Then,  sir,"  some 
one '  ventured  to  inquire,  "  how  do  you  justify  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  our  Church  ? "  "  Oh,"  replied  the  clergyman,  "  I  try  to 
cover  it  with  a  cloak  of  charity."  "  But,"  answered  liis  interlocutor, 
''  I  cannot  find  one  big  enough." 

There  were  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  disruption. 

Matters  might  have  continued  in  this  state,  however,  for  many 
years,  if  Mr.  Williams'  departure  from  the  parish  had  not  precipitated 
a  crisis.  His  successor  was  altogether  another  kind  of  man.  Gentle- 
manly, well-disposed,  and  well-iniFonned,  it  is  true,  but  entirely  without 
religion.  Just  the  sort  of  man,  indeed,  out  of  whom  to  make  a  model 
clergyman,  but  totally  unfit  for  a  Christian  minister.  His  sermons 
were  short,  cold,  moral  essays,  perfectly  innocent  of  evangelical 
doctrine,  and  therefore  containing  nothing  on  which  a  hungiy  soul 
could  feed.  One  after  another  of  those  who  longed  for  the  Gospel 
broke  away  from  the  "  Church,"  and,  every  Sunday  morning,  walked 
oflf  to  the  Baptist  Chapel  at  Windy  Nook,  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
where  ultimately  thirteen  of  them  were  baptized,  and  afberwaids 
formed  into  a  church  in  their  native  village. 

It  was  an  heroic  enterprise,  that  resolution  and  effort  to  bear  witness 
for  the  truth  in  the  midst  of  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  people  It 
always  seems  to  me  that  the  hardest  part  of  the  commission  given  by 
our  Lord  to  His  disciples  was  that  which  required  them  to  b^in  their 
work  at  JerusaleuL  It  is  so  much  easier  to  speak  about  rdigion  to 
those  who  know  nothing  about  us  than  to  our  neighbours  who  are 
acquainted  with  all  our  foibles,  and  who  are  not  likely  to  be  restrained 
from  retorting  upon  us,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself"  To  go  where  our 
witness  will  be  treated  with,  at  least,  the  courtesy  due  to  strangers  is 
much  more  pleasant  than  to  raise  our  voice  among  those  who,  likely 
enough,  will  not  hesitate  to  turn  us  into  ridicule,  to  remind  us  of  our 
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shortcomings,  or  ask  us,  with  unconcealed  contempt,  "Who  made  thee 
a  judge  or  a  ruler  over  us  T  All  honour,  then,  to  those  who  had  the 
courage  to  front  the  contempt  and  derision  which  could  not  fail  to 
await  them  in  the  house  of  their  friends. 

At  first  the  brethren  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  suitable  room 
in  which  to  meet  for  worship ;  in  fact,  there  was  no  such  room  in  the 
village,  and  they  were  obliged  to  meet  in  each  others'  houses,  wliere 
they  were  constantly  exposed  to  interruption  from  mobs  which  col- 
lected before  the  door,  and  frequently  forced  themselves  into  the  room. 
The  persecution  was  very  petty,  but  it  was  very  annoying  and  hard 
to  endure.  Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  prayer  there  would  come  a 
deep  "  Amen  "  from  a  group  of  roughs  in  one  comer,  followed  instantly 
by  a  burst  of  iU-suppressed  tittering;  or  a  derisive  "Hear,  hear," 
would  greet  the  brother  who  "  expoimded ;"  or  tliree  or  four  would 
rise  in  the  middle  of  the  service,  deliberately  light  their  pipes,  wliich 
they  had  prepared  for  the  purpose  beforehand,  and  make  their  way  as 
noisily  as  possible  out  of  doors.  On  one  occasion  a  man  rode  a 
donkey  into  the  room,  followed  by  a  crowd  makuig  rough  music  witli 
old  pans  and  whistles ;  on  another  occasion,  during  an  evening  service, 
a  number  of  sparrows  were  let  loose,  which  fluttered  about  and  put 
the  candles  out,  leaving  the  place  in  total  darkness.  Once  several 
e^s  were  slyly  deposited  on  tlue  chair  of  the  presiding  elder  while  he 
was  giving  out  the  hynm,  on  which  he  immediately  sat  down,  with 
results  which  can  easily  be  imagined ;  and  still  once  more,  a  cat  was 
introduced  into  the  meeting  with  a  "  cracker"  tied  to  her  tail,  which 
in  the  middle  of  the  service  was  ignited,  and  the  poor  beast  turned 
loose  among  the  assembled  worshippers. 

At  length  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the  building  of  a  chapel,  but 
here  a  new  difficulty  appeared — a  site  could  not  be  obtained.  No  one 
would  either  sell  or  let  a  plot  of  ground  for  a  "  dipper's  chapel,"  and 
after  much  fruitless  effort  it  seemed  as  if  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
Baptist  church  at  Overglen  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  At  length, 
however,  the  landlord  of  a  public-house,  hearing  of  the  dilemma  of 
the  brethren,  offered  them  a  free  gift  of  as  much  land  as  they  required, 
and  invited  them  to  measure  off  from  a  field,  which  he  indicated,  as 
much  as  they  needed.  But  he  far  exceeded  in  his  gift  the  modest 
measurement  they  made,  and  gave  enou^  land  for  a  chapel,  scliool- 
Toom,  minister's  house  and  garden,  and  a  spacious  burial-ground.  He 
gave  also  a  liberal  donation  to  the  building  fund ;  as  soon  as  a  school 
was  begun  he  sent  his  children  to  it ;  and  when  the  chapel  was  erected 
he  took  a  pew  for  himself  and  family,  and  became  a  constant  atten- 
dant on  the  worship  of  the  chureh  until  his  death. 

By  the  time  the  chapel  was  built,  the  spirit  of  persecution  had  worn 
itself  out,  and  the  church  was  permitted  to  enter  its  new  home  in 
peace.  Since  then  its  history  has  never  been  disturbed  by  outward 
opposition  or  inward  strife,  but,  though  quiet  and  uneventful,  it  has 
been  steadily  progressive. 
I  must  now  bring  my  gossipping  reminiscences  to  a  close.  To-morrow 
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our  pleasant  party  will  be  dispersed,  and  our  host  left  once  more  in 
quiet  possession  of  his  home.     I  think  we  shall  all  cherish  grateful 
recollections  of  the  fortnight  we  have  spent  under  his  roof,  and  I  think 
so  will  he  also.     If  there  is  anytliing  to  regi'et,  it  is  tliat  I  have 
suffered  myself  to  be  drawn  into  monopolising  so  much  of  the  con- 
versation.    I  can  only  hope  it  has  been  as  pleasant  to  you  to  listen  as 
it  has  been  to  me  to  i^call  scenes  and  circumstances  long  passed  away, 
and  conditions  of  life  now  only  historical.     Garrulity  is  an  old  man's 
privilege,  and  to  think  the  former  times  better  than  these  is  often 
his  weakness ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  bored  you  with  fretful  repining 
because  the  world  will  not  stand  still,  or  vexed  you  with  querulous  com- 
parison between  the  past  and  the  present,  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
latter.     On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  generation  that  is  coming  on  the 
stage  is  likely  to  do  its  work  as  well  as  the  one  that  is  going  off. 
Every  age  lias  its  characteristic  excellences  as  well  as  defects.     Every 
age  develops  features  which  all  good  men  will  deplore,  and  also  some 
wliich  they  will  regi'et  to  see  numbered  among  things  that  are  obsolete. 
Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  pi*esent  times  I  see  not  a  few  in  which 
I  can  heartily  rejoice ;  I  see  others,  too,  over  which  I  mourn  ;  but  even 
in  this  I  have  the  comfort  of  feeling  that  all  the  liest  and  noblest 
si)irits  of  the  age  mourn  witli  me.     I  am  afraid  that  society  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  frivolous  in  disposition,  devoted  to  amusements,  fond 
of  display,  shallow  and  uneamest ;  and  that,  influenced  by  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  the  religion  of  many  is  l)ecoming  more  a  matter  of 
fashion  than  of  conviction,  and  of  taste  than  of  conscience.     There  is 
scarcely  one  particle  of  difficulty  in  perauading  people  to  be  religious 
now-a-day.     They  ratlier  like  it  than  otherwise.     The  difficulty  is  to 
l)ersuade  them  to  accept  a  religion  simple  enough  to  be  universally 
understood,  inexpensive  enough  to  be  universally  attainable,  and  good 
enough  to  be  worth  the  having.     And,  after  all,  tliis  is  only  a  per- 
manent feature  of  himian   nature ;  sunply  more  conspicuously   de- 
veloped in  some  periods  than  in  others  ;  but  always  present.     If  the 
Apostle  Paul  had  gone  about  hawking  costly  crucifixes,  or  imposing 
buixlensome  penances,  he  would  have  foimd  a  readier  market  than 
when  he  offered  only  eternal  life  as  the  gift  of  God.    Charms,  whether 
consisting  in  empty  forms  or  costly  trinkets,  are  always  popular,  and 
meet  a  prompt  demand.  Men  find  it  much  more  agreeable  to  be  exact 
in  a  ceremonial  than  to  do  justly,  love  merey,  and  walk  humbly  with 
Cfod.     It  is  altogether  pleasanter  to  corrupt  human  nature  to  walk  in 
sackcloth,  chant  a  litany,  and  observe  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  than 
to  exercise  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  towards  Our  Lord  Jesns 
Clirist.     Well,  this  is  the  shape,  beyond  a  question,  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  religious  life  of  our  day  is  taldng.     A  vaulted  roof,  long-drawn 
aisles,  a  dun  religious  light,  a  well-dmped  altar,  a  surpliced  choir, 
banners,  crucifixes,  and  candles,  a '' priest "  in  rich  attire,  the  Peni- 
tential Psalms  set  to  stately  music.    How  impressive !    They  produce 
a  feeling  of  awe  not  unlike  the  reverence  and    godly  fear  which 
become  the  sanctuaiy,  but  with  the  decided  recommendation  that  they 
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disturb  nobodjr's  conscience.  It  is  a  great  advance  on  apostolic 
times  to  have  made  the  Christian  religion  positively  pleasant  to  human 
nature.  What  a  triumph  we  have  achieved !  we  have  got  rid  of  the 
offence  of  the  cross. 

But  aesthetics  and  superstition  are  not  carrying  aU  before  them. 
There  is  an  exceeding  great  company  of  disciples  to  whom  religion  is 
a  spiritual  reality  and  an  earnest  thing ;  men  whose  knees  have  never 
bowed  to  Baal  and  whose  lips  have  not  Idssed  liim. 


Jftinale  (Bbncalion  ii:  §tHarfs. 

By  Mrs.  W.  Etherington,  of  Benares. 

( ConUnued  fivm  page  402.) 

I. — Mission  Girls'  Schools  in  Benares. 

1.  Church  Missionary  Society. — There  wei'e  seven  girls*  schools 
connected  with  this  Society  last  year,  viz.,  a  normal  school,  an  or- 
phanage,  an  industrial  school,  and  four  city  schools,  two  of  which  are 
maintained  fix)m  the  funds  of  the  Ladies'  Association  in  connection 
with  that  mission.  The  numljer  of  pupils  on  the  roll  last  year  was 
about  480,  of  whom  106  were  nominal  Christians,  320  Hindus,  and  54 
Mahommedaiis.  Seven  ladies,  in  addition  to  a  staff  of  31  native  teachers, 
were  employed.  Besides  the  school  work,  a  considerable  amount  of 
Zenana  teaching  was  carried  on  by  three  of  the  ladies,  who  are  in 
direct  comiection  with  the  Ladies'  Association.  They  had,  last  year, 
40  Zenanas,  in  which  there  were  about  60  pupils. 

The  normal  school  contains  42  pupils,  all  nominal  Christians,  and 
all  tmmarried.  One  of  the  best  features  of  this  school  is,  that  it  is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  a  normal  school,  really  answering  its  pm^se. 
The  pupils  are  drawn  from  several  mission  stations  in  Northern  India, 
and,  on  completing  the  period  of  study,  generally  return  to  their 
respective  homes  to  become  teachers.  Many,  who  left  the  school  in 
former  years,  may  now  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  North- West, 
usefully  employed.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  three  years ; 
and,  as  the  school  consists  of  three  classes,  each  student  spends,  as  a 
rule,  a  year  in  each  class.  Instruction  is  given  in  English,  Hindi,  and 
Urdu,  and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  study,  all  are  taught 
practically  and  theoretically  the  art  of  teaching.  There  is  a  pre- 
paratory class  attached  to  this  school,  in  which  the  most  promising 
pupils  irom  the  orphanage  or  other  schools  are  placed  until  they  are 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  normal  school  They  are  not, 
however,  admitted,  in  any  case^  imder  twelve  years  of  age.  This  is 
altogether  an  exceUent  school,  and  well  deserves  the  support  it  receives 
fixmi  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  from  Grovemment. 

The  orphanage  is  one  of  the  few  in  India  in  which  an  attempt  is 
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made  to  train  the  children  to  habits  of  industry  and  useftdness. 
Whilst  decently  fed,  clothed,  and  cared  for,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
foi^et  that  they  are  poor,  and  that  they  must  prepare  to  labour  in  some 
way  for  their  living.  They  are  taught  to  do  everything  for  themselves, 
and  are  not  unprepared  for  the  life  that  is  before  them  by  having,  as 
in  many  orphanages,  servants  to  wait  upon  them.  This  is  as  it  shotdd 
be ;  the  orphans  contribute  something  by  their  labour  towards  their 
supjiort,  and  are  happy  because  they  are  kept  from  idleness.  I  know 
a  certain  orphanage  in  which  servants  are  kept  to  wait  on  the  children ; 
the  boys  in  it  do  nothing,  and  are  trained  to  nothing.  One  of  them,  a 
promising  youth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  who  ought  to  have  been 
earning  his  own  bread,  sent  a  complaint  to  the  magistrate  that  the 
padre  Sahib,  who  received  two  rupees  a  month  from  Government 
towards  his  support,  did  not  keep  him  well  enough !  That  lad,  more 
to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  had  been  brought  up  in  idleness,  and  at  last 
had  to  be  turned  out  for  bad  conduct 

The  Industrial  School  is  a  most  useful  appendage  to  the  Normal 
School  and  the  Orphanage.  All  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School, 
many  from  the  Orphanage  (boys  as  well  as  girls),  and  several  girb 
fi-om  the  Christian  village,  attend  it  regularly.  Various  kinds  of  work 
are  taught,  and  all  seems  to  be  thoroughly  well  done.  The  lace-work, 
especially,  is  beautiful,  and  highly  prized  by  many  ladies  in  India 
Many  of  the  women  in  the  Christian  village  are  now  able  to  maintain 
themselves  by  the  skill  and  habits  of  industry  they  acquired  when 
pupils  of  this  useful  school. 

Two  of  the  four  city  schools  in  connection  with  this  Mission  are  the 
oldest  in  Benares,  one  of  them  having  been  established  in  1850,  the 
other  in  1859.  The  former  contains  187  pupils,  of  whom  145  are 
Hindus,  and  42  Mahommedans;  the  latter  has  123  pupils,  112  being 
Hindus  and  11  Mahommedans.  They  are  probably  not  only  the 
lai^est,  but  the  most  efficient  also  of  all  Mission  girls  schools  in  this 
part  of  India.  In  each  there  is  a  lady  superintendent,  with  a  staff  of 
eight  or  nine  native  teachers.  The  subjects  taught,  books  used,  &c, 
are  the  same  in  both,  and,  as  the  work  is  thoroughly  supervised,  the 
j^gress  of  the  pupils  is  steady  and  solid.  Indeed,  the  only  drawback 
to  these  schools  is  the  paying  system.  A  fee,  ranging  fix)m  one  anna 
a  month  in  the  last  class  to  five  annas  in  the  first  class,  is  given  to 
each  pupil 

The  other  two  Bazar  schools  are  under  the  management  of  the  ladies 
belonging  to  the  Zenana  Mission.  They  are  much  smaller  than  th<»c 
just  described,  and  not  quite  so  efficient  Nearly  half  the  pupils  in 
one  of  them  are  women,  many  of  whom  (as  is  the  case  in  several  of 
the  schools  in  Benares)  learn  with  the  hope  of  some  day  obtainins 
employment  as  teachers.  All  the  pupils  in  these  two  schools  are  paid 
for  attending  —  those  in  the  1st  class  receiving  eight  annas  each 
monthly ;  those  in  the  2nd  class  seven  annas ;  and  so  on.  None  of 
them  pay  for  their  books  or  work  materials.  The  ladies  who  superin- 
tend these  schools  are  also  employed  in  Zenana  teaching,  in  which 
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they  have  met  with  coiisiderable  encouragement.  I  paid  a  casual  visit 
to  some  of  them  in  company  with  one  of  the  ladies,  and  was  agreeably 
sxrrprised  to  find  in  one  house  a  most  accomplished  Bengali  Isdy,  who 
Tead  and  spoke  well,  not  only  her  own  language,  but  English,  Hindi, 
and  Urdu  also.  Several  books  in  each  of  these  languages  were  lying 
■on  her  table,  and  she  seemed  to  be  at  home  in  them  aU.  I  noticed^ 
-also,  that  she  had  several  kinds  of  fency  work  on  hand.  It  is  due  to 
her  former  teachers  to  say  that  she  had  learned  for  many  years  in  Cal- 
cutta imder  a  lady  there  connected  with  some  Mission.  Her  husband, 
also,  used  to  take  great  interest  in  all  that  she  did,  and  even  taught 
her  liimself,  when  he  was  alive. 

2.  Baptist  Missionary  Society. — The  Ladies'  Association  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Mission  have  maintained  a  Zenana  Mission  here  since 
1869.  At  present  two  ladies  are  engaged  in  it ;  they  visit  twenty-four 
houses,  containing  forty  pupils,  twice  a-week  regularly.  Thirty-five  of 
tlieir  pupils  are  women,  and  five  are  children ;  twenty  are  Hindustanis, 
and  twenty  are  Bengalis.  They  are  instructed  in  Hindi  and  Bengali 
English  is  taught  oiuy  in  special  cases.  The  subjects  taught  are  the 
Bible  and  Christianity,  reaoing,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history 
of  India,  and  natural  history.  All  books,  materials,  &c.,  are  paid  for 
by  the  pupils,  as  this  Society  makes  it  a  rule  not  to  give  anything 
except  in  the  case  of  pupils  whom  they  know  to  be  imable  to  pay  for 
their  books,  in  which  case  the  rule  is  relaxed  so  far  as  religious  books 
are  concerned.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  plan  is  not  followed  by  all 
Zenana  workers.  Some  ladies  give  their  pupils  everything — ^books, 
slates,  wool,  and  other  materials  for  fancy  work,  &c.  I  object  to  it 
very  strongly,  both  because  I  know  that  natives  value  little  what  they 
get  for  nothing,  and,  indeed,  are  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  right, 
imagining  that  everything  is  provided  by  the  Government ;  and  also 
because  I  think  we  ought  to  try  as  far  as  possible  to  teach  them  the 
dul^  of  helping  themselves. 

Ttere  are  two  girls'  schools  connected  with  this  mission,  one  in  the 
city,  and  the  other  in  a  neighbouring  village.  In  the  city  school  there 
are  about  forty  girls,  in  the  village  twenty,  all  Hindus.  In  the  village 
they  receive  nothing  for  attendance,  but  books  are  provided.  In  the 
city  a  few  pice  a  month,  rising  to  four  annas  in  the  first  class,  is  given, 
out  of  which,  however,  they  have  to  pay  for  books. 

There  is  an  orplianage  under  the  management  of  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  missionaries  of  this  Society.  It  contains  twenty-two  girls,  who 
are  instructed  in  English  and  in  Hindi,  and  in  plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work 

3.  London  Missionary  Society. — ^There  is  at  present  no  orphanage 
connected  with  this  mission  in  Benares,  nor  has  any  Zenana  work 
been  undertaken.  But  the  mission  supports  two  girls'  schools,  in  one 
of  which  there  are  forty-five  pupils,  and  m  the  other  forty-four.  There 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Mahonmiedan  girls  in  these  than  in 
any  of  the  schook  in  Benares,  tJie  number  of  Hindus  and  of  Mahom- 
medans  being  nearly  equal.    They  are,  moreover,  the  only  schools  in 
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which  Mahommedan  girls  are  taught  in  their  own  vernacular.  It  seems 
that  no  special  effort  has  ever  been  made  here  to  reach  the  Mahom- 
medan  females.  The  Zenanas  visited  are  almost^  without  an  exception, 
Hindu,  and  no  school  intended  exclusively  for  Maliommedans  has  ever 
existed  here  that  I  am  aware  of. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  wiU  be  seen  that  by  the  three  missions 
in  Benares  eleven  girls'  schools  of  different  kinds  are  nmintained, 
about  sixty-five  Zenanas  are  visited,  and  nearly  750  females  are 
instructed.  Constant  employment  is  tlius  given  to  nine  European 
ladies  (not  including  the  missionaries'  wives,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence some  parts  of  the  work  come),  and  a  staff  of  about  forty 
native  female  teachers.  •  In  tliis  important  work  the  Church  Missionaiy 
Society  and  the  London  Missionary  Society  receive  Government  aid ; 
the  work  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  is  supported  entirely  from 
the  funds  of  the  Society. 

II. — ^The  Vizianagram  Schools. 

The  schools  maintained  in 'Benares  by  His  Highness  the  Maharajah 
of  Vizianagram,  K.C.S.I.,  are,  probably,  the  laigest  schools  for  native 
girls  in  India.  They  are  supported  entirely  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Maharajah,  who  has  always  been  foremost  among  the  native  aristocracy 
in  seeking  the  elevation  of  the  female  popidation.  Tlie  first  Viziana- 
gram school  was  commenced  in  1867  by  Dr.  Lazarus,  who  was 
instructed  by  the  Maharajah  to  spai^e  no  expense  in  securing  the  estal)- 
lislunent  and  efiiciency  of  the  school.  At  the  outset  many  difficulties 
had  to  be  encountered.  Female  teachers  were  not  to  be  had,  suitable 
books  did  not  exist,  and  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  overcome  the 
natural  diffidence  of  high-caste,  and,  indeed,  of  aU  parents,  in  entnist- 
ing  their  children  to  strangers,  especially  for  an  object  with  which 
they  had  no  sympathy.  But  money,  in  India,  is  mightier  than  even 
caste  or  custom.  His  Highness  sanctioned  the  payment  of  one  rupee 
a  month  to  each  child,  as  an  inducement  to  attend  his  school.  !niis 
acted  like  magic  on  the  parents  and  their  prejudices.  A  school  was 
opened  on  the  5th  December,  1867,  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  Maha- 
rajah, with  a  class  of  ten  respectable  high-caste  girls,  vaiying  from  six 
to  ten  years  of  age.  The  second  day  there  were  twelve  girls,  on  the 
third,  seventeen,  and  before  the  school  had  been  opened  a  fortnight, 
there  were  sixty-seven  names  on  the  roH  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
teachers  was  now  severely  felt.  A  kind  of  normal  school  was  there- 
fore commenced.  A  respectable  pundit  from  the  Government  Nonnal 
School  was  engaged^  to  take  the  general  superintendence  of  the  school, 
and  to  instruct  the  women  who  conducted  the  children  to  and  from 
the  school  The  most  advanced  women  were  selected  as  teachers, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  pundit,  they  were  able  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
pupils.  This  plan  of  providing  teachers  answered  well  for  a  time. 
The  number  of  children  continued  to  increase ;  and,  being  pressed  for 
room,  a  second  school  was  opened  close  to  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Biseshwamath,  the  titular  deity  of  Benares.    As  early  as  the  2nd 
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January,  1868.  that  is,  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  opening  of  the 
first  school,  a  third  one  was  opened.  As  teachers  became  available, 
and  the  schools  \rere  brought  into  proper  working  order,  the  number 
on  the  roUs  continued  to  increase,  till  there  were  more  than  450  in 
attendance.  This  large  and  rapid  growth  was  not  healthy,  and  was 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  inducement  held  out  to  the  children  in 
the  shape  of  a  rupee  a  month  eacL  Some  time  after  this,  circumstances, 
with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  led  to  a  reaction.  Two  of  the  schools 
were  closed,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  number 
of  girls.    From  more  than  450,  they  were  reduced  to  less  than  200. 

About  this  time,  tliat  is,  in  November,  1870,  at  the  request  of  the 
Maharajah,  I  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  school,  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  under  my  sole  control ;  ]xx)ks,  teachers,  salaries,  &c., 
being  left  entirely  to  my  discretion.  There  was  now  but  one  school, 
with  only  192  girls,  all  of  them  still  in  receipt  of  a  rupee  a  month. 
The  task  before  me  was  botli  oneix)us  and  impleasant — viz.,  to  reduce 
the  fees  paid  to  tlie  children,  and  yet  to  increase  the  number  of  schools 
and  the  attendance.  By  careful  management  and  perseverance  both 
objects  have  been  gained,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  higher  tone  given 
to  the  schools,  wliich  are  now  well  known  in  Benares.  From  the  iirst, 
I  regarded  the  paying  system  as  an  evil  to  l)e  tolerated  only  because, 
in  the  present  state  of  things  in  Benares,  it  is  not  avoidable.  I  re- 
solved to  do  away  with  it  gradually ;  and,  as  it  was  a  reasonable 
subject  of  complaint  among  the  managers  of  mission  and  other  schools 
that  the  laiger  amoimt  paid  to  the  pupils  in  the  Vizianagram  school 
drew  away  the  pupils  from  theii*  schools,  I  determined  to  reduce  the 
sum  at  once.  Further  reductions  have  been  made  at  different  times, 
so  that  now  the  payments  range  from  two  annas  in  the  lower  classes 
to  eight  annas  in  the  highest  class,  and  no  child  receives  anything  till 
the  fdphabet  is  mastered.  The  sum  paid  for  attendance  has  thus 
been  reduced  to  about  one-fifth  of  what  it  used  to  be  when  I  received 
the  school  Formerly,  books,  slates — in  fact,  everything — was  pro- 
vided for  the  pupils ;  they  now  pay  for  everything.  Notwithstanding 
this  lai^e  reduction  in  the  payments  made  to  the  pupils,  the  schools 
have  increased  from  one  to  thi-ee,  exclusive  of  a  department  in  one  of 
them  consisting  of  forty  women,  which  is  piactically  a  normal  school ; 
and  the  attendance  luis  risen  from  192  to  over  600,  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  over  r>OU.  The  best  books  that  are  procurable, 
suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  children,  and  adapted  to  females,  are 
iised.  Among  them  are  Pandit  lliiui  Jiison's  series  (prepared  expressly 
for  tliese  schools,  containing  a  gimluated  series  of  lessons  in  grammar, 
geography,  History  of  India,  arithmetic,  &c.),  Adams'  Arithmetic, 
Clift's  Geography,  Arnoroday  (Parsons*  tmnslation  of  the  "  Peep  of 
^lay  '*),  Mrs.  Mather's  Phitlon  ka  Jvar,  the  Blutsha  Bliaskar  Hindi 
Grammar,  Yatra  Swapnoday  (Persons'  translation  of  the  *'  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "),  KcUu  Mala,  &c.  These  schools  find  employment  for  about 
thirty  native  female  teacliers ;  no  male  teachers  are  employed.  There 
are  two  young  ladies  also  employed,  who  are  present  daily  in  one  or 
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other  of  the  schools  to  teach  and  to  superinteitd  the  teaching  of  the 
native  mistresses.  One  of  them  devotes  pcrtt  of  her  time  to  teachiii^ 
plain  and  fancy  needlework.  These  Bchools  haviS  been  from  the 
beginning  ojyen — ^that  is,  not  Zenana  of  pardn  schools.  This  iwfi 
effected  with  much  less  tronble  than  wa«  at  first  anticipated ;  and 
now  no  objection  is  made  by  the  parewts,  the  teachers,  or  the  pupils 
to  the  visits  of  gentlemen  or  ladies,  Earopean  or  native.  The  Maha- 
rajah spends  700  rupees  monthly  on  this  woric;  This  princely  libemlity 
in  the  promotion  of  female  ediacation  is  certainly  not  smpassed  by 
any  of  the  native  nobles. 

There  are  three  other  girls'  schools  in  Benares,  aided  by  Govern- 
ment, but  under  private  native  management  One  of  them  is  for 
Bengali  girls ;  the  other  twt>  are  attended  by  Hindustani  girls.  They 
are  all  small  and  elementary,  and  have  hitherto  not  been  in  a  very  sads- 
fitctory  condition.  Tn  the  three  schools  there  were  last  year  seventy- 
one  pupils. 

III.  Government  Girls'  Schools. 

Of  these  there  are  eight  in  Benares — viz.,  a  female  normal  school 
tod  seven  girls'  schools,  five  of  which  are  in  Benares  itself,  and  the 
other  two  in  villi^s  in  the  district.  The  normal  school  consists  of 
ten  pupils  and  two  native  mistresses,  and  has  recently  been  placed 
xmder  my  superintendence.  The  pupils  are  drawn  from  the  lower 
division  of  the  north-west  provinces.  Some  of  them  are  the  wives  of 
masters  in  the  Government  boys'  schools.  They  are  received  into  the 
school  for  two  years,  and,  during  this  time,  receive  a  scholarship  of 
five  rupees  a  month  each.  As  they  know  scarcely  anytfiing — ^in  many 
cases  absolutely  nothing — ^when  they  enter,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  leave  the  school  as  really  efficient  teachers.  Tliey 
are,  however,  sufficiently  advanced  to  answer  tlie  present  demands  of 
the  Government  girls*  schools,  most  of  which  are  very  elementary— 
everything,  in  fact,  connected  with  thein  indicating  that  a  b^inning, 
and  nothing  more,  has  been  made  by  Government  to  educate  the 
female  population. 

The  seven  Government  girls'  schools  contained  last  year  114  pupils, 
79  of  whom  were  Hindus,  and  35  Mahommedans.  The  imsatisfectory 
condition  of  these  schools  is  to  be  accoimted  for,  I  tinnk,  partly  by 
the  very  great  obstacles  that  arise  from  the  peculiar  condition  of 
women  in  India — obstacles  wliich  ladies  really  interested  in  education 
are  more  fitted  to  deal  witli  than  men,  however  wise  or  powerful ;  but 
hitherto  tliey  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  these  schools. 
Again,  the  absence  of  the  paying  system,  though  in  itself  good,  aad 
likely  to  tell  in  their  favour  hereafter,  at  present  tends  to  keep  the 
attendance  low ;  for,  of  course,  till  the  value  of  education  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  people,  cliildren  will  prefer  to  go  to  those  sdiools  where 
they  find  some  inducement  to  attend.  And,  doubtless,  the  system  on 
which  they  are  established  is  a  hindrance  to  their  progress,  lie 
plan  is  to  allow  so  much  a  month  as  salary  to  t^e  mistress,  who  is 
expected  to  provide  from  it  school  accommodation,  books — in  fact, 
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eveiything  lequiied  for  her  pupils.  The  consequence  is  that  in  some 
of  these  schools  there  are  scarcely  any  books,  and  not  one  of  them  is 
so  well  provided  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  do 
not  average  more  than  seven  rupees  a  montL  It  ia  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  jEor  this  sum,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  the  average  pay 
of  domestic  servants,  a  woman  can  teach,  and  also  furnish  a  school 
with  books,  slates,  maps,  &c.  What  is  wanted  on  the  part  of  Govem- 
m&at  is  £ax  more  liberal  support  for  girls'  schools,  and  the  willingness 
to  give  that  supply  which*  in  this  country*  in  the  matter  of  female 
jeducation,  is  absolutely  neoessaiy  in  order  to  create  the  demand. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  state  of  female  educa- 
tion in  Benares  as  regards  the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  &c. 
Missionaries'  wives  who  superintend  schools  are  not  included  among 
the  teachers.  The  numbers  represent,  for  the  most  part^  the  state  of 
things  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  more 
recent  statistics  are  given : — 


Ko.  of  I 


Description. 


Tbachbss. 


Pi'prw. 


Euro- 
pmn. 


Native. 


1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16-17 

18-20 

21 

28*28 


t  0.  M.  Normal  School 
C.  M.  Orphanage 
Induatnal  Sohool     • 
C.  M.  City  School     . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
C  M.  Zenana  Pupils 
B.  M.  Sohool.. 

Ditto 
B.  M.  Zenana  Pupils 
B.  M.  Orphanage 
L.  M.  School . . 

Ditto 
Vizi  anagram.  Schools. 
Private  Schools 
Government    Normal 

School 
Qovemment       GixiB 
Sehools 

Totals 


12 


o 
8 

8 

10 
3 
2 

•  • 

2 
1 

■  • 

2 
2 
2 
30 
5 


84 


ToUl.1 

Chris- 
tians. 

•    • 

42 

•  • 

64 

•  ft 

38 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

.  * 
2 

22 

2 

2 

2 

•  « 

32 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

10 

•  • 

96 

•  • 

130 

Hi-^lm'^'ar.  TotlO. 


I 


112 
145 
85 
30 
60 
35 
20 
40 

85 
26 

619 
71 

9 

79 


11 

42 

1 


18 
18 


1 
35 


1,306  '  126 


42 

64 

123 
187 
3& 
80 
60 
35 
20 
40 
22 
49 
44 
619 
71 

10 

114 


1,652 


Compared  with  other  cities  in  the  north- west,  Benares  is  far  in 
advance  as  regards  female  education.  In  Allahabad  last  jear  there 
were  but  512  girls  under  instruction  (including  European  girls  in 
aided  schools) ;  in  Ohazeepore  there  were  but  249 ;  in  Mirzapore,  255  ; 
ia  Azimgurh,  284 ;  in  Goruckpore,  355 ;  in  Benares,  1,562. 
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Slemm  of  Prs.  ^|iI%o,  of  S^m»\  Mir,  Ixmnat. 

""VrO  one  knows  what  a  ministering  angel  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
JA  is,"  says  Washington  Irving,  "until  he  has  gone  with  her 
thiougli  the  fieiy  trials  of  this  world"  And,  says  the  wisest  of 
men,  than  whom  no  one  could  speak  more  experimentelly,  "  Favour 
is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain,  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord  she 
shall  be  praised.  Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  her 
husband  dso,  and  he  praiseth  her." 

To  illustrate  and  confum  these  representations  to  some  extent,  in 
their  application  to  the  character  and  virtues  of  Mrs.  PhiUippo,  as  a 
Christian,  a  wife,  and  a  mother,  in  their  several  relationships,  together 
with  the  circumstances  of  her  decease,  is  the  object  of  this  sketck 

Mrs.  Pliillippo  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1792 ; 
and  was  the  second  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Cecil.  Both 
her  parents  were  very  respectably  connected.  Mr.  Cecil  was  allied  to 
the  Huckvale  family  of  Choiceliill  Farm,  near  Chipping  Norton, 
Oxfordshire,  which  family  was  of  note  among  the  Dissenters  in  the 
Midland  counties.  Mrs.  Cecil  was  the  daughter  of  William  Brown, 
Esq.,  Oxford,  of  High  Church  connections.  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Cecil  had 
one  son  and  two  daughters.  The  father  died  while  the  family  was 
young ;  and  his  widow,  at  liis  death,  retii'ed  with  the  children  on  hei 
means,  to  Chipping  Norton.  She  here  attended  the  Baptist  Chapel, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  to  tlie  displeasure  of  her  Church  relations, 
some  of  whom  were  deigymen  in  high  positions  in  the  Establislmient, 
proposed  herself  for  baptism  and  fellowship  with  the  Baptist  church 
in  that  town ;  as  did  also  her  two  daughtei'S  in  after  years ;  a  step 
which  not  only  subjected  them  to  the  displeasure  of  their  Church 
connections,  but  also  to  injury  in  their  worldly  cii^cumstances. 

Mrs.  Phillippo,  whose  Cluistian  name  was  Hannah  Selina,  was  the 
youngest  of  the  two  daughters,  and  was  brought  up  partly  under  tiie 
roof  of  her  grandfather  in  Oxford,  whom,  notwithstanding  his  High 
Church  and  State  principles,  she  greatly  esteemed  and  loved. 

Mr.  Phillippo  became  acquainted  ^*ith  Miss  Cecil  in  the  year  1820, 
while  pursuing  his  preparatory  studies  for  Missionary  work  at  Chip- 
ping Norton,  under  the  Rev.  William  Gray ;  and  was  married  to  her 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  that  town,  on  the  20th  October,  1823, 
attended  officially  by  her  sister  and  Samuel  Huckvale,  Esq.,  of  Over- 
Norton,  a  relative  of  the  bride. 

Mr.  Phillippo  had,  a  short  time  pi'eviously  to  his  marriage,  com- 
pleted Ids  term  of  study  at  Horton  College,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  then 
under  the  able  presidency  and  superintendence  of  Brs.  8teadman  and 
Godwin,  whither  he  had  removed  two  or  three  yeaw  before  for  the 
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purpose,  and  was  then  about  to  saQ  as  a  missionary  to  Jamaica,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

Mrs.  Phillippo,  when  young,  was  distinguished  by  an  attractive  per- 
sonal appearance ;  was  possessed  of  a  sound,  vigorous  constitution,  an 
amiable  temper,  gentle,  unostentatious  manners;  a  soimd,  discrimi. 
nating  judgment,  and  good  practical  common  sense, — quaUfications 
which  the  progress  of  the  narrative  will  tend,  as  already  intimated,  to 
illustrate  and  confirm. 

At  an  early  age,  Miss  Cecil  manifested  a  desire  to  do  good  accord- 
ing to  her  ability,  and  for  years  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  at  Chipping  Norton,  as  also  an  indefatigable  collector  for  the 
Bible  and  other  Christian  societies. 

What  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  as  a  Christian  will  be  shown 
and  illustrated  by  her  long  and  devoted  life.  Mercifully  preserved 
from  the  gaieties  and  follies  of  Oxford  life,  and  not  less  so  from  the 
temptations  to  Pharisaism  and  bigotry  by  her  relatives  and  friends  in 
that  city,  she,  on  returning  to  her  maternal  home,  where  she  was 
favoured  with  the  wise  counsels  and  example  of  her  mother,  added  to 
an  liabitual  attendance  on  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  she  at 
length  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  work  of  gmce  upon  her  heart, 
and  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Gray  in  1821. 

Her  piety  through  life  was  unostentatious,  but  sincere.  Her  reli- 
gion, as  may  be  supposed  from  her  antecedents,  was  not  that  of  tradi- 
tion, or  habit,  or  accommodation,  nor  was  it  a  ritual.  There  was 
nothing  of  self-righteousness  about  her.  She  expected  to  be  justified 
before  God  tlirougli  the  rigliteousness  of  Christ  While  she  was  dili- 
gent in  the  performance  of  her  religioxis  duty,  she  did  not  pervert  its 
design  b}"  hoping  for  salvation  from  it.  Her  Christianity  was  a  senti- 
ment— a  principle  abiding  and  diflfiisive.  The  Gospel  sounded  in  her 
ears  as  the  voice  of  God,  and  manifested  its  effects  in  her  general  walk 
and  conversation.  It  was  shown  also  by  lier  constant,  invariable,  and 
habitual  efforts  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  aroimd  lier. 

The  steadiness  and  earnestness  of  her  piety  was  exemplified  in  her 
whole  life  and  character  in  after  years.  It  was  progressive.  It  grew 
with  her  growth  and  strengthened  with  her  strength ;  but,  as  charac- 
teristic of  her  modesty  and  self-dittidenee,  it  showed  itself  less  in  her 
conversation  than  in  her  behaviour  and  actions, — less  in  active,  osten- 
sible services  (though  they  were  distinguished)  than  in  the  even  tenor 
and  blamelessness  of  her  life. 

Being,  therefore,  not  so  much  of  feeling  as  of  principle,  her  piety 
was  st^uly  and  abiding.  Hence  she  never  estimated  it  by  the  ebbs 
and  flows  of  animal  excitement  or  depression.  It  was  of  that  kind 
that  not  only  distinguished  her  from  nominal  professors,  but  from  the 
languor  of  those  who  prove  by  their  general  conduct  that  they  are 
really  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  vital  Ciiristianity. 

Beligion,  to  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  the  atmosphere  of  her 
spiritual  being,  in  which  she  lived  and  moved.  Her  love  to  Grod,  as 
in  other  respects,  was  chiefly  visible  in  her  outward  tehaviour — ^in  the 
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steady  cheerfoluess  with  which  she  did  and  suffered  whatever  it 
pleased  her  Heavenly  Father  to  comioand  or  inflict.  Loved  of  Him, 
she  loved  Him  in  return,  and  her  daily  life  confirmed  the  reality  and 
extent  of  her  affection.  The  Sa\iour  was  to  her  "  the  chiefest  among 
ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely/'  while  faith  in  Him  as  her  Saviour, 
and  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises,  was  beautifully  illustrated  by 
her  example. 

Her  intercourse  with  God  was  mental,  as  well  as  at  stated  times. 
In  her  private  devotions  she  entered  into  har  closet  and  scrupulously 
shut  to  the  door.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  she  enjoyed  much  of 
the  consolations  of  religion.  Her  spiritual  life  was  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.  It  may  be  said  that  she  constantly  breathed  a  spiritual 
atmosphere,  as  though  God  dwelt  with  her  and  she  with  God. 

Eesignation  to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  even  under  the 
most  painful  circumstances,  in  relation  to  the  loss  of  children  and 
personal  and  relative  affliction  in  particular,  was  most  exemplaiy. 
Her  mind  calm  and  stayed  upon  God,  she  was  never  heard  to  utter  a 
mmmuring  word,  nor  was  she  known  to  betray  impatience  or  discon- 
tent under  any  circumstances  during  her  protracted  life. 

She  evinced  a  firm  recognition  of  God's  Providence,  particular  as 
well  as  general  She  did  not  overlook  second  causes,  but  it  afforded 
her  more  satisfaction  to  consider  aU  tilings  as  directed  and  managed  by 
Him  who  doeth  in  heaven  and  in  earth  according  to  His  sovereign 
will,  than  by  associating  events,  individual,  social,  and  national,  with 
human  agency. 

The  deceased  was  fond  of  reading,  and  devoted  as  much  of  her  time 
to  this  exercise  as  her  duties  and  cares  allowed,  but  she  had  no  relish 
for  books  of  fiction  or  works  of  taste,  which  she  considered  merely 
excited  useless  sensibilities  and  produced  a  distaste  for  holy  truth. 

Booted  and  grounded  in  the  faith,  and  yet  anxious  for  increasiiig 
acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Grospel,  as  also  to  be 
familiar  with  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  God  generally,  she  was 
seldom  without  some  directiy  spiritual  book  at  hand  into  which  she 
could  look  at  intervals  during  the  day.  Tliese  were  either  of  Christian 
biography,  or  manuals  of  contemplation,  or  journals  of  the  heart ;  the 
essence  of  which  was  devotion.  ^ 

Among  her  favourite  devotional  authors  were  Thomas  A.  Kempis, 
Darracott's  Way  to  Heaven,  Fenelon's  I'ious  Seflections,  Smith's  Diuly 
Eemembrancer,  with  many  othei-s  relating  to  practical  religion  and  of 
a  devotional  character. 

Many  of  the  substantial  works  of  the  Tmct  Society  were  abo 
valued  by  her,  as  also  its  monthly  publications  on  general  subjects ; 
periodicaJfi,  giving  tiie  current  literature  of  the  day  and  the 
progress  of  the  Bedeemer's  Kingdom  in  the  world,  she  looked  forward 
with  interest  to  receive  by  every  monthly  mail  from  England.  Of 
Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  she  was  never  tired :  but  the  Bifa]e»  as  a 
wholej  was  her  study.  It  had  long  been  her  constant  companion,  aad 
during  the  last  years  of  her  life,  when  her  infirmities  diflauished  her 
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physical  strength  or  capabilities  of  locomotion  and  allowed  more  of 
leisure,  this  Holy  Book  lay  open  abnost  constantly  before  her.  Its 
perusal  seemed  to  be  her  meat  and  drink.  She  found  it^  as  she  said, 
like  a  "  mine  of  gold,  the  deeper  it  was  dug  the  more  precious  and 
abundant  the  ore." 

She  greatly  reverenced  the  Sabbath,  and  showed  great  regard  for 
the  services  and  ordinances  of  God's  House,  never  absenting  herself 
except  from  necessity,  as  well  for  an  example  to  the  people  as  for  her 
awn  benefit,  and  in  obedience  to  God's  commands. 

One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  Christian  character  of 
the  deceased  was  her  humility.  No  one,  perhaps,  more  thoroughly 
exemplified  the  precept  of  the  Apostle  in  the  estimate  of  herself, 
either  as  to  her  attainments  in  piety,  in  Clmstian  knowledge  in 
general,  or  in  her  usefulness.  *'  In  lowliness  of  mind  she  esteemed 
others  better  than  herself"  Her  humility  gave  a  lustre  to  all  her 
other  graces.  It  did  not  simply  arise  from  her  knowledge  of  herself 
as  a  sinner,  and  the  innate  depravity  of  her  nature,  nor  did  it  consist 
in  self-abnegation  before  God  and  an  assumption  of  superiority 
towards  the  humbler  classes  of  her  fellow-creatures.  It  was  of  that 
kind  that  made  her  willing  to  take  the  lowest  place,  yielding  to 
others  pre-eminence  of  piety,  talents,  and  usefulness. 

As  the  result  of  this  quality,  or  as  forming  a  part  of  it,  she  was  of 
a  forgiving  spirit,  ever  disposed  to  pass  over  insults  and  mortifications. 
With  this  self-sacrificing  disposition  she  resigned  means  and  oppor- 
tunities of  social  distinction,  and  declined  intimacy  with  individuals 
and  families,  whose  society  would  have  been  miiavourable  to  spiritual 
exercises  and  progress.  She  never,  indeed,  showed  any  ambition  to 
obtain  the  praises  of  her  fellow-creatures.  She  seemed  to  think  she 
had  done  nothing  worthy  of  their  remembrance,  nor  did  she  do  any- 
thing with  a  view  to  human  applause.  She  seemed  only  anxious  to 
secure  the  honour  that  comes  from  God  and  the  approbation  of  her 
own  conscience,  with  the  assurance  that  her  name  was  recorded  in  the 
«  Lamias  Book  of  Life." 

Within  the  last  few  moutlis  it  was  evident  to  every  one  who  liad 
intercoiuse  with  her,  that  Mrs.  Phillippo's  thoughts  were  increasingly 
drawn  off  from  the  world.  "  Old  age,"  says  Mr.  Newton,  "  is  a  time 
when,  if  unsanctified,  cares  and  ii&rmities  produce  fretfolness  and 
peevishness ;  but  if  sanctified,  they  produce  patience  and  increasing 
mellowness  softened  into  gentleness  and  tenderness."  This  last  efiect 
was  exemplified  in  the  character  and  example  of  the  deceased.  There 
was  an  increasing  kindness  in  her  speech  and  manner  manifested 
towards  every  one ;  a  placidity  of  temper — a  tone  of  pious  feeling  and 
an  evidence  of  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  at 
home  and  abroad — that  plainly  told  of  the  increasing  influence  of 
true  godliness  over  her.  Her  experience  progressively  sanctified,  and 
her  observations  and  reflections  so  gradually  ripening  into  assurance, 
she  seemed  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  faith  and  hope  to  heaven,  and  to 
draw  it  hearer  to  her. 
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Her  progress  in  personal  holiness  was  so  evident  that  she  may  be 
^d  to  have  been  constantly  looking  unto  Jesus.  He  was  the  subject 
of  her  almost  constant  meditation.  She  knew  Him  in  the  secret 
manifestations  of  His  love  ;  communed  with  Him  as  her  great  High 
Priest  who  made  intercession  for  her.  She  desired  Him  as  all  her 
salvation,  believed  on  Him  as  her  righteousness  and  strength,  and 
was  conformed  to  His  image  as  the  ever-blessed  God  according  to  His 
-eternal  purpose  and  grace.  For  some  time  before  her  death  she  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  it  with  composure — ^in  the  absence  of  all  fear — and 
frequently  conversed  on  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  future 
state.  She  thus  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  Heavenly  land,  and 
became  more  and  more  heavenly  in  her  thoughts  and  conversation. 
She  seemed  evidently  fitted  to  depart.  It  was  indeed  thought,  by 
those  who  knew  her  most  intimately,  that  by  these  and  other  evidences 
of  increasing  meetness  for  the  incorruptible  inheritance,  though  not 
waiTanted  by  any  special  signs  of  immediate  physical  decay,  she  had 
nearly  finished  her  courae,  and  that  "  the  time  of  her  departure  was  at 
hand." 

In  contemplating  the  virtues  of  our  late  revered  friend  in  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  conjugal  life,  her  love  to  her  husband,  if  not 
enthusiastic,  or  perhaps  ostensibly  manifested,  showed  itself  to  be  deep, 
sincere,  disinterested,  and  permanent.  It  was  not  an  episode,  but  an 
entire  histoiy  of  her  life ;  loving,  tender,  it  was  tlje  d^pth  of  her 
being,  living  and  profound.  Next  to  God  she  seemed  to  live  only  for 
her  huslnind.  His  comfort  and  happiness  wei*e  her  constant  study. 
Her  anxieties  chiefly  arose  from  this  concern,  lest  he  should  expose 
himself  unnecessarUy  to  inclement  weather  and  fatigue.  Her  last 
wortls  were  expressive  of  her  apprehensions  from  his  travelling  in  the 
mid-day  sun,  while  he  might  possibly  have  accomplished  all  that  was 
necessary  earlier  in  the  day, 

]Mrs.  Phillippo's  afFection  for  her  husband  was,  at  the  same  time, 
tempered  with  respect  and  esteem ;  and  thus  survived  the  novelty  and 
attmction  of  personal  appeamnce,  the  spoliation  of  disease,  and  the 
ravages  of  time,  thus  rendering  man-iage  what  it  was  designed  to  be, 
a  source  of  mutual  help  and  comfort ;  a  perfect  condition  of  human 
happiness. 

Mi's.  Phillippo  was  not  only  loving,  Imt  obedient.  She  knew  her 
place,  fitted  hereelf  for  it,  and  carefully  kept  within  her  province; 
showing  that  when  love  blends  with  religion,  when  it  mingles  with 
the  mysteries  of  faith  and  devotion  of  worship,  it  is  no  longer  to  a 
woman  a  matter  for  her  heart,  it  is  a  matter  for  her  whole  life — of  her 
'entire  existence. 

If  this  ornament  of  her  sex  was  not  distinguished  for  liigh  educa- 
tional accomplishments,  she,  as  has  been  said,  possessed  quaUfications 
of  more  iuqwrtance,  because  bearing  upon  the  more  ])i'actical  duties 
of  life,  and  which  rendered  her  so  valuable  an  helpmeet  to  her  liushaiid 
in  all  the  different  relations  she  sustained  towards  him. 

That  she  was  well  vei-sed  in  the  management  of  her  domestic  BSaiiB, 
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prudent  and  economical,  both  in  relation  to  herself  personally  and  to 
the  things  of  her  household,  was  e\ddent  to  all  who  knew  her.  Well, 
aware  that  economy  was  an  ait  as  well  as  a  virtue,  for  years  she 
kept  a  regular  recoid  of  income  and  expenditure.  She  always  valued 
thmgs  according  to  their  practical  uses,  and  was  comparatively  in- 
different to  such  as  were  artificial  or  merely  oruamental  She  ruled 
well  her  own  house.  Everything  was  characterised  by  neatness^ 
regularity  and  order. 

Few  persons  could  excel  her  in  securing  the  obedience  and  attach- 
ment of  her  servants.  During  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
with  respect  to  this  class  of  persons  in  particular,  and  amidst  the 
prevalent  complaints  against  them,  hardly  one  during  fifty  years,  but 
had  been  retained  for  a  long  consecutive  period.  This  was  occasioned 
not  so  much  by  an  amiable,  as  by  an  equable  temper,  and  a  decided 
but  kind  tone  and  maimer.  She  thus  maintained  dignity  without 
the  appearance  of  pride  or  imperiousness ;  and  secured  from  them 
both  obedience,  respect  and  love. 

Mrs.  Phillippo  not  only  looked  weU  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 
so  as  to  prevent  extravagance  and  waste,  but  she  was  personally 
industrious.  Employment  was  habitual  with  her.  Hence,  until  the 
last  few  years,  whatever  needlework  was  required  by  herself  person- 
ally, or  by  her  family,  was  done  almost  wholly  by  her  own  hands. 

It  was  thought  by  some  that  she  was  conscientious  to  a  fault. 
However  this  might  be,  it  is  believed  that  it  originated  by  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  her  heart,  in  connection  with  a 
natural  disposition  to  uprightness  and  integrity. 

She  was  honest  and  just  in  all  her  dealings  and  transactions.  While 
she  carefully  avoided  debt  on  her  own  personal  account,  and  on  that 
of  her  husband  and  family,  yet  if  by  any  circumstances  she  delayed 
the  settlement  of  a  claim,  however  small,  she  had  little  peace  of  mind 
until  it  was  satisfied. 

She  was  remarkable  for  her  truthfulness  in  all  she  said  and  did, 
nor  was  she  addicted  in  the  slightest  degree  to  exaggeration  or  equivo- 
cation. Hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  were  as  foreign  to  her  nature 
as  to  her  principles. 

With  such  a  combination  of  excellences  as  thus  recorded  of  Mr. 
Phillippo's  beloved  wife,  excellences  alloyed  by  comparatively  few 
unimportant  defects,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  she  made  her 
husband's  home  a  happy  one.  She,  indeed,  felt  it  her  mission  to 
make  it  attractive  to  him,  and  she  did  so.  It  was  the  dearest  spot  to 
him  on  earth,  one  which  he  preferred  to  everything  else,  a  shelter 
fiN)m  the  iUs  and  anxieties  of  Ufe,  and  which  he  can  never  forget. 
Whenever  distant  from  it,  it  was  to  liim  always  a  refuge  of  pleasant 
thought  Though  not  destitute  of  taste  for  social  pleasures,  he  cheer- 
fully sacrificed  them  all  for  home.  There,  shut  in  from  the  outer 
world  of  strife  and  turmoil,  he  possessed  a  peace  and  happiness  he 
could  not  find  elsewhere. 

Among  the  other  circumstances  detailed,  which  contributed  to  this 
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love  of  home,  and  which  is  not  the  least,  was  the  eonterUmerU  of  the 
mistress  of  the  household.  While  the  opposite  disposition  is  the  bane 
of  life,  a  cheerful  and  contented  spirit  relieves  it  of  more  than  half  its 
cares,  and  gives  a  gentleness  of  manner  and  pleasantness  of  aspect  to 
those  who  possess  it,  that  bespeaks  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  love. 
The  dear  departed  cidtivated  that  spirit  in  its  broadest  sense.  Under 
its  influence  she  felt  cahn  and  resigned  amidst  the  most  trying  scenes 
described,  and  cherished  hope  in  the  darkest  hours.  Under  all 
changes  she  was  the  same.  As  one  ingredient  in  this  contentment, 
she  had  an  abiding  conviction  that  she  was  where  God  would  have 
her  be,  and  was  doing  the  work  He  had  given  her  to  do.  Her  con- 
tentment, patience,  and  cheerfulness  threw  the  nuld  lustre  that  was 
so  visible  over  all  the  graces  that  adorned  her  character. 

In  thus  making  home  a  happy  one  to  her  husband  and  children,  it 
is  hardly  necessaiy  to  say  tliat  she  found  it  one  herself.  Thourii, 
like  her  husband,  she  was  not  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  social  life, 
she  could  never  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  crave  after  society 
as  necessary  to  their  happiness.  The  injunction  of  the  apostle,  for 
wives  to  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home,'  was  deeply  impressed 
upon  her  mind,  and  practised  even  before  she  was  a  wife  or  a  mother. 
Nothing  but  stem  duty  led  her  for  a  single  day  or  evening  finom  her 
own  domicile.  Though  often  invited  to  private  social  parties  at 
Government  House,  she  seldom  attended  but  when  she  was  unable  to 
find  a  reasonable  excuse  for  lier  absence. 

It  is  said  that  an  old  minister,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
v\rrote  thus  of  his  wife : — "  My  domestic  enjoyments  have,  perhaps, 
been  as  near  perfection  as  the  human  condition  permits.  She  made 
my  home  the  pleasantest  spot  in  the  world."  Such  a  tribute  to  the 
love,  and  piety,  and  common  sense,  tested  by  the  stem  ordeals  of 
affliction  and  trial,  can  Mr.  Phillippo  pay  to  the  memory  of  her  who, 
for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  was  his  wife  in  heart,  and  mind,  and  life. 

(To  he  continved.) 


SJort  Sotcs. 


Thb  Public  Worship  Kegulation  Bill.— The  last  days  of  the 
Session,  which  had  been  exceptionally  pacific,  were  distracted  by  tem- 
pestuous debates  on  the  Bill  for  the  Eegulation  of  Public  Worship  in 
tlie  Established  Church  when  the  various  amenclments  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  paper  came  to  be  discussed.  The  one  object  of  the  Bill 
is  to  crush  the  Bitualists,  and  it  was  originally  intended  that  exeen^ 
tion  should  begin  on  the  1st  of  Januanr,  1876,  but  the  first  amend- 
ment gave  them  a  respite  till  the  1st  of  July,  and  showed  how  easy  it 
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would  have  been  to  adopt  the  prudent  advice  of  postponing  the  Bill 
till  the  next  Session,  to  aUow  time  for  the  passions  in  which  it 
originated  to  cool,  instead  of  hurrying  it  through  in  wild  haste.  Then 
came  the  question  of  the  salary  of  the  Judge  of  the  new  Court,  which 
is  to  decide  summarily  the  questions  now  agitating  the  Church.  It 
was  originally  fixed  at  £4,000,  a  sum  too  little  to  secure  the  highest 
legal  talent  for  the  important  fanctions  assigned  to  him.  The  Lords 
unwisely  cut  it  down  to  £3,000.  A  long  and  animated  debate  then 
arose  in  the  Commons  as  to  the  source  from  which  this  sum  was  to  be 
draMoi.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  one  hand,  protested  against  taking  it 
from  Church  funds^  which  were  consecrated  to  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings,  and  many  members  of  the  House,  on  the  other  hand,  protested 
against  saddling  this  Ecclesiastical  Jiidge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
At  length  Mr.  Disraeli  solved  the  difficulty  by  stating  ftiat  he  had 
found  an  eminent  Judge,  living  on  his  pension,  who  was  ready  to  do 
the  work  gratis.  He  seems  to  have  had  Lord  Hatherley  in  his  eye : 
the  general  voice,  however,  pointed  so  distinctly  to  Lord  Penzance,  that 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  disabusing  the  public  mind,  and 
informing  the  Archbishops — with  whom  the  appointment  is  to  rest — 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  serve  without  pay.  The  prelates  brought 
the  matter  to  a  happy  issue  by  the  assurance  that  they  were  confident 
of  being  able  to  save  as  much  as  would  cover  his  salary  by  the 
reduction  or  abolition  of  some  superfluous  offices,  such  as  the  Master 
of  the  Faculties  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  such  like 
berths :  and  Lord  Penzance  is  therefore  to  be  the  Judge  upon  £3,000 
a  year.  Some  of  the  public  journals  have  commented  on  the  wliinj- 
sical  selection  which  the  Archbishops  have  made  of  the  Judge  who 
has  been  always  employed  in  administering  divorce  cases  to  preside 
over  a  Court  created  to  strengthen  the  union  of  Church  and  State ; 
while  others  have  facetiously  remarked  that,  as  the  Court  cannot  fail 
to  bring  on  disestablishment,  the  prelates  have  made  a  very  appropriate 
choice  of  Lord  Penzance  to  manage  the  divorce. 

After  this  difficulty  had  been  removed,  one  of  greater  magnitude 
arose  on  the  delicate  question  of  the  discretion  of  the  Bishops.  The 
Bill  ordains  that  all  complaints  regarding  the  violation  of  the  rubric, 
either  by  omission  or  commission,  are  to  be  submitted,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  Bishop,  who  shall  use  his  discretion  as  to  sending 
the  case  for  trial  to  the  new  Ecclesiastical  Judge.  There  are  High 
Church,  and  JLow  Church,  and  Broad  Church  Bishops,  and  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  considered  that  the  discretion  and  impar- 
tiality of  the  Bishops  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  their  decision  to 
subject  the  accused  clergyman  to  a  prosecution,  or  not,  might  be 
influenced  by  their  theological  prejudices  and  partialities,  and  they 
inserted  a  clause  providing  for  an  appeal  from  the  Bishop  to  an 
Archbishop,  in  whose  discretion  they  had  greater  confidence.  When 
the  BiU  went  back  to  the  tipper  House  the  new  clause  gave  rise  to 
an  animated  and  even  ferocious  debate,  prelate  voting  against  prelate, 
and  the  Cabinet  Ministera  voting  on  opposite  sides.    The  clause  was 
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at  length  expunged  by  a  majority  of  twelve.  The  two  Archbishopa 
voted  for  the  appeal  to  themselves^  while  all  the  Bishops  then  present 
affirmed  their  entire  conviction  of  their  own  discretion  by  voting 
against  it  Of  these  Bishops  the  majority  had  been  appointed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  as  he  had  strenuously  opposed  the  clause^  it  was 
himiorously  remarked  that  on  this  occasion,  at  least,  they  had  not 
incurred  the  censure  of  "  ingratitude  to  their  creator,"  which  a  former 
Prime  Minister  had  imputed  to  the  bench.  The  Bill  was  returned  to 
the  Commons  with  their  amendment  struck  out  The  hours  of  the 
Session  were  numbered,  and  Parliament  was  to  be  prorogued  within 
two  days.  The  conduct  of  the  Upper  House  created  a  feeling  of 
intense  disgust,  and  the  strongest  disposition  was  manifested  to 
restore  the  clause,  but  this  would  have  involved  the  necessity  of  a 
conference,  and  the  loss  of  the  Bill  for  the  Session,  and  defeated  the 
immediate  gititification  of  the  animosity  towards  the  Bitualists  in 
which  it  originated.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  on  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  not  without  bitter  regret,  but  without  a  division,  that  "  the 
Commons  do  not  insist  on  their  amendment" 

However  incredible  it  may  appear  in  the  last  quarter  of  tlie 
nineteenth  century,  one  of  the  main  alignments  adduced  against  the 
appeal  clause,  was  that  it  trenched  upon  the  divine  right  of  the  bishops. 
Tms  dogma  was  torn  to  shreds,  in  this  the  final  debate,  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  "The  divine  authority  of 
bishops,"  he  asserted,  "  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  country,  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  divine  right  of  kings,"  and  he  might  have  added 
"  the  divine  right  of  constables."  "  To  assert  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops  was  jure  diviTW,  might,"  he  said,  "  make  us  think  that  we 
were  living  again  in  the  middle  ages.  Whatever  bishops  might  regard 
themselves.  Parliament  regarded  t^em  as  overseers  of  the  chiuxdi  which 
had  been  established  by  the  State,  and  which  was  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  State.  They  are  recommended  to  the  Crown  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  is  elected  by  the  House  of  Commons.  They  are 
nominated  to  their  Sees  by  a  cangS  tCdire,  which  is  an  imperative 
mandate.  It  is  not  by  divine  right  that  an  eminent  clergyman,  how* 
ever  excellent  and  however  learned,  occupies  Famham  Palace,  or  a 
fine  house  in  St  James's  Square.  It  is  not  by  divine  right  that  a 
prelate  has  £8,000  a  year  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament"  The 
progress  of  the  Bill  has  been  marked  by  discord,  both  in  the  Ministry 
and  in  the  Opposition.  The  odium  theologicvm  hitherto  imputed  only 
to  the  ministers  of  religion  has  infected  the  laity,  and  the  feelings 
excited  on  both  sides  of  the  House  have  foimd  vent  in  language  of 
extraordinary  virulence.  Lord  Salisbury,  who  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  Bill,  treated  the  opposition  of  a  "  blustering  majority  as  a  bug- 
bear," and  Sir  William  Haxcourt,  an  equally  stirong  supporter  of  it» 
vindicated  "  the  dignity  of  the  famous  assemby  of  Engl^h  gentlemen 
against  the  ill-advised  rage  of  a  rash  and  rancorous  tongue."  This 
violent  contention,  so  clmracteristic  of  an  ecclesiastical  discussion, 
has  been  hushed  for  the  present  by  tbe  prorogation,  only  to  break 
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forth  in  the  next  Session  with  increased  strength.  The  opponents  of 
the  Bill  scoffed  at  it  as  dealing  only  with  externals,  with  questions 
of  position  and  posture,  and  lighted  candles  and  incense,  and  priestly 
vestments,  while  the  weightier  matter  of  doctrine  and  the  essence  of 
Christian  principles  were  untouched.  While  the  confessional  was 
banished  from  the  church,  the  practice  of  confession  was  not  dis- 
turbed. In  an  evil  hour,  Mr.  JRussell  Gumey  engaged  to  bring 
forward  a  Bill  in  the  next  Session — ^which  is  to  be  an  ecclesiastical 
Session — to  settle  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church.  A  lay 
assembly,  composed  of  Jews,  Quakers,  Boman  Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
Nonconformists  and  Comptists,  is  to  define  what  every  clergyman  is 
to  be  bound  to  teach,  under  penalty  of  a  prosecution.  A  more  gun- 
powder subject,  and  one  more  calcidated  to  create  an  explosion,  one 
can  scarcely  fancy.  What  with  the  House  of  Commons  dabbling  in 
theological  doctrines  and  dogmas,  and  the  discordant  Houses  of  Con- 
vocation opening  up  the  whole  question  of  Eitual,  small,  indeed,  is 
the  prospect  of  peace  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Episcopal  Discretion. — The  discretion  of  the  bishops,  upon 
which  the  two  Houses  were  at  issue,  has  received  a  signal  illustration 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  which  committed  the  peace 
of  the  Chui^ch  to  the  exercise  of  it.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  the  High 
Church  bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  anxious  to  draw  the  Wesleyan  body 
into  the  fold  of  the  Xational  Church,  and  has  recently  addressed  a 
pastoral  to  them,  which  we  perceive  has  gone  tlirough  more  than  half- 
a-dozen  editions.  Within  the  circle  of  liis  diocese,  Mr.  Keet,  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  not  long  ago  lost  a  daughter,  who  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  Owston  Ferry,  and  he  directed  a  tombstone  to  be 
put  up,  "  In  loving  memory  of  Annie  Augusta  Keet,  younger  daughter 
of  the  Kev.  H.  Keet,  Wesleyan  minister/*  The  vicar  of  the  parish, 
the  Rev.  G.  K  Smith — one  of  the  clergymen  who  signed  the  protest 
against  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  Purchase  case — 
refused  to  allow  it  to  be  erected  unless  the  words  "  Eeverend  "  and 
"Wesleyan  Minister"  were  expunged;  and  declined  to  give  any 
reason  for  his  decision,  or  even  to  allow  it  to  be  discussed.  Mr.  Keet 
appealed  to  his  diocesan.  Dr.  Wordswoitli,  wlio  replied  with  un- 
gracious cmtness,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  incumbent  to  "  object 
to  anything  which  he  considered  liable  to  exception/'  Mr.  Keet  then 
submitted  the  case  to  the  Archbishop  o^  Canterbury,  who  infonned 
him,  the  Eev.  H.  Keet — carefully  using  the  designation  which  had 
been  impugned — that  "  although  he  could  not  give  an  opinion  oifliand 
on  the  law,  in  his  view  such  an  objection  ought  not  to  be  made,  and 
that  he  shoidd  be  surprised  if  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  did  not  take 
the  same  view."  ThiJS  communication  was  sent  to  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
who  duly  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it,  and  immediately  peimed  a 
letter  embodying  his  reasons  for  approving  the  conduct  of  the  vicar. 
He  did  not  formally  object  to  the  use  of  the  word  "Wesleyan 
minister,"  but  contented  himself  with  refusing  it  in  his  letter,  which 
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was  addressed  to  "  Mr.  Eeet,  Wesleyan  preacher/*  and  telling  him  that 
he  was  a  layman,  and  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  "  Reverend.* 
He  stated,  moreover,  that  "  it  would  be  an  act  of  dishonesty  and 
treachery  towards  the  Church  of  England  for  her  ministers,  who  ar& 
the  responsible  guardians  of  her  churchyards,  to  allow  a  Wesleyan 
minister  to  be  designated  by  the  title  of  "  Reverend,"  which  mi^t  be 
taken  to  imply  that  he  was  a  person  in  holy  orders  duly  qualified  to 
administer  the  Word  of  Grod  and  the  sacraments  in  a  church."  Under 
the  laws  to  which  he  was  subject  he  could  not,  he  said,  recognize  him 
in  that  capacity.  He  concluded  his  letter  by  aiming  a  stroke  at  his 
Metropolitan,  stating  that  it  was  his  determination  not  "to  practise 
that  kind  of  liberality  which  courts  popularity,  by  giving  away  what 
does  not  belong  to  it." 

In  the  present  agitated  condition  of  the  country,  nothing  could  be 
more  imprudent  than  this  proceeding  of  the  Bishop.  His  letter  was 
so  worded  as  to  inflict  an  insult  not  only  on  the  Wesleyans,  but  upon 
the  whole  body  of  Nonconformists.  The  term  *'  Reverend  *'  is  a  mere 
professional  designation.  The  adoption  of  it  does  not  imply  any  desire 
to  claim  the  peculiar  sanctity  or  the  spiritual  prerogatives  of  Church 
of  England  orders.  The  Nonconformist  Reverend  does  not  assume 
that  he  has  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  that  he  possesses  the  power 
to  forgive  sins.  The  refusal  of  the  title  is  a  mere  act  of  clerical  super- 
ciliousness. It  is  always  conceded  by  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and 
priests  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  validity  of  whose 
orders  they  deny  as  strenuously  as  the  Bishop  repudiates  the  ordination 
of  Dissenting  ministers.  The  Bishop  has  an  undoubted  right  to  tar- 
nish his  own  correspondence  by  the  bad  taste  of  refusing  the  courtesy 
title  to  those  whom  he  dislikes,  but  he  has  no  right  to  prevent  Mr. 
Keet's  adopting  it  on  a  tombstone.  As  to  the  fee-simple  of  the 
churchyard,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  vicar,  but  to  the  nation,  and 
any  parishioner  has  a  right  to  select  the  terms  of  an  inscription,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  offensive  to  public  morals  or  decency ;  and  of  this  the 
Bishop  will  soon  be  con\dnced  if  the  question  at  issue  is  appealed  to  a 
court  of  law.  This  proceeding  is  particularly  inopportune  at  the  pre- 
sent time^  inasmuch  as  it  proves  how  little  the  discretion  of  the 
Bishops  can  be  depended  upon.  One  of  the  members  of  the  late 
ministry  has  justly  remarked,  that  "  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  England — whether  as  a  Church  or  an  Establishment — are 
concerned,  his  action  appears  to  belong  to  that  class  to  which  the  say- 
ing applies,  '  It  is  worse  than  a  crime ;  it  is  a  blunder.* "  Chuich 
questions  are  the  most  momentous  of  the  day,  even  in  a  political 
point  of  view.  The  religious  worid  is  in  such  a  state  of  inflammation, 
that  a  slight  puncture  cannot  fail  to  fester.  Even  this  trifling  incideiit 
has  created  a  profound  sensation  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church,  and 
is  aggravating  animosities  already  too  convulsive.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  this  act  of  glaring  indiscretion  had  been  made  publfc  a 
week  earlier,  not  all  the  tact  of  Mr.  Disraeli  could  have  induced  the 
House  to  accept  the  Lords'  amendment  of  the  Bill,  and  to  consent  to 
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the  omission  of  the  appeal  from  the  discTetion  of  the  Bishops  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Archbishop. 

It  has  been  announced  in  the  papers  that  an  Association  is  being 
formed  in  London,  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  for  ecclesiasticu 
lit^tion  which  the  Bill  is  intended  to  provide,  and  to  prosecute  ritual- 
istic clergymen.  As  soon  as  it  b^ins  to  work,  a  counter  Association 
will  be  established,  to  prosecute  Evangelical  and  Broad  Churchmen ; 
and  when  the  functions  of  the  new  Judge  are  expanded  to  include 
doctrine,  the  distraction  of  the  Establishment  will  be  complete.  No 
cleigyman  will  be  certain  that  he  is  not  watched  in  his  pulpit  minis- 
trations, and  that  his  words  are  not  taken  down,  to  be  reported  to  the 
Association,  and  that  he  will  not  be  presented  to  the  Bishop,  and  sub- 
jected to  an  action  for  unsound  doctrine. 

Opinionb  on  the  Bill.— The  Bill  has  created  no  little  agitation 
throughout  Ei^land,  and  has  been  fervently  commented  on  in  hundreda 
of  episcopal  pulpits.     Its  simple  object  is  to  crush  Ritualism ;  but  it 
has  opened  up  questions  which  will  aflTect  all  parties  in  the  Church, 
and  bring  its  fundamental  tenets  under  discussion,  and  subject  its  com- 
prehensive character,  which  has  been  the  object  of  no  little  boasting, 
to  a  severe  and  perilous  strain.  The  fierce  contentions  which  the  next 
session  is  to  usher  in  may  even  be  found  to  endanger  its  safety.     The 
Evangelicals  are  jubilant  on  the  triumph  they  have  gained  over  the 
objects  of  their  abhorrence,  the  Ritualists,  whom  they  have  never 
ceased  to  denounce  in  their  sermons,  not  noting  that,  however  objec- 
tionable their  proceedings,  the  extreme  virulence  with  which  they 
have  been  assailed  is  attracting  to  them  a  very  large  amount  of  public 
sympathy,  and  investing  them  with  the  halo  of  martyrdom.    Nor  is  it 
forgotten  that  the  Ritudists,  after  all,  are  only  developing,  in  an  ille- 
gitimate form  and  to  an  extravagant  degree,  those  Popish  elements 
which  were  retained  in  the  Church  of  England  at  the  Reformation  to 
secure  for  it  the  benefit  of  a  compromise.    The  organ  of  the  Ritualists 
tells  the  Bishops  that  they  have  resigned  every  vestige  of  authority  to 
Lord  Penzance,  and  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  a  mongrel  Parliament 
not  necessarily  Christian.  "  We  are  told,**  says  the  editor,  "in  so  many 
words,  and  we  are  required  to  believe,  if  we  assent  to  this  BiQ,  that  Par- 
liament created  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  therefore  a  right  to 
rule  it.    Religious  men  of  all  creeds  will  reply  that,  if  it  did,  it  created  a 
damnable  anti-Christian  imposture."    Mr.  Maconochie,  of  St.  Alban's, 
with  four  immense  wax  candles  burning  on  the  altar,  and  seven  silver 
lamps  before  it,  wearing  over  the  alb  a  cape  similar  to  that  worn  by 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  biretta  on  Ym 
head,  preached  a  sermon  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  in  which  he 
denounced  it  with  deep  earnestness.     "  People,  now-a-days,"  he  said, 
'*  affirm  that  the  State  made  the  Church.  I  wonder  who  that  expected 
to  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  to  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  would  be  foolish  enough  to  trust 
to  the  State  for  his  Church."    Canon  liddon,  the  ablest  of  the  High 
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Church  divines,  in  the  sennon  he  preached  at  St  Paul's,  said,  "When- 
ever it  happens  to  a  great  Church,  or  to  its  leading  minds,  to  think 
more  of  the  secular  side  of  its  position  than  they  think  of  the 
spiritual — more,  it  may  be,  of  a  seat  in  the  senate  and  of  high  social 
rank  than  of  the  work  of  God  among  the  people — if,  in  order  to  save 
income  and  position  in  times  of  real  or  supposed  peril,  there  is  any 
willingness  to  barter  away  the  safegiiards  of  the  faith,  or  to  silence 
the  pleadings  of  generosity  and  justice  in  deference  to  some  unin- 
structed  clamour,  then  be  sure  that,  unless  history  is  at  fault  as  well 
as  Scripture,  we  may  listen  for  the  footsteps  of  the  Son  of  Man  on 
the  outer  t}u*eshold  of  the  temple,  and  we  shall  not  long  listen  in 
vain.  Churches  are  disestablished  and  disendowed  to  the  eye  of 
sense,  through  the  action  of  political  parties ;  to  the  eye  of  faith,  by 
His  interference  who  ordereth  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  in  eaifh, 
and  who  rules  at  this  moment  on  the  same  principles  as  those  which 
of  old  led  Him  to  cleanse  His  Father's  temple  at  Jerusalem."  He 
alluded  emphatically  to  the  approach  of  disestablishment,  as  did 
Archdeacon  Denison,  who  has  published  a  vehement  letter  on  the 
subject,  stating  liis  opinion  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  preparing  the  way 
for  disestablishment  Monsignor  Capel,  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
propagandist  in  England,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  stated  that ''  a  Bill  had  passed  the  legislature  bearing  upon  the 
worship  of  that  which  was  styled  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
the  object  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  stated  was  to  stamp  out 
Ritualism.  If  the  Ritualists  were  honest,  the  moment  had  come 
when  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  witii  an  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty. They  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  what  they  had  dis- 
covered to  be  true  was  declared  by  the  vast  mass  of  their  co-religion- 
ists to  be  idolatrous,  and  that  their  doctrines  M^ere  blasphemous.  .  .  . 
Their  position  becomes  an  extremely  serious  one  for  themselves.  They 
are  associating  with  those  who  soleumly  repudiate  the  doctrines 
they  believe,  and  who  declare  that  they  are  so  many  ecclesiastical 
mummeries.  For  tlie  High  Church  party  the  way  is  clearly  and 
surely  pointed  out  by  God.  At  present  they  number  themselves 
among  those  who  profess  hei^esy,  and  therefore  participated  in 
heresy."  There  is  no  evading  the  conclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  that,  if  they  are  "  honest,'*  the  Church  of  England  is  no  place 
for  them.  As  soon  as  Convocation  has  stripped  them  of  their  vest- 
ments, and  the  House  of  Commons  has  denounced  their  doctrines 
they  must  either  abandon  those  doctrines  or  quit  the  Church  and 
relinquish  all  its  advantages.  They  will  find  themselves  placed  in 
the  same  position  as  the  Nonconformists  in  1662,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  they  have  the  fortitude  to  follow  their  bright 
example. 
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''For  I  am  now  imdj  to  be  oflbred,  And  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand. 
I  have  fought  A^good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  coarse,  1  have  kept  the  faith  i 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  riffhteousness,  which  tne  Lord,  the 
righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day :  ana  not  to  me  oaly,  but  unto  all 
them  also  that  love  His  appearing/* — 2  Timotht  iv.  6 — 8. 


THE  Apostle's  awful  position. 
His  solemn  review. 
His  transporting  prospect. 

I.  To  be  regarded  as  a  culprit  by  fellow-beings  is  no  pleasant 
feeling ;  to  be  a  close  prisoner  is  still  worse ;  to  be  the  prisoner  of  a 
cruel  and  merciless  tyrant,  in  his  dungeon,  and  loaded  with  his  cliains,. 
is  worse  still ;  but  to  be  wholly  in  his  power,  without  the  possibility 
of  escape,  condemned  already,  and  awaiting  execution,  is  surely  one 
of  the  most  trying  positions  that  any  man  could  be  placed  in :  and  it 
was  Paul's.  If  anything  could  add  to  its  deep  solemnity,  it  is  the 
thought  that  the  individual  is  about  to  pass  from  the  visible  and 
known  into  the  unknown  and  invisible,  to  be  judged  by  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body,  and  to  enter  on  an  unchangeable  state  of  being  through 
all  eternity.  The  probability  is  that  we  shall  one  day  leave  the  stage 
from  our  beds,  surrounded  by  those  whom  we  have  esteemed  and 
loved ;  called  to  surrender  our  lives,  not  to  tlie  imperious  will  of  a 
tyrant  power,  but  into  the  hands  of  the  gracious  Sovereign  who  gave 
us  our  being.  But,  even  then,  will  it  not  be  to  each  of  us  a  deeply 
solemn  hour  when,  for  the  last  time,  our  eyes  look  upon  the  beautiful 
light  of  this  world  to  be  closed  in  the  long,  dark  night  of  the  grave,, 
and  our  deathless  spirits  to  emerge  into  the  presence  of  the  Eternal 
God,  angels,  and  men  ? 

Paul  speaks  of  being  offered  up  a  sacrifice.  "  I  am  now  ready  to 
be  offered  up,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand."  Elsewhere  he 
employs  similar  language,  writing  to  the  Church,  "  Yea,  and  if  I  be 
offered  on  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice 
with  you  alL"  So  he  thought,  and  so  he  wrote,  while  danger  was  at  a 
distance ;  but  he  holds  the  same  language  now  that  he  stands  within 
sight  of  the  platform  or  block  wliich  is  to  receive  his  blood.  He  ha» 
given  the  most  imequivocal  proofs  of  his  honesty  and  bravery  during 
his  Christian  career ;  now  he  willingly  pledges  liis  life's  blood  for  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  sincerity  in  its  promulgation.  "  Eeady 
to  be  offered  "  has  no  respect  to  the  readiness  we  so  often  speak  of — 
not  to  his  personal  preparation  to  meet  with  his  God — a  matter,  that, 
of  no  doubt  whatever;  but  ready,  most  willing,  to  afford  the  last 
evidence  I  can  offer  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  to  my  o\vn 
individual  belief  of  its  well-estabUshed  authority — my  life  itself. 
Are  toe  "  ready  "  to  fell  into  the  hands  of  death,  in  whatsoever  way  he 
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may  approach  us  ?  Is  all  clear  between  us  and  the  judgment-seat  ? 
No  known,  i^nrepented,  i^Tiforgiven  sin  to  block  up  the  way  ?  Has  the 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  Ciqbs  at  Calvaiy  deleted,  effaced  mr 
transgressions  ?  Have  we  nothing  to  do  but  "  confess  and  adhere/*  as 
said  the  djdng  Christian  ?  Happy,  solemn  moment,  when  this  is  all, 
to  offer  up  the  thief  s  prayer  aiid  to  d^art — **  Loid,  remember  me 
now  in  Thy  MngdonL" 

II.  His  solemn  review. 

*'  I  have  fought  a  good  fight"  Militaiy  terms  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  Scriptures,  for  nothing  could  more  truly  describe  the 
conflict  of  a  true  Cluistian  in  passing  through  life.  There  are  ten 
thousand  lures  offered,  or  dangers  threatened,  to  break  away  feom 
Christ  and  His  service ;  and  the  instant  either  of  these  is  suspected  to 
be  approaching,  the  believer  is  summoned  to  gird  himself  by  ardent 
love,  and  strong  resolve,  and  mighty  prayer,  to  defeat  the  enemy. 
Then  there  is  a  yet  more  restless  and  insidious  foe  in  his  own  heart 
Old  depravity  of  fallen,  sinful  humanity  is  not  dead  (strictly  speaking), 
although  it  has  received  its  deadly  wound,  and  is  dying.  Sinful 
passions,  corrupt  and  corrupting  thoughts,  carnal  affections,  glances  of 
covetousness,  murmurings  of  discontent,  evil  thoughts,  come  buzzing 
from  the  vain  imagination  like  bees  into  the  hive ;  traitorously  con- 
cealed designs,  wishes  half  resolved :  all  these,  and  many  more,  have 
to  be  watched  and  repelled  with  vigour.  A  law  in  the  members- 
something  that  hsi&  force  in  it  like  law* — voarrvng  against  the  spiritoal 
law,  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  in  the  renewed  heart.  Eequiring 
an  assemblage  of  the  loyal  powers  and  facidties  within  (as  prudence, 
circumspection,  caution,  zeal,  love,  faithfulness,  fortitude)  to  stand  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  His  efforts  to  preserve  the  blood-bought  ones 
tmcontaminate  from  the  invasions  of  the  enemy.  So  Paul  us^  to  do. 
**  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest,  having 
preached  to  others,  I  myself  shoidd  be  a  castaway."  And  so  he 
exhorts  Timothy  "  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ.;* 

Again,  the  believer's  heart  is  the  encamping  ground,  where  the 
powers  of  darkness  contend  for  the  mastery  over  the  soul.  Hence 
you  read  of  "  the  fiery  darts  of  the  Wicked  One,"  by  which  we  under- 
stand perfidious,  unbelieving,  God-dishonouring  thoughts,  injected  into 
the  soul  fix)m  without  by  "  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air,  which 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience."  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
Apostle  contended  against  the  infidelity  without  the  Church,  and  the 
heresies  within.  Whether  literally  "  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus,"  or  men 
as  outrageous  and  cruel  as  wild  beasts,  may  not  be  cerUunly  ascertain- 
able ;  but  strong  contendings  they  were  which  he  encountered,  finom 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  Christian  life.  "  A  good  fight "  it 
was,  for  he  spilt  not  one  drop  of  blood ;  but  oh,  how  many  hard 
thrusts  with  his  Jerusalem  blade  did  he  deal  about  among  his 
enemies  ?  Thousands  gnashed  their  teeth  upon  him,  both  devils  and 
wicked  men,  but  thousands  more  were  slain  to  Iwc  by  his  cogent 
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leasonings,  his  iacontestable  proofs  and  principles,  and  by  the  "  blood 
of  the  I^b,  and  the  word  of  His  testimony/'  which  he  poured  forth 
on  the  consciences  of  the  people.  ^  A  good  fight "  indeed  !  and  he 
fought  it  manfully,  and  lived  through  violence  and  persecution  to  see 
the  Cross  supplanting  the  wretched  gods  of  the  heathen  world,  and 
churches  of  saints  and  faithful  brethren  planted  in  the  chief  cities  of 
the  east  and  west,  and  since,  by  his  writings  (for  dead  he  yet  speaks), 
over  the  whole  world,  from  pole  to  pole. 

"  /  Juive  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith,''  The  terms 
employed  here  refer  to  a  i-acer,  and,  in  another  place,  "  I  so  run,  not 
uncer^iinly,  but  I  press  along  the  mark."  The  Apostle  regarded 
himself,  and  all  Christians  as  well,  as  not  rushing  forward  in  a  course 
of  emulation,  and  striving  to  excel  fellow-runners ;  not  at  all ;  that 
would  have  been  a  very  unworthy  motive.  The  figure  is  taken  to 
express  the  ardour  of  spirit  after  the  honour  and  enjoyment  of  the 
Divine  favour.  The  approbation  of  God  the  Father  was  sought  even 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst  in  the  course  He  pursued,  for  these  are  Btts 
words  :  "  I  do  always  the  things  that  please  Him."  So  it  was  with 
the  Apostle,  aiKi  so  it  is  with  every  well-instructed  Christian.  His 
highest  ambition  is  so  to  conduct  lii^mself  in  the  Christian  life  from 
first  to  last  as  to  secure  a  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful " — ^a  inward,  in 
the  estimation  of  genuine  cliildren  of  G-od,  higher,  nobler,  more  excel- 
lent by  far,  than  grandeur  clothing  the  recipient  with  all  the  material 
^lory  of  the  universe. 

" /  luive  kept  tJie /aith"  Doubtless  that  which  is  expressed  in  the 
well-known  verse,  "  It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion, that  Jesus  Clnist  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom 
I  am  chief*  A  matter  of  first-rate  importance,  so  he  wrote  to  his 
son  in  the  faith, ''  0  Timothy !  keep  that  which  is  conmiitted  to  thy 
trust"  Keeping  the  faith  imports  keeping  hold  of  the  object — ^Chiist 
the  Saviour,  Son  of  the  ever-blessed  God  Himself,  "  God  over  all  and 
blessed  for  ever."  Kept,  held  fast,  the  faith  of  His  true  and  proper 
<livinity,  united  to  His  perfectly  pure  humanity.  Kept»  held  fast,  the 
^saving  truth  of  His  sacrifice  of  atonement  as  the  sole  gi'ound  of  justi- 
fication and  life  everlasting.  Kept  it,  without  admixture  with  anything 
human  of  works  or  merits.  Kept  it,  witliout  so  much  as  abstracting 
one  jot  or  tittle  from  its  sublime  perfection  and  simplicity,  this 
faith  alone,  believed  in  and  rested  upon,  constituting  the  ground  and 
procuring  cause  of  salvation.  To  have  corrupted  it  would  have  been 
destruction;  to  have  withheld  or  kept  it  back  would  have  been 
^iestiiiction ;  but  he  had  kept  it,  even  before  the  Church  and  the  worlds 
holding  it  out  as  God's  saving  health.  Yea,  so  deeply  concerned  was 
he  for  the  preservation  of  this,  the  true  Gospel,  that  he  speaks  with 
■all  the  holy  indignation  that  burned  in  Moses'  breast^  when  he  writes 
to  the  Galatians,  "  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any 
other  Grospel  unto  you,  let  him  be  acciirsed."  Here  it  is  again :  "  I 
delivered  unto  you  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  that  He  was  buried  and 
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rose  again,  according  to  the  Scriptures.*'  By  "vdrtue  of  his  owd 
personal  faith  in  the  Eedeemer's  person  and  work,  "  he  looked  for  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  I  have  kept  the  faith."  In  saying 
so,  the  Apostle  was  far  from  imagining  that  his  standing  had  been 
acquired  by  his  oion  power ;  nay,  "  it  was  the  grace  of  God  that  was 
with  Pie."  "  Less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,"  none  would  ever  be 
more  willing  than  he  to  refer  all  the  strength,  constancy,  perseverance,, 
and  persistency  he  displayed  throughout  liis  extraordinary  conrse  to 
the  power  of  Christ  that  rested  upon  him. 

"  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  vie  a  crown  of  rightemisfntss,  tchich 
the  Lord,  tJie  righteous  J^idge,  9Ji4xU  ffire  me  at  tliat  day ;  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  unto  all  them  who  love  His  appearing." 

An  inquiry  natintiUy  arises,  Whence  did  the  Apostle  derive  this 
assurance  ?  Was  it  fi-om  heaven,  revealed  to  himself  in  particular,  or 
was  it  an  inference  drawn  from  his  own  faith  and  experience  ?  No 
intimation  do  we  liave  of  the  revelation  of  Paul's  certain  appointment 
to  heavenly  blessedness  in  his  writings,  although  his  rapture  might 
well  enough  insure  that  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  there  was  but  a 
prelibatiou  or  foretaste  of  his  future  blessedness.  Still,  taking  that 
into  account,  inferential  evidence  would  appear  to  be  the  sort  of  proof, 
drawn  fix)m  his  having  kept  the  faith,  together  ivith  the  practical  holiness 
of  life  flowiiig  from  it,  that  his  final  happiness  and  reward  were  assured 
to  him.  And,  in  truth,  the  same  is  the  ground  of  assurance  common 
to  all  believers  of  the  Gospel.  Where  faith  and  rei)entance  lay  hold 
of  Christ  and  His  salvation,  and  these  are  accompanied  with  the  fruits 
of  practical  godliness,  any  and  every  such  individual  has  the  word 
and  oath  of  the  faithful  Promiser  that  he  shall  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life.  But  what,  then,  of  the  crown  of  righteousness  ?  Have 
we  any  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  great  rewaid  awaiting 
the  Apostle,  and  all  who  love  Christ's  appearing  ?  There  are  a  variety 
of  splendid  figures  employed  to  set  this  forth  in  the  epistles  to  the 
Asiatic  Churches.  No  fewer  than  seven  or  more  beatitudes  are 
appendisd  to  these  epistles.  The  tree  of  life,  escape  from  the  second 
death,  the  white  stone  and  new  name,  power  of  rule  over  nations, 
clothijQg  in  light,  a  pillar  in  the  temple,  the  morning  star,  and  all  this 
gradation  of  spiritual  magnificence,  rising  up  to  the  grand  climax- 
viz.,  sitting  down  with  the  lledeemer  on  His  throne,  as  He  overcame, 
and  now  sits  on  His  Father's  thi-one  !  But,  after  all,  what  can  we 
make  of  these  riches  of  glory  ?  Were  we  to  say  a  perfectly  sanctified 
soul,  mightily  enlarged  in  its  capacities,  and  capable  of  a  never-ceasing 
fruition  of  God  Himself,  embodied  in  a  glorified  humanity  altogether 
adapted  to  the  purstdts  and  enjoyment  of  the  spirit,  its  happy  com- 
panion, should  we  be  any  nearer  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  blessed- 
ness ?  I  am  afraid  not.  We  should  still  be  shut  up  to  John's  aocoont 
of  the  matter, "  We  shall  be  like  Him  ;  "  or  to  Paul's  "  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive, 
what  God  hath  prepared  for  them  who  love  Him."  The  thing* 
we  have  named  may  go  to  constitute  the  ''  crown  of  righteousness." 
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1.  Now,  then,  we  have  been  contemplating  Paiirs  solemn  review  of 
hid  life  and  labours,  and  the  prospect  lying  before  him.  Let  us  return? 
&om  this  meditation  to  think  of  our  own  last  hours.  Would  that  I 
could  insulate  and  speak  to  the  case  of  every  hearer,  individually. 
Careless,  undecided,  therefore  unchristian  hearer,  how  do  you  imagine 
life  will  appeal'  surveyed  from  the  bed  of  death  ?  What  shall  you 
think  of  the  course  you  have  run  over  when,  like  Paul,  you  live 
finished  it  ?  What  shall  you  then  think  of  Sabbath-days  wasted  in 
idleness  and  inglorious  sloth ;  of  appeals  rung  out  from  aU  the  pulpits 
of  your  neighbourhood,  to  aM'aken  the  slumbering  consciences  of  the 
locality,  but  you  either  cared  not  to  hear,  or  heai-d  witli  perfect 
indifference ;  of  sage  coimsels  and  affectionate  warnings,  and  earnest 
entreaties  in  private  intercourse,  with  sincerely  honest  purposes  of 
saving  your  souls,  all  regarded  as  humbug  and  fustian  (your  own 
words)  at  the  time ;  but,  pray,  how  shall  you  think  of  them  now, 
within  an  hour^s  march  to  the  awful  verge  of  the  terrible  abyss  ?  Or 
ye,  who  have  accepted  the  false  reasonings  and  unfounded  assumptions- 
of  modem  freethinkers  instead  of  God  Almighty's  Bible,  what  shall 
you  think  that  last  day  of  your  choice  of  a  guide,  when  you  are  about 
to  sUp  your  anchor,  and  launch  in  naked  loneliness  into  the  ocean  of 
eternity,  where  one  solitary  Pilot  alone  proffered  his  services,  but  you 
preferred  a  burlesque  on  reasoning,  called  *' modem  thoxLght^'  to  a 
revelation  whose  awful  truths  continued  to  drop  on  generation  after 
generation,  till  they  culminated  in  the  portly  volume  from  which  you 
were  estranged  ?  Ah !  look  back  you  must ;  but  how  ?  With  what 
anguish  shall  heart  and  conscience  be  wrung  I 

2.  Or  ye  Christians  in  name,  who  are  a  Church-going  people,  but 
all  for  the  ritualism  of  form — for  of  spiritual  religion  ye  have  none — 
no  true,  earnest,  soul-sustaining  intercourse  with  God;  ye  who  are 
aliens  to  the  religion  of  the  heart  as  consisting  in  self-government, 
the  mortification  of  indwelling  sin,  separation  from  the  world's 
vanities  and  maxims  and  courses  of  action :  think  you  tliat  a  credit- 
able profession  among  fellows  will  be  of  any,  the  least  use,  when 
you  stand  almost  within  sight  of  those  eyes  of  flame  that  flash  from 
the  great  white  throne  ?  What  will  avail  then  that,  with  hundreds  or 
thousands,  you  kept  each  other  in  coimtenance  with  wearing  the  garb 
of  religion  without  conversion,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  true- 
religion  ?  What  shall  you  think  ?  What  will  be  the  convictions  of 
your  consciences  then — what  the  remorse  that  shall  twist  itself  about 
your  heart,  and  what  the  cutting  and  cruel  reflections  on  a  career  of 
fashionable,  flesh-pleasing  profession.  Oh  I  who  shall  then  be  esteemed 
your  true  friends — those  who  cried  peace,  peace,  when  there  was  no 
peace,  or  those  who  rung  into  your  unwilling  ears  John  Baptist's  crv, 
" Repent  or  i)erish ! "  or  Jesus  Christ's  iteration  of  His  harbingers 
preaching,  "  Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  aU  likewise  perish ! " 

Oh  !  wait  not  till  that  hour,  so  uncertain,  and  so  often  settling  down 
in  clouds  and  thick  darkness.  Behold!  Tum  is  the  accepted  time: 
behold  !  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.    With  broken  up  hearts  hasten 
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your  steps  to  "  the  Lamb  of  (rod,  who  toketh  away  the  am  of  the 
world" 

3.  Ye  who  are  in  truth  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chxist,  who 
follow  Him  whithersoever  He  goeth,  suffer  ihe  word  of  exhortatkHL 
The  last  day  of  life,  wheib  your  course  is  finished,  ye,  too,  shall 
have  your  solemn  review.  Shall  we  not  anticipate  it  ?  Examine  and 
prepare.  Is  your  own  standing  sure  on  the  Eock  Christ  ?  Have  you 
despaired  of  all  help  in  yourselves,  and  have  you  thrown  the  Lord's 
imputed  righteousness  over  you  ?  And  are  you  doing  all  for  your 
King  and  Lord  that  you  ought  to  do,  all  that  you  might  do,  all  that 
you  should  do,  and  all  for  His  Church  and  cause  that  is  in  the  power 
of  your  hand  ?  Is  your  religion  speculative  or  practical  ?  Do  you 
keep  the  altar  fire  burning,  or  is  its  flame  feeble,  dying,  and  ready  to 
go  out  ?  Are  you  waiting,  waiting  for  your  Lord,  or  are  you  finding 
the  prayer  faltering  on  your  tongue,  conscience  scaredy  going  along 
with  it,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  "  ?  Bemember  the  words 
of  your  Kedeemer, "  Watch ;  lest,  coming  suddenly,  I  find  you  sleeping." 
"  Be  ready,  for  ye  know  not  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh." 
'*  Beware,  lest  ye  be  overtaken  by  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  or 
cares  of  this  life,  and  be  cut  asunder,  and  have  your  portion  with  the 
hypocrites,  where  is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  Pray — ^let  us 
aU  pray — ^that  this  may  be  our  dying  confession :  "  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  1  have  kept  the  fcdth ;  hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to 
all  who  love  His  appearing."  Aliquis. 


drlrwt  0f  a  fetter  from  t|e  late  Ja^ii  jfostcr  la 

Jr.  SJars^man. 

THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  FOSTER 

HOW  often  we  (myself  and  the  girls)  recall  to  memory  the  times 
and  circumstances  when  you  were  in  this  house !  We  are  in 
a  very  altered  domestic  condition  now.  You  may  not  have 
heard  that  she  who  was  the  best  of  our  little  family  has  left  the 
house — ^to  enter  it  no  more.  For  many  years  she  had  been  in  a  pre- 
carious, debilitated,  and  suffering  state  of  health,  from  some  obscure 
internal  disorder, — a  state  in  which  it  had  required  all  her  extraordi- 
nary fortitude  to  meuntain  the  accustomed  activities  of  life,  and  its 
mental  exertions.  Painful  presages  would  sometimes  haunt  my 
mind;  but  still,  as  she  did  continue  to  live,  and  without  a  very 
maiked  alteration,  one  year  after  another,  I  was  willing  to  hope  it 
might  please  the  Supreme  Disposer  to  protract  her  life  to  whatever 
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might  be  the  appointed  duration  o£  my  own.  Early,  however,  in  the 
last  spring,  there  was  an  evident  and  alarming  acceleration  of  the 
iktal  process^  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  whole  vital  system.  She  said 
she  felt  as  if  the  vital  principle  were  abnost  expended.  Our  excellent 
friend  and  relation^  Dr.  Stenson,  of  Bourton-on-the-Water,  came  to 
see  her ;  and  it  was  determined,  at  some  hazard  from  such  a  journey, 
that  she  should  return  with  him,  to  be  under  his  constant  care  and 
that  of  his  excellent  wife ;  while  we  remained  here,  ready  to  go  at  the 
shortest  warning  if  there  should  be  any  alarming  change. 

We  were  suddenly  called  thither  after  a  few  weeks,  and  found  her 
in  all  appearance  rapidly  sinking.  But  to  the  surprise  of  the  Doctor 
and  every  one,  she  very  considerably  revived,  so  as  to  be  able  to  go 
about  the  house,  and  bear  to  be  drawn  in  a  Bath-chair  about  the 
garden  and  the  rural  lanes  in  the  vicinity,  very  greatiy  enjoying  the 
beaat^  of  the  season  and  its  scenes  and  productions ;  and  with  a  much 
greater  exemption  from  pain  than  she  had  experienced  for  many 
years — a  happy  circumstance,  quite  inexplicable,  as  the  Doctor  acknow- 
ledged. I  think  it  was  granted  her  in  special  favour  by  Providence. 
The  combinati<»i  of  this,  with  a  serene  state  of  the  mirtd,  caused  as 
mnch  cheerfidness  as  her  extreme  debility,  and  her  liabitually  grave 
character,  could  admit  And  never,  even  once,  I  was  assured  by  her 
kind  attendants,  did  she  utter  one  word  of  fretfulness,  impatience,  or 
complaint.  After  some  gleams  of  hope  the  omens  became  settled  and 
decisive ;  but  not  indicating  so  near  em  approach  to  the  end,  but  that 
it  was  judged  I  might  very  properly  come  hither  for  a  week  to  see  to 
some  adjustments  about  the  house.  She  survived  the  hour  of  my 
leaving  her,  but  just  four  days ;  and  a  letter  from  the  Doctor  to  teU 
me  of  the  event,  being,  by  some  wretched  negligence  of  a  postman,  a 
fall  half  week  in  reaching  me,  the  interval  had  been  so  long  that  I 
was  strongly  dissuaded  from  going  into  the  chamber  for  a  last  look  on 
so  dear  an  object.  She  had  expired  without  the  slightest  struggle  or 
groan,  and  in  possession  of  her  faculties  literally  to  the  last  minute. 
Oh !  it  was  a  blessed  change  for  her,  though  a  melancholy  event  for 
me.  So  assured  am  I  of  her  felicity,  and  so  vividly  do  I  sometimes 
image  it  to  myself,  that  I  feel  it  would  be  discordant  not  only  with 
piety,  but  with  true  affection  also,  to  murmur  at  her  removal,  while  I 
feel  it  an  irr^)arable  loss.  My  wish  and  prayer  is,  and  indeed  my 
hope  also,  that  so  sad  a  loss  may  be  compensated  in  the  only  way 
possible,  in  being  made  an  impulsive  part  of  the  Divine  discipline  to 
prepare  me  to  attain  at  length  what  she  has  attained — and  to  attain 
it  in  her  loved  society.  My  mind  goes  after  her  every  day,  almost 
every  hour,  into  the  mysterious  darkness  of  that  other  economy,  with 
endless  imaginings,  and  inquiries  to  which  there  is  no  answer  on  this 
side  the  mortal  boundary.  But  at  my  age  it  can  be  no  very  long  time 
before  I  shall  myself  pass  into  that  scene  now  so  totally  and 
mysteriously  veiled.  She  has  just  completed  her  56th  year ;  I  am 
near  the  end  of  the  63rd.  Her  excellence  was  great  in  all  respects ; 
in  intellect,  conscientiousness,  and  piety — ^and  she  was  tenderly,  and 
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even  exquisitely  affectionate.  She  was  faithfully,  to  the  end,  a 
zealous  friend  to  Serampore.  My  dear  Sir,  it  is  firom  your  having 
been  so  long  daily  in  her  company,  and  from  my  confidence  that  you 
will  have  a  kind  remembrance  of  her,  that  I  have  thus  dwelt  so  long 
on  her  removal 
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Facta,  Nox  Vxbba.  A  comparison  between  the  good  works  performed 
by  the  ladies  in  Roman  Catholic  Convents  in  Englsnd,  and  the  unfettered 
efforts  of  their  Protestant  Sisters.  By  the  Author  of  '*  Contrasts." 
London:  Isbister  k  Co.     1874.     12mo,  pp.  320. 

The  author  of  this  exceedingly  interesting,  and,  in  many  respects,  remarkable 
book,  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  rapid  progress  which  Romanism  is  making, 
espeoally  in  the  more  fiuhionable  parts  of  the  metropolis.  From  this  topic  he 
naturally  goes  on  to  notice  the  growth  of  the  Anglican  sisterhoods,  which  bear  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  conventSy  and  the  establishments  of  sisters  of  mercy. 
Englishwomen  are  taught  to  believe  that,  by  enrolling  themselves  in  one  of  these 
sisterhoods,  they  will  be  able  to  aocomnush  far  more  j;ood  than  bj[  working 
openly,  and  free  from  Uie  restraints  ana  discipline  which  ehameterise  these 
establishments. 

To  counteract  this  delusiye  doctrine,  the  author  places  before  the  reader,  a 

brief,  but  striking  account  of  the  work  done  by  ladies  who  have  not  joined  any 

sisterhood,  who  wear  no  particular  dress,  but  carry  on  their  benerolent  work  in  a 

manner  wholly  free  from  ostentation ;  relying  on  the  sympathy  of  those  who  are 

.  like  minded,  and  on  Qod,  who  never  fails  to  help  and  bless  those  who  tmst  in  Sm. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  Romanism  to  impart  a  false  glare  to  the  work  done 
by  its  devotees;  to  inyest  it,  when  deemed  expedient,  with  pomp  and  show ;  and 
thus  to  induce  people,  in  general,  to  believe  that  iU  lady  workers  are  more 
effective,  self-denying,  and  holy.  And  this  policy  has  been  more  snocesaful  thaa 
many  think.  The  proof  of  it  is  seen  in  the  rapid  increase  of  conventual  estab- 
lishments, and  institutions  of  a  like  kind. 

In  oonteastini^  the  labour  of  the  ladies  belonging  to  these  institutions  with 
those  of  Chiistian  ladies  of  the  Protestant  faith,  who  have  not  surrendered  their 
social  position,  and  who  assume  no  distinctive  dress,  the  author  is  perfectly  just 
and  fair.  He  gives  the  Romanist  and  Anglican  sisterhoods  all  due  credit  But 
he  shows  most  successfully,  that  they  are  not  more  devoted,  intelligent,  self- 
denying,  or  efficient,  than  such  ladies  whose  labours  he  bricdy  records;  and 
that  while  working  independently,  carrying  out  their  own  plans,  or  in  association 
with  committees  of  gentlemen,  equally  anxious  with  themselves  to  benefit  the 
destitute  and  forlorn,  they  do  not  find  it  needful  to  withdraw  from  their  position  in 
the  world,  nor  from  the  healthy  influence  of  the  social  oircle. 

The  work  commences  with  a  graphic  account  of  the  labours  of  Miss  Rye  and 
Miss  Alacpherson  in  rescuing  "  gutter  children,"  both  boys  and  girls,  from  their 
misery,  and  fitting  them  for  emigration  to  Canada,  where  a  home  is  proyided  for 
their  reception,  until  farmers  and  persons  needing  servants  have  hired  them.  Miss 
Rye  had  acquired  great  enerience  fipom  her  long  sea  voyage  to  Australia  and 
New  2Sealand ;  but  Miss  Maepherson  had  no  experience  m  the  matter  belorB 
1866.  Miss  Rye  has  found  honourable  situations  m  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
for  178  governesses,  1,500  female  servants  have  been  equally  provided  for,  and 
she  has  collected  from  the  streets  and  workhouses  no  fewer  than  1,200  "gutter 
children,'*  nine*tenths  of  them  girls— placed  them  among  xespeetahie  families  in 
Canada,  crossing  the  Atlantio  no  fewer  than  twelve  times !  Miss  MaephfTson 
has  crossed  the  Atlantic  ten  times,  taking  with  her  1,800  of  the  wild  atreet  Arabs 
of  the  East-end  of  London.    She  has  provided,  in  Canada,  an  agency  to  see  that 
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thefle  bojB  ue  well  cared  for,  and  if  from  any  accident  they  lose  their  situationfl, 
to  find  them  other  occupation.  Thus  by  the  labours  of  these  noble-minded, 
devoted  women,  over  three  thotuand  children  have  been  taken  from  the  streets 
And  slams  of  London,  and  placed  in  comfortable  homes  in  the  new  country. 

Then  follows  a  not  less  striking  account  of  the  labours  of  Miss  Herry  weather, 
who  after  most  successful  labour  among  the  factory  schools  at  SLalstead,  has 
euperinteuded  the  education  of  323  nurses,  each  in  ncr  way  equal  to  u  sister  of 
charity,  and  who  has  under  her  management  several  first-class  hospitals,  and  some 
of  the  most  squalid  districts  of  Liverpool.    Nor  are  the  labours  of  Miss  Chandler 
less  remarkable  in  founding  a  hospital  for  paralytics,  and  a  Convalescent  Home 
for  patients  recovering  from  disease,  and  admitted  to  be  without  parallel  in  the 
world,  besides  raising  funds  to  provide  annuities  for  those  who  were  incurable. 
And  if  possible,  more  wondrous  still  are  the  labours  of  Miss  Gilbert,  a  Uind  lady^ 
in  founding  an  institution,  by  which,  with  its  various  co-operating  agencies  in 
the  country,  nearly  one  thousand  blind  people  are  able  to  support  themselves  by 
their  own  hands.    We  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  mention  the  establish- 
ment, by  Miss  Hilton,  of  a  Creche  in  the  poorest  parts  of  Batcliff,  where  more 
that  one  hundred  infants  are  cared  for  day  by  day,  while  their  mothers  are  engaged 
in^  labouring  for  the  support  of  their  several  families ;  Miss  Carpenter,  the 
originator  of  the  best  Beformatory  Schools  for  Boys  in  England,  as  well  as  pro- 
moting the  education  of  the  women  of  Ladia ;  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  by  whose 
exertions  there  has  been  erected  a  first-class  model  lodgin^-house,  a  Working 
Men's  Club  on  temperance  principles,  and  an  efficient  Bagged  School  in  some  of 
the  worst  parts  of  Westminster ;  of  Miss  Bobinson's  labours  among  the  soldiers, 
and  also  m  erecting  a  Soldier's  Institute  at  Portsmouth ;  of  Miss  Whateley, 
who  has  succeeded,  m  the  face  of  obstacles  that  would  have  appalled  a  mind  less 
than  heroic,  in  opening  schools  for  Moslem  children  in  Egypt,  attended  by 
hundreds  of  children ;  of  Miss  Weston,  among  our  seamen,  through  the  power 
of  whose  gentle  persuasion  thousands  of  our  brave  tars  have  rtmamed  true  to 
the  pledge  of  temperance;  of  Mrs.  Meredith's  toils  to  benefit  ticketof-leave 
femsle  convicts,  many  hundreds  having  been  prevented  from  again  faUing  into  a 
life  of  sin  and  crime.     To  this  list  of  sodiy  ladies,  working  chiefly  in  the 
metropolis,  might  be  added  another,  not  less  extensive,  of  co-workers  in  Leeds, 
Shrewsbury,  and  other  large  cities  and  towns.    Until  we  read  this  book,  we  had 
no  adeauate  conception  of  the  work  done  by  Protestant  ladies.    We  never 
believea  the  statement,  so  often  made,  of  the  supreme  zeal  and  effectiveness  of 
nuns  and  sisters  of  mercy,  and  the  comparative  neglect  of  benevolent  work 
demanding  great  courage,  patience,  self-denial,  by  women  of  our  faith.    The 
former  strikes  the  eye  more,  because  of  the  public  display  of  it,  and  the  strong 
assertions  of  prominent  Bomanist  Ecclesiastics ;  but  this  work  dissipates  that 
delusion,  and  corrects  erroneous  statement.    We  heartily  agree  with  our  author 
when  he  maintains  that  the  results  of  the  labours  of  these  ladies  could  not  have 
been  greater,  or  conferred  more  honour  on  their  country  or  the  religion  they 
profess,  had  they  been  the  inmates  of  a  convent,  however  well  or^nised,  or 
governed  by  rules  drawn  up  by  the  most  liberal-minded  priests.     ''Would  the 
poor,  siffhtless  girl  who,  without  any  figure  of  speech,  nas  taught  the  blind 
to  lead  tne  blind,  and  neither  fall  into  the  ditch,  have  done  more  good,  had  she 
been  a  nim,  more  or  less  secluded  ? "   We  need  not  record  the  reply  which  our 
readers  will  make.     And  we  ask  them  to  ponder  another  sentence.    '*  Had  the 
others  which  have  been  named  chosen  St.  Mary  Alacoque  as  their  model  instead 
of  Dorcas,  'the  woman  full  of  good  works  and  almsdeeds  which  she  did,'  their 
devotion  could  hardly  have  conferred  greater  benefits  on  mankind,  and  certainly 
would  have  been  less  intelligible.*'    We  endorse  this  sentiment  most  heartily  ; 
and  not  less  heartily   do  we   thank  Uie  author   for  the  facts  which  he  has 
collected,  many  of  which  are  simply  marvellous,  and  for  the  fair  and  candid 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  ability,  pervaoing  his  book.    It  is  perfectly  refreshing  to  read 
it;  and  Christian  women,  and  men  too,  may  here  see  how  much  good  may  be 
done  by  the  simplest  means,  and  the  feeblest  instruments,  if  they  will  only  work 
in  faith,  and  dauy  look  to  Qod  for  guidance  and  blessing. 
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LaITOe's  COKILENTABT   OK  THE  HoLT  ScSIFTXTBES.       TVB   RBVSIATIOir 

OF  John.     Expounded  by  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T. 
Clark.     1874. 

[The  completion  of  Lange's  Commentary  on  the  New  Tttitament  is  an  ennt 
of  no  ordinary  interest  to  BibHoal  students,  and  will,  we  are  sure,  be  regarded 
with  general  satisfaction.  It  is  the  most  elaborate  and  ^  extensive  under- 
taking of  its  kind  which  our  own,  or  indeed  any  age,  has  witnessed,  and  it  has 
been  executed  with  a  fulness  and  accuracy  of  scholarship  which  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  It  will  doubtless  be  lon^  resorted  to  as  a  thesaurus  of  Biblical  learn- 
ing and  piety  from  sdl  aees  and  sections  of  the  Christian  church.  The  completion 
of  the  Commentary  on  Uie  Old  Testament,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  may  be  antici- 
pated at  no  distant  day. 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  the  closing  book  of  the  canon,  the  book  which  is  at 
once  the  sublimest  and  the  most  difficult,  and  which  in  fiact  can  never  be 
adequately  comprehended  until  we  can  view  in  the  light  of  aU  the  events  it 
preducts,  and  its  marvellous  and  soul-stirring  prophecies  shall  have  passed  into 
history  and  become  the  theme  of  our  adoration  in  the  perfect  life  of  heaven. 
But  from  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  him  who  readeth  and  understandeth  the 
words  of  this  book,  we  may  be  well  assured  that  it  is  our  duty  to  strive  after  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  its  contents,  and  that  in  proportion  as  we  do  so,  shall 
we  find  it  a  source  of  comfort  and  strength,  a  well-spring  of  life  and  joy.  And 
amid  the  trials  to  which  our  faith  is  and  is  likely  to  oe  subjected,  there  is 
no  portion  of  Holy  Writ  which  will  prove  more  inspiring  and  precious  to  our 
hearts. 

The  volume  is  the  product  of  Lange's  own  pen,  and  it  has  been  felt  throughout 
that  among  the  divines  and  scholars  engaged  in  the  Bibelwerk  he  is  decidedly 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  the  /adle  princepa.  The  dissertations  on  Apocalyptics ; 
on  the  form  and  structure  of  the  book ;  its  relation  to  the  apocalyptic  literature 
of  tiie  Old  Testament,  &c. ;  on  the  principles  of  interpretation,  and  the  history  of 
the  different  schools  of  interpretation  are  full  of  valuable  thought  and  informa- 
tion, though  somewhat  complicated  in  style.  Of  the  exegetical  and  homiletical 
departments  we  need  only  say  that  they  display  all  Lange's  well-known  thorough- 
ness and  ingenuity,  and  give  fresh  proof  of  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  resources 
of  his  fertile  and  richly-furnished  mind.  Our  readers  will  agree  with  him  in  the 
following  position — '*  Nothing  save  a  system  of  Biblico-prophetic  symbolism,  which 
shall  be  founded  upon  well-ascertained  rules,  can,  on  the  one  hand,  terminate 
the  endless  haphazard  conjecture  in  which  exegesis  is  wont  to  indulge,  and 
which  results  in  the  attributing  of  significations  the  most  motley  to  the  allegorical 
figures  of  Scripture ;  and,  on  uie  other  hand,  ensure  the  decided  api>reciation  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  allegorical  Scriptures.'*  We  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
necessitjT  of  finding  out  the  symbolical  key  to  the  wonc,  and  of  avoiding  the 
dangers  into  which  the  majority  of  literalists  have  fallen,  as  also  of  avoiding  the 
attempt  to  determine  ''  times  and  seasons." 

The  American  editor,  Dr.  Craven,  has  greatly  enriched  the  work  by  numerous 
additions  of  his  own,  which  in  some  cases  are  of  the  very  first  value,  and  by 
quotations  from  English  and  American  expositors  and  theologians. 

The  opinions  of  the  various  schools  of  interpreters  are  given  at  lenct]i,and 
every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  enable  the  student  to  form  a  udr  and 
impartial  jud^ent  on  every  question  of  controversy  which  has  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  this  wonderful  book.  Dr.  Craven  is  himself  a  Pre-millenariant  and 
we  do  not  by  any  means  agree  with  his  main  positions ;  but  he  is  candid  and 
scholarly  throughout,  and  well  calculated  to  guide  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
readers  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Apocalypse  must  be 
understood.  Finis  opus  eorantU,  and,  so  far  as  the  New  Testament  Ib  concerned, 
we  offer  our  sincerest  congratulations  to  the  promoters  and  publishers  as  well  a» 
to  the  readers  of  Lange's  Bihelwerh 
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Tkb  Pilcoikaob  of  Habkokh^    By  the  late  Miss  Fxakcss  Bollbstozt. 
London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  21,  Bemers-street. 

Tbib  is  a  long  poem,  in  one  book,  two  parts,  and  sixteen  cantos.  As  we  under* 
stand  the  arrangement,  it  is  intendea  to  be  a  supplement  of  one  more  book  to 
the  "  Faery  Queen  "  of  Spenser.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  authoress 
set  herself  no  mean  task  to  perform.  The  poem  represents  the  pilgrimage  of  a 
faery  in  search  of  immortality,  and  is  couched  in  the  metre  ana  style  of  the 
'*  Faery  Queen."  Our  limited  space  prevents  us,  unfortunately,  from  giving  a 
more  detailed  analysis  of  the  poem. 

To  our  mind,  Spenscer  is  the  hardest  poet  to  imitate.  No  successor  has  been 
able  to  adopt  his  stanza  with  his  success ;  we  can  hardly  make  exception  in 
fiayour  of  '*  Childe  Harold."  Spenser  himself  alone  Imew  how  to  unite 
majestic  flow  and  voluptuous  elegance  in  rhymed  verse  of  peculiar  complexity. 
Miss  BoUeston  has  imitated  her  model  with  very  marked  success.  And 
if  it  seem  out  of  taste  or  propriety  to  try  to  walk  on  the  same  level  with  the 
giants  of  old,  at  any  rate  it  is  the  sure  way  to  success  for  modern  rhymestws 
to  study  hard  the  perfections  of  the  old  masters.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
warning,  in  the  hope  that  the  **  poetry  "  sent  us  may  be  improved  by  the 
"  poets "  following  Miss  BoUeston's  example,  and  securing  success  through 
patient  and  appreciative  study  of  a  good  model* 

The  Ciyii.  Sebyice  Hajtdbook  of  Enolish  Litebature.     By  H.  A. 
DoBsoN.     London  :  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7,  Stationers*  Hall  Court. 

Some  time  back,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  gave  a  very  favourable  review 
to  a  "  Civil  Service  Chronology  "  sent  us  by  the  same  publishers.  If  the  whole 
series  of  handbooks  equals  the  two  specimeDS  sent  to  us,  Messrs.  Lockwood  will 
Imve  made  valuable  addition  to  our  educational  shelves.  This  hand-book 
contains  foil  particulars  of  the  English  writers,  keen  and  accurate  critioism  of 
their  genius  and  st  vie,  and  many  curious  notes  and  observations  on  peculiarities 
of  long  bygone  authors.  So  much  has  been  done  by  examining  and  educational 
bodies  to  encourage  the  study  of  early  writers,  that  Langland  and  Chaucer  are 
perhaps  now  not  utterly  ignored,  and  we  approve  and  honour  treatises  calling 
our  attention  to  these  men  of  old  time.  But  the  excellence  and  care  of  compila- 
tion  is  as  much  shown  in  the  later  as  in  the  opening  pases.  Criticism  on 
living  writers  is  considered  either  needless  or  objectionable— -but  this  is  not  the 
only  hand-book  where  these  existing  geniuses  are  passed  by.  As  a  final  recom- 
mendation, in  a  large  Appendix  are  given  specimens  of  literature  from  the 
time  of  Alfred  the  weat  to  the  date  of  Spenser.  The  book  is  as  complete  as 
its  limited  size  (300  pp.)  admits,  ana  deserves  and  receives  our  hearty 
commendation. 


The  Live  and  Lajboitbs  of  the  Bey.  Jambs  Madbk  of  Gambi,b8I1>s. 
London :  Elliott  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Bow. 

The  memoir  of  a  very  worthy  minister  of  our  own  denomination.  We  have  no 
doubt  l^t  the  interest  of  our  Lancashire  friends  will  be  awakened  by  iU  publi- 
cation,  thoujgh  we  can  scarcely  expect  f6r  it  more  than  local  celebrity.  We 
gladly  glorify  God  for  the  worth  and  beauty  of  our  departed  brother*s  life. 

Men  of  Faith  ;  on.  Sketches  fbom  the  Book:  of  Judgbs.    By  Lttkb 
Wiseman,  M.  A.    London :  Hodder  k  Stoughton. 

A  very  interesting  description  of  the  heroes  of  the  Great  Hebrew  iniwregnum. 
The  sale  having  already  reached  the  third  thousand,  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  autiior  is  appreciated,  and  shah  be  |^  if  our  recommendation  in  any 
measure  increases  the  popularity  of  a  good  and  useful  book. 


^68  NEWS  OF  THE  CHUBCHES. 

$CBIFTT7EE   HiSTORY,  FBOM    THE    CeBATIOK    TO    THE  BXRTH  OF  CrRXBT, 
WITH  EXPLAKATOET  NoTES,  AUD  A  SsT  OF  ChBONOLOOICAX  TaBLM. 

By  Andrew  Thomsok.     Third  Edition.    London :  G.  T.  Cbodwin,  48. 
PaternoBter  Bow. 

Ws  are  not  suipxised  that  this  little  yolame  has  reached  a  third  edition.  It 
is  a  most  valnaSle  compendium  of  Old  Testament  Historv,  and  will  be  fonnd 
yeiy  helpful  in  eohools  and  families  in  the  great  work  of  thoroughly  grounding 
the  young  in  the  facts  of  Reyelation.  It  is  catedhetical  in  its  arrangement, 
and  witiiout  any  denominational  bias. 


The  Mosquito  Country:  A  Holiday  Tour  in  Norway,  Lapulnd, 
AND  Sweden.  By  W.  D.  K.  London :  Wyman  &  Sons,  Great  Queen 
Street. 

We  haye  read  this  lively  nanatiye  with  great  pleasure,  and  gladly  notice  the 
reference  made  to  the  labours  of  our  devoted  brother,  Mr.  Hubert,  the  repie- 
:sentatiye  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  Bei]^.  Our  recommendation 
is  too  late  for  the  present  season,^  but  future  visitors  to  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  will  do  well  to  consult  this  book. 


-^^  Behold  I  stand  at  the  Door  and  Knock  -/'  or,  Christ's  Message 
TO  Laodicea.  By  Jas.  Culross,  D.D.  London:  Morgan  and  Scott, 
12,  Paternoster  Buildings. 

OxTR  readers  will  heartily  welcome  another  of  the  nervous,  hearty  and  genial 
productions  of  Dr.  Gulross*s  pen.  We  are  sorry  that  our  space  and  time  both 
preclude  either  an  extended  notice  or  an  extract.  We  reserve  this  pleasure  for 
another  month. 


Itetos  of  i\t  C  lurches. 


ISTEW  CHAPELS  OPENED. 

Folkestone,  August  4. 
Glanadda,  Bangor,  August  2. 
King's  Langley,  July  28. 
.^urbiton  Hill,  July  14. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Alford,  Bev.  J.  D.  (Birmingham),  Stoney  Stratford. 

Bum,  Bey.  S.  (Taunton),  Stratford-on-Avon. 

^ones.  Bey.  J.  (Bawdon  College),  Wellington,  Salop. 

Mills,  Bev.  W.  J.  (Bristol),  BBsworth. 

Newell,  Bey.  W.  (Bradfora-on-Avon),  Fishponds,  Bristol. 

Probert,  Bev.  E.  (Llanvihangel),  Chreat  Staughton. 

BEOOQNinON  SEBYICES. 

AttLeborough,  Bev.  E.  Mason,  July  13. 
Bamsley,  Bev.  B.  W.  Osier,  July  23. 


Sbptsmbeb,  1874. 


THE    MISSIONARY    HERALD 


The  Mohammedans  of  Eastern  Bengal. 

By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Allen,  M.A.,  of  Dacca.* 

T3XJBLIC  attention  has  lately  been  direoted  to  the  Indian  Moham- 
-»-  medans  from  a  variety  of  causes: — the  assassination  of  high 
officials  by  Mohammedan  fanatics,  their  self-exclusion  from  English 
education  and  consequent  loss  of  almost  every  office  formerly  held  by 
them  under  Government,  now  monopolised  by  the  English  educated 
Hindus, — the  assertion  of  alarmist  writers  in  the  leading  English 
journals  that  Islam  is  converting  hundreds  of  thousands  yearly  from 
Hinduism,  especially  in  Bengal, — ^tbe  efforts  now  being  made  by  the 
Government  to  effect  a  compromise  between  Mohammedan  prejudice  and 
modem  scientific  education,  and,  lastly,  the  reversal  of  all  our  ideas  as 
to  the  incidence  of  the  Mohammedan  population  by  the  recent  census. 

In  the  North- West  Provinces,  the  ancient  centre  of  Mohammedan 
power  and  influence,  only  14  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Moham- 
medans ;  in  Patna  and  Behar,  usually  thought  strongly  Mohammedan, 
only  12  per  cent. ;  in  Bengal  Proper,  they  number  half  the  population ; 
while  in  East  Bengal,  they  number  generally  from  70  to  80  per  cant., 
and  in  some  districts  the  whole  rural  population.  Since  the  popula- 
tion of  East  Bengal  (Dacca,  Furreedpore,  Backergunge,  Mymensingh, 
Sylhet,  Cachar,  Tipperah,  Noakhally  and  Chittagong)  is  set  down  at 
12,967,425,  we  have  thus  ten  millions  of  Mohammedans,  closely  packed 
along  the  banks  of  the  lower  Brahmaputra.  And  these  ten  millions 
too  are  not  split  up  into  castes  or  rival  classes,  but  knit  together  by  the 
bonds  of  a  common  flaith  and  a  common  ignorance,  ignorance  of  every- 
thing aside  from  their  fanning  work  and  the  terms  used  therein, — ^by 
dim  memories  of  lost  supremacy,  and  fevered  dreaniis  of  its  restoration, 
fanned  by  Wahabee  agitators  with  whom  religion  and  rebellion  are  now 
synonyms,  and  who,  pointing  to  the  ommbling  ruins  of  forts,  palaces  and 

*  This  article  conBists  of  portions  of  a  paper  read  by  the  Rev.  L  Allen  at  the  Con- 
ference of  our  Miflsionaries,  held  in  Calcutta  xast  Noveinber. 
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xnusjids,  here  buried  deep  in  jungle,  there  towerinfi:  in  solitary  grandeur 
over  lowly  huts,  remind  the  Mohammedan  peasantry  of  the  glories  of 
their  forefiEithers,  and  bid  them  contrast  the  past  with  the  present — ^the 
faithftd  driven  from  place  and  power  by  the  once  despised  Hindu,  and 
Islam,  ignorant  and  degraded,  sharing  with  the  idoktiy  it  should  haye 
destroyed,  a  contemptuous  toleration  from  a  Christian  Ch>Temment. 

The  present  erangelizing  agency  in  East  Bengal  consists  of  five 
European  Missionaries,  three  of  our  own  Society  and  two  of  the  Welsh 
Oalvinistic  Methodist,  and  about  forty  native  preachers,  among  Ihe 
thirteen  millions  of  people  in  its  nine  districts.  One,  at  least,  of  these 
Europeans  is  wholly  engaged  in  Khassia  work;  another  is  the  real, 
though  not  6k>yernment-appointed,  bishop  of  Barisal ;  half  the  native 
preachers  there  are  chiefly  engaged  among  the  churches ;  while  not  one 
among  us,  European  or  native,  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  fitted  for  Moham- 
medan work  by  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  or  Urdu  language  and  literature* 
Indeed,  so  inadequate  is  the  present  staff  in  East  Bengal  to  its  present 
work,  that  unable  to  hold  even  the  ground  gained  at  great  expense  and 
labour,  we  have  lost  Chittagong;  the  church  there  having  gone  over  to 
the  Propagation  Society.  Its  ten  millions  of  Mohammedans  are  thus 
virtually  without  any  adequate  means  of  evangelisation ;  and,  hoioe^ 
our  converts  in  East  Bengal  come  almost  exclusively  from  the  two  or 
three  millions  of  Hindus,  hardly  one  from  the  vast  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  ten  millions  of  Mohammedans.  For,  two  or  three  Europeans 
and  yet  more  native  preachers,  travelling  among  these  crowded,  in- 
different, if  not  hostile,  masses,  are  simply  lost  among  them,  like  the 
wake  of  a  ship  at  sea,  a  trail  of  frothy  white  billows,  fading  fainter  and 
fainter,  till  lost  in  the  dark  heaving  mass  around.  But  suppose,  though 
the  idea  will  probably  be  scouted  as  Utopian,  we  could  put  two  more 
European  Missionaries  in  Backergnnge,  two  in  Chittagong  or  Noak- 
hally,  two  in  Comillah,  two  in  Mymensingh,  and  two  in  Furreedpore, 
each  with  a  native  preacher  to  accompany  his  itinerades,  and  botii 
Europeans  and  natives  spedaily  trained  for  Mohammedan  work  in  the 
manner  I  shall  next  propose, — how  difiPerent  would  be  the  result  I  The 
blows  struck  by  one  on  so  oohesive  a  mass,  would  be  echoed  by  those  of 
the  next,  and  go  reverberating  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Instead  of  the  unfamiliar  apparition  of  the  preacher  or  miaaionaiy 
at  the  market  once  in  six  montha  or  six  years,  and  liurge  seotions  of  the 
country  with  their  teeming  TnilKons  being  uttariy  nnviaitedi  the  Wahabee 
and  the  Christian  emissary  would  encounter  each  other  in  every  village ; 
^'  Christ  or  the  Koran  "  would  be  the  theme  of  talk  in  every  hit  (market). 
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basar  and  hamlet ;  the  ^*  great  deqpe  "  of  ignoranoe  would  be  bioken  up, 
and  the  glories  of  Mobammedi  the  slayer,  be  extinguished  in  those  of 
Christy  the  Sayionr  of  men. 

In  the  missionary  army,  the  men  intended  to  contend  with  Islam 
flhonld  be  specially  trained,  not  only  in  the  dialect  of  the  district  in 
which  they  are  to  labour,  but  also  in  Arabic  and  Urdu  literature,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  quote  the  EJoran  in  the  original  when  necessary, 
and  thus  meet  the  BCaulaTis  on  their  own  ground  as  their  acknowledged 
compeers,  as,  for  instance^  Dr.  Ffanderwas.  They  should  have  clear 
and  intelligible  notions  of  the  differing  Tiews  held  by  the  rival  schools 
and  sects  of  Islam,  Hanef f,  Shaf f,  MdUki,  Wahabi,  Sec.  &c.,  which  would 
of  itself  give  them  weight  and  iniiuence  among  the  Mohammedans ;  and 
while,  at  times,  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  Koran,  '^  If  it  had  been 
from  any  beside  God,  they  would  have  found  therein  many  contradic- 
tions," their  chief  aim  should  be  to  press  it  into  the  service  of  Christi 
and  from  its  many  points  of.  contact  and  conflict  with  the  Injil  (gospel), 
show  the  baselessness  of  the  claims  of  the  former  to  be  inspired,  and 
its  insufficiency  to  meet  the  needs,  the  nature  and  history  of  mankind  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  character  of  Grod  as  displayed  in  nature  and  the 
Injil,  on  the  other. 

Another  cogent  reason  for  this  special  preparation  for  Mohammedan 
work  is  their  attitude  towards  English  education.  That  powerful  solvent 
of  Hindu  caste  and  superstition  is  powerless  against  Mohammedan 
superstition  and  prejudice^  which  stand,  vast,  frowning,  and  unbroken  by 
age  or  time,  like  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  primeval  builders.  Government 
now  proposes  to  establish  Arabic  and  Persian  classes  at  all  the  Moham- 
medan centres  of  population,  Dacca,  Comillah,  Bigshaye,  &c.,  and  the 
new  impulse  thus  given  to  their  age-cemented  prcrjudices  will  have 
direful  effects,  tmless  we  speedily  supply  the  antidote  of  evangelization 
in  a  form  they  will  respect  and  accept.  The  East  Bengal  Mohammedans 
are,  if  anything,  more  ignorant  of  the  Koran  than  of  the  Gk>spel ;  this, 
ihey  can  and  do  get  from  us  and  read ;  that  is  locked  up  in  the  sacred 
Arabic,  utterly  intelligible  to  them;  and  hence,  here  as  elsewhere, 
^mme  ignotum  pro  magnifioo.  It  is  useless  to  point  to  the  Koran  as  a 
witness  for  Christ ;  th^  smile  at  what  they  think  an  attempt  to  deceive 
them,  believe  the  Mollah's  denial  thereof  and  sit  down  contented  with 
their  ignorance  as  a  religious  duty  and  a  decree  of  fate.  Let  us  tear 
down  this  bulwark  of  ignorance,  and  admit  the  light  of  free  inquiry ;  let 
us  drculate  the  translated  Koran  at  cost  price,  side  by  side  with  the 
Oospal,  among  them,  and  tiius  turn  the  guns  of  Mohammedan  prejudice 
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and  ignorance  upon  their  own  camp,  appealing  to  the  people  against 
their  Maulavie,  who  from  interested  motivee  would  keep  them  in 
ignorance. 

With  the  yemacular  Gospel  and  Koran  in  their  hands,  able  to  read  and 
compare  for  themselves,  the  frequent  trick  of  the  Manlavis,  when  un- 
pleasantly "  cornered  "  in  discussion,  to  carefiilly  get  up  a  row,  and  then 
either  drive  off  the  missionary,  or  with  "  it  is  time  to  go  to  prayer"  take 
the  people  off  with  them,  spreading  everywhere  afterwards  the  report 
that  the  padri  was  '^  nowhere  "  in  the  discussion,  would  utterly  fail  of 
its  object.  Like  the  Jews  of  Berea,  numbers  would  *'  receive  the  word 
with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  search  the  scriptures  daOy,  whether  these 

things  are  so.*' 

My  last  suggestion  is  that  the  means  of  evangelization  should,  as  &r 
as  possible,  be  indigenous — ^for  the  secret  of  successful  war  is  to  make 
the  enemy's  country  support  it. 

Hinduism,  Mohammedanism,  Wahabeeism,  need  no  foreign  silver  to 
sustain  them.  The  sunyasis,  pilgrims  and  bjrragis  that  wander  about 
as  incarnations  of  Hinduism,  proclaiming  everywhere  its  living  power, 
and  the  Mohammedan  dervishes  and  fakirs  and  the  Wahabee  preachers  in 
East  Bengal,  are  paid  by  no  Mission  society ;  no  stream  of  foreign  silver 
pours  into  the  country  behind  them  as  salary  and  allowances ;  no  constant 
struggle  to  assimilate  their  pay  and  position  to  that  of  European  mis- 
sionaries animates  them — they  affirm,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  it 
matters  not,  religion  to  be  the  impulse  actuating  them,  and  eternal 
happiness,  or  the  glory  of  God,  to  be  the  end  they  have  in  view.  When 
Mr.  Chamberlain  received  Kangali  and  other  bjrragis  from  Sreemoti- 
poor  and  elsewhere,  had  he  urged  them  to  continue  their  wanderings, 
substituting  for  the  glories  of  Krishna  the  glories  of  Christ  as  their 
theme, — ^had  Lall  Chand  and  other  Bauls  who  joined  us  in  Dacca,  been 
encouraged,  Hke  Chitan  Das  and  others  mentioned  in  Mr.  Smith's  report, 
to  wander  on  in  the  old  way,  with  the  New  Testament  and  Hymn-book, 
proclaiming  the  way  of  salvation  to  their  countrymen, — instead  of  saying 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says, ''  he  has  embraced  the  truth,  abhors  idleness 
and  deceit,  and  begs  at  no  man's  door,  but  provides  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  all  men  "  (from  Mission  money),  we  should  now  have  a  body  of 
volunteei  preachers,  answering  to  the  missionary  monks  of  old,  who 
would  spread  the  Gt>Bpel  everywhere  without  money  or  price ;  who,  as 
representatives  of  familiar  indigenous  institutions,  would  be  received  with 
the  instinctive  reverence  given  their  order  by  the  peoplci  would  never  be 
aakedi  *<How  mudh  salary  do  you  get?"— -and  thus  the  propagating 
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power  of  the  gospel  would  be  increased  a  tboosandfoldi  by  pressiiig 
into  its  service  the  yolnnteer  agency  so  long  reckoned  the  glory  of 
Hindoism  and  Mohammedanism. 

Let  us  urge  the  byragi  or  fiiikir  who  may  wiah  to  join  us,  to  become  a 
Christian  simyasi,  mollah  or  monk ;  help  them  with  needful  instructioni 
belter  and  assistancot  encourage  them  to  go  everywhere  proclaiming 
the  name  of  Ohrist,  and  thus  turn  the  enemy's  batteries,  better  loaded, 
manned  and  poiuted,  against  their  own  fortifications. 

In  East  Bengal,  a  wing  of  the  Islamite  army  confronts  us,  isolated  in 
many  respects  from  the  main  body,  and  presenting  favourable  conditions 
for  attack.  An  adequate  and  vigorous  effort,  well  directed,  might  shake 
or  shatter  it^  and  paralyse  the  whole  of  the  so-called  Mohammedan 
revivaL  That  effort  is  within  our  power ;  money  is  abundant ;  money 
may  be  had  in  America,  if  not  in  England.  It  only  rests  on  your 
unanimous  decision,  and  on  that  of  the  Home  Committee,  that  it  shall 
ie;  and  these  long-neglected  ten  millions  of  Mohammedans,  with  the  aid 
of  Grod's  Spirit,  shall  see  and  embrace  the  salvation  of  our  God,  and  the 
glories  of  the  cross  efface  the  crescent  ftom  view,  as  the  rays  of  the  rising 
<sun  edipse  the  stars  of  night. 


A  Mohammedan  Movement  in  Allahabad. 

IMAM  MASIH  is  a  native  preacher  of  the  Society  labouring  inAllahabad, 
with  the  missionaries  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Bate.  The  incident 
mentioned  below  is  a  striking  one,  as  showing  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  minds  of  many  followers  of  Islam  towards  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 


'*  Imam  Masih  had  not  been  in 
Allahabad  long  before  his  house 
l>ecame  night  after  night  the  resort 
of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  Moham- 
medans, whose  object  was  to  discuss 
the  respective  merits  of  Mohamme- 
danism and  Christianity.  They  sat 
with  him  often  till  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  and  on  several  occasions  pro- 
vided at  their  own  expense  feasts  to 
be  partaken  by  him  and  them  in 
common  at  his  own  house.  About  the 
month  of  May  it  was  proposed  by 
those  men  themselves  to  hold  a  De- 


bating Society  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
at  our  brother's  house.  This  Society 
was  to  be  public, — Hindoos,  Moham- 
medans, Brahmista,  and  Christians 
were  all  to  be  invited  to  attend  free  of 
charge,  and  the  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed were  to  be  strictly  religious. 
A  paper  was  to  be  read  on  some  topic 
by  a  member  of  each  of  the  above 
persuasions  in  turn, — the  topic  to  be 
decided  on  at  a  previous  meeting  of 
the  Society.  This  movement  was,  I 
thought,  the  more  interestiDg,  inas- 
much as  it  was  entirely  spontaneous  i 
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it  was  not  suggested  by  me  or  by  any 
Emopean,  and  seemed  to  hare  arisen 
naturally  out  of  the  night-meetings 
above  referred  to.  These  meetings 
continued  without  interruption  tiU  the 
'present  cold  season  had  set  in ;  and 
ws  hope  that  when  the  work  of  tlw 
cold  weather  is  oyer  they  will  be  re- 
sumed. I  should  not  forget  to  men- 
tion that  soon  after  those  meetings 
began,   the    Mohammedans    present 


•  [Sep.  1, 1W4* 

requested  Imam  Masih  to  opea 
and  close  them  with  prayer.  He 
expressed  his  surprise  at  such  a  mo?e- 
ment  on  their  part ;  and,  while  agree- 
ing  to  comply  with  their  request,  he 
suggested  that  some  member  of  eadi 
of  the  persuasions  there  represented 
9lu>iild  take  his  turn  at  praying.  They 
a|l  declined,  adding,  as  their  reason, 
that  they  considered  the  prayer  of  a 
Christian  sufficient  for  them  all.** 


The  Story  of  Shree  Dhar  Bishvsrasi- 

A  BRIEF  reference  was  made  in  the  Annual  Beport  to  the  oonrer- 
aion  of  this  pundit  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  But  his  histoiy  has  so 
many  features  of  interest  that  we  give,  at  length,  the  narrative  of  it, 
written  by  the  Bey.  J.  D.  BatOi  of  Allahabad. 


*'  In  Beports  of  our  Allahabad  Mis- 
sion, which  appeared  some  three  or 
four  years  ago,  reference  was  made  to 
a  pundit  who  rendered  himself  remark- 
able by  his  unflinching  assertion,  in 
the  presence  of  the  people,  of  the 
unauthorised  character  of  the  idola- 
trous practices  of  the  Hindus.  Hie 
afitoaed,  day  after  day,  among  the 
people  who  gathered  at  our  preaching- 
place,  that  the  ritual  of  Hinduism, 
now  generally  known  as  *  idolatry,* 
was  an  after-growth  unauthorised  by 
the  standard  books  of  the  Hindus,  and 
arising  mainly  from  priestcraft.  This 
mode  of  procedure  rendered  h^'m  an 
object  of  abhorrence  and  superstitious 
fear  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people, 
while  it  brought  down  upon  him  the 
execrations  and  the  vengeance  of  those 
who  perceived  that  'their  craft  was  en- 
dangered.' The  Hindus  seem  very 
suspicious  of  any  outspoken  word  of 
any  of  their  number  excepting  it  be 
abuse  of  the  religion  of  the  Lord 
.Jesus    Christ;     so  that   a     Hindu, 


who  may  fail  to  manifest  a  dear  ^ixit 
of  partisanship  is  charged  either  with 
having  become  a  Christian,  or  with 
being  in  a  fiiir  way  of  earning  that  un- 
envied  title.  The  news  of  the  attitude 
of  Lakshmee-Dhar  (the  young  man 
above  referred  to)  speedily  spread 
among  his  acquaintenoes,  and  reached 
his  home;  and  as  his  father  (a  very 
learned  man)  is  a  priest '  of  the  most 
straitest  sect '  of  the  Hindus,  domestic 
life  became  unbearable.  The  oiperi- 
ence  of  the  year  1870  was  to  him  worse 
than  being  put  to  death  outright,  bo 
that  he  was  many  times  tempted,  in 
his  own  heart,  to  bring  his  connection 
with  this  world  to  a  permanent  dose. 

HIS  PBOTEST  AGAINST  IDOLATBT. 

*<  When  the  annual  festival  of  1871 
arrived,  he  soon  found  again  the  old 
spot  where  those  he  now  deemed  hiB 
friends  and  protectors  were  assemUsd, 
as  usual,  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of 
Gk)d'slove.  He  had  been  educated  by 
his  father  to  be  a  pundit,  and  had 
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hteiD.  trained  for  a  priest,  asid  he  still 
bore  on  his  perscm  lAie  outward  indi- 
eations  of  13b  professioB  as  a  Snda 
priest  the  saored  Brahmuuoal  tiuead, 
the  saered  topknot,  and  the  marks  of 
the  ooloored  mixtme  on  his  forehead ; 
but  he  oame  regularly  day  after  day 
and  listened  to  the  preaching  and  read 
the  books  and  engaged  in  his  old  prac- 
tiee  of  demolishing,  by  qniet  bat  most 
effectiye  strokes,  the  system  of  God- 
dishonouring  oeremony  which  the 
masses  here  are  content  to  regard  as 
the  yehiele  that  shall  obtain  for  them 
the  bliss  of  final  emancipation.  The 
pandits  who  oame  around  were  embar- 
rassed and  enraged,  and  erery  species 
of  abuse,  which  the  Hindus  know  so 
well  how  to  coin,  was  heaped  upon 
him,  together  with  those  poisoned 
epithets  which  go  straight  to  the  heart 
of  the  Pharipaic  Hindu  priest. 

HIS  PKOGBESS  TOWA&DB  THB  T&UTU. 

''  The  mild  lasted  a  month,  and  the 
ezpmence  of  the  pundit  during  that 
time,  together  with  the  torture  of  do- 
mestib  life  during  thepreyious  year,  de- 
cided him  to  leaye  his  home  and  fomily 
and  to  remain  here  with  us.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  both  for  his  employ- 
ment and  support,  and  he  continued 
with  us  for  about  two  months.  During 
tiut  time  he  gave  a  couple  of  small 
hcoDze  idols  to  my  fellow-missionary, 
Mr.  Evans,  as  an  indication  that  he 
had  so  for  got  away  from  the  old  moor- 
ings. He  still,  however,  constantly 
afiftrmed  that  he  had  not  embraced  the 
Gh>spel,  but  was  a  follower  of  the 
deistic  philosophy  of  the  most  ancient 
form  of  Hinduism.  The  entire  ab- 
sence d  any  indication  of  an  attempt 
to  deceive,  together  with  his  apparent 
rsluetance  to  gobble  up  aU  at  once, 
without  due  investigation,  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel,  which  to  him  was  com- 
paratively new,  were  among  Ihe  ele- 


ments of  his  case  which  engaged  our 
interest  Ko  word  ever  passed  between 
him  and  us  whidi  showed  an  undue 
eagerness  either  on  our  part  to  make 
him  a  proselyte  or  on  his  to  become 
one;  though  efforts  were  repeatedly 
made  to  meet  his  inquiries,  and  to 
bring  him  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  the  Gospel  history,  and  with  its  dis- 
tinctive teachings.  Wefolt  sure  that 
he  was  on  the  right  tack,  and  were 
rather  disposed  to  leave  him,  as  a  man 
of  culture^  to  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind.  He  sat  here  with  me  four  hours 
a  day  for  about  two  months,  and  as  he 
was  engaged  in  helping  me  in  my 
work,  topics  continually  arose  which 
suggested  inquiry  or  remark  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matters  that  are  of  chief 
concern.  We  thought  it  best  that 
he  should  reside  among  his  fellow- 
country  people  in  the  city,  and  a  place 
was  accordingly  found  for  him. 

HE  SUITERS  PERSSCUTIOK. 

**  He  was  soon  discovered,  and  joined 
by  his  wife  and  several  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.  The  news  of 
this  new  step  of  his  excited  among  his 
acquaintances  the  determination  to 
attempt  to  effect  by  physical  force  and 
sustained  persecution  what  foul  lan- 
guage and  dishonour  had  failed  to 
accomplish.  On  many  occasions,  while 
sitting  here  with  me,  he  wept  from  the 
bodily  tortures  that  had  been  inflicted 
on  him  in  the  streets  of  this  city,  and 
told  me  that  he  seriously  thought  of 
abandoning  still  further  his  former 
associations,  as  well  as  his  present 
ones,  and  leading  the  life  of  a  beggar 
in  some  distant  part  of  the  country,  so 
that  no  one  might  know  him  and  n# 
one  care  to  inquire  as  to  his  antece- 
dents. His  departure  from  us  took 
place  soon  afterwards,  and  I  mm 
nothing  more  of  him  for  nearly  two 
years  and  a  half.    Many  times  durii^ 
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that  period  I  longed  to  see  him  if  only 
for  aa  hour  or  two;  for  of  all  the 
native  pnnditB  whom  I  haye  met 
with  he  is  the  only  one  I  haye  eyer 
found  whom  I  coneddered  to  be  worthy 
of  the  name.  At  the  time  he  left  us 
he  was  about  fiye-and-twenty  years  of 
age — a  young  man  of  steady  applica- 
tion to  all  the  old  learning  of  the 
Hindus,  of  maryellous  memory,  and 
great  attainment  Sanskrit  was  to 
him  a  mother-tongue,  he  spoke  it  with 
wondrous  fluency  and  power,  and  pre- 
ferred it,  as  a  yehide  of  oommunioa- 
tion,  to  the  yemacular  speech  of  these 
proyinoes.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
sciences,  philosophies,  and  religion  of 
the  Hindus  was  unique ;  and  I  looked 
esgerly  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
would  be  of  invaluable  service  to  me 
in  translation  and  other  book-work 
which  I  had  hoped  to  imdertake.  His 
departure  caused  me  much  disappoint- 
ment and  secret  grief,  and  I  haye 
many  times  gone  to  the  spot  on  which 
I  stood  when  he  left  me,  with  the 
view  of  cherishing  in  my  heart  the 
memory  of  the  time  when  I  stood  and 
watched  him  till  he  was  lost  to  view. 
I  Icved  him  as  a  student  only  can  love 
tiie  man  who  knows  how  to  teach  him, 
and  as  only  a  missionary  to  the  Hindus 
knows  how  to  love  a  Hindu  who  is 
persecuted  for  righteousness*  sake. 

UIB  RETURN  TO  ALLAHABAD. 

"  On  a  burning  hot  day,  the  18th  of 
August  last,  while  I  wati  busily  occu- 
pied in  my  study  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  a  man  came  in  and  announced 
the  name  of  '  Shree  Lakshmee-Dhar.' 
The  annoonoement  was  attended  with 
a  flash  of  joy  which  lean  never  forget, 
and  I  looked  up  and  found  him  stand- 
ing on  the  step  of  the  verandah.  I 
got  him  in  immediately ;  but  what  an 
object  he  looked ! — dirty,  weary,  foot- 
sore, swollen,  ill-clad|  and  coyered  with 


perspiration  and  dust  To  sea  him  la 
such  a  conditioa«Hsaoh  a  unique  mass 
of  anniTnilatftd  lore  as  I  knew  him  to 
represent!  awaikened  in  me  tho  most 
tender  sympathy.  I  asked  him  to  tsks 
a  seat— the  old  seat  he  had  oooopied 
in  former  years.  He  gave  a  shy  and 
lingering  glance  at  his  dirty  i^pear- 
ance,  then  at  the  chair,  and  then  at 
me,  and  asked  if  he  was  really  to  sit 
down !  He  had  walked  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  had  been 
on  the  road  nine  days,  eating  an 
drinking  as  best  he  might,  and  sleep- 
ing by  the  road  side.  'After  he  had 
rested  for  an  hour,  and  told  me  a  tele 
of  suflSaring  which  exceeded  every* 
thing  I  had  ever  heard  or  read,  I  told 
him  to  go  to  the  well  and  wash,  and 
asked  liim  whether  I  should  get  him 
anything  to  eat.  (The  question  was 
a  necessary  one,  but  I  had  never  put 
such  an  inquiry  to  a  Hindu  before; 
and  to  touch  the  food  of  a  Christian 
is  an  eoclesiastioal  crime  of  a  high 
order.)  He  was  too  weary  and  sore  to 
entertain  the  thought  of  eating,  but 
he  drank  eagerly  a  large  quanthy  of 
cold  water.  I  was,  of  course,  rejoiced 
to  find  that  he  was  willing  to  stay 
with  me,  and  that  without  any  re- 
ferenoe  to  terms,  and  I  at  onoe  pro- 
ceeded to  make  arrangements  for  his 
comfort.  We  fell  to  at  our  old  wodc 
on  that  day.  and  have  kept  steadily  at 
it  ever  since,  excepting  when  my  ab- 
sence from  the  station  on  eyangoliitic 
joumies  has  involved  a  oessation. 

THE  8T0RT  OF  HIS  ABSEITCB. 

**  Subsequently  to  his  leaving  me 
two  years  and  a  half  before,  the  whole 
family  had  removed  from  Beaans, 
where  th^  had  resided  for  some  twelys 
years,  to  a  place  in  Oude,  their  focner 
residence.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  alteration  of  his  attitude  in  re* 
ferenco  to  the  religion  of  his  aaoeston, 
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his  father  had  utterly  discarded  and 
dim'nhfliited  him ;  it  seems,  in  fact^  to 
have  brought  about  a  revolution  in 
their  domestic  oirole,  so  that  some  of 
the  members  of  the  family  continued 
with  the  fiiither,  and  others  went 
with  him — ^the  eldest  son.  Among 
those  who  sided  with  him  was  a 
brother,  a  few  years  younger  than 
Lakshmee-Dhar.  This  brother  our 
young  pundit  loved  more  than  any  of 
his  other  relatives,  and,  indeed,  more 
than  anyone  else  in  existence.  They 
had  been  the  companions  of  each 
other's  youthful  joys,  and  constant 
associates  in  the  pursuits  of  learning, 
since  youth  had  passed  away.  His 
opinion  of  this  brother's  character  and 
abilities  and  learning  was  such  that 
he  loved  him  almost  to  idolatry ;  in 
all  questions  of  learning  and  of  opinion 
he  defiarred  to  him,  and  held  him  to 
be  indisputably  his  own  superior. 

THE  BB0THEB*8  FATE. 

**  One  of  the  bitterest  trials  he  had  had 
to  endure  during  the  interval  of  his 
absence  from  Allahabad  was  that  this 
brother  had  been  foully  murdered. 
As  the  younger  brother  was,  equally 
with  the  elder,  an  earnest  lover  of 
truth,  and  consequently  dissatisfied 
with  the  religious  system  in  which 
they  had  been  brought  up,  and  of 
which  they  were  priests,  the  ire  of 
their  father  and  of  the  circle  of  their 
acquaintances  was  directed  equally 
against  them  both.  The  plan  for  the 
dark  deed  was  concocted  partly  by  the 
Brahmin  priests  of  this  place,  and 
partly  by  those  of  Benares,  and  the 
secret  was  well  kept,  for  it  was  kept 
by  eodeaiastics.  In  the  dark  night 
the  young  man  was  deooyed  into  a 
wood  not  far  from  their  home,  and 
there  he  was  first  knocked  down,  and 
then  trampled  upon  and  pinched  and 
pulled  in  all  parts  of  his  body,  till  he 


became  insensible.  The  futher  felt  no 
interest  in  seeking  to  interpose;  had 
he  done  so,  even  for  his  own  child,  he 
would  have  been  charged  with  the 
crime  of  '  becoming  a  Christian,'  and 
might  have  shared  some  similar  iaJbd : 
rather,  he  joined  in  the  general  perse- 
cution of  his  sons  as  a  religious  duty, 
and  is  believed  by  the  pundit  to  have 
been,  if  not  an  accomplice,  yet,  a  con- 
senting party  to  the  deed.  Lakshmee- 
Dhar  was  at  that  time  with  us  in 
Allahabad,  and,  finding  that  he  did 
not  hear  from  his  brother,  he  felt  un- 
comfortable, and  went  to  Benares  to 
look  for  him.  When  he  discovered 
his  brother,  he  found  that  he  was 
blind !  The  trampling  and  other  tor- 
tures to  which  he  had  been  subjected 
had  so  caused  his  face  and  his  whole 
body  to  swell,  that  he  could  not  see, 
hut  feU  abotU  for  his  brother.  It  waa 
about  this  time  that  the  father  and 
his  household  removed  to  Oude;  and 
as  the  other  branch  of  the  family  who 
had  identified  themselves  with  the 
eldest  son  had  no  reason  for  remaining 
in  Benares,  but  rather  very  good  rea- 
sons for  removing  thence,  they  went 
to  the  former  residence  of  the  family 
and  resided  in  a  part  of  the  estate 
some  few  miles  distant  from  that  oo- 
cupied  by  the  father.  The  brother, 
however,  was  very  ill ;  his  body  was 
fearfully  swollen,  and  some  of  his 
ribs  were  broken,  and  he  discharged 
large  quantities  of  blood.  He  waa 
taken  to  various  hospitals  on  the 
journey,  but  everything  that  was 
given  him  seemed  to  make  him  worse. 
At  last,  after  an  interval  of  about 
four  months  of  ceaseless  and  awful 
agony,  he  sank  away.  He  had  but  one 
mourner,  his  brother ;  and  he  mourns 
for  him  still  with'  a  heart  whose  pas- 
sionate admiration  and  love  for  him 
sees  in  everything  something  that 
reminds  him  of  his  murdered  brother. 
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but  finds  nothing  that  oan  supply  the 
lack  of  him.  When  I  ask  him  as  to 
the  religions  attitade  of  his  brother, 
and  what  is  his  hope  ccmceming  him, 
he  says  that,  although  he  had  not 
(tiiat  he  is  aware  of)  folly  embraced 
the  Lord  Jesus  Ohnst  as  his  Sayiour, 


still  he  had  been  weking  Him;  and 
that  he  oan  haye  no  doubt  that  he  has 
found  merey.  It  was  because  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  £uth  of  his  ances- 
tors and  was  seeking  GSirist,  that  he 
was  put  to  deaili. 


(To  he  continued  J 


Preaching  to  the  Heathen. 

{Canduded  from  page  162.) 

THE  Bey.  A.  Williams  continues  his  account  of  the  labours  of  Anundo 
Duffadar,  as  follows : — 


A  RAILWAY  TSIP. 

*'  One  trip  was  taken,  in  the  month 
of  September,  along  the  line  of  the 
East  Indian  Bailway.  There  are  many 
educated  young  men  employed  on  the 
railway  as  clerks,  stationmasters,  ftc., 
and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  yisit 
them  and  preach  to  them  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation.  I  give  a  few 
extracts  from  Anundo's  joiumal : — 

<' '  27th.^We  left  Kurhurbally  and 
reached  Muddapur  at  1  p.m.  At  the 
station  we  met  an  intelligent  Hindu, 
who  took  us  to  his  lodgings,  gave  us 
a  comfortable  room  for  our  refresh- 
ment, treated  us  kindly  and  gaye  us 
food.  He  was  then  too  busy  to  attend 
to  us  farther.  In  the  eyening  he  and 
some  others  sat  with  us  and  gladly 
conversed  on  religions  subjects. 

SOME  BRAHiaSTS. 

"  '  29th.— We  went  to  Jamalpur  and 
met  the  leader  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj, 
who  was  yery  glad  to  see  us.  When 
we  pit>posed  to  have  a  meeting  for 
religious  oonyersation,  he  gladly 
agreed,  and  began  to  make  arrange- 
ment by  circular.  Ohunder  Babu  and 
Gogon  Babu  (friends  who  were  with 


our  brother)  stayed  with  him*  In  the 
meantime,  I  went  to  the  Basaar  of 
Jamalpur,  where  I  began  to  speak. 
One  afber  another,  many  Bengali 
Babus  gathered  there,  and  I  preached 
to  them.  All  heard  with  much  atten- 
tion, except  one,  who  bitterly  opposed 
me,  and  asked  me  to  proye  the 
Divinity  of  CQirist  ....  TI&eA  I 
returned  to  the  plaoe  where  our  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held.  I  found  that  the 
Babu  had  procured  a  nice  room  for  the 
meeting.  Some  ten  or  twelve  edu- 
cated men  were  seated  on  the  ground, 
Bengali  foshion,  with  the  preacher  a 
little  apart.  Ohunder  Babu  was 
addressing  them,  and  they  wwt 
hearing  with  much  attention.  When 
he  finished  his  address  we  began  te 
converBO  with  them  on  reiigums  sub- 
jects. They  raised  some  argomenti* 
not  for  vain  discussion,  but  as  earnest 
inquirers.  In  this  manner  we  spent 
about  three  hours  with  much  joy. 
At  the  dose,  some  of  them  mentioned 
that  our  visit  had  done  thmn  mush 
good,  for  they  had  had  the  oppor* 
tonity  of  eompaiing  Bcahmoism  with 
Ohristianity. 
*<  <  5th  October.— In] jthe  mcniiaf 
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two  educated  Babtu  came  to  our 
lodging.  In  the  conne  of  conyena- 
tion  I  aaked  them  what  their  religions 
TiewB  were.  One  of  them,  said  that 
he  had  no  faith  in  any  religion. 
When  we  seriously  showed  him  hia 
miserable  condition,  he  said  that  he 
eoold  not  belisTe  in  Hindoism  or 
Brahmoism  as  the  true  religion^  bat 
he  wished  to  inquire  about  Qhris* 
tianity,  and  bought  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  from  us.  Lastly,  he  mentioned 
that  hewasTsry  much  pleased  with 
our  Tisit' 


*' These  incidents  are  Tery  sug- 
gestiTe.  They  illustrate  some  features 
oi  Indian  life,  which  are  Tery  promi- 
nent just  now.   1 .  In  very  many  places 


Hindus  are  found  rsady  and  willing  to 
entertain  the  Christian  preacher,  and 
not  to  treat  him  with  scorn,  as  waa 
Tery  recently  the  custom.  2.  Bands  of 
men  axe  found  in  every  town  where 
Suropean  influence  is  strongly  felt, 
who  meet  to  discuss  religious  ques- 
tions, to  read  the  Bibls,  and  to  pray  for 
higher  light.  These,  I.find,  are  most 
ready  to  reoeiye  the  Christian  preaeher 
if  they  are  approached  in  a  kind  and 
sympathising  manner.  S.  The  case 
of  that  yo?mg  man  who  beUeyed  in 
no  religion  is  very  common.  Frngliah 
education  camses  men  to  giye  up 
Hindnism;  Brahmoism  is  then  em- 
hnused,  but  it  fiuls  to  satisfy,  and 
hundreds  are  eyerywhere  crying,. 
'  Who  will  show  us  any  good? '  " 


T 


A  Deathbed  in  Rome. 

HE  Bey.  James  Wall  has  forwarded  to  us  the  following  touching 
extraot  from  his  diary : — 


"  Early  in  the  spring  the  brother  of 
one  of  our  members  fell  ill,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  his  recovery.  The  family 
belonged  to  what  we  call  the  Catholic 
party.  The  aged  father,  formerly 
doctor  under  the  Pope,  is  now  in  retire- 
ment on  a  pension  from  the  Vatican. 

His  brother  was  Bishop  of  N . 

The  eldest  son,  in  whose  hands  are  the 
affairs  of  the  family,  is  a  priest.  The 
other  members  of  the  fiunily  are  still 
believers  in  the  Church  of  Borne,  with 
the  exception  of  this  sick  one,  who  had 
become  a  sceptic ;  and  his  only  son,  a 
young  man  of  twenty,  who  is  not  at 
all  prejudiced  against  tiie  Gospel. 
Thus,  in  this  family,  as  in  the  city, 
and  indeed  in  [aU  Italy,  the  Papid, 
seeptica],  and  Christian  principles  find 


members  in  close  proximity.  The 
Christian  brother  waa  instructed  to 
avoid  controversyy  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  kind  service,  and  of 
presenting  Christ  as  the  Saviour  ready 
to  forgive  and  fill  the  soul  with  salva- 
tion. This  silent  ministry  was  con- 
tinued with  prayer  for  Bome  months 
without  any  very  positive  sign  of 
progress,  until  the  sick  one  read  a  tract 
left  on  his  bed— 'La  Coltre  BibHca' 
—when  the  simple  truth  it  contained 
was  sent  to  his  heart.  The  Lord's 
time  to   answer   prayer  had   come. 

THE  MIBSIOVA&T'a  yiSIT. 

*'  Shortly  after  I  was  mvited  to  visit 
him.  On  entering  the  room  I  saw  the 
Bick  one  bolstered  high,  pale,  reduced, 
and  seemingly  not  tta  from  the  mortal 
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confine.  His  large  eyes  fall  of  pain- 
ful solioitode,  seemed  to  expand  as  he 
made  an  effort  to  smile  a  welcome,  and 
raised  his  hand  to  salute  me.  My 
step  quickened,  but  suddenly  arrested 
itself  as  I  peroeiYed,  to  my  utter 
surprise,  a  tall  priest  standing  in 
another  part  of  the  room.  To  the 
latter  I  offered  my  hand,  as  I  said  *  a 
thousand  questions  which  divide  us  in 
the  noise  of  life  should  not  be  allowed 
to  intrude  i^n  its  closing  scene.'  He 
seemed  to  accept  the  truce,  and  I  sat 
by  the  sufferer  I  had  come  to  see, 
who  slowly  told  me  how  the  sins  of  his 
youth  were  now  poison  in  his  blood, 
and  consuming  fire  in  his  bones  ;  and 
how,  as  vice  had  destroyed  his  body, 
the  error,  superstitions  and  hypocrisy 
of  Rome  had  wasted  his  soul,  and  left 
him  in  the  world  without  faith  in 
natural  or  reyealed  religion.  Then 
how  he  had  seen  his  brother  changed 
through  embracing  the  Gospel,  and 
at  last  been  led  step  by  step  to  trust  in 
Jesus  as  his  Saviour,  without  knowing 
precisely  why  such  as  he  should  be 
thus  blessed.  While  listening  to  him 
speaking  of  his  past  in  sin,  and  of  the 
grace  of  Christ,  one  seemed  to  see  the 
Good  Samaritan  lifting  the  wounded 
one  from  the  wayeide,  while  the  priest, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  listened 
like  one  under  arrest.  What  a  contrast ! 


and  yet  they  were  brothers.  Seeing 
the  man  to  be  a  subject  of  divine 
grace,  I  had  to  explain  the  way  of  God 
more  fuUy,  telling  him  how  CQirist,  in 
consequence  of  His  accepted  sacrifice 
is  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  and  how,  since  he  already 
trusted  Jesus,  it  was  his  unspeakable 
privilege  to  sit  there  with  Him  in 
celestial  safety  and  repose.  He  seemed 
to  take  each  word  for  its  precise  value, 
and  looked  round  upon  the  other 
members  of  the  family  present,  as  if 
to  inquire  if  they  did  the  same.  Before 
I  left  he  desired  me  to  pray.  While 
doing  so,  I  was  startled  to  hear  him 
cry,  '  Augusto,  Augusto  I '  The  priest 
had  not  knelt  in  prayer  with  us,  but 
had  left  the  room.  Now,  however,  he 
returned  and  joined  us.  All  felt  it 
was  a  solemn  time,  and  the  whole 
family  seemed  to  be  touched.  The 
aged  father,  the  women,  the  brothers 
sobbed  aloud.  From  that  time  I 
visited  him  until  he  died  triumphant 
in  Christ.  The  priest  left  the  house 
at  the  time  of  the  f uneraL  A  thousand 
persons  gathered  round  the  door  to  see 
the  body  borne  away.  A  friend  of  the 
deceased,  an  officer  in  the  Italian 
army,  who  had  witnessed  his  conver- 
sion, came  in  full  imiform,  and  some 
hundreds  listened  to  an  address  at  the 
grave." 


African  Notes. 

■  ilROM  the  letters  of  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Fuller  we  extract  a  few  encouraging 
-^  facts  relative  to  the  work  in  which  he  is  zealously  engaged.  The  first 
relates  to  an  old  chief  who  has  for  some  time  attended  his  meetings  : — 


<  *  The  chief  of  whom  I  wrote  in  my 
last  continues  to  attend  regularly,  and 
a  week  ago  he  asked  my  wife  to  give 
his  wife  a  garment  to  cover  her  naked 
body.     In  conversing  with  him  the 


other  day,  he  said,  'But  you  never 
talk  those  things  before  as  you  do  now, 
I  think  yoH  leam  more  since  you  go 
for  England.'  I  told  him  the  diffsr- 
ence  is  simply  this ;  that  before,  he  had 
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no  ear  to  hear,  that  all  passed  him  by 
as  an  idle  tale,  but  now  Qod  has  been 
pleased  to  open  his  ear ;  hence  the  dif- 
ference between  now  and  then.    He  is 


a  yery  old  man,  so  let  us  hope  that  his 
poor  soul  may  be  ^sared  even  in  the 
eleventh  hour." 


We  have  next  the  happy  death  of  a  candidate  for  chuich  feUowship  :< 


"  In  my  last,  I  told  you  that  we  ex- 
pected  soon  to  haye  a  baptism.  An 
old  woman,  one  of  the  candidates,  took 
ill  a  day  or  two  after,  and  to-day  she 
breathed  her  last,  but,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  in  the  i>erfect  assurance  of  a  re- 
surrection in  Ohrist  Jesus.  It  did  our 
hearts  good  to  see  and  hear  her  all 
through,  with  such  patient  calm  and 
trust  in  Jesus.  It  was  Sunday  when 
we  told  her  of  our  fears,  to  which  she 
replied  that  she  had  no  wish  of  her 
own,  but  was  waiting  with  implicit 
trust  on  her  Heayenly  Father.  When 
my  dear  wife  asked  her  if  she  felt 
happy,  she  answered  'quite  happy,' 
for  she  belieyed  that  Ohrist  had  par- 
doned all  her  sins.  I  saw  her  on  the 
Monday,  and  asked  her  if  she  was 
afraid  of  death.  '  No,'  she  said,  *  for  I 
know  in  whom  I  haye  believed.'  After 
begging  us  to  see  that  she  be  buried 
as  a  Chnstian,  she  said, '  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  been  baptized,  but  neyer 


mind,  it  is  all  right,  I  am  satisfied, 
and  can  now  wait  in  peace  tiU  the 
Master  calls.*  When  I  got  there  to-day 
she  tried  to  speak  but  could  not,  but 
to  all  my  questions  she  answez^dd  with 
her  head.  On  leaving  her,  I  shook 
her  hands,  telling  her  that  we  shall 
meet  again,  to  which  she  nodded, 
while  her  eyes  brightened  with  a  quiet 
joy  ;  and  a  few  hours  after,  her  spirit 
took  its  flight  to  join  the  Church  tri- 
umphant. So  that,  within  this  month, 
three  precious  souls  haye  been  ga- 
thered to  our  Father,  from  this  dark 
and  benighted  people. 

'*  You  win  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
we  hope  to  baptize  two  persons  on 
Sunday  next,  and  that  to  our  inquirers' 
class  we  haye  had  some  addition ;  the 
congregation  keeps  up,  and  the  school 
better  than  ever.  Our  Sabbath-school 
seems  to  gain  in  interest,  and  things 
look  encouraging.  Thus  we  haye  cause 
to  be  grateM." 


In  his  letter  of  the  3l8t  March,  Mr.  Fuller  continues  to  speak  of  the 
Divine  blessing  on  hia  work  ;  and  also  gives  a  painful  instance  of  the 
cruelties  of  paganism : — 


'*  Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  baptized 
two  young  men  down  at  Bethel  Station, 
who  I  trust  have  been  faithfully  led 
to  see  their  need  of  a  Saviour  and 
accepted  Him.  Here  too,  I  am  haviug 
additions  to  the  inquirers'  class,  and 
chiefly  amongst  the  young ;  I  have  also 
been  much  encouraged  in  the  regular 
attendance  of  some  of  the  influential 
men  of  the  town.  One  especially,  I 
believe,  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  He  has  two  wives,  and  but 
for  the  struggle  of  parting  with  one, 
or  making  a  choice  of  one,  I  believe 


he  would  long  ago  have  avowed  hia 
love  to  Ohrist.  Up  to  the  present,  as 
he  expresses  it,  *  he  cannot  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  turn  off  one;  that  he  feels 
he  owes  them  a  duty;  and  until  he  can 
see  his  way  clear,  does  not  think  it  right 
to  cast  either  upon  the  mercy  of  his 
country,  the  peculiarities  of  which  are 
different  from  other  places.' 

GBUELTY  OF  HEATHENISM. 

< '  When  I  was  in  Englandi  I  remem- 
ber at  a  meeting  I  spoke  of  the  horrid 
evil  of  burying  infants  with  the  dead 
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mother,  and  some  of  our  Mends  oould 
scarcely  believe  that  a  people  could  he 
so  degraded.  One  case  has  just  come 
under  our  notice,  which  I  will  here 
relate.  Aboiit  a  fortnight  ago  a  poor 
woman  died  some  hours  after  she  had 
given  birth  to  a  little  boy  ;  we  heard 
of  it,  and  my  wife,  knowing  the  people, 
started  off  in  a  burning  sun.  'When  she 
got  to  the  place  she  did  not  go  into 
the  hut  where  the  dead  was,  but,  on 
inquiring,  they  told  her  that  the  child 
was  premature,  so  she  returned,  be- 
lieving them;  but  this  was  only  to 
prevent  her  from  taking  the  child,  as 
they  believe  such  children  are  attended 
with  evils.  She  had  not  been  home 
many  minutes  before  she  heard  that 
the  child  was  alive  and  was  about 
being  buried  with  his  mother.  She  re- 
turned in  all  haste;  this  time  she  went 
straight  into  the  hut,  which  was  filled 
with  women,  and  to  her  horror  there 
was  the  little  babe  lying  on  the  coffin^ 
alive,  only  waiting  the  grave.  She  took 
it  off  the  coffin  and  left  the  place, 
grieved  to  think  that  among  so  many 
women  there  was  not  found  one  with 
a  mother's  feeling  to  take  pity  on  the 
poor  innocent  creature.  So  dark  are 
the  poor  people,  that  we  heard  after- 
wards that  they  quarrelled  amongst 
themselves,  some  wanting  to  know 
why  they  did  not  put  it  in  before  my 
wife  got  it.  But  owing  to  the  neglect, 
exposure,  and  ill-usage,  the  little 
thing  lived  only  a  few  days,  and  died* 
These  are  some  of  the  scenes  of  a 
heathen  land ;  and  need  we  be  slack 
in  our  efforts  till  these  cruelties  shall 
have  passed  away  P  Nay!  we  can  only 
labour,  hope,  and  pray  that  it  may 
not  be  long  before  the  midnight  dark- 
ness shall  give  way  to  the  light  of  the 
gospel  of  OhxiaL 

AR  JSQjymEk  OPPOSED. 

"Another  encouraging  feature  at 


present  is  the  increased  attendaaoe  at 
the  week  evening  meetingB,  and  tiie 
xnaiked  attention  with  which  they 
listen  to  the  simple  statement  delivered 
on  such  occasions;  and  as  we  are  going 
through  the  Old  Testament,  the  special 
dealings  of  God  with  His  people  of  old 
seemed  to  take  hold  on  them,  and  thus 
I  believe  wehave  the  Master's  presence. 
But  these  apparent  blessings  are  not 
without  their  trials,  and  some  of  our 
young  people  are  being  called  to  pass 
through  them.  A  young  man  named 
Moko,  a  month  ago  applied  to  join  the 
inquirers'  class;  he  was  received,  and 
the  first  evening  he  came  in  amongst 
us,  we  had  just  finished  talking  with 
him,  hearing  from  him  his  statement 
as  to  what  led  him  to  take  this  step, 
when  we  heard  a  loud  rap  at  the 
door,  followed  by  another  at  the 
window  of  our  little  place,  which,  being 
old,  soon  opened.  It  was  the  brother  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  mother  on  the 
other,  each  storming  and  demanding 
the  lad  to  come  out.  Seeing  he  did  not 
heed  them,  they  jumped  through  the 
window  in  wild  rage,  declaring  they 
would  not  allow  him  to  '  Ko  Madiba 
ma  Loba '  (Fall  in  Qod.  water)  as  they 
caU  it,  80  long  as  they  Hved.  We  tried 
to  reason  with  them  so  as  to  pacify 
them,  but  it  only  roused  their  tempers; 
so  we  left  them  to  vent  all  their  feel- 
ings, which  ended  with  aU  the  impre- 
cations they  could  think  of  on  me  ; 
vowing  that  if  ever  I  attempted  to 
baptize  the  lad  they  would  strangle 
me  in  the  water.  After  they  had  finished 
I  calmly  told  them  that  the  lad  was 
not  a  fit  subject  for  such  an  ordinaaoe 
yet,  but  should  ever  he  feel  himself  fit 
for  it,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  suffiair 
anything  they  chose,  and  should  be 
ready  to  baptize  him.  This  made 
them  roar  the  more.  They  stamped 
and  banged  the  desk,  and  I  thought 
they      would      break       eveiything 
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^WD,  80  much  so  that  tkere  was 
no  going  on  with  the  meeting ;  and 
•eeing  the  mob  gathering  xoond 
the  hotue,  I  thought  the  beat  thing 
traa  to  dose  with  prayer.  Aa  Boon 
aa  I  said,  'Let  us  pray,'  all  bent, 
and  there  was  a  dead  silence  wlule  I 
pleaded  for  them ;  for  the  lad,  that 
strength  and  fortitude  might  be  granted 


to  him,  and  for  the  land  in  general  It 
was  a  aolenm  moment,  and  I  beliere 
it  did  good.  Since  then  the  lad  ia 
regular  at  ths  services,  and  two  Sun- 
days now  another  of  the  fiunily  ia  at  the 
meetings,  and  this  has  also  led  another 
to  come  forward ;  and  we  can  but  hope 
that  much  good  will  come  from  this." 


Home  Proceedings. 

As  usual,  during  this  period  of  the  year,  not  many  missionary  meetings  are 
held.  The  following  is  the  list  of  those  which  have  been  held  from  July  5  to 
August  21. 

FLAOBS. 

Tring  .... 

Stroud  district     . 
Wootton-under-Edge 
Great  Leighs 
Siokmansworth   • 
St.  Albans 

Ireland         .        .        •        . 
Parkend  and  Yorkley  district 
Bilston  district     .        •        . 


BEPtTTATIOKB. 

Bey.  B.  Smith. 

Eey.  F.  D.  Waldock. 

Eey.  P.  D.  Waldock. 

Beyds.  T.  Eyans  and  B.  Smilh. 

Bey.  B.  Smith. 

Beyds.  E.  D.  Waldock  and  B.  Smith. 

Bey.  B.  Smith. 

Bey.  F.  D.  Waldock. 

Bey.  John  Sale. 


Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  missionary  brethren  who,  during  this  summer- 


time, haye  been  engaged  in  this  work.  The  pressure  upon  them  is  all  the 
greater  from  the  fact  that,  unfortunately,  so  many  of  our  dear  brethren  are  in 
ill-health. 

THE  HUl'lTANY  MISSION. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  a  yery  interesting  deryice  was  held  at  Hengoed,  near 
Cardiff,  in  South  Wales.  It  was  the  ordination  of  our  young  missionary 
brother,  the  Bey.  Alfred  Jenkins,  of  MorlaLx,  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
This  seryice  was  rendered  specially  desirable  on  two  accounts ;  first,  that  it 
fjEkUs  in  with  the  sympathies  and  yiews  of  our  Welsh  friends,  among  whom  the 
ancient  seryice  of  ordination  is  obseryed  yery  generally ;  and  second,  that  such 
a  seryice  is  useful  in  giying  status  to  Protestant  missionaries  in  France.  We 
sxe  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the  kindly  offices  of  the  **  Consistoire  "  of 
the  National  Protestant  Church  at  Brest,  whose  President,  the  Bey.  Mr. 
Chabal,  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  true  friend  both  to  the  mission  and  its 
agents.  The  **  Consistoire  '*  recognises  our  *  *  ordination,"  and  by  means  of  it  Mr. 
Jenkins  enters  into  a  recognised  official  position. 

Hengoed  is  a  yillage  full  of  happy  traditions  of  the  Jenkins  family.  For 
more  than  forty  years  the  Bey.  Dr.  Jenkins,  grandfather  of  our  young  mission- 
ary,  exerciBed  a  singularly  useful  ministry.  He  was  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  a  yoluminous  writer  on  theology,  whilst  his  remarkable  force  of  character 
made  him  a  tower  of  strength  in  his  neighbourhood  and  almost  throughout 
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the  principality.  From  Hengoed,  fhe  Bey.  John  JenkinB,  our  late  misaionary, 
went  to  Morlaix  in  1834.  The  miasion,  at  that  time,  was  a  Wekh  entefptiae,  and, 
now  that  it  is  closely  nnited  with  oar  Society,  our  brethren  in  Wales  are  still 
specially  interested  in  it.  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jenkins  is  an  aotiye  leader  in  the 
church  of  which  his  fiitther  was  so  long  the  pastor.  Nothing,  therefore,  oonM 
be  more  fitting  than  that  the  grandson  should  be  set  apart,  on  that  spot,  to  the 
sacred  work  to  which  his  predecessors  had  devoted  themselves.  Much  warm- 
hearted sympathy  was  shown  by  the  neighbouring  churches,  and  the  services 
of  the  day  were  well  attended. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  ordination  service  proper  was  held.  The  Bev.  Clement 
BaHhache  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Mission,  and  described 
the  field  of  labour  to  which  the  missionary  is  devoting  himself.  This  was 
accompanied  with  a  few  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement.  Dr.  Price,  of 
Aberdare,  then  put  the  usual  questions,  which  were  answered  by  Mr.  Jenkins 
in  a  remarkably  satisfactory  manner.  The  ordination  prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Bev.  N.  Thomas,  of  Cardiff,  and  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Pontypool 
joined  with  him  in  the  solemnity  of  laying  on  of  hands.  Dr.  Thomas  closed  the 
service  by  an  earnest,  faithful,  and  warm-hearted  address  to  the  missionary.  A 
large  number  of  friends  sat  down  to  tea,  and  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Price,  of 
Aberdare,  preached  to  a  crowded  congregation.  The  feeling  expressed  on  all 
hands  was  one  of  great  thankfulness  and  hope. 

•  The  Bev.  Clement  Bailhache  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  Norway.    His 
report  will  be  furnished  to  our  readers  in  due  time. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  the  arraiigements  for  the  meetings  at  the 
Autumnal  Session  of  the  Baptist  Union,  so  far  as  they  are  fixed.  At  the  Con- 
ference, on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  October  6th,  the  Bevs.  Dr.  Wenger  and  J. 
Trafford,  M. A.,  will  read  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  the  work  of  God  in 
India.  At  the  Public  Meeting  in  the  evening  the  following  are  the  spiBakers 
engaged  :~The  Bevs.  J.  Sale  and  L.  0.  Skrefarud,  of  India,  the  Bev.  E.  G. 
Gange,  of  Bristol,  and  the  Bev.  W.  T.  Bosevear,  of  Coventry.  The  usual 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Committee  will  take  place  on  the  evening  previous. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  preeetUed  to  the  foihtoinp  Jriende  ;— 

Uiaiionary  Workixig  Party,  Hastings,  per  Mias  Barker,  for  a  case  of  Olothtng,  for  Mr,  Q.  W,  Th^ms^, 
Africa. 
Mr.  Child,  for  a  parcel  of  If  agaiiiies. 

I^riends  at  Walthamstow,  per  Mn.  Hooper,  jun.,  for  a  paroel  of  Clothing,  for  Ur,  FtUler,  Africa. 
Baptist  Tract  Society,  for  Books  and  Tracts  for  Mr.  Gamble,  TVinidad. 


SabBcriptions  and  Donations  in  aid  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  will  be 
thankfully  reoeived  by  Joseph  Tritton,  Eaq.,  Treasorer  ;  by  Edward  Bean  XTndeAiU. 
LLJ).,  Secretary,  at  the  Mission  House,  Castle  Street,  Holbom,  Lokdon.  Contributions 
can  also  be  paid  in  at  Meesrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  TweUs  and  Co.'8, 6i,  Iiombarf 
Street,  to  the  account  of  the  Treasurer. 
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|0|n  Chamberlain. 

By  xgE  Rkv.  C.  B.  Lewis,  of  Calcutta, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"VTGTHING  has  been  said  hitherto  concerning  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
AJi  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  countrymen.  Like  the 
Apostle  Paul,  he  felt  himself  to  be  "  a  debtor "  to  all  classes 
of  mankind,  and  was  ever  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  as  many  as 
he  could  induce  to  listen  to  him.  At  Cutwa  he  rarely  saw  an 
Englishman.  Here  and  there  in  the  districts  around,  however,  there 
might  be  found  a  silk  filature  or  an  indigo  factory,  usually  under 
European  management,  and,  while  accepting  occasional  kindly 
hospitality  from  his  coimtrymen  at  such  places,  the  missionary  never 
failed  to  do  what  he  could  to  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  the 
truth  they  had  too  commonly  allowed  themselves  to  forget.  At  this 
very  time  there  were  a  few  truly  pious  men  to  be  met  with  in  such 
circumstances,  but  the  moral  condition  of  the  greater  number  was 
very  deplorable.  "  It  is,"  wrote  Mr.  Chamberlain,  *'  most  melancholy 
to  reflect  on  the  state  of  Europeans  in  general  in  this  countiy,  and 
especially  of  those  at  the  factories  scattered  around.  They  indulge  in 
every  vice,  and  are  more  irreligious  than  the  heatheir.  Many  of  them 
have  so  obliterated  the  idea  of  the  Sabbath  from  their  minds  that  they 
scarcely  even  know  when  it  is."  His  endeavours  to  do  good  to  such 
distant  neighbours  wero,  he  had  some  reason  to  hope,  not  wholly 
fruitless. 

Bat  in  the  cantonments  at  Berhampore,  a  class  of  Europeans  more 
numerous,  and  generally  far  more  ready  to  welcome  Christian  in- 
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fiuences,  was  to  be  found.  Their  distance  from  Cutwa  was  more  than 
forty  miles ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  felt  much  interest  in  these  men, 
and  when,  in  January,  1808,  a  poor  Irish  deserter  firom  the  22nd 
regiment  came  to  his  bungalow  to  surrender  himself,  in  helpless  des- 
titution, his  sympathies  for  such  poor  ignorant  men  -were  painfully 
excited.  "  Nearly  all  of  them,"  he  said,  "  left  home  when  very  young, 
and  were  runaways  from  their  fathers  or  masters.  Most  of  them  had 
learoed  to  read  and  write  after  reaching  India,  and  scarcely  one  had 
r9Qeive4  any  rioligious  education.''  He  felt  ^t  he  could  j^adly 
undergo  any  labour  for  their  spiritual  benefit. 

In  the  days  written  of,  very  few  chaplains  were  attached  to  the 
British  troops  in  India.  Berhampore,  however,  had  one  who  was 
numbered  by  evangelical  members  of  the  Church  of  England  amongst 
themselves.^  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  met  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Parsons, 
at  Serampore,  and,  in  June,  1808,  when  he  visited  Berhampore,  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  call  upon  him.  He  also  attended  some  of  his 
more  private  meetings  with  several  seriously-disposed  soldiers ;  but 
he  could  not  refirain  from  attempts  to  do  gopd  to  them  himself.  Some 
of  them  urged  him  to  preach,  and  his  earnest  exhortation  firom 
Malachi  iii  16-18,  evidently  reached  their  hearts  and  appeared  to 
them  to  contrast  very  favourably  with  the  tame  expositions  they  were 
accustomed  to  hear  from  Mr.  Parsons.  "  They  wanted,"  they  said,  "  a 
Boanerges — one  who  would  cry  aloud  and  not  spare  to  show  them 
their  sins."    As  to  the  mjsfsiQm^j  ha  was  so  pleased  with  their 

*  The  inflnenoe  of  Mr.  Chatles  Qftant  in  the  Boavd  of  Direotors  had  led  to 
fliA  ineveaae  of  the  eenleejaetioal  Establiehaneni  in  India;  and  the  Benr,  Ohwles 
SimeffP,  of  Oambridge,  co-»opevated  with  him,  by  the  eeleetien  of  j^aqs  young 
iietgyj^im  $b  ohap^l^-  In  |fay,  ^806,  the  Sev.  Henry  lil^y?^  $]ariTe4  in 
Bf^ngal^  an(l|  durinj^  the  Qve  montha  he  ^mained  in  the  vicinity  of  CaloutU. 
ms  preaohmg  attracted  great  attention.  The  truths  he  maintained  were  regardea 
wm  intense  dislike  hf  moat  of  the  elder  ohaplaiiw,  anl  Ukuy  did  aoiflaramv  te 
•Mail  them  ia  their  iiSQour«es  ia  no  measured  Ustn^  lo  thab  tbf  PiMigaasf 
Phm^  heofupaa  th^  soena  of  an  ezmtiag  oon^ct.    Xn  /S^pteniher,  two  mon 


lieaaye,  <' we  (mad  muek  eopoailion  on  foot  ag^intttilMidoolrineiof  ft»(lMi)< 
ttised f^efly  by  tl^e pfefc^g c^ :Hr.  Madfn;  I6r  ti^itib Mr.  firowi^ aadMrr 
^umiaAfm  }^Ye  ^e^  peapng  ^  fi^tbf^l  teetimony  for  Jppe  tl^ese  several  yean, 
y^t  ^t  was  considered  ov  the  generality  as  their  w^y  and  iheir  opmi^,  and  as 
iomething  which  no  Doay  else  believed.  But  when  another  chapIaiA  o$nie  Ijptlk 
testify^i^'  the  saiae  thins,  an  alina  was  exoited ;  aad  saven  eiis|itaiot  h«n§» 
fiPiil  ntmm  ^axises,  at  the  Presidetiey,  they  preached  agaiast  t)^s  Aootfimi  MM 
'  ijb^  mft^gBdpp^  of  it  as  f^iiatics*  4;a  This  roused  tli^  atteuti^  ^  f^ 
n  to  tae  gamsQ^,  who  inquired  what  these  things  oou}d  me^i^  OMrida'f 
i^renma^  Ascertained -vr^B  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  has  openly  dedsond 
on  tM  Bedeener's  side  and'espoiised  the  cause  of  the  Crafk  The 
f^mfal  of  Paraop  and  mysiU  aiade  the  pfir^  ft>ri«^^  "Skfi 
with  anxiety  to  near  our  opinion.  I  i>readlied  from  '  Qoa  forbi( 
tiSS'  5?^^  iff  ^^  ^SS!^  9?  Jjsus  CJmat  niy  Ij^rd,'  &c.,  a|id  soo^  alG  _ 
Bevoatipn  lu.  14.  The  pubho  opinion  seems  to  po  fer  tmik»  tod  ik  it  Imed 
lauoh  good  is  doing.''     *^  ^  ,  ,^ 
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interest  in  the  Gospel,  that  he  thought  ''  he  could  with  joy  cany  a 
musket  with  them,  providing  he  might  be  tJaeir  preacher.*'  For  the 
present  he  withstood  other  invitations  to  preach  in  English,  however, 
nnder  the  impression  that  he  might  thereby  give  offenoe  to  their 
chaplain ;  and  so,  for  a  time,  he  left  them. 

Early  iu  the  following  month,  however,  he  found  occasion  again  to 
visit  Berhampore.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mardon,  recently  settled-  at  Gloa- 
inalty,  were  in  ill-health,  and  came  to  Berhampore  for  medical  advice. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  joined  them  there,  hoping  to  be  of  service  to  tliem ; 
and  thus  his  acquaintance  with  the  soldiers  was  renewed.  He  and 
Mr.  Mardon  both  preached  to  them  at  their  place  of  meeting,  and, 
on  the  following  Sunday,  fifty-one  of  them  came  to  tixe  missiosaxies' 
residence,  and  eagerly  listened  to  the  Word  of  Life,  "  sitting,  in  camp 
fashion,  on  the  ground."  Some  of  the  men  were  from  N^rthampton*- 
shire ;  and  in  one  of  them  Mx,  Chamberlain  found  a  marriage  eonneo* 
tiou  of  his  own.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment  was  asked  to  sanotion 
such  meetings,  and  very  readily  gave  his  consent.  He  believed,  he 
said,  that  more  attention  to  religion  would  do  his  men  good  and  n/C4} 
harm.  The  natives  attached  to  the  regiment  were  not  overlooked,  bu( 
iiad  their  share  of  missionary  attention ;  and,  as  some  of  them  undepr«> 
stood  only  the  Hindustani  language,  Mr.  Chamberlain  rejoiced  to  find 
liimself  able  to  address  them  intelligibly  in  that  tongue. 

But  difficulties  soon  arose.  Two  young  corporals  called  upon  the 
missionaries  for  religious  conversation,  and  earnestly  soUeited  baptism, 
at  their  hands.  Nothing  had  ever  been  said  to  them  on  thia  subject, 
but  they  had  themselves  found  out  the  truth  in  reading  their  Bibles ; 
and  they  now  wished  to  confess  Christ  as  He  had  commandeil  th^m 
to  do.  Their  request  was  felt  to  be  embarrassing.  They  wei^  advised 
to  wait  awhile,  and  but  little  encouragement  was  given  them ;  but 
their  purpose,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  supported  it^  wm 
soon  divulged,  and  were  actively  discussed  by  their  comrade! ;  aud  in 
a  short  time  several  others  were  eager  to  join  with  them  in  profettling 
allegiance  to  Christ  by  baptism.  Mr.  Chamberlain  dreaded  lest  cwi** 
pUaace  with  their  wishes  should  lead  to  painful  consequences ;  and  he 
wrote  to  his  brethren  at  Serampore  for  their  advice,  which,  however, 
they  found  it  difficult  to  give  him.  Mr.  Parsons  was  greatly  din- 
pleased.  He  attempted  to  controvert  the  conclusions  to  irhich  the 
men  had  come;  and  not  succeeding  ia  convincing  them,  he  ctniii- 
plaiaed  to  their  colonel  of  their  heterodoxy,  and  of  the  unauthcoriaed 
ministry  which  had  invaded  his  chaplaincy.  The  colonel  declared 
that  "  he  would  have  no  Anabaptist  societies  in  his  regiment ;"  and 
that  if  either  of  the  missionaries  ventured  to  baptize  any  one  at  Ber-' 
bampcHre,  he  shotdd  be  turned  out  of  the  station.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Mir.  Chamberlain*a  next  visit  thei*e  was  attended  with 
some  unpleasantness.  Mr.  Parsons  told  him  that  he  regretted  haviBg 
ever  leen  him;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bapt^  xiumomBff 
though  "  endeavouring  to  use  all  mildness,"  was  stout  in  tdtfntitjning 
hm  parinciples^  and  could  not  refrain  ffOm  saying  ttat  he  beUeved 

37* 
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"  that  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  would  soon  overturn  all  tlio 
Establishments  on  the  earth." 

As  no  baptisms  immediately  took  place,  this  angry  conflict  seems 
soon  to  have  subsided.  Mr.  Chamberlain  continued  to  pay  occasional 
visits  to  Berhampore,  and  preached  to  large  congregations  of  the  men 
with  most  encouraging  results.  Numbers  appeared  to  be  brought  imder 
the  power  of  the  truth.  Sometimes  as  many  aa  tw^o  hundred  came 
together  to  hear  the  Gospel.  The  Bible  was  diligently  studied  by 
them,  and  numerous  devotional  meetings  wei-e  held  in  the  barracks. 
He  also  laboured  in  Bengali  and  Hindustani,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
camp  followers  there.  At  length,  in  August,  1809,  the  removal  of  the 
regiment  to  Calcutta  appeared  to  be  at  hand.  No  more  time  was 
now  to  be  lost,  and  sixteen  men  were  at  once  baptized  at  all  risks. 
No  unpleasant  consequences  followed ;  and,  as  the  departure  of  the 
regiment  was  delayed,  several  other  baptisms  took  place.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  thirty-six  men  were  united  in  Christian  fellowship  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and,  in  his  absence,  of  three 
elders,  chosen  from  amongst  themselves.  Waxing  bold  by  impunity, 
he  now  ventured  for  a  few  weeks  to  occupy  a  small  bungalow,  at  the 
rent  of  six  rupees  monthly.  It  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  lake, 
which  was,  he  wrote,  "  an  excellent  baptizing  place." 

When,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  1810,  he  took  his  wife  to 
Berhampore,  in  prospect  of  her  confinement,  he  found  himself  an 
object  of  suspicion,  and  he  thought  he  had  the  best  reasons  for  attri- 
buting this  to  the  unfriendly  influence  of  Mr.  Parsons.  The  com- 
manding officer  of  the  station  wrote  to  demand  by  what  authority  he 
was  there ;  and  although  he  was  allowed  to  remain  until  his  wife's 
recovery,  he  was  then  required  to  remove  without  delay.  Restric- 
tions were  also  imposed  upon  the  men,  and  their  liberty  to  hold  meet- 
ings for  worship  was  taken  from  them.  Still  more  distress  was 
occasioned  by  the  falling  away  of  several  who  had  joined  this  church 
in  the  army.  In  August,  1810,  the  regiment  was  finally  removed 
from  Berhampore,  and  in  October  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  France.  From 
first  to  last,  fifty-three  men  had  been  baptized.  Mr.  ChamberiaiD 
accompanied  them  to  Calcutta,  and  did  all  he  could  to  confirm  their 
faith,  and  to  suggest  such  plans  as  might  contribute  to  their  stabilit}' 
and  Christian  progress  when  they  should  see  him  no  more. 

Although  not  a  few  unsatisfactory  persons  were  baptized  at  Ber- 
hampore, there  was  very  much  in  the  history  of  this  regimental 
church  upon  which  its  laborious  pastor  could  look  back  with  great 
pleasure.  In  the  space  of  two  years  these  poor  men  expended  nearly 
one  hundred  pounds  in  Bibles,  hymn-books,  and  other  useful  works, 
for  themselves  and  their  comrades.  They  also  contributed  largely  to 
the  support  of  the  mission,  a  few  became  active  preachers  to  their 
companions,  and  some  of  them  laboured  most  diligently  in  a  school 
where  many  adults,  as  well  as  children,  were  gratuitouisly  taught  to 
i-ead  the  Word  of  God. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  ^  no  way  neglected  l^  woik  as 
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a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  show  by  c(^ious 
extracts  from  his  letters  and  joiffnak.  Let  one  only  suffice.  Early  in 
1809,  he  writes  : — "  Between  January  9th  and  February  21st  I  was 
out  from  home  thirty-three  days.  I  journeyed  on  horseback  three, 
hundred  and  thirty-two  miles,  and  about  forty  more  in  a  boat 
Upwards  of  nine  thousand  Bengali  tracts  have  been  dispersed, 
besides  a  number  in  Hindustani,  which,  probably,  would  make  up 
another  thousand ;  also,  two  hundred  and  fifty  books,  of  which  about 
fifteen  were  New  Testaments,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  copies  of 
Luke.  The  scene  of  action  has  been  in  the  Zillahs  of  Burdwan  and 
Beerbhoom.  What  with  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  Tracts  and 
Testaments,  and  with  preacliiiig  for  days  together  to  throngs  of  people, 
besides  other  journeys  and  preaching,  and  what  Mrith  the  noise  gone 
abroad  in  the  country,  1  suppose  that  the  Gospel  has,  to  some  extent, 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  upwards  of  a  million  of  the  natives.  Now, 
Lord,  make  the  dry  bones  shake,  and  bid  them  live !  God  will,  I 
trust,  ere  long,  make  manifest  His  power  among  these  people.  They 
appear  to  be  preparing  apace  for  the  Lord  ;  but  He  usually  works  by 
means,  and  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  means  of  them- 
selves are  nothing,  and  that  His  power  is  all  in  alL  As  for  myself,  I 
know  not  what  I  may  live  to  see,  but  I  have  not  very  sanguine  hopes 
of  seeing  great  numbers  converted.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trough 
work  to  do  in  preparing  the  way,  and  for  this,  perhaps,  I  am  some- 
what fitted  and  sent" 

Some  departments  of  his  work  gave  him  great  and  increasing 
anxiety.  In  January,  1808,  he  wrote : — ''  It  is  with  great  grief  that 
I  witness  a  spirit  of  bittem^ss  in  the  native  brethren  here.  Kangali 
has  long  been  dissatisfied,  and  Brindaban,  within  the  last  few  days, 
has  been  so  too.  He  now  talks  of  going  away.  These  are  my 
greatest  triak ;  but  they  are  no  more  than  a  missionary  must  expect 
He  must,  at  the  same  time,  count  himself  nothing,  but  desire  to 
spend  and  be  spent  for  his  converts,  though  the  more  abundantly  he 
love  them  the  less  he  be  loved.  Oh  !  for  a  true  apostolic  spirit  to 
guide  me,  and  to  enable  me  to  bear  afKiction."  A  few  months  later 
he  wrote: — ''Amongst  the  baptized  many  things  unpleasant  and 
painful  arise.  The  yoke  of  Chnst,  easy  as  it  is,  they  sometimes  bear 
very  unwiUingly,  and,  ignorant  as  they  too  often  are,  they  will  not  sit 
at  His  feet  and  be  taught  To  deal  with  them  in  these  moods  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  difficult  work  a  missionary  has,  and  that  which 
gives  him  the  most  painful  searchings  of  heart"  Other  notices  of 
these  native  brethren  attribute  the  dMculty  he  had  with  them  to  a 
covetous  spirit  on  their  part.  He  had  given  them  such  employment 
as  he  could  provide  for  them  at  Cutwa,  and  they  were  frequently  called 
to  attend  him  on  his  missionary  journeys,  or  were  sent  by  him  to 
persons  and  places  at  a  distance,  when  he  could  not  go  himself. 
They  were  thus  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and,  exercising,  as 
he  did,  the  most  rigid  economy  in  all  his  own  expenditure,  it  is  no 
maxvel  if  his  judgment  as  to  their  necessities  sometimes  appeared  19 
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tfaem  to  be  lacking  iu  generositj.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that 
both  Kangali  and  Brindaban  had,  before  their  conversion,  lived  for 
many  years  as  restless,  roving,  religions  mendicants.  It  must  have 
been  bard  for  them  to  abandon  their  former  habits  of  indolent 
dependence  upon  others,  and  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  man  so 
laborious  and  ardent  in  his  missionary  work  as  was  John  Chamber- 
lain. Brindaban  left  Cutwa  in  the  middle  of  1808,  and  after  some 
tmie  itttumed  to  his  home  at  Hilariganj,  near  Moorshedabad.  Here 
hesat  himself  diligently  to  cnltivate  a  piece  of  land,  and,  in  spite  of  every 
difficulty,  maintained  his  Christian  profession  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
heaihen  neighbours.  When  visiting  Berhampore,  Mr.  Cliamberiain 
htd  freqtient  opportnnities  of  seeing  him,  and  wa.g  greatly  cheered  by 
his  M^ty  and  zeal.  Kangali  was  not  so  indepemlent  in  charaeter. 
In  his  dissatirfaction,  he  sometimes  left  Cutwa,  as  though  resolved 
never  to  return ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  he  always  came  back  to  seek 

*  beek.  assistance  from  tlie  missionary  there.  This  restlessness  was 
vexatious  to  his  best  friend ;  but  there  was  good  ground  for  hope  that 
he  never  forsook  the  Sa\riour,  or  failed  to  tell  the  story  of  His  love 
wherever  he  went. 

Notwitiietanding  all  Mr.  Chamberlain's  indefatigaWe  labours,  very 
lew  converts  from  the  heathen  were  brought  into  the  Church  at 
On^a.  In  ISIO,  Kanta,  Kangali's  brother,  was  baptized.  Jugol 
Mookerjee,  soon  after  his  baptism,  became  evidently  insane,  and  was 
lost  to  the  Christian  community.     Many  incidents  occurred   which 

.  aeemed  to  give  proof  that  the  Gospel  leaven  was  spreading  in  the 
district  around.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Chamberlain  received  from  a 
thoughtful,  al4e  man,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  e  lengthy  treatise 
upon  the  respective  merits  of  Christianity  and  of  Hinduisn.  Both 
in  the  Burdwan  and  Beerbhoom  districts  inquirers  were  found,  of 
whom  very  bright  hopes  were,  for  a  while,  entertained.  ScHne  aban- 
doned their  idols,  and  a  movement  was  commenced  at  Lakrakunda, 
in  the  latter  district,  which,  a  few  years  afterwai^s,  resulted  in  several 
baptisms,  and  nltinMitely  in  the  formation  of  a  new  missionary  station 
at  Soorie. 

The  school  established  at  Cutwa  was  carried  on  with  good  prospects 
of  success.  For  the  benefit  of  his  sdiolars  there,  Mr.  Chamb^lain 
translated  into  Bengali  verse  one  of  Dr.  Watts's  catechisms;  also 
many  of  Hke  Psalms  of  David,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Christian 
hymns.  His  skill  in  Bengali  composition  also  enabled  him  to  prepare 
several  metrical  tracts,  which  were  highly  esteemed  by  his  t^Sktw 
itiissicttUMries,  and  for  many  years  widely  cireuladed. 

^  Pes^Iuqps^  it  was  the  ability  he  thus  manifested  which  tuggested  to 
his  btettote  at  Serampore  the  idea  of  removing  him  from  Cutwa,  and 
fceiMiiiig  hkn  to  a  remote  part  of  India,  where  he  miglit  aid  tiiem  in 

^"^pitCdcting  tixe  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Hindustftnf  cmd 
•SfiHA  Iftttgaages.    The  thought  of  leaving  Bengal  was  evidently  most 

'  paibfU  to  Mm,  but  the  desire  to  bear  the  name  of  GlBJst  iato  a  &r 
distant  yegi^i  fiiied  his  zeal,  and  he  speedily  gave  his  consent  t9  Hke 
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pmpoifeL  Tbe  difficulty  of  acaumng  new  languages  app^Etf  ad  to  Mdb. 
fl»  Qolkiiig^  and  the  poaaibk  dangers  of  0o  i^duMS  ffii  tmd«rfak^ 
swidraned  no  fMhi  Jm  {Septembto,  1810^  he  wroto:  ^  Mt  ttttfidt  mf^ 
%o  be  gon^  westward,  and  is  oonstantl^  hcrveriiig  0r»  LftbMft  tM 
tb^e  i%ioni<  I  am  ieshmii  of  mjself,  lest  the  voyAtf  Of  the  m<tf - 
pritfe  mj  in  part  affeet  mj  mind  I  fear  whethet  the  fmpeiMl^ 
mid  natore  of  the  work  have  that  effect  on  me  wMeh  ihef  at^Ui. 
I  do  a  little  daily  at  the  Panjabi,  and  see  that  it  woinld  ntft  t^ifpdie 
m«eh  to  immerse  me  in  it.  Unless  I  am  mistake  to  il  gtdftt  degHlfe, 
the  diffldullaes  of  this  language  I  should,  with  ipplieisitiofr,  eoN^zi  I3e 
•hlef  to  s»moiuit  I  shall  delight  in  translaiiBg  tiie  Wei^  df  €^ML 
I  MndAted  th^  Lord's  Prayer  twioe  over  Itfst  evening.  Mx)ibt  of  ihr 
treirings  I  spend  in  this  way.  *JMor  ifineit  omnia.'  *  In  OWirtWr 
he  wrote  again :  ''  Should  a  door  open  in  any  part  whe!^  t&<9  BM- 
dustasd,  Mahratta,  and  Patijabi  are  spoken,  and  ttiy  qMI  M  eW  to 
MO^  thither,  I  Would  go  in  the  streiigth  of  the  liord,  and  Occupy  fte 
dtuatioeL.  At  the  sam^  t»me,  1  cantiot  help  looking  on  the  liiifiiofis 
ef  liouls  id  Bengal  as  the  grand  olr^ect  of  our  mission  at  presehf.  As 
to  tty^^U,  sK>  far  as  I  can  jtidge,  I  find  that  I  cannot  confine  niy^lf'  In 
any  regular  way  to  anything  for  long,  though  it  is  my  glre^t  de«ftpe  to 
do  so.  Pi^eaohing  and  riding  alxmit  are  what  suit  me ;  and  henoe;  I 
tk^mdufAe  that  it  is  my  work  to  itiMrate,  arid  to  publM  A}notii  ffie 
lioly  S<siptures,  whidi,  tht^n^h  the  Divkie  favour,  fort  have  ins&d 
«iiabled  to  pi^pare  thfus  6ir  for  tte  ntftiont:  ^ome  to  ik)W,  aixd  wtMio 
water  'f  eome  for  this  depariment,  and  some  for  anoth^.  It  Jb  not'  to 
be  &ftpe^t^d  that  all  riiould  be  qu^dified  alike. 

"  With  respect  to  this  station,  I  shall  leave  it  very  reiiictanClt^  if  I 
should  h4  called  to  do  so.  Much  seed  has  beem  Sown  hete,  dM  the 
door  is  wide  open  for  eowing  a  great  deal  ihore.  I  kiMM^^^if% 
thai  I  have  done  so  little,  and  lived  to  so  little  purpose.  WKHI^  m 
niuititttde  of  towxLs  and  villi^es  are  there  aroutid,  to  which  I  fatf^e 
sever  yet  been  to  preach  the  gospel  of  gk^ee.  BOw  Many  -  jouitte^s 
Vd^ht  he  tmdertaken,  and  to  what  an  extent,  in  the  ens^g  6igBt 
moilths;  and  to  how  many  thouBarade  of  people  migh^  tho  Word  6f 
Ooi  be  dfaqpenied  in  ohe  way  or  olihert  u  gloriotrs  ^oi^!  Btlt 
what  eanoM  poor  mortal  do?  He  iA  little  iboi^  tiia^  an  ant  on  die 
eiMrfiuMr  of  a  nieuntajn. 

"  Ood  has  His  appointed  time  lor  tiie  mianiJfesS^otL  0^  file  g^kioe  In 
these  parts.  liis  Word  has  been  sent  ab)^oad,  to  a  gi^t  ^Uftb,  ia 
vnioub  ways,  and  shall  it  return  void  ?  It  now  required  loo^ng  after 
ineessaxitty,  and  it  peitson  known  to  be  a  missio^iary  iH  Meded;  wheki 
her  iM  absitod,  to  stk  up  the  peo|[de  to  investigate  matters,  ttni  to  tMtlie 
iMqpaM^  But  fer  one  to  remain  jus^  round  home,  thottgh  h€l  titay 
piteoh  daily,  yet  he  is  very  far  lh)m  being  where  he  is  requirW,"8tfifd 
nor  woKder  if  he  soon  be  discouraged." 

tt  utas  pvoposed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  shotJd  be  acd6iii]^etf  iu 
\lk  MW  iiisifien  ly  Mr.  Henry  Peacock,  the  son  of  a  cl^f|ytilttn  in 
Bustingdonshire,  and  usher  in  the  Kiddei-pore  Orphan  School,  who 
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Lad  been  baptized  in,  Calcutta  towards  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The 
place  which  seemed  to  the  missionaries  most  suitable  for  the  new 
station  was  SiMiAnpur,  and  an  application  was  made  to  the  Govemor- 
Geneial  in  Council  to  permit  the  two  brethren  to  proceed  thither  as 
Christian  missionaries,  with  the  special  object  of  translating  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  the  languages  there  spoken.  This  application  was,  in 
VBiy  gentle  terms,  refused,  it  being  considered  by  Uie  Gtovemment 
"generally  inexpedient  that  any  Europeans  who  were  not  actually 
employed  in  the  public  service  should  be  allowed  to  settle  in  any  of 
the  frontier  districts  in  the  then  state  of  the  country."  As  the  result 
of  further  communications  with  the  Government,  the  two  missionaries 
obtained  leave  to  reside  at  Agra,  where,  it  was  believed,  the  Hinduatani 
language  might  be  most  advantageously  acquired.  Tracts  and  porti<»s 
of  Scripture  were  printed  at  Serampore  for  distribution  on  the  journey, 
and  the  departure  of  the  missionaries  was  thus  delayed  until  the  21st 
of  January,  1811,  when,  after  solemn  prayer  to  God  for  His  blessing 
on  the  new  enterprise,  jiir.  Chamberlain  and  his  companions  departed. 
They  toivelled  by  boat  up  the  Ganges,  and  the  journey  to  Agra, 
which  is  now  easily  accomplished  by  rail  in  less  than  two  days, 
occupied  them  nearly  four  montli^ 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  place  at  Cutwa  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Carey's 
sepcnd  son,  William.  He  was  permitted,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
residence  at  the  station,  to  reap  not  a  little  fruit,  resulting  from  bis 
predecessor's  labours.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  converts 
was  a  young  Brahmin,  named  Seboo,  who  had  ^en  brought  up  in 
the  school  He  was  baptized  at  Serampore  in  1814,  and  became  a 
most  useful  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  his  countrymen. 

To  the  last  Mr.  Chamberlain  cherished  the  fondest  recollections  of 
Cutwa,  and  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  particulars  which  con- 
cerned its  prosperity.  Perhaps  this  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by 
making  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  written  to  Mr.  Carey  more 
than  six  years  after  lus  departure : — "  Your  last  letter  afforded  me 
veiy  great  pleasure,  for  I  can  but  feel  peculiarly  interested  in  every- 
thing relating  to  my  beloved  and  much-endeared  Behoboth.  I  was 
much  gratified  with  Seboo's  letter  also.  I  hope  he  goes  on  weU. 
When  you  write  again,  you  will  afford  me  additional  satisfaction  by 
writing  more  particularly  respecting  affairs  and  those  whom  you  know 
I  know.  The  account  you  gave  I  made  known  to  Brindaban  and 
others  here,  and  it  pleased  them  not  a  little.  How  is  Eangali  going 
on  ?  As  I  see  or  hear  little  about  him,  I  have  my  feara  I  tegtet 
that  Nathamel  is  not  with  you ;  but  I  am  elad  to  find  that  he  is  so 
near  to  you,  where  you  may  not  unfr^quenuy  see  him.  When  I  was 
there  such  a  pleasure  as  this  I  had  not.  I  rejoice  to  find  that  you  are 
in  more  agreeable  circumstances.  It  appears  that  you  have  a  host  of 
itinerants;  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  they  are  at  work,  and  do  not  XMcet 
that  you  say  no  more  about  them  in  tho  prin^  accounts.  If  toeir 
labours  meet  the  approbation  and  blessing  of  the  Divine  Mastei;  the 
WWk  will  speak  for  it«ell";  which  ought  to  suffice  us*    You  Imow  my 
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Opinion  respecting  working  for  their  support.  We  shall  do  little  till 
they  are  brought  to  this.  If  land  or  protection  can  be  procured  for 
them,  every  means  ought  to  be  used  attain  this.  I  could  wish  to  see 
a  town  of  Christians  in  Beerbhoom,  as  well  as  a  pdra  to  every  town 
and  village.  I  am  still  in  the  same  mind  I  was  respecting  weaving. 
It  i&  the  best  trade  I  know  for  a  Christian.  I  would  have  the  children 
brought  up  to  this  business,  both  boys  and  girls.  As  much  restraint 
as  possible  should  be  laid  on  their  ornamenting  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. If  allowed  to  proceed,  this  will  be  a  great  evil.  I  think  it  very 
desirable  that,  in  the  room  of  ornaments,  the  women  should  be  tauglit 
to  wear  a  rather  difierent  dress,  as  modest  in  its  character  as  can  be 
devised  This,  however,  we  may  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our  sisters 
who  will  take  the  work  in  hand.  Oh  that  we  could  teach  them  to  be 
diligent !  One  thing  more  I  just  suggest — ^Encourage  aU  the  brethren 
to  contribute  something  for  the  mission,  or  any  benevolent  purpose. 
Supposing  an  anna  a  month  only,  or  a  pice  a  week  were  given,  this 
would  teach  them  to  be  benevolent.  I  observe  that  the  Hottentots 
make  large  subscriptions  for  their  missions.  Surely  the  Bengalis 
should  be  stirred  up  to  show  their  gratitude  for  salvation  and  the 
Bible." 


ITS    RELATION    TO    THE    POWEE    THAT    WOULD     BE 
NEEDED  IN  THE  CHRISTLAN  MINISTRY.* 

A  paper  read  at  Wettow  Hill  Chapel,  Upper  Norwood,  at  the  Quarterly 
Meetiag  of  the  London  Baptist  Assooiatioa,  by  the  Bev«  F.  G.  Marohan^ 
of  Wandsworth. 


IN  days  when  speculation  is,  perhaps,  more  than  usually  rife, 
when  creeds  everywhere  show  a  tendency  to  broaden,  which 
amply  justifies  a  considerable  zeal  in  watchfulness  against  error,  and 
in  an  assembly  of  ministerial  brethren  belonging  to  a  body  which  has 
a  history  in  maintaining  doctrinal  truth  second  to  no  other  in  the 
Church,  there  may  be  some  danger,  especially  if  the  writer  be  other 
than  well-known,  and  lacks  that  certificate  of  assured  orthodoxy  whicli 
many  years  might  give,  that  a  paper  touching  closely  the  Divine  and 
human  natures  of  our  Lord,  and  lying  ever  so  little  out  of  the  track  of 

*  While  the  writor  has  consentod  to  the  request  of  his  brethren  that  this 
fAper  should  be  priuted,  in  order  to  afford  opportuuitv  for  its  more  careful  con- 
noetatlon,  he  wishes  it  to  be  undeiistcod  that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  ^e 
opinioni  whloh  it  oomtains. 
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ordiaarjr  opinion,  vay  giro  rim  to  apprdh«isi<mft  caXcubU^d  to  d€leat 
any  atteoopts  at  a  usefulness  at  which  it  might  aim.  If  that  he  a^,  I 
fael  that  I  need  not  ask  you  to  hear  with  me  in  aay  few  tentemies 
which  may  have  tegard  to  my  persooal  faith.  I  am  qtdte  4w»e  that 
efforts  to  ellay  BasgkiQiL  often  socoeed  in  arduung  it^  and  it  may  be 
that  I  may  still  be  mieiUiderBtded  by  some  of  my  brethMi  wheve  gobd 
opioion  I  value.  I  will  risk  even  this,  if,  by  any  words  of  mini^onthe 
subject  already  announcody  the  thoroughness  of  our  Lord's  hmBomitj, 
His  profound  humiliatien,  and  that  peifeet  sympathy  Whioh  oomas 
ttom  His  kindted  dependence  on  anot^e^,  shall  take  a  less  fiAmloos  m^ 
unreal  hold  <>ii  our  personal  consdousnees  and  life. 

Let  me  say^  then»  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  tiie  long  and  cofimRmiy 
received  fai&  as  to  the  person  of  our  Lord.  To  me,  if  Christ  were  net 
folly  add  ^ruly  Qod,  the  world,  and  myself  as  of  it,  would  be  witii0iit 
a  Saviour ;  to  me,  not  less,  if  Christ  were  not  thorooghly  and  truly 
mam,  the  world,  and  I  as  of  it,  would  be  equally  witiiout  Ik^nb.  ib 
long  as  the  Scriptures  remain  tka  BSbie  to  me,  they  Will  reveal  a 
Saviotfr  who,  without  controversy,  le  God  and  is  Man,  and  wfad  is  bath 
in  absolute  nid  unqualified  perfection.  When  they  ftdl  to  shdw  file 
that,  I  shall  no  longer  have  one  book  in  the  world  that  stands  loftily 
in  prominence  of  aU  others ;  unless  indeed  it  be  the  same  book,  known 
to  me  henceforth  as  the  real  water  and  fruit  of  a  no  longer  mythical 
Tantalus.  Give  me  then  your  unquestioning  confidence  that,  in  this 
important  aspect,  your  Christ  and  my  Christ  are  one.  Nor  am  I  less 
with  you  in  all  commonly  received  views  of  our  Lord's  nature.  I  am 
in  no  danger  of  the  so-called  Nestorian  heresy ;  I  am  equally  free  from 
the  Eutychistn  h6f6sy,  lying  «t  the  other  pole.  I  Would  not  say  that 
in  Christ  you  have  "  the  oo-existenoe  ef  t^f^o  distinct  persons,  a  God 
and  a  man,  intimately  united ;  *'  nor  would  I  say  that  "  Christ  was 
tnily  Ged  aud  trU]^  ilian,  UttiMd  hi  <!M  peitbti;  Ml  that  tlieseMo 
natures,  flftiBi*  Iheiir  iMxot^-  did  Mt  r^madnr  tW6  (£dtfinat  tiatures,  but 
eottstituted  one  eompound  nature."  I  sB|y  neither,  and  notibang  in 
mq^poii  of  either,  or  anv  similar  attempt  at  definition.  If  tii^re  be 
any  form  of  "  heresy  "  hereabouts  that  I  would  avoid,  it  i»  that  of  a 
theosophic  pedantry,  which  vainly  attempts  to  define  what  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  man,  in  Ins  present  state  of  exdetence,  evdr  to 
understand 

Thanking  all  writdrs  who  haive  nv^dreootly  laboured  to  maintain 
truth,  it  seems  to  me  tiiat  liea^ly  the  gsealest  heresy  on  this  point 
is  thie  irreverent  temeiitv  of  attemptte^  to  exjdtnn  in  the  peHKin 
of  the  Savioor  that  wbiUui  no  man  in  t^  Isfe  ever  did  oi*  can  oom- 
ptebeud.  I^eihi^  ^  Mly  henesy  that  surpanea  thi%  ia  tha^  ef 
seeking  a  way  oiot  <tf  the  oi»eurity  by  denying  the  faet'-^^ftising 
ta  admit  Uiat  ot£»  Lo^  had  two  complete  nalnires,  ''a  human 
soul  and  a  divine  soul  in  one  body."  Beecher  h^  recently  told 
u&  in  his  '^  Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ,"  that  in  not  a  six^e 
ef  ^  Kew  Xeatanmit  is  such  an  idea  even  suggiMeC 
to  account  for  one  of  many  mysteries  whicli  stiUfemaii^  he  adhb^ 
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"  The  tears  of  Christ  Avere  bom  of  the  fledi,  but  the  tender  fjrmpathy 
which  showed  itself  by  tliose  precious  tokens,  dwelLB  unwanted  and 
for  ever  in  tlie  nature  of  God."  With  a  Bible  that  frpeiiks  freely  in 
both  Testaments  of  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  no  one  has  aay  right  to  reduce 
the  manhood  of  Jesus  to  a  mere  human  animalism,  lacking  even  in 
that  the  principle  of  a  bodily  life,  with  all  its  instincts  and  feelings, 
which  the  very  brutes  of  the  field  are  not  without.  That  incarnation 
would  be  a  meve  caricature  of  humanity  animated  by  deity, — clay 
fashioned  in  a  human  mould,  if  you  like,  but  even  Aat  etherealised 
into  nothing  in  the  glorified  body  of  the  Lord  above.  If  Christ  was 
only  deified  clay,  and  thut  is  immaterialised  into  a  heavenly  body,  what, 
brethren,  have  you  and  I  to  represent  ics  before  the  tiirofne  of  Jehov  A  ? 
Let  us  say  it  reverently,  but  let  us  also  say  it  all,  we  have  fellow-clay, 
out  of  which  even  the  clay  is  all  gone,  and  the  shadow  of  which, 
august  if  yon  will,  but  cold  and  unsympathetic,  alone  remains.  That 
is  not  my  Mediator.  "  He  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are," 
which  even  Mr.  Beecher  elsewhere  expounds  as  meaning,  not  all  our 
circumstances,  into  many  of  which  Christ  never  entered,  but  tempted 
in  all  the  faculties  and  capacities  of  our  human  nature.  We  only  need 
ask.  If  Christ  never  had  a  human  soul,  how  could  He  be  tempted  in 
all  its  faculties  ?  I  I'everence  Mr.  Beecher  as  a  man  who  possesses 
probably  the  most  imperial  fancy  of  any  among  living  men  ;  a  fancy 
which,  as  Eobert  HaU  said  of  Edmuond  Burke's,  *Iays  all  nature 
und%(r  tribute,"  and  which  even  then  does  not  often  spoil  his  logic,  but 
all  America  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  my  Saviour  is  fully 
Divine  and  perfectly  human. 

**  For  ever  God»  for  sTer  man« 
My  Jeeus  shall  endure." 

To  retain :  you  and  I  can  only  accept  the  Scripture  statement  of 
the  fact  <rf  two  natures  in  one  person ;  the  manner  of  the  fact  must  and 
win  remain  bidden  at  least  till  we  have  an  independent  spiritnal 
existence.  Surely  not  even  God  could  explain  it  to  our  present  limited 
intelligence  without  first  creating  or  placing  an  analogue  within  reach 
of  our  consciousness.  There  is  no  analogue.  Meanwhile  we  nrast 
wait. 

Out  waiting  for  the  resolving  of  mystery  must  not,  however,  be  in 
the  spirit  of  unbelief  *'  We  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight"  It  is 
enough  for  the  present  that  we  see  "  God  that  cannot  Ke,"  and  see 
words  which  we  know  to  be  His.  Grant  that,  and  there  remains  no 
place  on  which  you  can  stand  as  a  rational  being  and  say,  *'  I  cannot 
accept  this,  or  that,  or  this;  they  ard  too  mysterious.'* 

When  I  speak  this  morning,  then,  on  the  source  of  the  super- 
human powOT  which  is  manifestly  going  forth  from  the  Savionr  all 
through  His  ministry,  thease  is  no  room  tot  rejecting  any  revelation 
which  we  may  possess  in  the  Scriptures,,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too 
difficult  ftit  compr^ession.  As  men  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
^ae  Trinity,  solely  because  it  is  revealed,  we  hove  already  agreed  to 
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pass  that  halting-place  of  a  scepticism  which  prefers  to  trast  its  owu 
comprehension  rather  than  the  Word  of  God.  I  need  have  no 
argument,  therefore,  as  to  the  pombility  of  our  Lord's  dependence  in 
His  ministry  on  "  power  from  on  liigh."  I  take  the  popularly  received 
opinion  to  be,  that  the  Saviour  wrought  His  mighty  works  in  the 
strength  wliich  he  possessed  inherently  as  God.  The  opinion  which 
I  have  to  submit  to  you  is  one  which  may,  perhaps,  be  better  put  in 
the  form  of  a  question  than  asserted  dogmaticaUy.  Though  I  may 
endeavour  to  sustain  it  by  firmly  ui'ging  such  considerations  as  nwiy 
best  seem  to  support  the  position  taken,  I  would  proceed  only  in  the 
spirit  of  inquiry.  I  invite  your  free  discussion,  and  would  myself 
femain  open  to  conviction. 

Is  it  certainly,  then,  the  teaching  of  Scripture  that  our  Lord 
performed  His  superhuman  works  in  the  inherent  might  of  that 
perfect  divinity  in  which  we  all  gladly  acknowledge  that  He  came  ? 
Does  not  the  Bible  rather  teach  that  the  Saviour^s  deity  was 
voluntarily  passive,  and  that  such  power  in  His  ministry  as  rises 
above  human  strength  was  given  to  ffim  directly  from  heaven  ?  That 
is  the  question  to  which  I  ask  your  attention.  In  some  aspects  it  may 
seem  very  difficult  to  believe  that  Clirist  possessing  power  in  Himself, 
should,  like  His  weak  disciples,  work  by  "power  firom  on  high.'' 
What  I  urge  here  is  that  we  have  no  choice  on  the  ground  of  difficulty. 
If  we  find  Scripture  continually  insisting  that  Christ,  through  God, 
has  come  into  our  world  so  literally  in  the  form  and  spirit  of  a 
servant  that  His  own  omnipotence  is  for  a  time,  and  for  some  reason 
imusable,  it  is  of  no  avail  for  us  to  answer  back,  "  This  is  a  hard 
saying ;  who  can  bear  it  ? "  As  Trinitarians,  we  have  lost  the  right, 
and  as  Christians,  we  have,  I  hope,  lost  the  disposition  to  have 
recourse  to  language,  or  even  thought,  such  as  that. 

What  answer^  then,  does  Scripture  give  on  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry  ?  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  never  tells  us  that  the  Saviour 
works  or  speaks  in  His  own  power.  On  the  contrary,  does  it  not 
continually  and  consistently  reveal  Christ  as  voluntarily  looking  up  to, 
and  receiving  from  heaven  the  help  which  work  like  His  needs  ?  He 
seems  so  dependent  on  external  power,  that  many  have  thought  they 
did  right  to  call  Him  merely  man,  forgetting  all  the  while  tliat  depen- 
dence was  a  part  of  the  divine  plan.  With  Christ,  dependence  was  a 
submission  and  a  choice ;  with  us,  it  is  ever  a  necessity ;  and  therein 
lies  a  distinction  real  enough  and  vast  enough  to  leave  the  Socinian's 
Gospel  just  as  it  is,  and  yet  to  give  him  a  Divine  in  exchange  for  a 
himian  Saviour,  with  the  divinity  aU  the  more  Godlike  as  we  see  the 
chosen  f<yi*ni  of  the  servant,  no  mere  thing  of  a  body,  but  pervading 
the  inmost  spirit  of  the  'Bedeemer.  So  real  was  the  humiliation,  that 
it  leaves  the  Saviour  freely  acknowledging  continually,  much  as  you 
— and  I  mv^  acknowledge— r"  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
spirit,  saith  Jehovnh  of  hosts." 

The  Old  Testament  predicted  a  Messiah  who  should  rely  on  power 
fron4  oji  high.     The  coming  Saviour  rejoices  not  in  Eu  own  somcieDt 
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Omniscience,  Imt  as  if  even  intellectual  insight  could  come  to  His 
human  soul  as  well  through  an  infusion  of  knowledge  by  the  Father 
as  through  a  similar  infusion  from  His  own  inlierent  omniscience,  He 
cries  in  a  mighty  joy  which  finds  no  hindrance  to  ecstatic  anticipation 
in  the  long  reach  of  seven  centuries,  "  The  Lord  God  hath  given  me 
the  tongue  of  the  learned  that  I  should  know.''  It  is  not  of  the  mental 
activities  of  His  own  divinity  that  the  Messiah  which  was  to  come 
goes  on  to  sing ;  but  still  we  read, "  He  wakeneth  mine  ear  morning  by 
morning,  He  wakeneth  mine  ear  to  hear  as  the  learned."  Even  the 
power  of  tlie  coming  Sa^'iour  to  spiritual  steadfastness  and  endurance 
in  submission  to  the  will  of  Grod,  is  attributed  to  Jehovah.  "  The 
Lord  God  hath  opened  mine  ear,  and  I  was  not  rebellious,  neither 
tunjed  away  back.  I  gave  "  (as  though  He  would  say,  in  that 
strength)  "  I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them 
that  plucked  off  the  hair:  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting." 
Further,  and  perhaps  most  wonderful  of  all,  in  the  same  chapter,  and 
in  its  next  foUowing  words,  as  though  all  this  were  a  real  and  no 
fictitious  need,  you  hear  the  same  dependent  and  realistic  humanity 
extdting :  *'  For  the  Lord  God  will  help  me,  therefore  have  I  set  my  face 
like  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed.  He  is  near  that 
justifieth  me;  who  will  contend  with  me  ?  let  us  stand  together:  who 
is  mine  adversary  ?  let  him  come  near  to  me.  Behold  the  Lord 
God  will  help  me:  who  is  he  that  shall  condemn  me?  lo,  they 
shall  all  wax  old  as  a  garment;  the  moth  shall  eat  them  up." 
And  then  (and  I  allude  to  it  here  because  I  would  not  weaken  its 
singular  force)  the  relation  of  this  external  source  of  power 
to  the  need  in  our  ministry  and  discipleship  is  most  significantly 
pointed  out  in  the  words  that  follow  next.  The  Saviour  not  only  an- 
ticipates His  own  weakness,  but  keeps  in  mind  its  purpose :  "  Wlio  is 
among  you  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  obeyeth  the  voice  of  His  servant, 
that  wsdketh  in  darkness,  and  hath  no  light  ?  let  him  trust  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  Grod."  Wonderful  weakness  of 
the  omnipotent  servant !  Wonderful  anticipation  of  such  weakness ! 
Not  less  would  we  say,  wonderful  purpose  of  such  weakness !  It  is  Christ, 
the  pioneer  of  our  humanity,  telling  the  world  of  coming  kindred  ex- 
periences which  should  carry  all  our  wants  thus  near  to  the  heart  of 
(Jod.  It  is  the  "  coming  event "  of  power  from  on  liigh  casting  its 
marvellous  and  welcome  shadow  before,  in  the  anticipations  of  a  weak 
and  externally  supported  Lord. 

Turning  from  the  prediction  to  the  life,  signs  of  dependence  occur 
at  the  baptism.  The  very  baptism  itself  seems  significant.  Into 
what  can  He  need  to  be  baptized  ?  Why,  in  a  kingly  style  that  will 
show  itself,  though  in  no  lack  of  submission,  does  Jesus  say,  in  words 
that  speak  of  blended  royalty  and  servitude,  "  Thus  it  becbmeth  us  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness?"  Into  what  name  can  He,  the  Head,  be 
baptized  ?  Whose  disciple  is  this,  that  has  been  growing  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man  ?  If  the  baptism  of 
Christ  h^  any  meaning  to  us  in  the  direction  of  example,  wherein 
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lay  the  example  ?  Not  in  a  meaningless  immersion  of  the  body, 
which,  €L8  an  example,  ivould  leave  the  erterTial  rite  siifiderU  also  for  us. 
Say  rather  it  was  example  in  obedience.  But  if  in  obedience,  in 
obedience  to  what  ? — to  whom  ?  Surely  into  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God — a,  baptism  into  servitude.  Yes,  brethren,  our  Head  also  is  a 
servant  and  a  follower,  and  even  to  Him  baptism  means,  not  only  a 
rite,  but  a  life.  Submission  to  another  will,  which  truly  is  not 
another,  is  avowed  here  also.  Responsive  to  that  obedience  is  seen 
the  brooding  form  of  the  Spirit,  is  heard  also  the  cheering  voice  of 
the  Father,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
The  word  from  Isaiah  is  heard  here,  breaking  forth  as  an  echo  on  the 
ear  of  John,  "  The  Lord  God  will  help  me." 

"  Immediately  the  Spirit  driveth  Him  into  the  wilderness."  The 
conflict  lias  begun.  So  remote  from  all  fiction,  so  real  is  the  internal 
strife,  that  for  six  weeks  no  food  is  taken,  and  yet  no  hunger  is  felt 
It  is  only  when  all  the  temptation  is  finished  that  He  begins  to  be  an 
hungred.  But  cc/n  this  strife  be  real  ?  If  power  is  borrowed  where- 
with to  do,  surely  omnipotence  must  necessarily  be  its  own  power 
to  bear.  Surely  that  conflict  cannot  go  on  for  forty  days,  and, 
deliverance  failing  to  come  from  on  high,  leave  the  Saviour's  hiunan 
soul  unasiisted  by  His  own  omnipotence,  and,  if  His  omnipotence 
infuses  aid,  conflict  ceases,  for  almiehtiness  can  know  no  struggle  for 
mastery.  Do  we  say  that?  Without  conceding  the  right  to  aay 
demand  for  explanation,  where  all  lies  before  us  in  the  form  of  life 
and  being  to  which  we  are  altogether  strange,  may  it  not  be  that, 
voluntarUy  humbling  Himself,  the  omnipotent  to  bear  is  also  the 
infinite  to  suffer  ?  May  it  not  be  that  all  the  ''  volume  of  being " 
which  is  prcs'jiit  to  endure  is  also  present  to  know  agitation  ?  If  so, 
what  can  we,  whose  storms  are  in  a  drop  of  the  bucket,  know  of 
conflict  in  this  limitless  ocean,  which  has  voluntarily  abandoned  even 
the  desire  to  st^y  its  own  proud  waves  in  their  tossing  ? 

The  first  of  the  recorded  temptations  is  singularly  suggestive  of  the 
reality  of  the  submission  to  God  which  our  Lord  had  just  now  avowed 
in  the  baptism.  The  great  equal  of  God  has  also  owned  a  Master, 
and  the  question  of  the  temptation,  to'  which,  mark  you,  the  Spirit 
lesdeth  Him,  is.  Will  this  newly-baptized  disciple  really  prove  a 
follower?  Will  His  professed  submission  to  the  higher  will  above 
be  only  nominal,  or  will  the  Divine  Servant,  refusing  all  will  and 
plan  of  His  own,  wait  for  and  bow  to  the  wiU  of  God  ?    L^t  Ufi  see. 

The  great  inward  conflict  is  gradually  abating,  and,  as  the  forces  of 
the  mind  get  less  active,  the  forces  of  the  body  come  into  sway-^-so 
true  is  the  humanity;  Apptites  assert  themselves.  He  b^^  to 
be  "on  bungrei"  Fancy  the  suddenness  of  power  in  which  that 
long^grown  hunger  would  assert  its  sway.  Like  the  humanity  of 
which  it  is  a  fraction,  kept  long  in  a  submission  so  great  that  the 
imperious  spiriti  eingaged  elsewhere,  would  not  bend  to  bo  much  aa 
hear  ite  prayer,  and  now,  as  the  spirit  fails,  conung  all  in  haste  to  the 
i^oxcm,  wbat  shall  hwger  be  but  an  autoorat,  ruling  £off  the  hour  witli 
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OB  energy  proportioued  to  the  time  for  which  it  has  been  kept 
unheard  and  unsatisfied  ? 

It  iB  into  the  mind  of  the  Saviour,  thus  hungering,  that  the  invisible 
and  unobserved  tempter  whispers  the  suggestion--^"  Command  that 
th^e  Btones  be  made  bread/'  And  why  not  ?  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  there  would  be  no  barm  in  making  bread*  Was  not  the  bread 
zaulUplied  for  the  thoasands  ?  and  was  not  the  first  miracle  that  of 
mi^idng  wine? .  "  But  this  would  be  a  use  of  supernatural  power  /or 
Jffims^"  it  iB  said.  With  equal  truth  it  has  been  answered,  "  So  was 
parsing  through  the  furious  crowd  on  the  hill  of  Naasareth ;"  "  So  was 
the  walk  Oft  the  «ea,"  So,  partly  for  Himself,  to  take  meal  for  meal 
•-Hthougb  this  occurs  after  ^e  resurrection— seems  to  have  been  the 
dinner  of  fish  and  bread  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

"  Cpiliinand,  then,  that  these  stones  be  made  bread,"  comes  up  the 
vpi^  froni  within-'wBeemingly  His  own  voice,  to  Him  who  was 
"  tempted  lik^  as  we  are."  Aid,  again,  why  not  ?  Where  would  be 
the  wrong  ?  Accurately  stating  the  generic,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
miising  ^  specific  wrong.  Dr.  Landels  has  well  stated^  in  the  third 
ot  hia  recent  sermons  on  the  Temptation,  that  for  Christ "  to  have 
opn^pUad  with  the  suggestion  of  the  tempter  would  have  been  a  vio^ 
hti9»  ^  tMo/,  on  reflection,  appeared  to  Him  to  be  the  Fatlur'^  mlU 
!to  genial  terxos,  that  is  no  doubt  correct  But  what  if  it  were  a 
part  ot  the  divine  plan  that  the  Saviour,  in  His  trials^  should  be  seen 
w»itii^  for  help  till  help  came  from  heaven^  just  a«  His  disciple« 
should  have  to  do  after  Him  ?  What  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  divine 
plan,  ti>at  in  this  matter  of  dependence,  also.  He  should,  as  in  one  of 
the  "  aU  things,"  be  made  like  unto  His  brethren  ?  We,  where  power 
beyond  our  own  is  wanted,  hear  a  voice  crying,  "  Woe  to  them  which 
go  down  to  I!gypt  for  help  I"  We  are  admonished  of  folly  and  sin  in 
words  which  run-^'Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses/' 
"  What  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  of  the  waters  of 
Sihor,  or  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Assyria,  to  drink  of  the 
waters  of  the  river  ?"  All  that  looks  to  a  mistake  that  God's  children 
have  ever  been  wont  to  make :  they  have  depended  on  themselves 
where  they  should  have  "  waited  on  the  Ix)rd,^'  or  they  have  turned 
aside  to  trust  in  some  "  arm  of  flesh."  What,  I  say,  then,  if  it  were 
part  of  the  divine  plan  that  Christ  should  be  a  monumental  sermon, 
preaching  to  us  out  of  His  own  trials,  when  other  strength  is  needed, 
just  this,  "  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh 
mine  help/'  I  cannot  think  of  the  Saviour  as  standing  where  I  have 
to  stand,  if  He  is  always  falling  back  in  His  trials  on  the  inherent 
might  of  His  own  divinity.  That  will  be  no  parallel  to  my  case,  if  I 
see  Him  always  making  His  own  bread  to  meet  His  own  particular 
hungerings.  But  when  I  see  Him,  as  here  in  the  wilderness,  volun- 
tarily refusing  to  use  His  divine  m^ht  to  help  His  human  necessity ; 
waiting  all  himgry  and  tempted,  as  I  should  nave  to  wait,  till  l^ven 
•omefl  to  His  aid ;  then  I  say, ''  Thou  art  indeed,  0  Lor^^  becoiAe  mw ; 
beoome,  even  In  this, '  like  unto  Thy  brethren.'   Thy  baptUin  i$  no 
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mere  rite.    Tliou,  too,  dost  wait  to  know  the  way,  receive  the  help, 
and  follow  the  will  of  heaven." 

Thus  does  our  Lord  abide  all  the  temptations,  waiting  on  the  mind 
and  plan  of  Jehovah  the  Father.  Then  Ho  comes  back  among  men 
to  begin  His  ministry.  And  Jww  is  that  ministry  commenced  ?  In 
the  poiver  of  the  Spirit  Baptized  into  servitude,  with  the  Spirit 
brooding  over  Him ;  led  up  of  the  Spirit  to  the  wilderness ;  tanying 
in  the  Spirit  even  when  tempted ;  He  is  also  led  forth  of  the  Spirit  to 
His  ministry.  And  here  there  come  in  yet  other  words  from  the 
prophets,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  leads  forth  the  Saviour  to  Hia  mission, 
"Behold  my  servant,  wJiom  I  uphold;  mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul 
delightetk  I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  Him :  He  shall  bring  forth 
judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause 
His  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  A  bruised  reed  shall  He  not 
break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  He  not  quench :  He  shall  bring 
forth  judgment  unto  tnith.  He  shall  not  faQ  nor  be  discouraged,  till 
He  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth,  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  His 
law.*'  Thus  prophecy  and  history  agree  again  as  to  the  externally 
supported  Saviour.  And  the  history  goes  on — "  And  Jesus  returned 
in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee ;  and  there  went  out  a  fame  of 
Him  through  all  the  region  round  about.  And  He  taught  in  their 
synagogues,  being  glorified  of  all.*'  He  stood  up  to  read,  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  .... 
And  He  closed  the  book  and  sat  down ;  and  He  began  to  say  unto 
them.  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears." 

0  brethren,  how  eloquent  of  teaching  is  that  about  strength  for 
our  ministry !  He  who  abides  cheerfully  the  discipline  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  is  ever  led  forth  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
and  there  goeth  abroad  a  fame  of  Him.  0  for  grace  to  wait,  as  our 
Lord  waited,  on  the  will  of  the  Father.    And  as  to  the  servitude — 

**  Sweet  title  that  delighteih  me. 
Bank  earnestly  implored ; 
O  what  can  rea^oh  my  dignity  ? 
I  am  Thy  servant,  liord. 

"  No  longer  would  my  soul  be  known 
As  self-sustained  and  free ; 
O  net  mine  own,  O  not  mine  own  ! 
Lord,  I  belong  to  Thee ! 

*'  For  ever,  Lord,  Thy  servant  choose, 
Nought  of  Thy  claim  abate ; 
The  glorious  Naime  I  would  not  loose, 
Nor  change  the  sweet  estate. 

"  In  life,  in  death,  on  earth,  in  heaveUi 
No  other  name  for  me ; 
The  same  sweet  style  and  title  given, 
Through  all  eternity." 

1  have  spent  too  much  time  on  these  initial  indications  of  die 
spirit  of  our  Lord^s  work  to  dwell,  as  might  otherwise  have  been  well, 
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more  fully  on  the  ministry  itself.  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  that  I 
should  do  more  than  pass  a  few  of  its  prominent  signs  briefly  under 
review.  The  evidence  is  sufficiently  plain,  if  the  basis  has  been 
rightly  understood. 

How  clear  and  manifold,  for  instance,  is  the  direct  testimony  from 
the  lips  of  the  Saviour  Himself  that  he  worked  by  power  from 
without  "  I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing."  "  The  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of  Myself ;  but  the  Father  that  dwelleth 
in  Me,  He  doeth  the  works."  "  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of 
Man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  He,  and  that  I  do  nothing  of 
Myself,  but  as  My  Father  hath  taught  Me  I  speak  these  things." 
There  are  words,  too,  which  seem  directly  to  attribute  some  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Pharisees 
charged  the  Saviour  with  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub.  The 
reply  to  them  includes  the  utterance,  "  But  if  I,  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  cast  out  devils,  then  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  come  unto  you." 
And  then  the  Lord  immediately  warns  the  Pharisees  that  they  sin 
not  against  the  Holy  Ghost  by  deliberately  attributing  the  works  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  power  of  the  devil.  John  Baptist  said  of  Christ — 
*'God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  imto  Him":  "He  must 
increase."  The  argument  seems  to  be — '*  I  have  the  Spirit  but  in 
measure ;  I  must  decrease."  Not  to  quote  further,  What  of  the 
contrast  between  the  first  and  the  second  coming  ?  Bethlehem  was 
not  only  the  sign  of  poverty,  but  also  of  weakness.  In  the  next 
advent  "  He  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  j^xn^^er  and 
great  glory,"  the  contrast  pertaining  to  might  as  well  as  to  majesty. 

Look  at  some  of  tfie  facts  of  the  ministry,  and  how  are  they  to  be 
interpreted  if  the  deity  of  Christ  is  other  than  passive  within  Him  ? 
What  mean  those  players,  the  fervour  of  which  is  witnessed  by 

*•  Gold  mountains  and  the  midnight  air." 

They  are  reed,  or  they  are  fictitious.  Who  shall  dare  to  say  fictitious, 
and  if  but  seeming  acts  of  prayer, — why  can  they  be  recorded  ?  How 
frightfully  hoUow  they  would  be  in  their  mockery,  were  we  to  think 
of  them  as  an  example — sprayer  in  which  there  is  only  an  apparent 
pleading  for  help  which  is  not  wanted.  If  they  are  real  prayers,  their 
want  is  real ;  and  if  want  is  real,  then  omnipotence  must  have 
consented  to  be  passive,  for  Almightiness  and  need  cannot  each 
assert  themselves  together.  You  see  Christ  proclaiming  His 
dependence  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  As  though  His  spirit  were 
always  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  "Jesus  lifted  up  His  eyes," 
and  began  by  saying,  "  Father  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  heard 
Me;"  and,  as  if  He  would  refer  all  His  mighty  works  to  this 
spirit  of  prayer,  He  adds,  "And  I  knew  that  Thou  hearest  Me 
always,  but  because  of  the  people  which  stand  by  I  said  it,  that  they 
may  believe  that  ThovL  hast  sent  Me."  Is  that  dependence  real,  I  ask 
again,  or  is  it  feigned  ?    There  can  be  but  one  answer,  if  we  are  not 
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to  uiifiettle  the  very  faundationa  of  faith,  by  xmsettling  our  belief  in 
tthe  sincerity  of  Chriat. 

Is  that  a  mock  weakness  in  the  garden  ?    0  no !    ''  Being  in  aa 

agony  He  pmys  the  more  earnestly,"  the  agony  of  tke  aeed  beii]g  the 

laea^ure  of  the  favour,  as  it  might,  be  with  ufl..    He  £eJ^  on  Hk  face. 

There  are,  "  as  it  wese,  great  drops  of  blood  faUiogdown  to  the  gsound" 

OiUi  of  very  woe  and.  v^ry  weakness  •eomea  ttuEti  tuiraing  in  atrong 

dryings  to  His.  Qo±    And  He  was  heaxd  iii>  tiiati  Be  feared^  and  an 

/angd  was  sent  fiiom  heftv^i  stireogtheniiDg  Him;.     Gan  a  creatiure 

strengtiiien  Him  wbo  draws  on  His  own  omoipotenee  f     SimihuJy, 

wJuub  of  thai  fallii^  in  the  way  of  soroow  ?    And,,  to  sum  np  every- 

wthing  in  one,  What  of  the  withdrawing  of  the  hitherto  freely  afifocded 

l^wer  from  on  high,  and  of  the  terrible  cry  that  fdlows :  "  My  God^ 

My  GcmI,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  Me? " 

What  a  hiiige'  contradiction  of  logic  if  active  QiB&i|K>tenGe!  oould 
suiSi^  all  this^  argue  as  much  aa  we  may  about  the*  possibility  of  God ; 
and,,  worse  alternative,  what  a  revolting  example  of  inaincaiky*, — the 
more  revolting  aa  it  stands  ao  infinitely  iUastdous, — if  we  are  to 
suppose  dais  t3be  xaem  semblanGe  of  a  weaknoas.  which  was  never 
;actuuaUy  felt. 

The  mystery  of  an  actually  passive  omnipotome  may  be  deep,  is 
doep.  The  manner  of  the  fact  is  hidden.  We  have  no  analogy  wbntr 
ever  to  help  u&  The  gospels,  however,  proclaim  a  dependent  Saviour; 
and  faith  may  be  sweet,  where  comprehension  is  hard.  Toi  ua»  without 
Goatrovorsy  and  without  qualiiication,  Christ  ia  and  always  was  the 
omnipotent  God ;  to  us,  equally  without  the  one  or  the  other,  Christ 
.humbled  Himself  and  became  man.  Horn  we  do  net  know;  that  it  was 
so  we  cannot  doubt.  Had  the  Saviour's  omnipotence  been  oth^  than 
passive,  infinite  power  in  its  activity  would  have^dbaoed  away  every 
-semblance  of  weakness,  till  Christ  the  man  had  been  utterly  lost  in 
Christ  the  God.  You  would,  have  aoea  noi  Spirit  driving  Him  into  the 
wilderness ;  for  how  can  the  Equal  be  at  the  same  time  the  servant  ? 
Ymi  would  have  had  no  temptation ;.  for  as  James,  tdls  yoa,  G^ 
oaoinot  be  temptedl  You  cannot  suppose  teinptatBOD  and  essenbtal 
reetikLde  at  the  same  time.  You  would  have  had  no  weary  one  ol 
Jacob's  Wdl ;  for  the*  strength  of  ominipotenee  cannot  be  wemkenei 
merely  by  the  presence  of  a  human  body.  Yon  would  have  had  no 
cry  in  the  gardeni,  aouL  no  waiQ)  upon  ike  czobs  ;  no-  agony  in  the  om, 
and  no  sense  of  desoiltttion  on  the*  other:  You  immd  have  had  no 
•emss,  and  no  Saviour.  As  it  is^  we  have>  and  "  we  see  Jesus,  wba 
waa  made  a  Ixtitile  lower  than  the  aagels<  for  the  aaiteii^  of  deaths 
crowned  widi  glory  and  honour,  tfaaifc  He  by  the  GicBee  of  Gkxl  dasald 
tflvte  deatb  foe  ewry  nson." 

Let  me  now,  as  bnisfly  as  I  ean,  say  a  few  woards  on  tiae  SMce  pnui- 
tieal  aspect  oD  this  (pzestien  as  it  toadies  ouir  owstwork.    if  tfte  aoooe 
efi  aU  power' that  WES  superiiumab;  in  tfie  minMry*  oi  oar  £Qtd  wa^ 
en  U^  whait  sebtion  doe&that  faethenrtdtiienoedftr  aoHae^an 
Inmiacn  power  in  all  ministry  fbr  Chxistf 
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1.  First,  a  humbled  Lord  ought  not  to  mean  other  than  hornUe 
servants. 

How  ceaeelessly  we  are,  most  of  us,  caring  and  worrying  om'selves 
about  the  appearance  that  we  umy  be  making  in  the  worlcL  What  a 
concern  not  only  that  we  should  succeed,  but  what  a  pestilent  concern 
that  we  shoidd  be  .^ieen  to  succeed.  How  fearful  are  we  lest  our  poor 
little  measme  of  power  should  be  underestimated,  and  lest  it  should 
be  called  to  exert  itself  in  a  sphere  not  quite  up  to  what  we  consider 
its  dignity.  Witliout  trying  to  find  room  for  a  lesson,  what  St^lf- 
seeking  tliere  is  in  most  of  us.  The  whole  pith  of  the  Gospel  that 
we  preach  ia  directed  to  concern  for  others,  and  to  freedom  ^vom 
anxious  caie  a]x>ut  ourselves.  iVnd  at  tlie  head  of  tlie  Gospel  stands 
Christ,  who  humbled  himself,  and  took  tliis  form  and  reality  of  a 
servant.  The  farthest  thing  away  from  sin  and  perdition  on  eaith  is 
the  cross,  and  that  too  is  the  thing  fai-thest  away  from  self-seeking. 
If  there  is  anything  in  tliis  world /o?-  others,  it  is  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
And  it  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Cross  which  is  the  potver  of  God  to 
Salvation.  Self-seeking  is  weakness ;  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Cross  is 
power.  Nothing  but  this  spirit  of  the  cross  has  ever  won  the  world. 
Let  us  exhibit  die  opposite,  and  our  ministry  is  a  ministry  of  weak- 
ness. "  Blessed  "  still,  "  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

2.  Again,  with  a  willingly  dependent  Lord,  we  ought  not  to  b6  foimd 
self-reliant.  For  our  trial  or  for  our  work,  Christ  means  much  to  us 
all  here.  Bearing  or  doing,  He  points  us  to  power  from  on  high. 
With  lip  and  life  he  bids  ministering  disciples  "  wait  for  the  promise 
of  the  Father."  0  what  a  vast  lesson,  coidd  we  but  all  learn  it :  the 
omnipotent  Jesus  refusing  omnipotence,  and  looking  up  in  prayer  and 
strong  ciyings  to  lieaven,  that  we  might  find  the  way  to  trust  in  neither 
scholarsliip,  nor  intellect,  nor  sentences.  Let  us  Uiiuk  of  it,  brethren, 
if  I,  so  much  younger  than  most  of  you,  and  so  much  needing  to 
learn  it  for  myself,  might  say  it  to  you — ^let  jis  think  of  it ;  omnipo- 
tence laying  its  might  to  sleep  within  itself,  in  order  to  teach  us  the 
way  to  true  strength.  The  Saviour  knew  how  hard  it  would  be  for 
most  of  us  to  get  away  from  oor  little  power  to  do  and  be,  and  so  by 
His  very  life  He  pioneers  us  into  an  exposition  of  the  word,  "  They 
that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength."  0  the  farce  when 
we  bring  together  before  perishing  men,  in  the  same  Gospel,  a  de- 
pendent Lord  and  a  self-reliant  preacher ! 

3.  Christ  teachei  us,  too,  that  we  may  be  dependent,  and  yet  not 
less  triumphant.  I  like  to  think  of  tlie  extemal  views  wliich  we  have 
of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  Head,  and  the  descent  of  the 
same  Spirit  upon  the  members.  AU  seems  symbolical.  The  very 
forms  of  the  Spirit's  manifestations  are  wonderfully  significatxt. 
Jordan  and  Pentecost — think  of  them  together,  and  contrast  the  one 
with  the  other. 

Pentecost  shows  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  members  of  that 
body  of  which  Christ  is  die  Head.  Power  from  on  high,  here,  comes 
as  a  tongue  of  fire.    A  tongue,  for  the  gift  was  to  be  one  of  tongues ; 
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a  tongae  of  fire,  for  the  words  to  be  spoken  were  to  be  words  that 
should  bum — ^bum  in  those  who  spake  them,  and  be  not  less  a  fire  in 
those  who  heard.  That  is  the  form  in  which  the  H0I7  Ghost  comes 
to  the  members.  Over  Christ,  the  Head,  in  Jordan,  the  Spirit  broods 
in  the  form  of  a  dove.  The  dove,  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  should  fitly 
symbolise  the  great  work  of  the  Peace  Maker.  But  mark  a  yet  more* 
significant  difference.  At  Pentecost  the  appearance  is  that  of  a 
tongue — a  single  member  of  the  body — a  single  member  on  the  head 
of  each  of  the  Apostles.  Of  Christ,  Luke  says — "And  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  in  a  bodily  shape  like  a  dove  upon  Him."  Now 
think  of  some  of  the  words  of  Paul  Paul  and  Luke  were  travelling, 
companions,  and  this  description  of  the  baptism  by  Luke  seems  ta 
have  sunk  down  into  the  veiy  heart  of  Paul.  He  savs — "  For  it 
pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell  :  or,  taking 
that  other  remarkable  word  into  the  account,  "  For  in  Him  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  As  the  same  Apostle  writes, 
in  the  12th  chapter  of  his  1st  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the 
different  members  have  gifts  differing  each  from  the  other.  To  them 
there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  one  Spirit  Catching  up  Luke's 
thought  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  bodily  shape — a  form  which  includes 
all  the  members  in  a  perfect  unity— Paul  writes,  in  another  place, 
"  In  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  To  the 
members  the  Spirit  is  given  in  measure,  to  each  man  a  gift.  Of 
Christ  the  Head,  John  says — "  For  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  unto  Him." 

And,  looking  at  that,  or  at  the  fact  of  which  aU  that  is  but  the 
outward  sign,  you  and  I  are  wont  to  say,  with  the  Baptist,  as  he  not^d 
it,  **  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  We  say  a  triumphant 
Christ  is  one  thing,  even  though  dependent;  for  me  to  be  tri- 
umphant woxild  be  largely  another  thing.  And  yet,  brethren,  there 
stands  that  wonderful  word  of  the  Lord  himself,  in  close  connection 
with  this  very  matter  of  his  own  dependence  on  the  might  of  another 
arm.  In  one  verse  you  hear  Christ  saying,  "  The  Father  that  dwelleth 
in  me ;  He  doeth  the  works."  In  almost  the  next  he  adds,  prefixing 
them  with  his  assuring  "  Amen,"  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you. 
He  that  believeth  in  Me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and 
greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  unto  My  Father/* 
However  our  faith  may  lead  us  to  expound  that,  one  thing  is  clear, 
that  the  power  which  worked  in  our  Lord  is  the  same  power  which  is 
guaranteed  to  us.  Christ,  though  dependent  on  that  power,  was 
triumphant.  Faith  may  well  add.  Then  I,  though  dependent  also,  may 
be  triumphant  too. 

4.  Finally,  I  cannot  help  remarking  how  vast  will  be  the  peace  of 
that  servant  who,  labouring  faithfully  on,  shall  presently  enter  into 
the  peace  of  Christ.  How  majestic  is  the  repose  suggested  in  the 
voluntary  dependence  of  our  Lord !  You  look  on  a  cup  of  water  un- 
troubled and  still,  and  you  do  not  say,  "  How  I  admire  that  calm  1 " 
but  you  gaze  on  the  great  ocean  with  all  its  proud  reserve  of  power. 
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lying  without  a  ripple  beneath  the  silent  sun,  and  it  fills  you  with 
ithoughts  of  rest.  A  child's  toy-boat  floats  quietly  on  that  same  sea, 
yet  that  suggests  nothing  of  peace ;  but  the  "  Great  Eastern/'  or  one  of 
•oiir  colossal  war  ships,  with  its  engines  of  many  hundred  horse-power, 
:and  its  guns,  so  terrible  for  thimder  or  destruction,  floats  placidly 
before  you — idling  gently  on  the  idle  sea — and  you  say,  /*  What  a 
majestic  symbol  of  tranquillity ! "  Even  so  ;  the  measure  of  power  is 
the  measure  of  repose.  And,  0  brethren,  in  what  a  majestic  aspect 
•does  this  nunistry  of  dependence  reveal  the  peace  of  Christ !  Here, 
if  what  we  have  tried  to  say  be  true, — here  for  over  tliirty  years  is 
omnipotence  holding  itself  in  reserve.  Nothing  provokes  it  to  assert 
itself — not  even  the  trials  of  the  ministry.  "  Command  that  these 
stones  be  made  bread,"  says  the  tempter :  it  replies  gently,  "  Man 
:shall  not  live  by  bread  alone ;  there  is  other  bread — the  bread  of  doing 
and  following  the  will  and  plan  of  heaven."  No  Scribes  irritate  this 
•omnipotence  into  action ;  no  Pharisees  provoke  it.  It  is  challenged 
•on  the  Cross  to  come  down  that  all  men  may  believe  it.  It  does  not 
-even  break  the  silence,  but  merely  thinks,  as  it  had  sometimes  said 
before,  "  How,  then,  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled  ? "  Sweet  peace, 
lihat  knows  no  wish  to  be  or  to  do  anything  apart  from  the  Father's  will. 
''  Let  no  man  take  our  crown."  Let  none  keep  us  from  being  faithful 
unto  death — death  which  makes  way  for  the  full  heritage  of  peace 
like  this,  as  we  hear  the  Saviour  Himself  say,  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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ANOTHEE  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Baptism  !  The  treatises 
already  in  circulation  on  the  subject  are  well-nigh  innumerable, 
and  might  be  supposed  to  have  thoroughly  exhausted  it ;  and 
now  we  are  favoured  with  another  manual  We,  at  any  rate,  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  this.  Although  there  is,  in  respect  to 
baptism,  ''No  new  thing  under  the  sun,"  there  may  be  a  clearer 
apprehension  and  more  practical  reali2ation  of  the  old,  and  we  heartily 
welcome  every  attempt  to  ascertain  and  set  forth  the  teaching  of 
^Scripture.  We  know  of  one  Paedobaptist  work,  the  author  of  which 
has  been  thanked  for  having  made  a  great  many  Baptists,  and  we 
.^hall  be  surprised  if  Professor  Charlton  does  not  earn  for  himself 
:  similar  gratitude.  He  gives  us  a  summary  of  "  Congregational  Views  ** 
on  the  subject,  with  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest,  and  has,  we 
think,  succeeded  in  showing  that  those  views  are  not  the  views  of  the 

*'  A  Manual  of  Chrifltifln  Baptism."    Intended  especially  for  Younff  People, 
By  John  !£   Oharlton,   ALA,,   Western   Ck>llege«    London:   Header  and 
wtmghUm, 
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writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  their  grounds  are  not  to  be 
found  in  it.  This  is  our  decided  impression  after  coxisidering  the 
arguments  advanced,  with  candour  and  with  care. 

With  respect  to  the  tone  of  Professor  Charlton's  manual  we  willingly 
allow  that  he  has  avoided  every  expression  which  can  give  reason- 
able gi'ound  of  offence  to  those  who  differ  from  him.     Looked  at  firom 
his  standpoint,  the  subject  is  presented  in  as  fair  a  ligjtit  as  possible, 
and  we  trust  there  will  be  nothing  in  our  own  strictures  to  which 
this  assertion  will  be  inapplicable.    We  must,  however,  call  attention 
to  the  following : — "  The  cause  of  truth  is  not  promoted  by  harsh  or 
flippant  words,  or  by  charges  such  as  that  of  complicity  with  ritualism, 
or  any  others  which,  whether  well-founded  or  not,  might  with  advan- 
tage be  replaced  by  lucid  explanations  and  sound  arguments."    We 
presume  that  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  paper  read  by  Dr. 
Landels  before  the  Baptist  Union  in  October  last,  and  to  its  endorse- 
ment by  the  Union.     If  there  be,  we  can  only  say  that  there  was  not, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  "harsh  or  flippant  word"  uttered  in 
reference  to  our  Psedobaptist  friends;  certainly  none  which,  so  fer 
as  we  could  see,  was  designed  to  be  harsh.    Besides,  Congregationalists 
were  not  charged  with  ''complicity  with  ritualism,"  a  term  which 
would  imply  their  conscious  participation  in  it     They  were  not  said 
to  be  knowingly  and  intentionally  sanctioning  it,  but  it  was  con- 
tended that  their  practice  of  infant  baptism,  if  logically  carried  oulv 
was  ritualistic  in  its  tendencies,  and  therefore  contained  the  germ  of  the 
Sacramentarian  error — an  assertion,  by  the  way,  for  which  we  can  claim 
the  sanction  of  no  mean  authorities  among  Psedobaptists  themselves. 
The  position  of  Dr.  Landels  was,  in  lus  view,  "  well  founded,"  and 
neither  he  nor  any  other  Baptist  would  for  a  moment  maintain  it,  if 
it  could  not  be  illustrated  by  "  lucid  explanations,"  and  strengthened 
by  "  sound  arguments,"  neither  of  which  have  they  at  any  time  been 
slow  to  produce.    We  submit,  however,  that  the  cause  of  truth  is 
piamoted  when  it  is  shown  that  results,  which  both  parties  in  a  oonr 
troveiay  allow  to  be  erroneous  and  hurtful,  follow  by  a  logical  neces- 
sibjT  from  views  held  by  one  of  the  parties.    And  if  we  iM^lieive  that 
inftmt  baptism  is,  from  its  very  nature,  favourable  to  Sa<»amenta- 
rianism,  we  are  not  only  at  liberty  to  say  it,  but  are  boiind  to  say  it 
Otherwise  there  must  be  an  end  to  reasoning  in  all  bat  its  most  dh^eet 
and  abstract  forms.    The  argummUnm  ad  funnvMm,  the  r^iuetio  ad 
ahminktm,  and  other  perfectly  legitimate  processes,  which  are  in  daily 
use  in  every  sphere  of  life,  most  be  abandoned     Of  course  this  may 
be  done,  and  should  be  done  with  perfect  frankness  and  irindlmaas  of 
spirit,  and  without  any  insinuations  or  suggestions  as  to  the  motives 
of  tiiose  who  adhere  to  the  practice  objected  to. 

Professor  Chaiiton  discusses,  in  suooessionj  the  form  of  tbe  external 
ceremony  or  the  manner  in  which  the  rite  is  to  be  administered ;  the 
purpose  it  was  intended  to  subserve ;  and  the  class  of  persons  eUgible 
to  receive  it  .  Our  criticisms  in  this  paper  must  be  restricted  to  tbe  first 
c  these  points. 
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"  The  baptismal  rite,"  we  are  told,  "  is  performed  by  placing  tlifi 
recipient,  in  some  way  or  other,  in  contact  with  water  during  the' 
solemn  pronunciation  of  the  formnla  prescribed  by  Our  Lord  in* 
Matthew  xxviii  19/'     For  the  precise  mode  of  applying  Christ's 
requirement  "we  have,"  it  is  said,  **  neither  precept  nor  example  in \ 
the  New  Testament."     Now  we  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
baptismal  rite  can  only  be  performed  by  the  immersion,  the  complete, 
covering  with  water  of  the  candidate;    that  the  word  /8a7rT*f«.is 
itself  precept  sufficient  as  to  "  the  precise  mode  of  applying  "  ChrisfsV 
requirement,  and  that  the  action  of  Our  Lord's  forerunner,  as  also  I3ia* 
action    of  His   Apostles,  furnish    ns  with   adequate    and    decisive- 
examples. 

We  pass  over  our  author^s  remarks  on  the  supposed  difference  of  ^ 
meaning  between  fidtrrto  and  pwrrrC^co,  as  he  acknowledges  that  "  mnch 
reliance  is  not  to  be  placed  upon  considerations  of  this  kind.*  It  is,  as  - 
he  says,  of  more  importance  to  inquire  into  the  sense  in  which  this 
word  is  nsed  in  classical  Greek.  Bnt  into  this  inquiry  he  does  not 
entei',  and  contents  himself  with  stating  the  result  of  the  investigations 
of  others.     Perhaps  we  ought  to  quote  this  singular  paragraph : — 

''  It  appears,  theooL,  that  in  the  view  of  ancient  Greek  writeis  a  thing 
Slight  be  dipped  and  yet  not  baptized,  and  baptized  and  yet  not 
dipped ;  that  a  shore  or  beach  is  baptized  by  a  flood  tide,  in  whioh 
case,  of  course,  the  water  rolls  over  it  and  the  shore  cannot  be  dipped 
into  the  water ;  that  a  person  bearing  a  heavy  burden  might  be 
baptized  by  a  small  addition  made  to  it,  and  that  he  might  be 
baptized,  with  cares  or  with  taxes,  in  all  which  cases  the  meaning  of 
the  Greek  word  cannot  be  to  dip,  but  has  rather  that  of  sixJ^,  or  be 
oppressed,  or  overwhelmed  by  something  pressing  down  frtMU  above. 
In  fact,  it  is  said  that  of  aU  the  passages  in  which  the  word  oeeuis 
there  are  only  three  wherein  the  sense  of  immefiiaing  can  be  niade  iwk 
with  any  approach  to  strictness  and  propriety." 

Our  learned  instructor  here  playig  with  the  word  "  dip,'*  though  he 
must  be  well  aware  that  the  essential  idea  of  immersion  is  that  of  a 
complete  covering  or  surrounding.    It  is  long  since  Dr.  Gale  remarked,  . 
"  The  word  fiaTrri^ta,  perhaps,  does  not  necessarily  express  the  action 
of  putting  imder  water,  as  in  general  a  thing  being  in  that  condition, 
no  matter  how  it  comes  so,  whether  it  is  put  into  the  water,  or  the 
water  is  put  over  it ;  thou^  indeed,  to  put  it  into  the  water  is  the  • 
most  natural  way  and  the  most  common,  and  is  therefore  usually,  and 
pretty  conartantly,  but,  it  may  be,  not  necessarily  implied."    So  fai;  ^  . 
file  observance  ot  the  Ohristian  rite  is  concemec^,  baptism  is  practically,^ 
and  in  all  cases,  dipping,  and  it  is  mere  trifling  to  sfiy  thfit  it  is  not^,  . 
"because  tihe  water  rolls  over  the  shore,  ana  the  shore  cannot  be 
dipped  into  the  water,"    The  shore  was  at  any  rate  entirely  covered  ' 
with  the  water — not  sprinkled  with  it.     So  that  even  if  this  one  .use 
of  tiheWord  is  to  be  decisive,  as  against  the  numerous  instances  in 
win^  the  object  immersed  (or  baptized)  is  represented  as  deinff  plunged. 
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into  the  'water,  we  may  safely  leave  our  readers  to  judge  whether 
dipping  or  sprinkling  best  accords  with  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

So,  again,  when  we  are  told  that  the  *'  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
cannot  be  to  dip,  but  has  rather  that  of  sink,  or  be  oppressed,  or  over- 
whelmed by  something  pressing  down  from  above ; "  we  ask  what  is 
there  here  to  favour  the  practice  of  sprinkling  or  pouring  ?  There  is 
not  a  single  instance  in  which  the  word  does  not  express  the  idea  of 
a  complete  covering  or  surrounding,  either  in  its  literal  or  its  meta* 
phorical  applications.  To  'say  tliat  in  only  three  instances  can  "  the 
sense  of  immersion  be  made  out  with  strictness  and  propriety,"  is  in 
our  opinion  little  better  than  a  subterfuge,  and  we  chsdlenge  Professor 
Charlton  to  disprove  the  position  of  Dr.  Conant  that  "  there  is  no 
instance  in  which  fiairrl^m  signifies  to  make  a  partial  application  of 
water  by  affusion,  or  sprinkling,  or  to  cleanse,  to  pwrify,  apart  from 
the  literal  act  of  immersion  as  the  mtanA  of  cleansing  or  purifying." 

As  our  author  produces  not  the  slightest  proof  of  his  assertions  as 
to  the  classical  signification  of  fiairri^fD,  we  need  not  dwell  on  the 
matter  further,  but  will  proceed  to  points  on  which  he  has  entered 
into  greater  detail. 

He  contends  that  the  classical  use  of  the  word  is  no  guide.  "  Grant- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  word  in  all  ancient  classical 
usage  has  the  meaning,  and  only  the  meaning  contended  for  by  the 
Baptists,  it  would  not  thence  follow  that  it  must  retain  this  meaning 
in  the  sacred  Greek  writers,  when  the  language  had  in  many  respecte 
greatly  changed."  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  somewhat  precarious 
principle.  We  hold  that  the  word  must  be  used  in  its  classical  sense, 
unless  there  is  actual  proof  of  a  change  or  modification  in  its  mean- 
ing ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  asmme  even  the  probability  of  a  change 
or  modification.  In  pre-Christian  times,  the  word  fioTrrl^^o  "  had  a 
perfectly  defined  and  unvaryinj]^  meaning,"  which  would  be  easily  and 
Wvers^y  undeistood,  and  inlts  current  sense  it  would  be  employed 
in  "  sacred  Greek."  In  discussing  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and 
in  proving  its  expiatory  character  from  the  ordinary  classical  usage  of 
the  words  tkaa-fAo^,  TXaoTTJpioy  and  their  related  terms,  would  Professor 
Charlton  be  prepared  to  act  on  the  principle  he  has  laid  down  here, 
and  assert  with  Mr.  Maurice  that  **  the  heathen  signification  of  the 
words  when  they  are  applied  to  a  Christian  use  must  be  not  merely 
modified  but  inverted,"  or  with  Mr.  Jowett  that "  the  heathen  and 
Jewish  sacrifices  mther  show  us  what  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  not 
than  what  it  was."  In  this  case  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
would  be  subverted,  and  the  application  of  these  terms  to  the  death 
of  Christ,  without  any  indication  of  a  change  in  their  meaning,  is 
utterly  perplexing  and  misleading,  and  deals  a  fisital  Uow  at  the 
wisdom  and  the  integrity  of  the  Apostles,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
inspiration.  And  so  with  the  word  in  question.  Christ  would  not 
employ  it  in  a  new  or  modified  sense  without  giving  plain  indications 
of  His  purpose  to  do  so,  especially  with  so  many  other  words  at 
command    Otherwise  His  language  would  be  involved  in  obmnixi^y 
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and  it  wovld  be  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  His  will.  Whether 
such  indications  have  been  given  we  leave  it  to  Professor  Charlton 
to  prova  We,  at  least,  are  unable  to  discov^  them.  The  illustra- 
tion of  bis  principle,  which  he  draws  from  the  Hebraistic  phrase 
''to  cut  a  covenant/'  is  not  at  all  to  the  point,  inasmuch  as  he 
can  adduce  ample  proof  of  the  setting  asiae  of  its  original  and 
literal  signification,  and  of  its  use  in  a  secondary  or  derivative 
sense.  But  with  respect  to  fiaTrri^to  it  is  not  so,  as  we  shall 
now  endeavour  to  show. 

And  first,  as  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Septuagint,  in 
2  Kings  V.  14  and  Isaiah  xxi  4  Naaman  is  said  to  liave  bap- 
tized himself  in  the  Jordan  seven  times,  and  here  we  are  infoimed 
""the  most  natural  thought  would  perhaps  be  that  Naaman  just 
performed  upon  himself  the  Mosaic  prescription  for  leprosy,  and, 
therefore,  sprinkled  rather  than  immersed  himself  seven  times.  In 
reply  to  our  author's  "  perhaps,"  we  say,  "  certainly,  the  most  natural 
thought  wovld  not  be  that  Naaman,  &c."  And  he  himself  furnishes 
the  proof.  "  The  only  bar  in  the  way  of  this  inference  is  that '  baptized ' 
is  here  the  translation  of  a  Hebrew  verb,  which,  though  primarily 
meaning  to  moisten  or  sprinkle  (?)  usually  bears  the  signification 
to  'dip.'"  The  only  har  indeed,  but  how  effectual  it  is.  Surely 
no  other  is  needed !  Whether  to  dip  anything  implies  its  total 
immersion  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  decide,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
we  can  see,  even  in  Genesis  xxxviL  31,  to  overturn  our  belief  that  the 
Hebrew  expression  means  literally  to  dip.  We  may  also  remark, 
that  **  the  Mosaic  prescription  for  leprosy  "  was  not  applicable  in  the 
case  of  Naaman,  which  was  altogether  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  even  if 
it  had  been  so  more  than  sprinlding  would  have  been  required  for  its 
observance,  e,g,,  in  the  sequel  of  the  words  to  which  our  author 
alludes.    (Lev.  xiv.  7 — 9). 

As  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah  "  transgression  baptizes  me,"  allowing 
that  it  means  "  overwhelms "  or  "  oppresses,"  something  very  much 
more  than  a  mere  sprinkling  or  pouring  is  intended.  The  expression 
is  of  coiuse  figurative,  but  it  is  plainly  based  upon  the  idea  of 
immersion. 

The  word  is  likewise  used  in  the  Apocrypha,  e,g.,  in  Judith  xiL  7. 
We  give  our  author's  account  of  it  "In  this  book  we  read  that 
Judidi,  a  young  and  beautiful  Jewish  heroine,  during  an  abode  of 
three  days  in  the  camp  of  Holofemes,  an  Assyrian  general,  was  wont  to 
go  out  each  ni^t  into  the  valley  of  Bedraha,  and  to  bap^  herself 
within  the  camp  at  a  fountain  of  water."  The  total  immersion  of  the 
l^erson  is  here  declared  to  be  incredible : — (1)  On  rdigi4ni8  grounds, 
inasmuch  as  flie  Jews,  in  connection  with  their  prayers,  applied  water 
ovify  to  their  handa  To  this  we  cannot  assent;  but,  even  if  it  were 
so,  it  counts  for  very  Uttie,  as  the  devotions  of  Judith  were  performed 
tmder  exceptional  circumstances,  and  with  peculiar  earnestness  and 
intensity,  so  that  it  would  be  by  no  means  strange  if  she  adopted  a 
more  elaborate  ceremonial  thui  usual    (2)  On  grammatical  grounds. 
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tiie  baptism  beii^  at  and  not  into  the  fountain.  Bnt  it  would  be 
quite  competent  to  speak  of  an  immeraion  as  taking  place  at  a  foim- 
tain,  the  preposition  simply  indicating  locality.  And  ^one  of  the 
oldest  Gredc  Manuscripts  (No.  56),  and  the  Wo  oldest  versions  (1^ 
Syi'iac  and  the  Latin)  read '  immersed  herself  in  the  fountain  of  water  * 
(ev  Tf  njfy ff)  "  (Conant).  (3.)  On  physical  grounds,  remembeiii^  ttie 
aize,  oonstructicm,  and  use  of  fountains  in  general ;  in  reference  to 
which  we  can  only  say  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  tlie  mattero 
alluded  to  to  prevent  immersion.  Dr.  Conant  refers,  in  his  note  on 
this  passage,  to  Judith  vi.  11,  "the  fountains  that  were  under 
Bethulia  " ;  chsqpter  vii.,  "  and  (Holofemes  and  his  horsemen)  viewed 
the  passages  up  to  the  city,  and  came  to  the  fountains  of  their  waters 
and  took  th^n  " ;  and,  17,  "  and  they  pitched  in  the  valley  and  took 
the  waters  and  the  fountains  of  the  children  of  Israel.^  "  There  was 
evidently,"  he  adds,  "  no  lack  of  water  for  the  immersion  of  the  body, 
after  the  Jewish  manner,  viz.,  by  walking  into  the  water  to  the  proper 
depth,  and  then  sinking  down  tiU  the  whole  body  was  imimaised.*' 
And  again,  **  Any  other  use  of  water,  for  purification,  eauld  fuwe  bem 
mcuU in  her  tent"  Finally,  immersion  is  here  objected  to  on  Tnoral 
gr&uneU,  considering  the  sex,  youth,  and  beauty  of  Judith,  and  that 
these  baptisms  took  place  within  the  camp,  necessarily  exposed  to  the 
ga^e  of  the  soldiers.  Not  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  manuscript^ 
and  the  versions  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  omit  the  words  ''in 
the  camp,"  it  is  well  known  tiiat  all  parts  of  a  camp  are  not  equally 
exposed,  and  Judith  would  doubtless  select  the  most  retired  place  she 
could  secure.  Then  it  was  "by  night"  that  she  performed  these 
ceremonies,  while  she  was  also  protected  by  the  orders  of  Holofemes 
to  hie  body-guards.  Hence  the  author's  "  groimds  "  give  way,  and  there 
is  no  reason  whatsoever  for  departing  from  the  orcUnary  usage  of  the 
word  at  issue.  Still  less  are  we  "  under  the  necessity  of  concluding 
that  whatever  the  Greek  word  may  have  mgnified  originally,  in  this 
instance  it  meant  no  more  than  a  partial  application  of  water."  Had 
this  been  meant  a  different  word  would  4iave  been  selected. 

The  othCT  passage  from  the  Apocrypha,  in  Ecclesiasticus  xxxiv.  80, 
"  One  being  baptized  from  a  dead  body,*'  &c.,  need  not  detain  us.  But 
how  can  Professor  Charlton  say  that  the  Mosaic  law  of  purification 
(i,e.  from  the  uncleanness  contracted  by  contact  wit&  a  corpse) 
enjoined  onUjf  sprinkKng^  when  in  the  very  chapter  to  which  he  refers 
us  (Numbers  xix.)  we  read  in  verse  19,  *'  And  ttie  dean  person  shall 
sprinkle  upon  the  unclean  on  the  third  day  and  on  tbe  seventh  day ; 
and  on  die  seventh  day  he  shall  purify  himself  and  wash  his  clothes, 
and  iaifhe  him$elf  in  water,  and  shall  be  clean  at  even  "  ?  And  what 
this  implied  Maamonides  infonns  us,  **  By  the  Hebrew  Canons,  dl 
tint  aare  unclean,  whetbi^  men  or  v^essels,  are  not  deansed  but  by 
dipping  in  water.  And  w^ieresoever  tlie  law  speaketh  of  washing  a 
vmsi's  fiesh,  or  washii^  of  clotheB  for  undeannese,  it  is  not  but  by 
dipping  the  whole  body  therein.*' 

Befeience  is  made  to  the  ^  diverse  baptiems  "  of  Heb.  ix.  1© : — ^*No 
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d^ubt  he  (the  Apostle)  has  in  view  the  various  rites  of  purification 
rtquired  by  the  law  of  Mosas."  No  doubt :  we  reply  he  has  in  view 
80f(M  of  the  rites  of  purification,  but  not  alL  He  is  speaking  of 
**  divsiSB  inuneraions  "^-^liverse  as  to  their  objects,  not  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  perforxnecl  Ia  Leviticus  xv.  and  xvii. 
thore  are  upwards  of  twelve  cases  in  which  the  body  is  to  be  bathed 
in  water.  Vessels  of  wood  are  to  be  rinsed  with  water,  and  in 
Leviticus  xi  32,  various  things  are  required,  when  touched  by  an 
unolean  beast,  to  be  put  into  water.  Had  the  Apostle  alluded  to 
sprinklii^,  he  would  have  used  the  word  which  has  that  signification, . 
as  in  Heb.  ix.  13,  19,  21,  &c. 

On  the  baptisms  mentioned  in  Luke  xi.  38,  and  Mark  vii.  3,  4,  we 
cannot  now  dwell  at  length.  "  It  is,"  says  our  author,  "  difficult  to 
conceive  of  it  (the  case  mentioned  in  Luke  xi.  38),  as  amounting  to 
immersion  of  the  whole  person,"  &c.  Whatever  may  be  our  difficulty 
we  aj-e  bound  so  to  conceive  of  it  until  we  can  prove  that  the  word  has 
apothor: .  JoaeaniDg.  Besides,  we  find  nothing  *'  e;cplicitly  stated"  by 
Mark  which  relieves  us  from  this  difficulty.  The  fact  that  Mark 
uses  one  word  (vwrrea)  when  he  speaks  of  "  washing  the  hands,"  and  a 
different  word  (/SaTTtf©)  when  he  speaks  of  "  baptizing,"  affords  more 
than  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  our  position.  Had  the 
Evangelist  not  wished  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two  aotiQioa 
he  would  have  employed  the  same  terms  in  both  cases.  Dr.  Campbell 
rif^tly  renders  the  verse,  "  The  Pharisees  eat  not  xmtil  they  have 
washed  their  hands  by  pouring  a  little  water  upon  them,  and  if  they 
be  come  from  the  market  by  dipping  them."  Dr.  HaUey  does  not 
view  this  difficulty  in  precisely  the  same  light  as  his  learned  friend, 
for  he  writes,  "  I  care  not]  to  deny  that  the  Pharisees,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  practised  immei^sicm  after  contact  with  the 
common  people."  "Achnitting  that  the  custom  ascribed  to  the 
Pharisees  by  Maimonides,  of  immersing  themselves  whenever  they 
wtce  pc^uted  by  the  touch  of  the  common  pec^le,  prevailed 
as  eawy  as  the  time  of  our  Lord,  we  may  explain,  consistently 
witli  tiie  doctrine  of  our  Baptist  brethr^,  the  baptism  of 
the  Pharisees  in  coming  from  the  market."  And  as  to  the 
baytiam  of  eups,  pots,  couches,  &c.,  which,  we  are  here  told, 
"iMMild  hardly  have  been  totally  immersed."  Dr.  Halley  acknow- 
ledges, ''  The  Jews  were  undoubtedly  most  careful  and  particular  in 
thavougUy  wadung  the  drapery  and  coverings  of  their  seats ;  and  if 
aay  lOQe  will  take  tiie  trouble  to  study  the  various  pi^lutions  of  beds 
attii  oouehes,  as  tiiey  are  described  in  Maimonides  and  the  Tahnudic 
tittots,  he  must  in  candour  admit  that  these  articles  of  forniture  were 
in  soma  instances  immersed  in  water."  This  testimony  is  unqnes- 
tknaUy  broe,  ainl  for  the  present  it  will  relieve  us  from  the  necessity 
oF-fturtiher  enlbTging  on  the  point 

There  are  several  other  aspects  of  the  question  on  which  we  intended 
t^'dwdl  in  our  present  article,  bwt  our  e^Nioe  is  exhausted,  and  we 
mqtft  reserve  them  for  future  consideration.    It  is,  as  a  rule,  much 
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easier  to  make  a  fallacious  statement  than  to  disprove  it,  and  many  of 
the  errors  into  which  Professor  Charlton  has  fallen  require  for  tJieir 
refutation  lengthened  criticism,  if,  at  least,  the  refutation  is  to  be 
generally  intelligible.  But  the  matter  is  of  such  importance  that  we 
trust  our  readers  will  willingly  give  us  their  most  careful  attention  if 
we  are  able  to  cany  out  our  purpose  of  pursuing  the  subject  in  a  sub- 
sequent number.  We  veiy  rarely  burden  our  pages  with  controversial 
.articles,  but  when  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  we  should  not  shrink  from 
the  task.  It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  we  be  inteUigently^ 
honestly,  and  thoroughly  convinced  of  "  the  things  which  are  most 
surely  believed  among  us." 


SPitmotr  of  '^Tti,  $|tl%ir,  of  Spanish  S^oH  Ixnntiar. 

(Continued  from  page  550.) 


HAYING  thus  detailed  the  character  and  life  of  the  deceased, 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  marital  relationship,  it 
will  not,  perhi^s,  be  iminteresting  to  particularise  some  of  her 
•qualities  as  a  Missionary  Wife, 

As  soon  as  she  arrived  in  Jamaica  she  had  to  share  the  disap-^ 
pointment,  the  obloquy,  the  scorn,  and  contempt  which  at  that  time 
her  husband,  in  common  with  other  missionaries,  had  to  endure  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  work  among  the  slaves,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  dispel  the  moral  darkness,  degradation,  and  profligacy  that  pre- 
vailed over  the  land*— a  mighty  work  which  they  were  attempting  to 
accomplish  by  the  blessing  of  (^od,  on  the  agency  of  Scriptural  educa- 
tion and  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gos]^  And  most  nobly  did 
his  beloved  companion  support  him  under  these  painfully  adverse  and 
trying  circumstances. 

She  almost  immediately  became  a  practical  helpmeet  for  him  in  his 
Kiuties,  She  originated  the  Sabbath  School  at  Spanish  Town — the 
second  that  was  established  in  the  island — and  overcame,  by  her  own 
persistent  conduct,  the  fancied  d^radation  by  the  people  of  free  con- 
dition, both  coloured  as  well  as  white  females,  in  teaching,  superin- 
tending, and  sitting  with  the  children  of  slaves.  She  at  the  same 
time,  for  many  years,  instructed  a  large  dass  of  native  young  women 
in  plain  and  ornamental  needlework,  some  of  whom  earned  a  com- 
fortable and  reputable  livelihood  by  such  instruction,  while  many 
others  were  respectably  married,  and  sent  their  children  to  the  school 
to  enjoy  the  same  advantages. 

In  these  times  of  "  rebuke  and  blasphemy,"  when  bitter  hatred  and 
persecution  pursued  the  missionary  from  day  to  day,  she  fiifldy  sup- 
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ported  her  husband,  and  greatly  aided  hiin  by  her  wise  counsels  and 
prudent  conduct.  When  some  of  the  more  respectable  advocates  for 
the  ignorance  of  the  slaves  and  poorer  classes  in  general,  as  necessary 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country — ^in  other  words,  necessary 
to  preserve  the  permanent  existence  of  slavery  in  it — had  failed  to 
dissuade  her  husband  to  abandon  his  purpose  of  opening  a  day-school 
for  the  children  of  these  classes,  which  he  had  advertis^,  she  replied, 
on  their  appealing  to  her  with  the  most  specious  and  pathetic  argu- 
ments as  to  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  such  an  innovation,  that  her 
husband  and  herself  did  not  come  out  to  protect  or  advance  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  higher  classes ;  they  had  come  to  promote 
the  spiritual  interests  and  enlightenment  of  the  poor  and  oppressed ; 
that  this  was  her  husband's  mission  and  it  was  hers  also,  or  she  would 
never  have  become  a  missionary's  wife. 

Mrs.  PhiUippo  was  a  true  helpmeet  for  her  husband  in  all  liis 
practical  duties  as  a  pastor  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  his  success  both  by  her  thoughtfulness  and  activity. 
She  accompanied  him  on  his  journeys  from  station  to  station,  cheer- 
fully sharing  the  inconveniences  and  bad  accommodation  experienced, 
submitting  often  to  absolute  privation.  She  always  planned  and 
made  arrangements  for  his  joumeyings,  whether  local  or  distant,  pro- 
viding everything  necessary,  as  far  as  possible,  for  his  convenience 
and  comfort.  With  a  quickness  of  perception  that  made  it  easy  for 
her  to  assimilate  herself  to  those  around  her  she  secured  their  confi- 
dence. She  was  at  the  same  time  always  accessible  to  the  people 
wherever  she  was  or  jsojoumed,  and  treated  them  with  tenderness, 
consideration,  and  courtesy,  by  which  she  gained  not  only  their  confi- 
dence, but  their  esteem  and  love.  She  was  a  true  mother  in  Israel, 
and  was  so  regarded  wherever  known. 

In  her  intercourse  with  her  feUow-creatures  generally,  she  mani- 
fested towards  them  the  same  benevolent  and  disinterested  regard  as 
towards  those  of  the  household  of  faith.  Loving  concern  for  fellow- 
creatures,  especially  in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  was  wrought  into 
the  whole  tenor  of  her  life.  She  thus  recognised,  and,  to  the  best  of 
her  ability,  cheerfully  discharged,  her  duties  to  the  poor,  the  sorrowful, 
and  the  sinning,  showing  that,  like  her  Divine  Master,  she  did  not 
live  for  herself  alone.  No  cases  of  oppression,  or  trouble,  or  affliction, 
—and  they  were  many  and  grievous  during  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
the  land, — that  did  not  excite  her  considerate  feeling,  and  prompt  her 
to  meet  them  by  her  benevolence.  In  several  instances  she  sought 
and  obtained  means,  to  which  the  late  venerable  and  Eev.  J.  H. 
Hinton  and  friends  at  Reading  generously  contributed,  of  purchasing 
the  freedom  of  several  female  slaves  imder  circumstances  that  excited 
her  commiseration,  though  she  knew  she  would  subject  herself 
thereby  to  misrepresentation  and  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

The  exercise  of  this  benevolent  disposition,  as  manifested  in  her 
cheerful  hospitality  towards  her  friends  in  Christ,  and  the  members  of 
the  Mission  Family  in  particular,  is  too  well  known  and  appreciated 
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to  require  even  a  passing  notice.  But  it  was  in  the  cause  of  God 
that  it  was  seen  so  especially  disinterested  and  generous.  During 
occurrences  of,  a  more  painful  and  trying  charact^  than  perhaps  any 
missionary  has  had  to  endurcy  when  die  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness was  sought  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  %noKaflt  and  misguided 
men,  the  sacrifices  of  personal  pioperfcy  which  she  made,  the  motives 
which  influenced  her  conduct  in  this  respect,  and  the  circumstances 
altogether,  if  fully  known,  would  raise  her  to  the  rank  of  the 
most  heroic  and  philanthrophic  of  her  sex.  Great,  however,  as  those 
sacrifices  were,  sl^  never  regretted  having  made  them ;  nor  did  she 
wish  them  to  be  remembered,  believing  that  God  required  them,  and 
that  dependence  upon  His  providence  for  future  needs  was  a  duty  she 
felt  herself  bound  to  dischai^ge.  Though  thus  devoted,  generous,  and 
kind,  she  did  nothing  for  reward.  This,  at  least,  was  not  her  object 
'"The  love  of  Christ  canstrained  her."  So  as  to  a  thousand  other 
actions  which  many  admire  but  few  practise. 

iUthotigh,  as  has  been  said,  D^frs.  Phillippo  was  a  woman  of  an 
amiable  and  equable  temper,  and  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit^  kind, 
generous,  and  sjrmpathising,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
qualities,  with  her,  were  allied  to  weakness.  She  often  manifested  in 
her  missionary  character  a  strength  of  will  and  an  energy  of  purpose 
which  rendered  her  powers  both  of  action  and  endurance,  under  cir- 
oumstances  of  very  peculiar  difficulty,  afiliction,  and  distress,  almost 
miracidous. 

At  the  bedside,  when  her  own  life  and  that  of  her  husband  were 
in  danger  from  contagious  disease,  or  otherwise  in  actual  jeopardy, 
and  in  all  the  trjdng  events  and  incidents  of  life,  she  exhibited  a 
courage,  patience,  and  endurance  which  rose  to  a  degree  of  moral 
heroism.     On  such  occasions  she,  like  Milton's  Abdid,  was 

"  Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  be  i 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unteirifiea,'* 

exhibiting  tliese  qualities  in  in'Staaoes  too  numerous  and  painfnl  to 
detail 

If,  in  after  years,  owing  to  the  cares  of  a  large  and  increasing 
family,  and  much  personal  affliction,  Mrs.  Phillippo  was  less  active 
and  aggressive  than  formerly  by  personal  effinrt,  she  helped  her 
husband,  it  may  be  almost  said,  even  more  effeetually  in  other  ways 
—more  than  by  her  direct  efforts  ia  the  mission-field — ^tfaus  allowing 
him  more  time  aiobd  lees  difiSculty  in  prosecuting  his  great  work  in 
saving  souls  and  promoting  schemes  of  general  usefulness. 

Site  was  lus  treasurer  and  secretary)  and  that  not  only  in  relfttRm 
to  household  duties,  but  also  to  the  eburehes  over  which  her  husband 
presided ;  and  to  the  diiSlferent  sdcielies  and  orgaBfisatioiis  eonnected 
with  them.  She  was  the  sole  fioancier  in  nUatkm  to  reoeipte  oad 
expendidbure  in  bmlding  and  repairing  chapek^  erecting  sehoobeems, 
supporting  sohools,  and  paying  all  minor  aoeomiti^fbr  aU  purposes  in 
connection  with  each  station  respectJmly.    9o  tboiooghly  was  her 
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husband  convinced  of  her  ability,  economy,  and  fidelity,  that  she 
was  his  banker,  on  whom  he  drew  as  his  own  personal  and  other 
needs  re< juireA 

While  it  is  possible  for  a  missionary's  wife  to  be  a  practical  helper 
of  her  husband  in  his  work,  it  ia  also  possible  that,  at  times,  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  she  mig^  prove  a  hindrance  both  to  his 
exertions  and  to  his  success;  but  this  wcub  not  the  ease  with  our 
departed  friend.  Her  husband  never  knew  an  instance  in  wliich  she 
threw  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  r^ular  and  faithful  performance  of 
duty.  Tliough  often  left  alone  and  unprotected  in  a  solitary  mountain-* 
home  for  days,  and  sometimes  weeks  together,  surrounded  by  a  black 
rural  population,  some  of  them  not  much  advanced  in  civilization, 
ahe  never  murmured  or  uttered  a  word  of  diasatislaction.  If  her 
husband  wavered  from  a  regard  for  her  lonely  situation,  or  indicated  a 
wish  for  an  excuse  for  neglect  of  duty  at  any  time,  though  that  duty 
might  not  be  imperative,  she  never  influenced  him  to  such  meglecty 
though  a  word  or  a  look  would  have  been  sufficient.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  never  any  discouragement  offered  on  her  part,  by 
drooping  and  languishing  under  heaviness  and  heartless  dejection,  by 
dark  and  gloomy  intervals  in  her  daily  life.  The  rule  of  duty  thus 
passed  on  in  performance  in  a  smooth  and  even  current 

When  urged  to  &  visit  to  England  for  the  recuperation  of  her  wasted 
powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  she  never  expressed  a  wish  for  her 
husband  to  accompany  her.  On  the  contrary,  she  urged  it  upon  him 
as  his  duty  to  remain  at  his  work,  and  declared  it  her  duty  under  the 
circumstanees  to  go  alona  So  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  once  in 
EagLand  and  twice  in  America,  she  declined  to  accompany  him,  from 
the  same  high  mc^ives,  determined,  if  possible,  to  supply  his  lack  of 
pastoral  duty  until  he  returned ;  services  which  she  performed  to  the 
emprise  of  many^  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned — 
wM>i!iftgiTig  all  the  affidra  of  his  large  church  in  Spanish  Town,  together 
with  Uiose  of  the  stations  and  ecfaools,  at  considerable  distances  from 
town,  involving  fzequesnt  joumeyii^  on  horseback,  added  to  other 
matters  of  local  interest  and  practical  importance. 

While  devotedness  to  the  service  of  God  generally  was  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  her  Hfe,  the  cause  in  Jamaica  in  particular  laid 
r&y  near  her  heart  She  entered  most  heartily  into  all  the  plans  for 
her  husband's  usefulness^  and  felt  herself  bound  to  sustain  ae  well  as 
promote  them  in  evezy  way  in  her  power :  so  with  reference  to  all 
the  concerns  'of  the  mission.  Whatever  was  encouraging  in  any 
section  of  the  Christaai  Chtorch  filled  her  with  pleasure,  while  she 
mourned  the  aecnxrenoei  of  whatever  tended  to  retard  its  progress. 

Mrs.  FhiQippo<  dearly  loTed  her  native  country — ^her  early  home  and 
fidenda ;  bat  she  woa  never  homesick — never  had  any  hankering  after 
faoneor  its «ttnidiioii&  Ibr  the  last  thirty  years  she  had  no  desire 
to  mtoOL  She  did  not  prefer  Janudett  to  Ei^iid,  but  she  felt  that 
hffir  lotwav  caet  heielby  Plovidence,  and  she  was  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  it    When  her  husband  was  once  with  her  in  England,  for 
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liis  health  as  well  as  hers,  more  than  one  advantageous  offer  was  made 
to  him  to  settle  there,  and  thus  discontinue  his  missionary  work ;  but 
she  never  by  word  or  deed  tried  to  influence  him  against  his  piirpose, 
as  he  often  expressed  it,  to  live  and  die  a  missionary.  On  their  return 
to  Jamaica,  Mrs.  PhiUippo  regarded  that  island  more  than  ever  as  her 
home,  and  she  reconciled  herself  to  it  notwithstanding  the  almost 
unparalleled  trials  which  for  some  years  afterwards  she  had  largely  to 
share. 

It  may  be  said  summarily,  that  the  deceased,  as  a  partner,  was 
found  a  helpmeet  in  all  the  changes  to  which  her  husband  was 
subject — ^who  sympathised  with  him  in  his  triahs — solaced  him  in 
affliction — advised  him  in  perplexity-^-ministered  to  him  in  sickness, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  administer  to  his  welfare  and  comfort.  In  a 
word,  it  may  be  said  that  she  lived  first  for  God,  then  for  the  happi- 
ness of  her  partner.  Very  admirably  did  she  exemplify  the  sympathy 
and  patience  thus  expressed  : — 

'^  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warm,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright, 
With  something  of  an  angel  ught." 

Having  viewed  the  deceased  in  the  several  foregoing  relations,  it 
may  now  be  proper  to  notice  her  as  the  maternal  head  of  her  family — 
a  mother, 

Mrs.  PhiUippo  had  nine  children.  The  eldest,  a  girl,  died  in  King- 
ston under  circumstances  of  a  very  painful  nature  connected  with  the 
persecutions  to  which  her  husband  was  then  subject  as  a  missionary. 
Three  were  stillborn,  or  died  soon  after  birth,  and  one  died  and  was 
buried  at  sea  near  Cape  Tiberon,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  or. 
Haiti,  when  both  parents  were  on  their  way  to  England  on  account 
of  greatly  impaired  health.  All  these  were  removed  in  succession, 
and  all  under  circumstances  too  tedious  and  painful  to  detail. 

The  remaining  and  succeeding  four  are  one  daughter  and  three 
sons,  one  of  the  latter  lately  deceased.  Mrs.  Phillippo's  management 
of  her  children  (and  she  was  the  chief  manager  of  them)  was  such  as 
to  secure  their  esteem,  affection  and  obedience.  Her  conduct  and 
deportment  towards  them  were  uniformly  consistent  and  exemplary. 
Her  discipline  of  them  commenced  at  the  earliest  age  of  infancy,  or  as 
soon  as,  by  sight  or  sound,  their  natural  faculties  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced. 

In  her  treatment  of  them  she  was  most  affectionate  and  kind,  yet 
firm  and  decided.  When  advanced  beyond  infancy,  she  made  tJiem 
her  companions,  and  corrected  their  its  by  reS^ning  with  them 
quietly  and  cabnly,  avoiding  everything  like  caprice,  or  threatening, 
or  variableness  in  her  behaviour  and  conduct  towards  them — every- 
thing calculated  to  create  disgust  or  give  them  an  artificial  character. 
She,  therefore,  treated  them  sensibly,  as  companions,  and  not  as  mere 
thoughtless,  uninteUectual  children. 
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By  this  mode  of  treatment,  which,  as  seen,  was  a  oombination  of 
kindness  and  decision,  corporal  chastisement  was  almost  unnecessaiy. 
Fit>m  the  birth  of  the  first-bom,  the  mother  induced  her  husband  to 
ongage  that  in  the  discipline  and  bringing  up  of  their  children  they 
should  both  be  of  one  mind  as  to  tiie  mode  or  kind  of  rebuke  or 
chastisement  to  be  administered ;  and,  in  the  event  of  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  to  conceal  it  from  the  children,  endeavouring  to 
obviate,  as  much  as  possible,errors  or  disagreement  in  judgment 

No  mother  could  have  a  greater  love  for  her  children.  It  was  true, 
disinterested,  maternal  love,  which  exhausted  life  without  exhausting 
itself.  But  she  never  indulged  them  in  childish  whims  and  follies,  or 
in  idleness,  or  extravagance,  or  wastefulness.  She  considered  it  her 
mission  to  form  the  chaxaoter  of  her  children.  To  this  end  she  made 
it  her  principal  concern  to  store  their  minds  with  hymns  and  lessons, 
with  loving  maxims  a^d  Scriptural  truths ;  but  her  principal  concern 
was  that  they  might  become  partakers  of  that  grace  of  which  she 
herself  was  the  subject,  and  her  character  and  conduct  the  exponent 
and  illustration. 

Thus,  like  many  mothers  of  former  times,— Jioly  women, — she  in- 
structed her  children  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in 
them  herself.  She  prayed  with  and  for  them  She  watched  over 
their  religious  education  with  all  the  tender  anxiety  of  a  mother  who 
knew  the  world,  and  the  value  of  true  religion  to  counteract  its  influ- 
ence for  evil,  carefully  instilling  into  their  minds  those  principles 
which  she  knew  to  be  so  essential  to  their  welfare  in  botii  worlds. 
It  was  thorough  religious  instruction  and  training,  with  the  whole- 
some restraints  it  imposes,  that  was,  humanly  speakii^,  the  cause  of 
her  ehildren's  present  high  character  and  position.  Tndy  may  they 
say  that  they  owe  almost  all  they  have  and  are,  under  God,  to  the 
(£uiet,  loving,  generous,  self-denying  care  of  their  thoughtful  mother. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  thankfulness  to  add,  that  while  God  has 
graciously  rewarded  th^  mother's  anxious  care  and  Christian  exhorta- 
tions in  the  Christian  life  and  deportment  of  her  children,  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  gratifying  to  know  that  the  obligation  is  reciprocated  in 
the  affectionate  veneration  and  regard  of  the  surviving  brandies  of  her 
family  at  home  and  abroad,  thus  addiojz  another  illustration  of  the 
general  truth  of  the  divine  proverb — "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

We  now  approach  the  last  hours  of  our  depaited  friend.  For  many 
years  previously,  she  possessed  almost  uninterrupted  health — a  regular 
flow  of  spirits,  and  an  unimpaired  energy  of  mind ;  her  countenance  at 
the  same  time  was  expressive  of  intelligence  and  good-natura  She  was 
matronly  in  appearance  and  figure,  and,  having  gradually  acquired  a 
portliness  of  frame  not  usual  in  such  a  climate,  few  persons,  in  the 
absence  of  other  natural  indications,  supposed  her  so  advanced  in  life 
as  was  the  reality.  Though  thus  apparently  vigorous  in  body  and  in 
mind,  her  physical  strength,,  as  may  be  supposed,  gradually,  though 
almost  imperceptibly,  declined,  but  she  retained  her  mental  faculties 
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to  the  last.  Many  who  knew  her  in  her  later  dayd  were  reminded  of 
those  holy  women  of  former  days^  who  united  in  their  outward  aspect 
a  oomeliness  of  penon  and  a  d^iee  of  mental  poweri  which  seemed 
to  boast  a  triumph  over  time, — ^with  a  calm  steady  waiting  upon  God 
that  told  of  a  wdl*grounded  hope  of  approaching  happiness  and  gloiy. 

Such  were  the  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Phillippo's  personal  history, 
*ahd  of  her  private  and  public  character  to  the  time  now  to  be 
described,  whto  the  messenger  was  sent  to  summon  her  as  a  faithful 
and  worn-out  labourer  in  the  Christian  field,  to  enter  upon  her  rest 
and  to  receive  her  rewaiti. 

On  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  June,  Mr.  Phillippo  took  his  leave  of 
his  beloved  paartner  as  usual,  in  order  to  make  some  arrangements  for 
the  opening  of  a  new  chapel  and  schoolroom  at  a  place  in  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  way  to  Sligoville,  which  was  to  be  dedicated  to  the  objects 
designed  on  the  following  Sunday  and  Monday.  She  was  in  her  usual 
health  and  spirits,  but  manifested  some  anxiety  on  account  of  her 
hui^band  having  to  ride  on  horseback  such  a  distance  in  the  beat  of 
the  day,  and  inquired  when  he  would  return ;  urging  him,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  exposure  at  mid-day  after  his  late  illness.  His  engageiments, 
he  found,  would  detain  him  until  about  11  or  12  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing* Priday  morntng,'and  he  seikt  a  few  lines  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
'day  to  this  effect.  On  entering  the  door  of  his  restklence,  the  servant 
told  him,  with  evident  concern,  that  the  mistress  was  ill  in  bed.  Mr. 
Phillippo  hastened  into  the  room  and  found  her  quite  insensible ;  he 
tried  every  likely  means  to  arouse  her  to  ^consciousness,  but  in  vain. 
On  inqtiiiy,  he  found  she  had  risen  at  her  usual  hour,  as  well 
apparently  as  for  months  before,  and  was  suddenly  seized  with 
giddiness  while  dressing,  and  leaned  against  the  bed,  upon  which 
sne  was  immediately  placed  by  her  attendant  At  about  this 
moment,  eight  o'clock,  she  asked,  with  some  anxiety,  if  her  husband 
had  not  arrived,  and  signified  her  fears  that  he  would  subject 
himself  to  another  illness.  In  a  few  minutes  thereafter  she  i^ain 
inquired,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  she  said,  ^  Then  I  shall 
go  without  seeing  him."  Immediately  on  seeing  her  condition,  her 
anxious  husband  sent  for  his  son.  Dr.  Phillippo,  of  Kingston,  as  also 
his  daughter,  who  had  been  absent  there  on  business  during  the  two 
or  three  preceding  days.  In  the  meantime,  the  sorrowing  hiisbanil 
sent  for  a  nurse,  and  his  daughter.  Mm  Olaydon,  arrived.  No  sign  of 
a  revival  occurring,  and  fearing  Dr.  PhiUippo's  comil^  might  be  un- 
avoidaUy  delayed,  the  father  sent  for  a  medical  man:  resident  in  the 
town,  who  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  recovery-  of  the  patient,  pro- 
nouncing it  a  case  of  apoplexy,  and  recommending  quiet  as  necessary 
to  he^  rest6rati6n. 

Soon  after,  Dr.  PhilMppo  arrived  with  others  of  the*  family.  He 
at  once  Saw  the  danger  of  hds  mother.  On  his  administering  some 
medicine  to  her,  however,  she  seemed  to  revive,  though-  stOl  uncon- 
scious, but  it  was  only  lot  a  moment,  and  he  said  sorrowfully  it  was 
a  severe  ^epileptic  seizure,  and  the  hope  of  recoveiy  must  be  abandoned. 
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She  doniaiiued  tiiuB  inaeusible  and  speeobleaa  from  the  time  of  the 
afctaok,  as  stated,  until  430  on  the  following  Lord'sKlay  momingi  and 
then  gently  passed  away,  in  the  82iad  year  of  her  age»  and  the  Slet 
of  her  married  and  missionary  life. 

At  the  monkent^  her  husband  was  sitting  at  her  bedside,  in  a  state 
of  mind  not  to  be  dem^bed,  and  her  son  was  bending  over  his  loved 
and  honoured  parent,  amidst  a  room  full  of  sorrowing  friends  and 
lelatiYes,  momentarily  apprehending  the  usual  pang  or  other  presage 
of  dissolntion — ^but  ahe  merely  ceased  to  breathe.  The  husband  at 
the  moment  rose  in  a^ny  of  mind^  and  asked  if  she  were  really  gone. 
The  tears  and  lamentations  of  those  around  told  the  sad  tale — the 
whole  house  soon  became  a  Bochim.  What  the  oonseq^uencea  were  to 
the  bereaved  husband,  it  is  impossible  to  oonceiva  He  seemed 
orushed  to  the  earth  by  the  blow,  and  to  sorrow  as  though  his  heart- 
strlitgs  were  torn  asunder. 

'*  Oh  I  '*  he  exclaimed  with  anguishi  "  that  I  had  had  but  one  look 
of  love — ^but  one  sign  of  recognition,  tlien  I  could  have  borne  iti "  It 
was  this,  he  said,  that  was  the  bitterest  ingredient  in  his  cup  of 
sorrow — ^that  the  tie  of  fifty  years  was  dissolved  so  abruptly,  and  with* 
out  a  parting  word  or  look  of  affectionate  farewell  But  there  were 
alleviations  in  his  diatresa  3[^i:^h  his  beloved  partner  was  unable 
to  leave  a  dying  testimony  behind  h^  of  her  assurance  of  eternal 
blessedness,  that  asstixance  had  been  given  in  her  entire  life.  At  the 
same  time,  from  the  moment  that  deatli  laid  his  clay-*cold  hand  upon 
her  to  her  final  exit,  she  hty  unmoved,  without  &e  slightest  indication 
of  pain;  not  even  a  sigh  escaped  her^^her  countenance  pladd  as  in 
a  cabn  and  peaeeAil  sle^ ;  and  at  last,  as  said,  she  simply  ceased  to 
breathe — ^thus  quietly  passing  from  life  to  the  realms  of  glory. 

**  Night  dews  fall  not  more  eenily  to  the  ground, 
Kor  weary  worn-out  win£  expire  more  soft." 

But  it  was  not  the  least  among  the  supports  the  bereaved  experienced, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  see  a  Father's  hand  in  the  stroke,  and  to 
submit  to  it  without  a  murmuring  word,  great  as  was  the  anguish  it 
inflicted. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  departed  saint  lay 
pr^Mied  for  her  last  resting-place,  it  may  be  truly  said  it  was  "  a 
lovely  corpaa"  lumbers  came  to  take  a  last  look  at  her,  amone  them 
many  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town.  On  tibe  fol- 
lowing monung,  at  seven  o'clock,  she  was  jdaced  in  her  cofiBn,  amidst 
the  chastened  lamentations  of  her  family  and  friends,  and  borne 
amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  to  the  ehapeli^  and  thence  onwards  to  the  grave, 
followed  by  a  greatly  extended  procession  in  carriages  and  on  foot. 

The  service  at  tibe  chapel,  which  was  deeply  impressive,  was  con* 
ducted  by  the  Sevda  Mc^sra  Lea,  Pastor  of  the  Church ;  Clarke,  of 
Jericho ;  East,  cS  Calabar  College ;  Foster  (Wesleyan),  and  Campbell, 
of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  the  towu.    The  Bev.  Dr.  Bradshaw, 
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Hector  of  the  parish,  was  also  present^  and  expressed  his  warm 
sympathy  with  the  bereaved.  The  chapel  was  crowded.  On  the  way 
to  the  grave,  tbe^streets  were  so  thronged  that  difficulty  was  ezpeiienoed 
in  passing  on  to  the  place  of  interment  Here  a  touching  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Ber.  J.  Bast,  amidst  the  tears  and  half-stifled  gxiet 
of  the  multituda  The  last  sad  offices  being  closed,  the  chief 
mourners,  father  and  son,  returned  to  the  almost  solitary  home  of  the 
bereaved  husband ;  the  latter  there  to  mourn  in  secret  over  the  calamity 
that  dissolved  the  tie  that  bound  himself  and  his  beloved  companion 
for  so  many  years,  almost  indissolubly,  to  earth. 

The  deep  sorrow  of  the  bereaved  husband  throughout  the  whole 
scene,  and  long  afterwards,  can  hardly  be  imagined,  but  by  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  same  deep  waters.  Sut  he  sorrows  not  "  even 
as  others  which  have  no  hopa"  Not  to  feel  the  loss  of  such  a  beloved 
partner  would  be  impossible;  not  to  rejoice  in  her  joy  would  be 
ungenerous.  As  the  Saviour  was  not  only  her  hope,  but  her  pattern 
through  life ;  if  ''  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so 
them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  Qod  bring  with  Him"  While, 
therefore,  her  family  and  friends  cannot  but  weep  over  her  grave,  and 
long  cherish  her  memory,  let  those  who  read  this  memento  of  affection 
ma£e  it  their  study  to  follow  the  departed,  as  she  followed  the 
Saviour,  that  when  they  hear  "  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man  saying, 
Behold,  I  come  quickly,"  they  may  reply,  with  humility  and  hope, 
•*  Amen ;  even  so  come  Lord  Jesus," 

This  deeply  solemn  event  was  subsequently  improved  by  the  Bev. 
D.  J.  East,  in  the  chapel  in  Spanish  Town,  fiK>m  Job  v.  26  :^-*^  Thou 
shalt  come  to  the  grave  in  a  full  age,  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  in 
his  season." 

The  spacious  chapel  was  crowded  to  excess  by  he^gr^rs  of  all  classes 
and  denominations,  and  numbers  were  on  the  outside.  The  sermon 
was  most  appropriate  and  excellent,  fully  coniirmii^  all  that  is  said 
of  the  deceased  in  this  memoir ;  and,  if  the  assembbige  on  the  occa^ 
sion,  and  the  solemnity  that  pervaded  it,  were  any  indication  of  the 
affectionate  esteem  in  whidi  the  memory  of  the  decisased  is  held,  few 
even  among  the  most  distinguished  of  her  sex  could  have  been  more 
revered  and  honoured. 

The  Hev.  J.  Clarke  added  his  faithful  and  afiBectionate  testimony  to 
the  life  and  character  of  the  departed,  in  a  sevmon  at  East  Queen 
Street  Chapel,  Kingston,  from  Rev.  xiv.  13 : — *'  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord,"  &c.,  to  a  deeply  affected  auditoiy,  as  also  at 
Jericho  and  Mount  Herm6n  Chapels,  St  Thomas-ia-the-Yale 
Brethren  in  other  places,  expressive  of  their  affectionate  sympathy 
with  the  bereaved,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  Una 
event  afforded,  of  impressing  upon  their  oongregatiom  the  impoitant 
lessons  it  was  calculated  to  teach. 

May  these  efforts  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  living  be  effectual, 
througli  the  agency  of  tie  Divine  Spirit,  in  urging  many  to  follow  the 
departed,  as  she  followed  h&t  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Qhiist  1 . 
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Tfi£  Latest  Cokvibrt  to  Eomb. — ^Archbishop  Manning  and  Mons. 
Capel  have  hooked  up  another  gold  fish.  The  Marquis  of  Bipon  has 
resigned  the  office  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons  and  joined  the 
Church  of  Borne — ^for  the  Vatican  tolerates  no  secret  societies,  except 
the  Jesuits.  The  event  has  created  a  general  feeling  of  astonishment 
and  disgust,  if  we  may  consider  the  all  but  unanimous  concord  of  the 
pubUc  journals  as  the  expression  of  public  opinion.  It  is  felt  that 
by  this  step  he  has  brought  his  political  career  to  a  dose.  Connected  as 
he  was  wi&  the  ministerial  circle,  he  would  necessarily  have  been 
indudsd  in  any  future  ministerial  arrangements  of  the  liberal  party ; 
but  no  Cabinet  could  be  expected  to  &m  the  unpopularity  of  receiv- 
ing as  a  coUeagtle  one  who  wlule  moving  in  the  highest  rank  of  public 
life,  had  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  Not  is  this  feel* 
ing  of  irritation  to  be  censured  as  an  act  of  intolerance,  or  an 
infiincement  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Half  a  century  ago,  Boman 
CathoHcism  was  little  more  than  an  unaggressive  creed ;  as  such,  a 
change  of  religious  opinion  would  have  exdted  little  attention ;  but 
Ultramontanism,  the  modem  phase  of  Popery,  is  a  des|K)tic  power, 
warrin^p  against  civil  and  rdigious  liber^  in  the  various  Boman 
Caihohc  countries  of  Europe.  The  Pope,  as  the  Yiear  of  Christ, 
claims  universal  dominion  over  the  consciences  of  mankind,  and  sole 
and  exclusive  authority  in  all  questions  of  faith  and  morals.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  assumed  authority,  embodied  in  the  dogma' of 'InJB&Ui- 
bility,  he  has  issued  a  SyBabiiSi  anathematijEing  the  enlightened  prin- 
ciples of  the  age,  and  debouncing  all  improvement  of  every  description. 
Bngland  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  that  illumination  which  it  is  his 
object  and  that  of  his  champions,  the  Jesuits,  to  extinguish ;  and  one 
who  places  his  conscience  under  their  control  must  necessarily  cease 
to  feel  any  attachment  to  those  firee  and  noble  institutions  which  fbrm 
the  glory  of  the  countty.  He  severs  himself  from  the  national  sympa* 
thies  and  aspirations^  and  it'  is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  feefing  of  *  alienation  should  be  reciprocal,  and  that  his  fellow- 
countrymen  should  lose  all  confidence  in  a  public  man  who  has 
incurreiti  flieir*  pity,  if  not  contempt,  by  placing  Ids  neck  under  the 
yoke  of  a  narrowminded  and  bigoted  priestho<kL  and  who-^as  stated 
by  Lord  Denbigh,  the  most  bigoted  of  the  converts*— '^  is  an  English- 
man, if  you  wifi,  but  first  and  foremost  a  C^tKblic." 

Protestantism  cannot  be  said  to  have  lost  much  on  this  occasion. 
Lord  Bipon  was  simply  a  respectable  politician,  with  no  greater 
weight  of  character  than'lifs  father.  Lord  Ooderich,  Vho  was  obliged, , 
through  sheer  incapacity,  to  resign  the  post  of  Premier  which  he  had'* 
gta^ped*     The  differeiit  othces  which  Lord  Ripon  hfts^ll^liave 
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given  him  no  reputation,  and  he  will  be  remembeted  in  histoi^  onl7 
as  having  presided  over  the  humiliating  Convention  of  Washington, 
which  was  resented  hj  the  public  as  having  lowered  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  contnbutea  in  no  small  degree  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Gladstone  Ministiy.  The  Roman  CathoUcs  have  gained  another 
marquis,  and  the  command  of  a  fortune  estiinated  eventually  at 
£50,000  a  year.  They  are  exulting,  as  we  migbt  e^rpect,  at  the  acqui- 
sition of  such  a  convert.  But  they  do  not  appeir  to  be  aware  that 
the  successive  transfers  of  territorial  influence  to  the  support  of  a 
religious  system  bitterly  opposed  to  the  feelincs  of  the  nation,  is  gra- 
dually rousing  the  indication  of  the  coun&y,  and  may  some  day 
bring  into  question  the  policy  of  continuing  to  t^low  the  concenteation 
of  tmt  inflaenoe  in  a  s^le  member  of  the  aiistocitaoy.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  the  gain  of  a  fjtfay  and  simple  peer,  every 
now  and  ttleu,  is  any  token  of  the  decay  of  PrortieBtant  feeling,  or  of 
the  isiubstattti^  nowth  of  Box^  Catholicism  in  En^and  If  any 
idea  of  tbfif  kind  na3  been  entertained,  it  must  haV^e  been  dispelled  Y^ 
the  tecent  debate  in  the  House  of  Ooinmons  on  the  Public  Woahip 
Begulation  Bill,  when  Sit  William  Harcourt's  dedlantioa,  that  Eng- 
land was  a  Protestant  oountov,  waa  reived  with  accfautiaiiens  from 
all  jMta  of  the  Housci  and  the  Bill  to  put  down  the  Bitnalista,  who 
were  i^&deavouting  to  Romanize  tbe  Church  of  England,  was  passed 
with  enthttsiildm  and  witliout  a  dii^sion. 
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BiMONY  IK  TSE  S0TABLi$Hii3&KT.^!Q^  OElisport  of  ^  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  ^e  Hotise  of  Ldrds^  appoiiitedi  on  the  motion  of  the  Bishop 
of  PeterboJPoUghi  to  investigate  the  question  of  "Church  VeLttooage," 
has  just  bden  published,  together  with  fl^e  minutes  of  evidence  given 
by  Biif  H.  PhilUmore,  the  Bev.  Loid.  Sydney  Gbdolphin  Osborne  (the 
wdLknown  3.  O.  0.  of  the  " Times")  the  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Not- 
tingham, Lord  Camoys,  and  four  ecclesiastical  lawyers.  It  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  careftil  attention  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  internal  economy  of  the 
Established  Church,  of  the  scandalous  abuses  which  have  grown  up 
in  the  ^tributton  of  its  ]property  and  peironage,  and  of  the  gieat 
difficulties  in  every  suggei^ion  of  a  remedjr.  A  benefice  is  a  trust 
and  a  property ;  but  the  idea  of  property  has  almost  eiitpssly  super- 
seded the  claims  of  religion ;  and  the  difficulty  of  refcvm  arises  partly 
from  the  magnitude  of  tiie  interests  involved,  but  more  partioulaily 
from  the  national  tenderness  far  the  rights  of  property,  which  are 
considered  so  sacred  that  they  may  not  be  approached  without  an 
offer  of  ample  compensation. 

The  object  for  wnich  the  Committee  was  appointed  was  to  free  the 
Church  from  the  sin  and  scandal  of  simony,  and  of  traffidcing  in  the 
cure  of  souls.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  hunt  the  trans' 
gression  through  all  the  crooked  paths  which  covetousness  had  opened 
and  legal  ingenuity  had  fortified  to  evade  the  law ;  and  the  picture 
thus  presented  to  view  is  most  revolting  to  the.  mond .  sense.    7be 
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pix^bitioA  of  simoD]':  zests  on  the  Slat  of  Queen  £lizabeth-r-"  To 
avoid  tlio  deteateUe  ain  of  aiinony,  beoatse  buying  and  selling  of 
benefices  is  exeQiable  before. Grod»the]?efore  all  such  pensMs  ais  buy 
any  benefices,  <>t  come  to  them  .by  frawl  and  deceit^  shall. be  deiptiitred 
of  them/'  Ibis  Act  was  suppUmented  by  another  of  Queen  ^ne^  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  whidh,  in  the  most  poaiif  ve  tetnsis,  piK>- 
hibited.the  giving,  of  any  rewaidi  profit,  or  benefit. for  preflentatioii  to 
any  benefice  in  the  cure  of  souls,  declaring  it  to  be  a  simoniacfl  cpn- 
traiot,  and  xnakiJig  it  uttedy  void  and  f ruis^tBate.  .  Both  enactments  are 
constantly  violajbed.  The  monc^^changens  have  again,  establish/ed 
their  tables  in  the  holy  precincts  of  the.  tei&ple.  "Cl^oal  agents  " 
obtain  a  livelihood  by  the  piurcbase  atid  sake  of  livings.  There  is  a 
weekly  gazette  devoted  to  die  object  of  advertising  the  sole  of  bene- 
fices and:  presentatiotts,  the  columns  of  which,  in  a  recent  naiuber, 
coht^ined  Dlo  fewer  than  182  lots.  These  spiritual  livings  are  trans- 
feniedJiike  common  stoclp9  over  the  counter,  and  frequency  subjected 
to  the  Hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  The  advowson  is  sometimes  bo^ght 
as  a.  permanent  investment  of  money  as  a  provision  for  a  son  or 
relative,  but  more  often  for  the  etgpyment  of  the  next  presentation, 
and  the  price  depends  on  the  period,  eao^ly  or  l^te^^when  the  purchaser 
may  be  expected  to  obtain  possession  pf  it/ which  is  always  stated 
in  the  advertisement.  The  great  recommendation  of  .the  baigain  is 
the  prospect  of  immediate  entry,  through  the  age  or  infirmity  of  the 
incumbent,  thou^  there  are  soifi^times  not  leantiDg  other  attractions, 
such  as  limited  population,  agreeable  sodetgr,  absence  of  Disaenters, 
and  so  forth. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  stringency  of  episcopal' juris- 
diction  would  have  been  sufficient  to  restrain  these  abuses,  but  imder 
our  system  of  law  the  Bishop  is  powerless.  He  can  only  resist  an 
improper  and  simoniacal  presentation  by  making  himself  d^f'endant 
.  in  a  most  costly  aotion-ai-law  of  dvpUv  qucerula  by  the  clerk,  or 
guare  wypedit  by  the  patron.  If  he  were  to  object  to'  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  immoral  man  he  would  expose  himself*  to  a  lawsuit,  and 
tmless  he  could  bring  Jegal  ^roof — ^which  wbuld  be  as  difficult  as  in 
the  case  of  an  impeached  cardmal—- he  would  be  ruined  by  costs.  Even 
an  objection  on  the  ground  of  physical  incapacity  would  entail  the 
sam6*cc^6quences.  One  case  of  singular  atrocity  was  placed  on  the 
recoil  of  the  Committee  by  Lord  Sydney  Osborne.  A  clergyman, 
sUty-seven  years  of  age,  was  nominated  to  the  incumbency  of  St. 
Ervans.  When  conveye4  there  for  induction  he  had  to  be  taken  up 
the  aisle  by  two  persons,  and  wine  and  water  hiad  to  be  given  to  him 
at  the  reading-desk.  At  the  morning  service  he  was  unable  to  read 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  throng,  and  was  i^moved  to  an  inn  in  a 
fainting  state.  In  the  afternoon  he  got  through  the  Articles,  but  was 
so  exhausted  as  to  be  detained  in  the  neighbourhood  in  ^eat  danger. 
He  never  resided.  This  paralytic,  unable  to  leave  his  chair  without 
help,  was  instituted  by  the  Bishop's  Commissary,  by  virtue  of  a  fiat 
from  the  prekte,  who  was  leg^^lly  ad^dsed  that  a  refusal  on  his  part 
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could  not  be  sostained  in  law.  The  object  of  the  patron  wad  gained ; 
the  living  was  sold  with  the  prospect  of  early  jpossessum,  and  tibia  was 
speedily  attained.  Another  case  is  also  mentioned  in  the  evidence  ct 
a  Bishop^  who^  though  forewarned,  instituted  an  old  man  between 
eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age  to  a  living,  to  forward  the  mercenary 
views  of  the  patron.  The  population  in  the  parish  was  1,000,  the 
value  of  the  benefice  £800,  and  tliere  had  been  no  resident  rector 
since  1802. 

These  simoniacal  transactions  are  connected  more  part&cmlarly  with 
the  sale  of  next  presentations.  The  cleigyman,  it  is  true,  is  obliged 
on  his  induction  to  make  a  statutory  declaration  that  ''  he  has  not 
made  by  himself,  or  by  any  other  person  on  his  behalf,  any  payment, 
contract,  or  promise  of  any  kind  whatever,  which,  to  the  heat  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  is  simoniacal  toucbinff  the  preferment"  But 
the  laws  against  simony  are  so  intricate  and  confus^  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  most  acute  and  experienced  lawyer  to  define  precisely 
what  is  legal  simony,  and  a  wide  door  is  opened  for  the  commission 
of  it.  The  bewildered  clergyman  refers  to  a  clerical  agents  who  puts 
his  own  construction  on  the  hiw,  and  assures  him  that  tiie  transaction 
is  not  simomacal,  and  thus  enables  him  to  satisfy  lus  conscience,  and 
to  make  the  declamtion  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
there  has  been  no  simony  in  t^e  acquisition  of  the  preferment  All 
the  witnesses  aver  that  the  declaration  is  much  more  vague  and  un- 
satisftictory  than  the  oat^  for  which  it  was  substituted,  and,  with  one 
exception,  urge  the  entire  abolition  of  the  sale  of  next  presentationa 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  vigorously  denounced  these  abuses  in  his 
evidence.  He  considers  that  they  '*  shock  the  religious  feelings  of  a 
great  number  of  people,  more  especially  of  the  artizan  class,  as  they  cut 
at  the  very  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  Church."  They  are,  he  says,  a 
source  of  demoralization  in  the  clergy,  inasmuch  as  the  artificial 
character  of  the  law  of  simony  has  the  effect  of  making  them  instfi- 
sible  of  the  evils  of  simoniacal  transactions  altogether ;  tiiey  have 
equally  demoralized  the  patrons,  and  inflicted  the  greatest  injury  on  the 
Church  in  public  estimation* 

Hie  Committee,  in  their  report,  affirm  that  private  patronage — 
which  some  of  the  witnesses  had  proposed  to  buy  up — was  an  element 
of  great  value  in  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Establishment,  and 
that  any  attei^pt  to  supersede  it  was  to  be  deprecated.  They  do  not 
recommend  a  prohibition  of  the  sale  either  of  advowsons  or  of  next 
presentations,  but  ]^ropose  some  r^[ulation  of  these  transactions 
W^ch  appear  to  th^  likely  in  some  respects  to  mitigate  the  eviL 
They  advise  that  al}  ^  donatives "  or  ecclesiastical  livings,  without 
cure.Qf  souls^  which'  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  Bbhop,  and  a 
prolific  86urce  of  abuse,  be  made  "  presentative  benefices,"  and  subieeted 
to  his  jurisdiotion ;  that  some  mode  of  challenging  the  Bishop  s  ob* 
jection  to  a  present^  be  devised,  less  expensive  and  tedious  than  the 
present  process  of  a  lawsuit ;  and  that  the  term  "  simoniacal "  be 
expunged  from  the  statute  book,  and  a  distinct  enumerataon  of  all 
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sach  transactions  relative  to  the  sale,  transfer,  or  procuring  as  are 
forbidden  be  substituted  for  it  The  remedies  are  very  lenient,  the 
meshes  very  wide,  and  the  lawyers  will  not  be  long  in  finding  a 
coach-and-four  to  drive  through  them. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Seport  furnishes  us  with  an  approximate 
schedule  of  the  yearly  value  of  the  patronage  of  all  the  benefices  in 
England  and  Wales.    The  statement  is  thus  given : — 

In  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor             -           -  £188|854 

of  the  ArchUshops  and  Bishops           -  634,103 

of  the  Deans  and  Chapters       -           -  221,217 

of  the  two  Universities            -           -  277,905 
of  the   various  Companies,    Societies, 

and  Hospitals       ....  186,673 

of  Rectories  in  public  patronage           -  134,077 

of  the  Crown  ....  60,174 

of  all  other  bodies       -           -           -  51,4»2 

Alternate  patronage      «           .           •  81,320 

£1,826,805 
The  patronage  in  private  hands  is  staled  at        -        £1,893,226 
but  it  is  calculated  to  amount  to  not  less  than  two  millidns  a  year, 
and  the  capitalised  value  of  it  is  equivalent  to  £17,000,000. 

The  Indian  Famine. — ^The  latest  telegram  from  Calcutta  gives  us 
the  cheering  intelligence  that  the  copious  showers,  with  which  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  bless  India^  have  dispelled  all  fears  regarding 
the  ^reat  harvest,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  been  fed 
by  the  bounty  of  the  State,  are  returning  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
fields.  By  the  middle  of  October,  closures  of  relief  will  have  become 
general,  and  by  the  middle  of  November,  such  as  still  remain,  will 
probably  receive  a  month's  allowance,  and  then  be  left  to  shift  for 
themselves.  The  campaign  will  then  be  over.  The  energetic  eiforis 
made  under  the  personal  directions  of  Lord  Northbrook,  to  import  food 
from  different  quarters,  to  expedite  the  dispatch  of  it  to  the  famine- 
stricken  districts,  and  to  distribute  it  through  the  villages  in  a  region 
without  roads,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  When  a  fall  report 
of  the  famine  is  compiled,  and  we  have  an  opportunity  of  noting  the 
zeal  and  assiduity  which  has  been  displayed,  and  the  wise  arrange  • 
mentis  in  dispensing  this  relief  which  have  been  devised  by  the  public 
authorities,  to  prevent  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  -food  from  entail- 
ing the  demoralisation  of  the  people,  it  jwill  be  acknowledged 
that  the  lustory  of  this  campaign  of  benevolence  forms  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  in  the  annals  of  Britiaih  India.  The  natives  of  tlie 
country,  of  all  ranks  and  d^rees,  have  now  had  an  opportunity  they 
have  never  enjoyed  before,  of  appreciating  the  blessing  of  a  Govern- 
ment, which  has  brought  all  its  enei^gies  to  the  mitigation  of  this 
great  calamity,  and  expended  six  millions  and  a-half  to  preserve  its 


suldects  from  starvation.  The  laa-gest  m^b^jr  whiph  )w^  at  aay  one 
tamie,  been  dependent;  on  the  Sta,^  for  i?ubsi^tai»e,  axnoqnted  to  a 
milliott  wd  a-half,  and  without  tbia  aid,:a  tl^rdoif  that  is^umber  would 
probably  have  perished,  whereas,  it  dpes  Aot  appear  that  the  casualties 
have  exceeded  twp  or  three  hfljadi;^  It  ougl^t  to  be  noticed  that  the 
&min0  has  beoome  a  party  question — as  what  does  not— rai^d  it  is  still 
afiBrmed,  with  an  aa^un^ptipn  of;  superior  sagacity,  that  there.  Ijas  been 
no  famine  at  all,  only  a  dearth,  such  as  is  always  occurring  in  some 
portion  of  the  country,  that  the  exertious  made  by  I^jrii  Jjfoyll^biook 
were  nev»  required,  aad  that  the  sutna  wbi^h  hftye  been  expended 
were  tlm)wn  «way.  JTothing  is  nipre  commoa  thwi  to  assert  that 
there  was  no  danger  after  the  danger  is  past,  aiMi  the  sneer  is  not 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  not  improbabte  that  Lord.  Northbrook  may 
have  over-estimated  the  magnitude  of  the  yisit^tion,  and  made  a  larger 
provision  that  was  eventually  found  necessary ;  but  no  one  will  deny 
that  wjhen  the  lives  of  thousands  hung  in.  the  balance^  it  was  better  to 
err  on  the  safe  side^  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  Mnut*  with  one  of  the 
cavillers,  that  India  is  greatly  overpeopled^  and  would  be  all  the 
better  for  a  little  depletion. 

The  occurrence  of  this  great  calamity  has  turned  the  attention  of 
the  Government  in  India  and  in  En^laiid  to  the  means  of  providing 
against  the  recurrence  of  it,  and  it  is  proposed  to  devote  xmoiy  miilions 
to  the  construction  of.  works  of  irrigataon  aod  railways.  An  idea, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that  the  great  remedy  against 
future  famines  is  to  be  found  in  the  canalisation  of  India.  But  while 
th^re  are  many  districts,  the  fertility  of  which  would  be  greatly  im- 

!>roved  by  works  of  irrigation,  the  idea  of  protecting  a  continent  as 
aige  as  Europe  from  the  effect  of  drought,  by  an*  artificial  supply  of 
water,  cannot  but  be  considered  Utopian.  Famines  occur  in  districts 
hundreds  of  niiles  apart ;  now  at  the  Madras  Presidency,  then  in 
Rajpootana;  next  in  Oriasa,  and  now  in'  Behar  and  Bengal ;'  and  a 
canal  in  one  province  could  be  df Ho'  benefit  to  another.*  ^  Without 
neglecting  the  provision  of  cahtis  foir  lods^  benefit;  it  id  to  railways  we 
must  look  to  meet  the  misery  of  fainind^  when  they  occur,  a&d  this  is 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  present  visitatioxL .  Had  it  not  b€ten  for  the 
'rait  which  traverses  the  length  of  the  Gangetic  valley;  and  which  has 
eiAployed  day  and  night  iif  conveying  food  grains,  upfiom  the  port  of 
Calcutta,  and  down  from  the  Punjab,  to  the  circle  of  scarcity,  no 
efibrt  on  the  part  of  Government  could  have  saved  liundredB  of 
thousands  from  dtoth.  Thbre  is,  every  year,  food  enough  grdwn  on  the 
continent  of  India,  taken  as  a  whole,  for  the  sustenance  of  all  its  in- 
habitants. When  there  is  deficiency  in  one.  qiuarter,  there  is  redun- 
dancy in  another,  and  it  is  the  facility  of  oonv^yiug  the  supplies  from 
one  province  to  another  which  is  requimi,  to  avert  the  conaequences 
of  famine.  We  have  already  5,600  miles  of  trunk  railways,  and  we 
require  an  equal  number  of  light  auxiliary  lines  to  supplement  them. 
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The  PiLQBBiAas  TO  PoNTiGKT.— At  the  hoffmnxxg  of  last  moothi 
Aichbishop  Maimiiig  gpt  up  auother  pilgrimage  to  France^  to  th^ 
tomb  of  St  Edmnmdi  at  Font^ny.  Six  centurias  ago,  the  saint  was 
Aichbishop  of  Canteibuty,  andj  havipg  lost  the  favour  of  Eong  Hennr 
the  Third,  retired  in  ^xlle  to  Fontigny,  where  he  was  buried ;  and, 
having  been  canoniaed  by  the  Fope^  his  shpne  became  an  object  of 
pilgrimage.  He  is^  however,  one  of  the  most  obsciire  saints  in  the 
calendar,  and  his  name  was  scarcely  remembered  imtil  it  was  resus- 
citated and  brought  into  prominent  notice  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  object  of  the  Archbishop  in  promoting  these  pilgrimages  is  to 
strengllien  rifegiaiice  to  the  Pope«  which  is  waning  through  EuropCi 
and  to  .(»eate  a  feeliag  of  sympathy  towards  the  "  Frisoner  of  the 
Vatican/'  aa  he  considers  it  politic  to  represent  himsdi  The  German 
Government,  in  the  exercise  of  the  unprecedented  power  wbich.it  has 
acquired,  has  passed  laws  to  control  the  anti-national  tendency  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  hierarchy.  The  Italian  Government,  in  obedience  to 
an  irresistible  national  impulse,  has  deprived  the  Fope  of  his  tem- 
poral power ;  and  the  Archbishop  hopes  to  overcome  these  powers  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  enthusiasm  of  English  Soman  Catholics.  The 
reason  given  for  having  selected  this  saint  to  receive  the  adoration 
and  the  supplications  of  the  pilgrims  is  said  to  be  that "  the  spiritual 
liberties  for  which  St.  Edmund  inflexibly  stood  are  possessed  at  this 
day  by  the  Oatholic  Church  of  England,"  and  it  is  supposed  that  such 
an  allegation  will  render  the  pilgrimage  popular  with  Englishmen. 
If  the  Archbishop  alludes,  in  this  case,  to  Magna  Charta, — of  which 
the  first  article  runs  tiius :  **  Let  the  Church  in  England  be  free," — lie 
is  retbinded  that  the  Pope  condemned  Magna  Charta.  To  this  he 
replies,  that  it  was  condemned  at  Some  only  because  the  Barons 
remsed  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope,  which  "  by  the  law  of  Christen- 
dom then  belonged  to  the  See."  This  is  ably  met  by  the  assertion  of 
the  TifMs,  that  the  Barons  were  expected  to  submit  their  demands  to 
the  aAitration  of  the  Pope ;  and  to  attempt  to  assert  them  without 
his  permission  was  an  oflFence  to  be  visited  with  the  most  tremendous 
penalties  the  Vatican  could  inflict  The  very  essence  of  Magna 
Charta  was  tilie  repudiation  of  any  such  supreme  authority,  by  whom- 
soever 'asperted."  The  liberty  for  ifhich  the  Soman*  Oatholic  "hier- 
archy contended.  s.t  that  early  age  was,  freedom  from  the  arbitrary 
power  of  king  and  barons,  and  servile  submission  to  the  Pope  las-the 
Vicegerent  of  the  Suprbmb  Being.  But  a  pilgrimage  has  no  attrac- 
tion' without  some  miraculous  'manifestation ;  and,  a^  the  titones  ^f '  St. 
Edmund  have  not  been  disturbed,  his  Jiody  is  said  .to  be  vi  a,  state  of 
supernatural  preservation.  In  the  sermon  preaclied  to  the-  pilgrims, 
Archbishop  Manning  exclaimed,  "  God  is  great  in  His  saints,  and  in 
*the  preservation  of  St.  Edmund's  body  for  six  hundred  years-^through 
reformations  and  revolutions — ^in  that  venerable  abbey,  noije,  could 
fail  to  see  the  work  of  the  hand  of  God :"  h/Bc  non  sine  nnmine. 

But  the  affair  was  a  failure.    The  merits  of  the  pilgrimage  had 
\een  preached^  and  the  indulgence^  granted  for  the  occasion  by  the 
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Pope,  had  been  proclaimed  with  great  assiduity  (Jirot^h  England,  and 
no  exertions  had  been  spared  to  rouse  a  feleling  of  enthusiasm.  Last 
year,  in  the  pilgrimage  to  the  "  Sacred  Heart,  •  the  Duke  of  Norfdk 
took  the  lead ;  on  the  present  occasion  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
himself,  suppUed  his  place,  and  another  convert  from  the  Church  of 
England,  Bishop  Patterson,  was  the  most  active  in  organudng  the  ex- 
pemtion.  But  it  fell  flat.  Of  the  fifty  Boman  Catholic  peers  and 
baronets,  not  more  than  three  or  four  took  any  part  in  it.  Notwith- 
standing every  arrangement  to  make  the  pilgrimage  comfortable  and 
attractive,  not  more  than  270  coidd  be  got  to  embark,  and,  of  these, 
many  were  boys  and  girls,  and  a  third,  it  is  said,  were  priests.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  devise  any  scheme  more  e£fectually 
adapted  to  convince  Europe  of  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion  that 
England  was  becoming  Catholic. 


Natusax  Soibhce,  REtioiotTS  Cbeids,  and  ScBiFTUEife  Tbuth  :  What 
they  teach  concerning  the  Mystery  of  God,  By  DAiasL  Bsin,  Author 
of  ^'  The  Divine  Footsteps  in  Human  History*"  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don :  William  Blackwood  k  Sons.     1874. 

Th£rk  18  veiy  much  in  Mr.  Beid*8  dissertation  which  both  men  of  scienoe  and 
the  abettors  of  religious  creeds  might  wisely  lay  to  heart  His  conception  of 
the  relations  of  science  and  Scripture,  and  of  the  authority  of  each  in  its  own 
sphere,  is  undoubtedly  yalid,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  urges  the  students  of 
each  to  prosecute  their  investigations  is  8in&;ularly  judicious  and  weighty. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  the  following : — 

**  That  which  evezy  man,  and  especially  a  leading  maiiy  of  science  wold 
desire  is  the  knowledge  of  truth  in  all  its  fulness.  This  knowledge  is  in- 
accessible to  men  of  science  so  long  as  the  method  of  investigation  adopted  by 
them  is  adhered  to.  Their  candour  constrains  them  to  admit  that  they  have 
become  acquainted  with  many  problems  which  are  insoluble  by  them.  Why, 
it  may  be  asked,  then,  will  they  not  turn  their  attrition,  even  with  some  degree 
of  eagerness,  to  a  source  of  information,  with  the  aid  of  which  it  is  alleged  that 
some,  if  not  all,  of  their  existing  difficulties  might  be  removed  7  The  very  light 
and  knowledge  acquired  by  them  in  their  investigations  into  the  visible  or 
material  side  of  truth  would  eminently  qualify  Uiem  to  become  successful  in- 
quirem,  if  they  entered  upon  the  study  of  tke  invisible  or  spiritual  side  of  tmth. 
What  satisfactozy  reason  can  they  assign  for  revising  to  examine  the  itatements 
of  Scripture  as  carefully  and  diligentlj^  as  they  have  inquired  into  the  iacts  of 
natural  science  ?  Are  the  characteristics  of  any  fossils  found  in  the  earth  so 
much  more  entitled  to  consideration  than  the  manner  of  their  origin,  that  the 
former  should,  in  their  examination,  engross  the  attention  of  scientists  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  latter  ? " 

This  is  a  wise  and  right  demand,  and  Mr.  Beid  shows  that  he  makes  it  as 
combining  in  himself  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  the  submission  to  Scripture 
which  he  requires  in  others.  His  refutation  of  scientiao  aguosticism,  of  the 
absurdity  of  Atheism,  of  the  supposed  universality  imd  supremacy  of  naiumt  law 
IS  exceedingly  good,  and  there  are  parU  oljtm  book  wfaioh  dieplay  the  fruits  ol 
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pratrMled  Uioo^li  aided  by  a  cletr  and  yigoxous  tmdenlandiAg.  and  caadgptad 
la  a  «pinfe  of  pfofooiid  leTerenae.  With  many  of  Mr.  Raid's  intedrpiatatioiiB  of 
SariptoM  wa  entirely  diaagraa^  He  lias  an  excetaFe  tendency  to  allegoriae,  and 
attaohaa  meanings  to  Scripture  which,  as  it  seems  to  as,  it  was  never  intended 
to  yield.  Ha  has,  moreoTer,  pushed  his  inquiries  into  a  region  which  is  alto* 
gather  beyond  the  limit  of  human  oompr^ension-^^.^.,  when  he  contends  for  a 
distinction  between  an  infinite,  uncreated,  and  eternal  Spirit  and  Qod,  and  the 
preoedenoa  in  point  of  time  of  the  former  over  the  latter.  Gk>d,  we  are  told, 
made  Himself  what  He  is  by  a  process  of  progressive  development,  which  had 
its  origin  in  a  self*existent,  eternal  Spirit  associated  with  infinite  thought. 
Again,  we  read,  *'  God  is  Qod,  because  He  overcame  self  as  it  was  manirested  in 
the  eternal  Spirit  of  His  own  essential  existence."  We  are  told  of  a  '*  firmament 
made  in  God's  nature,  which  divided  the  immaterial  essences  of  life  and  thought 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son."  Now,  in  respect  to  these  speculations,  and 
they  sre  merely  a  sample,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Beid.  We 
have  frequently  failed  to  understand  his  exact  meaning,  and  he  ha«,  it  seems 
to  usy  attempted  to  be  wise  ^*  above  that  which  is  written."  We  willingly  allow 
that  all  religious  creeds  are  in  some  way  or  other  defective — that  bS.  human 
interpreters  are  liable  to  err ;  and  our  author  must  excuse  us  if  we  add  that, 
notwithstanding  many  conspicuous  merits,  his  own  volume  is  by  no  means  free 
from  the  fsilings  and  errors  which  other  interpreters  of  Scripture  have  shown. 
Had  his  aim  been  less  ambitious,  be  would  have  acoomplished  more. 

FoBorvsNESS  AND  La.w,  Grounded  in  Principles  Interpreted  by  Human 
Analogies.  By  Hobace  Bushkell,  D.D.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
1874. 

FuiXY  to  exnress  our  estimate  of  this  latest  book  of  Dr.  BushnelPs,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  that  estimate  rests  would  require  not  a  brief  notice  but  a 
review  of  many  pages.  We  cannot  give  this  at  present,  though  we  are  not  with* 
out  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  it  before  very  long.  It  is  the  third  treatise  which 
the  author  has  published  on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  aim  Ib  to 
supply  the  place  hitherto  occupied  by  Farts  IIL  and  IV.  of  '*  The  Vicarious 
Saerinee,'*  which  was  issued  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  The  author  conceives 
that  he  has  got  new  lights  he  has  outgrown  even  the  advanced  views  promulgated 
in  the  treatise  just  named,  finds  it  necessary  to  cast  them  aside,  and  substitute 
others  in  their  place.  Hitherto  he  has  denied  the  necessity  or  even  the 
possibility  of  propitiation  in  God — the  propitiation  alleged  was  purel jr  subjective — 
the  reflex  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  <*the  disciple  obiectivizes  his  own 
feelings."  Now  he  asserts  the  positive  fact  of  a  propitiation  of  God,  but  it  is  of  a 
most  peculiar  and  hitherto  unheard-of  kind.  He  was  considering  the  question. 
How  shall  a  man  be  able  perfectiy  to  forgive  his  enemy?  and  xnade  the 
discovery  *<  that  nothing;  will  ever  accomplish  the  proposed  real  and  true  forgive- 
ness, but  to  make  cost  m  the  endeavour,  such  cost  as  new  tempers  and  liquifies 
the  reluctant  nature.  And  this  makiiig  cost  will  be  his  propitiation  of  himself. 
Why  not  say  this  of  all  moral  naturesi  why  not  of  the  Great  Propitiation  itself?" 
This  is  wJly  the  gist  of  Bushneirs  latest  theory.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  full  a 
recognition  of  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  forgiveness  in  consequence  of 
whatBudmell  himself  terms  "certain  collateral  obstructive  sentiments  in  God, 
viz.,  his  moral  disgusts,  displeasures,  indignations,  revuhiioas,  and,  above  all,  his 
offfinded  holinesR.  Htfw  far  sympathy  with  wrongdoers,  and  making  cost  for 
them  can  be  regarded  as  a  propitiation  is  another  matter.  .For  ourselves,  we 
cannot  regard  it  in  this  light  Our  author's  position  really  comes  to  this,  that  . 
God's^love  IB  stronger  thtn  His  holiness,  prevails  over  and  so  propitiates  it. 
This  implies  an  antagonism  in  His  nature  quite  as  great  as  that  which  Calvinism 
is  said  to  sanction.  And  the  theory  is  oertainly  not  in  accordance  eithet  with 
the  phenomena  of  Christ's  sufferings  or  the  dogmatic  explanations  of  Scripture. 
The  depth  and  intensity  of  Christ^  compassion  it  is  impossible  to  exsggerate^ 
but  he  could  have  no  sympathy  with  our  nna.    In  this  sense  there  oouldDe  no 
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sadi  identifloatioii  betiraan  Him  tnd  us  at  this  theory  poaiahitM^  tnd  MrtvUhr 
His  qnnpa^y  did  not  oonstitate  the  whole  of  Hit  ■nflhring,  otharwiM  He 
would  not  haye  pvayed  in  tiie  gudeni  ^  Let  thie  cap  pan  nom  Ma.**  Dr. 
Bnahn^  certainly  fauato  explain  sooh  paMjgea  aa  thoae  which  ^teak  of  Chiiit 
ahedding  Hit  blood  for  the  remitsiQn  of  our  aint|  laying  down  Hia  lifit  for  na,  that 
we  are  juttified  (made  righteoot  if  he  will)  by  Hit  blood!  "  C9iritt|  we  are  told,  wat 
made  a  carae  for  va"  on  which  our  anthor  remarkt :  "  The  rhetoric  of  the 
apoetle's  gratitude  teomt  detention  by  an  oyer-nioe  verbal  azaoteieaa.  Baoogh 
that  he  im\  magnify  Ghritt't  coming  down  to  be  with  nt,  under  the  wend- 
blight  of  our  ain,"  d^.  So,  throtighout,  Chritt  it  said  to  bear  evil  *'  with  ua  *'  aa  a 
member  of  our  race,  but  the  Apostle  aays  He  bore  it  **/or  us ;"  and  how  is  it 
that  this  latter  form  of  expression  is  invariabljjr  used  and  the  former  inTaxiably 
discarded  ?  Because  of  **  the  rhetoric  of  grautade,"  forsooth,  **  the  orer-tintad 
colour,"  " the  piotnretque  way"  in  whidi  the  subject  is  set  forth.  On  this 
principle  the  whole  Bible  may  easily  be  explained  awmy.  A  theory  whidi 
requires  such  a  non-natural  metnod  of  interpretation  surely  cannot  stand  ;  and 
we  haye  felt  constantly,  while  reading  thit  treatise,  that  Dr.  Bothnell'a  oon- 
ception  of  the  Qospd  is  widely  different  from  Eaul's.  It  has  come  to  him,  not  at 
the  result  of  hia  ttudy  of  the  New  Teatament,  but  aa  the  result  of  his  own  philo- 
Bophinngt.  Whether  this  book  will  be  the  authcr'a  final  uttMnnoe  on  the  sabjeet 
we  do  not  know.  We  trust  he  will  yet  see  that  the  nropititttion  he  au^geata  ii 
inadequate  to  tatisfy  the  teaohinga  of  Seripture,  ana  that  he  mnst^  in  many 
points,  approach  more  nearly  to  the  orthodoxy  he  has  discarded. 


Hoxxa :  HoiCBLT  aitd  Happt.    London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

We  wish  that  this  invaluable  little  book  could  find  a  place  in  eyery  home  in 
the  land.  Its  counsels,  put  into  nractioe,  would  secure  tnat  domeatit  hap^neat 
which  it  the  greatest  ohann  of  lire.  It  has  the  additional  recommendation  of 
being  published  in  good,  large  type. 


Chablottb,  thb  Hindoo  Obpbak.    By  the  Bey.  Dr.  Duff.    And  otber 
Talea  from  the  East.    London :  The  lieligious  Tract  Society. 

Worthy  to  rank  with  *'  Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer,"  which,  we  fear,  was 
more  often  found  in  the  nursery  forty  years  ago  than  at  tiie  preeent  time.  We 
are  glad  the  veteran  divine  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  follow  the  tracks  of 
Mrs.  Sherwood  and  the  Taylors, 

1.  Hilda  ;  on,  The  Qou>aH  Aoi.    By  the  Author  of  <<  Soldier  Fritz." 

2.  GsoBDis's  Tbvst;   a  Talb  of  Scottish  Lifb. 

3.  BsuBEB'a  Tbmptatiok.    London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

These  are  published  in  the  series  of  monthly  shilling  volumes  of  the  Tract 
Society.    They  are  all  that  can  be  desired  for  young  people,  and  will  greatly 

delight  them. 

The  Gbafiow  Faicilt,  ajtd  othbb  Tales.    By  G.  E.  Sabobnt.    London : 

Religious  Tract  Society. 

Mr.  Saigent  xb  an  accomplished  stor^.teller,  who  neither  misset  the  moral  nor 
naateates  youthful  readers  with  its  violent  prominence.  The  contenta  of  this 
bock  are  old  friends,  and  thoroughly  welcome  in  this  freah  yisit. 


6S1 


(Lmt&pr^mt 


lb  ihe  Editor  of  the  Baftist  Magaziite. 
•'THIS  IS  MY  BODY." 

DsAB  ICb.  Editor, — Lord  Bipon^s  ''conveision"  to  Boman  CatholiciBm 
remindft  tut  of  the  famons  boast  of  that  Church  and  of  our  modem  BitualtBt*^— 
that  they  alone  interpret  the  words  of  Christ  literally,  leaving  ns  to  infer  that 
therefore  they  alone,  by  such  literal  intenrpretation,  do  honour  to  Christ  in  the 
ordinance  He  instituted.  I  suppose  the  simple  fact  of  this  assertion  being  per- 
petually  reiterated,  is  sufficient  to  make  it  do  duty  in  some  minds  for  argament. 
But  if  Christ  used  the  words  figuratively/,  whilst  the  Church  of  Borne  uses  them 
literally,  would  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  be  the  more  honourable,  or  the 
less  so  ?  It  may  be  said  to  them — You  boast  that  you  honour  the  Saviour  by 
taking  His  words  literally ;  how,  then,  do  you  know  that,  instead  of  making  this 
a  boast,  you  ought  not  rather  to  regard  it  as  your  shame  P  How  will  you  ^how 
that,  by  such  an  interpretation,  instead  of  proving  yourselyee  His  true  disciples, 
you  are  not  taking  part  with  those  who  asked,  "How  can  this  man  give  us  His 
flesh  to  eat?"  or  with  those  who  testified  against  Him  in  the  judgment->hall — 
'^  We  heard  Him  say,  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  build  it 
again.**  Each  of  these  might  quote  the  words,  and  plead  literal  interpretation, 
as  you  do ;  but  a  little  more  acquaintaiice  with  Christ  as  the  Great  Teaoher, 
would  have  taught  them  that  to  interpret  literally  what  He  meant  dlltuively,  is 
Tather  to  betray  Him  than  to  do  Him  honour.  "The  words  that  J"  (emphatic) 
*' speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."  You  must  first  prove  that 
Christ  meant  the  words  literally  instead  of  allusiyely,  before  you  boast  of  it  as 
your  special  claim  to  credit  that  you  understand  ana  interpret  them  as  meaning 
what  yon  assert. 

Now,  the  meaniug  of  an  author  (writer  or  speaker)  is  to  be  learnt  from  the 
tuus  loqtiendif  and  from  his  own  use  of  words  of  a  simiiaz  kind,  or,  if  possible,  of 
the  same  woid.  Now,  we  have  already  seen  how  our  Lord  compares  His  body 
to  a  temple ;  we  may  elsewhere  see  Him  comparing  Himself  to  a  "  door**  of  the 
sbeepfold — the  good  *^  shepherd,"  whose  own  the  sheep  are  :— a  **  sower,*'  sowing 
seed,  &c.  What  more  natural,  theu,  than  that  He  should  here,  at  the  feast,  com- 
pare Himself  to  bread,  especially  to  such  "broken  bread"  as  then  lay  before 
Hltn  ?  This,  we  say,  is  natural,  and  in  accordance  with  His  ordinary  mode  of 
teaching. 

But  what  of  His  own  assertion  ?  If  Christ  said  '*  This  ia  My  body,*'  who  are 
we,  to  say  that  it  is  not  ?  That  is  not  the  question  yet.  The  question  at  pre- 
sent ifl  what  our  Iiord  means  by  this  word  cort.  Does  He  Himself  invariably 
use  it  in  the  same  sense  ?  Does  He  not  constantly  use  it  for  coriv  o/iotos,  or  the 
like  ?  We  have  hosts  of  passages  before  us :  take  one  or  twa  Matt  v.  13, 14 — 
''Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  .  .  .  «  The  salt  of  the  earth.**  Bev.  i.  20^ 
"The  seven  stars  ,  .  ,  are  the  seven  angels,"  &C.  Then,  again,  take  the  parable 
of  the  sower,  as  recorded  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  where,  in  tfUerpreUng 
even,  our  Loid  uses  throughout  carl  for  i(rrty  ^/iows^  x.  r«  X. . 

Now,  to  say,  after  this,  that  our  Lord  used  icrri,  in  the  institution  of  His 
Supper,  in  the  literatf  and  not  in  the  allusive  sense,  is  to  shut  oneself  QP  to  sa;)^- 
ing  that  disciples  are  literally  **  lamps,"  "salt,"  << stars,"  &c.,  and  that  Christ  is 
not  only  "bread,"  but  a  "door,"  a  material  "temple,"  and  the  like.  Bat  the 
conclusion  is  so  obviously  abfluid  in  the  one  case,  iSiat  it  is  given  up  on  account 
of  its  absurdity ;  then  why  should  the  other  be  retained,  notwithstanding  the 
same  absurdity  ?    Why  should  "  the  one  be  taken  and  the  other  left "  f 

We  might  remind  those  who  would  be  quite  liteial  in  the  interptetatioii  of  oar 
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Lord's  words  that  there  is  in  those  woids  no  warrant  whatever  for  the  ooniuraed 
oelebration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  and  still  farther  that  the  making  of  a  aaerifice 
of  it  is  at  direct  yarianoe  with  the  teaching  of  the  Sacred  Word.  To  say  that 
the  words  '^This  is  My  hody  "  so  applies  to  all  the  bread  broken  in  eommemo. 
ration  of  this  event  for  1,800  years  »  not  literal  interpretation,  bat  infarenoe; 
and  to  say  ''This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me''  is  tan&moont  to  saying  '*Not 
ODly  do  this  now,  bat  do  it  afber  I  am  gone,  and  teaoh  others  to  do  it  likewise" 
— ^is  not  tiUdng  the  simple  and  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  bat  saperadding  an 
iajanction,  however  great,  not  equally  divine,  to  say  the  least.  No,  if  yon  will 
be  qaite  literal,  you  most  confine  the  celebration  of  this  otdinanee  to  the 
Apostles  themselves  on  the  night  on  which  He  was  betrayed ;  and  evex^  other 
observance  most  be  denoanoed  as  presumption,  and  mav  be  rebuked  with  the 
pro]^et*s  words,  <<Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands?"  And  if,  beaides 
ttiis  extension  of  the  injunction,  you  make  the  offering  at  the  Lord's  Sapper 
a  sacrifice,  Uien  what  Qod  ordained  to  be  done  "  once  ior  all  at  tha  end  of  the 
world'!  you  repeat  in  defianoe  of  that  purpose.  Now,  either  His  one  aaciifiee 
was  sufficient  to  take  away  sin,  or  it  was  not  If  it  waa,  your  sacrillcea  are 
needless,  and  are  a  mere  dumb  show  s  if  it  was  not,  then  wherefore  do  yoa 
perpetuate  that  which  was  intended  to  take  away  sin,  but  which  yon,  by  that 
act,  declare  to  have  been  insufficient  P  Either  way  your  *'  bloodless  sacrifice  **  is 
supexfluouB  and  mischievous ;  you  teach  men  thereby  to  esteem  *'  the  blood  of 
the  covenant  wherewith  they  were  sanctified  an  unholy  (oommon)  thing,'*  and 
transfer  their  faith  from  the  Saviour  whom  you  thus  duhonour  to  "  worahip  the 
work  of  their  own  hands.'*  Sorely  it  is  time  for  us  to  realise  the  mischiw  we 
are  quietiy  enduring,  and  helping  others  to  inflict*  when  we  allow  subh  t>ea4)hing 
to  pass  unrebuked  and  unexposed.  I  know,  when  a  man  speaks  in  his  own 
name,  he  still  has  authority  with  a  large  class  aa  he  had  in  the  days  of  Ohnst ; 
but  I  prav  my  brethren  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  drifted  into  ruin,  and 
take  meekly,  from  those  who  would  abuse  all  the  faculties  we  have,  thua  bring^ 
us  again  into  bondage. 

Believe  me,  fto^, 

BoBT.  K.  Bbxwsb. 

lo  iU  EdiUr  pf  the  Baptzst  Ma^oazhtb. 

JOHN  FOSTEB  ON  THE  PAPACY. 

DsAB  SiB, — ^It  lias  occurred  to  me  that  posaiblv  the  following  incident  might 
not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  9nme,  at  least,  ofyour  readers  just  now. 

In  the  year  1823,  while  I  was  an  inmate  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  than 
under  the  presidency  of  the  late  venerated  Dr.  Byland,  I  waa  sent,  on  an  early 
Sabbath  evening  after  my  arrival,  to  condact  worship  among  a  few  neople  at  Uie 
village  of  Stapkton,  in  a  room  which  was  near  the  residence  of  tilie  immortal 
John  Foster.  The  respected  friend  who  accompanied  me,  tha  late  Mr.  Peregrine 
Phillips  (a  name  familiar  to  many),  who  was  well  a6<|aainted  wit^  the  great 
essayist,  asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  see  him,  and  the  bait  was  pcomptlv  thowh 
tremblinglv  accepted.  During  the  brief  visit  with  which  I  waa  indnlged,  Mr. 
Foster  and  his  niend  entered  on  conversation  (provoked  by  some  sonoondiog 
drcumstances^  about  the  Bomish  Church,  when,  with  kindling  indignation,  the 
great  man,  raobing  his  hand  on  his  knee  (aa  waa  hia  wont  in  moments  of  eonver> 
sational  excitement),  exclaimed,  "  It  is  an  infemid  avstem.  Sir,  and  it  ia  fragrant 
only  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  air."  Having  becoi  ailent 
up  to  this  moment,  as  became  a  stripling  in  the  presence  of  the  fn^eat  meditative 
giant,  I  ventured  to  aak  Mr.  Foster  how  long  he  thought  it  would  be  before  the 
system  was  overthrown.  **It  is  difficult  to  say,"  waa  his  reply;  **but  it  will 
have  received  a  main  shove  in  fiHy  years.  There  may  probahfy  oe  a  shop  sei  em 
akmfftide  to  sell  off  ^^  ^  f«^<-  This  was  said  in  1823.  If  John  Poatar  had 
not  the  mantle,  he  had  the  piercing  eye  of  the  seer. 

Leioeater,  2M  September,  1874.  J.  P.  Wavsguu 
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THE    MISSIONARY    HERALD. 


Decease   of  the  Rev.   J.    Lawrence,    of 

Monghyr. 

IT  is  with  feelings  of  great  sorrow  we  announce  the  decease  of  our 
highly  esteemed  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  Lawrence.  The  event 
took  plfice  at  Loughton,  after  a  few  weeks'  illness,  on  Wednesday  eveningly 
the  9th  of  September. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  bom  at  Woodford,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  year 
1808.  While  yet  a  child  he  removed  to  Loughton,  where  he  was  brought 
up  under  the  care  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brawn.  Having  passed 
through  the  usual  theological  course  at  Stepney  College,  he  entered  on 
missionary  work  in  the  year  1831,  being  set  apart  at  Loughton  on  the  18th 
May.  The  charge  to  the  young  missionary  was  given  by  Mr.  Brawn^ 
and  in  the  last  week  of  June  he  sailed  with  Mrs.  Lawrence,  in  the 
Andromache^  for  Calcutta.  He  had  as  fellow-vojager  the  Rev.  J.  I> 
Ellis,  who  was  speedily  obliged,  by  enfeebled  health,  to  give  up  the 
missionary  work  and  return  to  England.  On  arriving  in  India,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  hastened  to  reach  Digah,  the  station  to  which  they  were 
appointed.  Communications  were  then  so  difiS.cult  in  India,  that  two 
months  were  expended  in  travelling  from  Calcutta  to  Digah,  now  a 
journey  of  only  two  or  three  days.  On  their  way,  a  week  was  spent  with 
the  Rev.  A.  Leslie,  at  Monghyr,  who  expressed  himself  as  highly  pleased 
with  them.  ''  I  think,*'  he  says,  "  they  are  both  missionaries  of  the 
proper  stamp — ^humble,  pious,  and  affectionate."  The  subsequent  life  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  fully  bore  out  the  favourable  opinion  of  this  veteran  ia 
the  service  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Lawrence  reached  Digah,  a  town  on  the  River  GangeSi  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dinapore,  on  the  27th  January,  1832,  and  immediately  entered,  with 
characteristic  decision  and  steadfastness,  on  his  life's  work.  He  soon 
began  to  itinerate  with  the  native  preacher  he  took  with  him  from 
Monghyr.  *'  The  seed  must  be  sown  in  faith,"  was  one  of  his  eailiest 
remarks;  '*it  is  for  ns  to  labour,  and  for  Ood  to  bless."  Scarofly  ft 
year  elapsed  during  his  long  missionary  life,  in  which  he  did  not  visit  the 
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^znelas  within  reach  of  his  abode.  Occasional  sickoc  s,  or  faoiily  trials, 
might  for  a  moment  depress  his  energies,  but  he  wis  ever  ^'steadfast, 
immoveablo,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord."  Every  depart- 
ment of  labour  received  his  earnest  attention.  Schools,  preaching,  the 
pastorate  of  the  Eaglish  and  native  charchesy, daily  visits  to  the  bazaars, 
^lled  his  time,  and  in  them  all  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  '^  workman 
who  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed."  Deeply  will  his  loss  be  felt  by  bis 
people ;  and  long  will  they  speak  of  his  anxiety  for  their  highest 
welfare,  and  the  gentleness  with  which  he  led  them  into  the  paths  of 
holiness  and  peace. 

After  a  brief  visit  to  Monghyr,  he  finally  settled  there  in  May,  1841,  it 
^oaaequence  of  the  d^aparture  of  Mr.  Leslie  for  England ;  a&d  till  he  came 
to  Europe  in  1872,  he  there  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his.  life.  Though 
more  than  onca  invited  by  the  Committee  to  visit  England,  daring 
the  long  interval  of  foriy-one  years  between  his  going  out  and  his  final 
Totum,  ha  steadily  declined  till  his  health  thoroughly  broke  down,  and,,  as 
it  has  now  proved,  too  late  for  its  restoration.  The  first  winter  he  spent  in 
Sicily,  with  some  benefit,  and,  during,  his  residence  in  England, 
whither  he  came  ia  the  spring  of  1873,  he  so  far  improved  in  health, 
that  ha  cherished  the  hope  of  returning  this  year  to  India,  and  of  closii^ 
bis  days  among  the  people  he  loved,  and  whom  he  had  so  unweaviedly 
^sought  to  lead  to  Christ. 

This  in  the  Providence  o£  God  was  denied  him.  During  the  brief 
illness  which  preceded  hie  death  ha  enjoyed  "  perlbst  peace."  He  o£ten 
'expressed  his  gratitude  to  God  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  serve  Him 
in  India,  in  connection  with  the  Socsety.  Though  he  had  not  dene  all  he 
wished,  and  felt  deeply  how  imperfect  and  feeble  his  services  had  been, 
^  still  he  rejoiced  in  the  many  tokens  of  Divine  blessing  which  he  had 
received^  in  the  instances  of  usefulness  which  had  been  gxanjted  hiuk,  and 
ia  the  hopeful  changes  which  he  had  lived  to  see  among  the  people  of  India. 
Now  that  the.  end  was  in  view,  he  rested  on.  the  Rook  of  Ages.  The 
^Rosds.  of  the  Apostle  were  often  on  his  lips.  "  I  know  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keej^  that  whick  I  have 
oemnuiited  unto  Hint  against  tiiat  day.*' 

IThef  end  was  laihsz  sudden,  arisia^  &om  the  nature  of  the  dise&se  i  but 

The.  passed  away  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and  su^ch  memben  o£  his 

family  w»  weve  near  at  hand.    ''  He  died  in  the  Lord."   Hia  ze^^^ns  now 

repese  by  the  side  of  his  loved  fiiend  and.  brother,  Mr«.  Brawn,  aiuineir 

to  tba  iq[Kit  wherai  as  a  youth  be  gave  himself  to  the  Saviouri  andthea  to 

I  His  ohureh  for  the  ministry  of  the  Qospel  amsog  the  GtentUes. 
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Our  Mission  in  Norw^ay; 

Bt  the  Rev.  Clemewt  Bailhache. 

THE  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  having  instructed 
me  to  visit  the  different  stations  occupied  by  the  Mission  in  Nor«ray> 
I  Btarted  on  my  journey  on  the  10th  July  la&t.  I  had  as  my  compinioai 
though  not  officiary  connected  with  me,  the  Rev.  S.  Cowdy,  LL.D.|  t  le 
respected  minister  of  the  Church  at  Arthur  Street,  Camber  well,  whose 
people  had  generously  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  defraying  a  con<' 
ftiderable  part  of  the  expenses  of  his  trip — ^an  example,  by-the-way, 
worthy  of  imitation.  I  may  as  well  say,  here,  once  for  all,  that  the 
presence  and  help  of  that  gentleman  were  very  useful  to  me,  from  first  to 
last,  and  I  feel  that  not  I  only,  but  the  Society,  received  valuable  services 
at  his  hands. 

I  proceeded  to  Norway,  over  the  Continent  of  Europe,  by  way  of 
Brussels,  Cologne,  Hamburgh,  Fredericcia,  Malm5,  Copenhagen,  across 
the  stormy  Categat  Sea  to  Gotenborg,  and  thence  to  Chiistiania,  where 
I  arrived  late  in  the  evening  of  the  16th  July. 

Before  I  left  London,  it  had  been  arranged  that  I  should  meet 
Mr.  Skrefsrud,  the  now  wellpknown  missionary  from  Sonthalistan,  himself 
a  Norwegian,  and  able,  therefore,  to  give  me  much  assistance  in  the 
pursuit  of  my  inquiries.  I  found,  however,  that  he  was  not  at  Christiania. 
Some  mistake  bad  been  made,  and  Mr.  Skrefbrud  was  at  Lillehamner,  out 
of  my  reach  for  the  present.  Our  agent  at  Christiania,  is  Mr.  Svenson, 
a  young  man  who  has  received  a  university  education,  and  who  has 
always  been  reported  to  our  Committee  as  an  earnest  and  laborious 
worker.  I  endeavoured  to  find  him,  but  no  inquiries  of  mine  succeeded. 
He  was  not  unknown  to  some  persons  to  whom  I  addressed  myself,  but 
they  could  not  inform  me  as  to  his  residence — an  important  drawback, 
this,  in  a  city  of  more  than  70,000  inhabitants.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  resolved  on  seeking  the  help  of  Her  Majesty's  Consul,  Sir  Jc^n  B. 
Crowe.  This  gentletuuD,  besides  a  long  official  residence  ia  Norway,  has» 
for  many  years  past,  superintended  the  operations  ot  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  m  that  country ;  and  probably  no  Englishmaa  is 
heUex  qualified  than  he  to  express  a  judgment  on  the  questions  I  had 
to  submit  to  him.  Sir  John  received  me  witli  much  edattesy,  dnd  entered 
very  readily  stnd  very  foUy  into  ooBiversation  on  the  mission.  He  does 
not  peiisooally  know  o«r  agents— a  cireiUBstaiiee  not  muoii  to  be  wbndered 
at|  ooDAidezing  that  Mr.  Svenson'is  tnulk  i#  done  Ahaiost  osdjiisivoly  among 
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the  pooFi  and  that  the  consul  is  a  public  officer,  whose  duties  do  not  bring 
him  in  contact  with  such  work. 

That  Norway  is  a  field  in  which  evangelistic  efforts  require  to  be  put 
forth,  my  informant  had  no  doubt  at  all.  He  considers  that  Lutheranism, 
as  a  spiritual  power,  is  well-nigh  dead.  As  to  the  kind  of  work  that 
should  be  done,  it  must  be,  in  his  opinion,  as  far  at  least  as  concerned 
Christiania,  either  preaching  of  a  superior  order,  so  as  to  awaken  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  Lutherans  to  our  position  and  our  aims ;  or, 
house-to-house  visitation,  and  talking  to  people  about  religion,  in  their 
homes.  In  that  case,  the  building  of  a  'place  of  worship  would  not  be  a 
matter  of  pressing  necessity,  for  the  present  at  least.  With  this  view  I 
entirely  concur.  Mr.  Svenson  is  in  the  habit  of  conducting  services  on 
the  Lord's  day  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  friends  whom  he  has  attached 
to  his  mission.  The  attendance  is  usually  good.  Should  the  time  come 
for  seeking  a  more  public  place  of  worship,  the  initiativef  I  think,  should 
be  taken  by  the  people  themselves,  in  which  event  it  may  fairly  be 
expected  of  them  that  they  should  help.  On  my  asking  Sir  John  Crowe's 
opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  evangelistic  efforts  in  the 
interior  of  Norway,  he  suggested  that  some  such  plan  should  be  adopted 
as  that  which  is  in  operation  in  connection  with  national  education.  A 
schoolmaster  is  appointed  over  a  certain  district  containing  a  group,  more 
or  less  numerous,  of  villages,  hamlets,  and  detached  homesteads.  H& 
goes  from  place  to  place  in  the  district,  being  entertained  by  the  leading 
inhabitants,  who  allow  him  to  use  their  dwellings  for  this  purpose.  A 
few  weeks  are  spent  in  «ach  place,  and  by  a  judicious  arrangement  the 
children  of  the  whole  district  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  many  weeks 
of  instruction  during  the  year.  A  similar  plan  might  be  adopted,, 
perhaps,  by  earnest  and  self-denying  evangelists.  We  have  already 
several  centres  in  Norway,  from  which  such  a  work  might  be  commenced. 
It  certainly  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  possibility.  Sir  John  Crowe 
closed  his  interview  with  me  by  promising  to  obtain,  whenever  it  were 
wished,  such  information  from  his  vice-consuls  in  the  country,  as  might 
serve  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  religious  condition  of  any  field  we 
might  propose  to  evangelise. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  the  above  interview,  I  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Sharpe,  a  well-known  emigration  agent,  and  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Christiania.  He  corroborated  the 
opinions  of  his  friend,  adding  some  considerations  which  will  be  interest- 
ing to  those  of  OUT  friends  who  have  this  Norwegian  Mission  specially  at 
heart.    He  considers  that  the  so-called  revival  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
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to  which  attention  has  lately  been  given  in  many  quarters,  is  not  so 
much  a  spiritual  reaction,  as  a  reyolt  on  the  part  of  the  laity  against  the 
assumptions  of  the  clergy.  It  is  rather  an  attempt  at  the  readjustment 
of  ecclesiastical  conditions,  than  a  longing  for  more  life.  The  tendency 
of  the  religious  thought,  in  this  movement  is,  on  the  whole,  towards 
rationalism.  With  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  great  distinctive  doctrine 
•of  Lutheranism — justification  by  faith,  is  little  more  than  the  badge  of  a 
party — a  name  to  conjure  by,  and  used  much  as  men  might  use  a  talisman 
or  a  charm.  A  negative  Antinomianism  is  the  prevailing  characteristic. 
When  need  arises  there  is  stout  battling  for  a  ''form  of  sound  words,'' 
and  but  little  care  for  holiness  of  life.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
earnest  preaching  of  the  Gospel  with  its  practical  faith,  is  a  work  of 
prime  importance. 

Mr.  Sharpe  has  frequently  heard  of  Mr.  Svenson's  efforts,  though 
neither  could  he  direct  me  where  to  find  him.  Such  information  as  he  had 
received  bore  testimony  to  his  zeal  and  usefulness. 

I  visited  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  and  specially  the  water-side.  The 
population  is  very  dense,  and  very  varied,  being  made  up,  specially  during 
the  summer  months,  of  persons  who  come  from  almost  all  parts  of  Norway, 
for  the  purposes  of  trade.  This  is  obviously  a  very  favourable  field  for 
evangelisation,  and  work  done  there  deserves  our  sympathy  and  support, 
On  the  whole,  my  feeling  is  that,  for  missionary  purposes,  Christiania  is 
well  chosen  ground. 

I  would  add  that,  besides  his  work  in  the  city,  Mr.  Svenson  goes 
periodically  to  the  little  town  of  Eidsvold,  some  sixteen  or  eighteen 
English  miles  inland,  and  there  conducts  religious  services.  His  work 
there  is  admirably  supplemented  by  the  labours  and  influence  of 
Mr.  Holfe,  whose  wise  judgment  and  sincere  devotedness  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  cannot  fail  to  result  in  much  good.  Mr.  Rolfe  is  a  Norwegian, 
but  speaks  excellent  English. 

In  closing  this  first  brief  paper,  I  would  refer  to  one  special  difficulty 
^ur  work  has  to  encounter  in  Norway.  Lutheranism,  as  a  State  Church, 
is  intolerant  of  all  dissent,  to  a  degree  seldom  known  even  in  England. 
To  be  a  dissenter  in  Norway  is,  virtually,  to  be  shut  out  of  all  sociefy. 
Our  friends,  therefore,  have  to  seek  to  spread  the  truth  of  Chnst  in  the 
iaee  of  many  obstacles,  and  at  the  risk  of  much  obloquy.  Happily,  in 
the  case  of  many  of  them,  poverty  is  a  sort  of  shelter ;  they  have  nothing 
'to  lose.    But  I  know  of  several  instances  which  appeal  to  our  prayerful 

^^ympathy 

{To  ie  continued,) 
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The  Story  of  Shree  Dhar  Bishwasi. 

{Condvded  from  page  174.) 

£  continue  from  our  last  issue  the  account  of  the  Bufferings  and 

persecutions  to  which  this  Hindu  convert  was  exposed. 

Throw  it  away.'  He  seemed  rehictant^ 
howeyw,  to  throw  away  that  which 
had  been  to  him,  for  so  many  years, 
the  chief  outward  symbol  of  his  eccle- 
siastical status,  which  had  never  been 
touched  even  excepting  by  the  fingers 
of  a  Brahmin,  and  which  had  distin- 
guished him  as  one  of  'the  twice- 
bom.*  With  that  piece  of  thread  were 
connected  all  the  hallowed  memories 
of  the  past  and  of  home.  It  was  the 
last  outward  link  that  remained  to 
associate  the  past  with  the  present; 
Shall  we  not  forgive  him?  He  ap- 
peared to  think  that  I  had  hit  upon  the 
right  solution  when  I  asked  him  to 
give  it  to  me.  (I  have  to  confess  that 
when  he  gave  it  to  me  a  few  da3rs 
afterwards,  it  was  not  without  a  mo* 
mentary  thrill  that  I  held  in  my  hand, 
for  the  first  time,  the  sacred  thread  of 
a  Brahmin,  who,  by  handing  it  to  me, 
avowed  himself  an  apostate  from  the 
old  belief,  and  a  worshipper  and  fol- 
lower thenceforward  of  the  person  and 
doctrines  of  Him  whom  the  world  cast 
out  and  crucified.)  He  asked  whether 
he  should  give  it  to  me  then  in  private, 
or  on  some  public  occasion.  Of  course, 
I  was  glad  to  hear  a  B|H>ntaneous  offer 
of  this  kind,  and  preferred  that  as 
many  as  possible  of  his  fellow- country- 
people  should  be  witnesses  of  the  deed; 
and  accordingly  I  proposed  that  he 
should  hand  it  to  me  on  the  following 
Sunday,  when  the  servants  of  myself, 
and  of  several  of  my  neighbours  would 
meet  together  as  usual  at  my  house  to 
receive  instruction  in  tiie  Christian 
faith.  A  goodly  number  both  of 
Hindu,  Mahommedan,  and  Christian 
servants  were  assembled  on  the  occa* 


''Since  then,  he  has  had  another 
grief  which  has  completed  Ids  desola- 
tion. The  only  member  of  his  family 
who  dared  to  speak  a  word  for  him 
was  one  of  his  father's  wives  (not  his 
own  mother).  One  night  a  large  quan- 
tity of  boiling  oil  was  poured  upon  her, 
from  an  apartment  overhead,  while  she 
slept :  she  never  woke  again,  and  the 
secret  as  to  the  agent  of  this  crime  re- 
mains untold.  How  forcibly  do  these 
facts  remind  us  of  the  words  of  Him 
'  who  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,' 
and  who  alone  can,  by  the  substitution 
of  Himself  for  all  others,  give  adequate 
and  abiding  consolation  to  this  afflicted 
outcaste  man  ?  *  I  am  come  not  to 
send  peace  but  a  sword;  for  I  am 
come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against 
his  father,  and  the  daughter  against 
her  mother ;  and  a  man's  foes  shall  be 
they  of  his  own  household.'  But, 
thrice- blessed  be  His  name  I  Ho  has 
also  said,  *  There  is  no  man  that  hath 
left  father  or  mother,  or  houses  or 
lands,  for  My  sake  and  the  Gospers, 
who  shall  not  receive  a  hundredfold  in 
this  present  life,  and  in  the  world  to 
come  life  everlasting.* 

H£  OrVES  UP  THE  SAOBEI)  THBEAD. 

"  The  day  after  the  Pundit's  arrival, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  a  burden.  It 
was  not  the  burden  of  caste,  he  said, 
for  that  he  had  long  ago  thrown  off: 
nor  was  it  the  burden  of  sin ;  for  he 
felt  that  he  had  been  accepted  of  God 
through  the  merits  of  the  Mediator. 
He  began  to  twist  the  sacred  thread 
that  hung  around  his  neck  and  breast, 
and  said,  *It  is  this.'  I  said,  'Why 
allow  that  to  be  a  burden  to  you  now  f 
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sioui  and  I  choee  a  theme  suitable  to 
the  circumstanoeB.  When  I  had 
reached  a  fitting  part  of  the  discourse, 
ho  rose  and  took  off  his  thread,  and 
brought  it  to  me.  While  he  stood 
there  handing  it  to  me,  I  asked  him  a 
series  of  questions  in  reference  to 
what  was,  to  him,  the  old  faith  and 
the  new,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  from 
him,  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  a 
formal  and  public  avowal  of  his  reli* 
gious  belief.  He  answered  my  ques- 
tions as  fully  and  as  pointedly  as  I 
could  have  wished ;  and  the  replies  he 
gave,  as  well  as  his  whole  demeanour, 
appeared  to  have  a  striking  effect  on 
all  those  who  sat  and  witnessed  his 
confession. 

HIS  FAMILY  JOINS  HIM. 

**11ie  Pundit  resided  with  me  for 
about  six  weeks,  both  helping  me  in 
my  work  and  receiving  Christian  in- 
struction from  me.  During  that 
period  he  several  times  referred,  with 
evident  sadness,  to  his  wife,  his  two 
children,  and  his  two  little  brothers, 
concerning  whom,  he  said,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  attachment  to  him 
hey  too  had  been  discarded  by  the 
athor,  and  were  probably  starving 
and  destitute  at  home  in  the  village : 
he  also  expressed  his  conviction,  that 
unless  he  could  get  them  to  live  with 
himself,  they  would  havo  no  one  to 
care  for  them,  and  would  continue  to 
be  heathen.  He  thought  that  if  he 
could  get  thom  to  reside  with  him,  he 
would  be  able  both  to  care  for  their 
temporal  wants,  and  also  to  train  them 
up  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  look 
after  their  education.  As  I  had  no 
means,  excepting  my  own  salary,  from 
which  to  support  either  him  or  them^ 
I  felt  reluctant  to  incur  a  responsibility 
which  I  knew  I  should  not  long  be 
able  to  sustain.  I  saw,  however,  that 
the  poor  fellow  was  pining  and  griev- 


ing for  them  day  after  day,  and  I 
arranged  at  last  that  our  Native 
Preacher,  Imam  Masih,  should  go  withv 
the  Pundit  to  his  former  home,  and 
bring  all  his  books  and  manuscripts, 
together  with  the  members  of  his 
family  above  referred  to,  without  delay. 
In  a  few  days  the  little  family  came 
in  safety.  The  wife  is  utterly  illiterate , 
and  is  as  dark,  both  spiritually  and 
mentally,  as  the  rest  of  her  Hindu 
sisters ;  she  still  keeps  to  the  Hindu . 
faith  (which,  to  her,  means  simply 
nothing  more  than  the  most  benighted 
superstition),  and  will  neither  eat  nor 
drink  from  vessels  that  have  been  pol- 
luted by  the  touch  of  her  Christian 
husband.  During  the  time  that  had 
intervened  since  the  Pundit  left  his 
home,  she  had  supported  herself  and 
the  children  by  selling  some  articles  of 
furniture,  and  the  rings  from  her 
wrists  and  ankles.  The  two  brothers 
are  aged,  the  one  ten  years  and  the 
other  twelve :  they  had  both  received 
some  education  from  the  Pandit,  and 
the  elder  of  them  reads  both  Sanskrit, 
and  Hindi.   He  has  but  two  children 

• 

of  his  own,  the  one  a  girl  seven  years 
of  ago,  and  the  other  a  male  infant. 
Soon  after  their  arrival,  I  hired  for 
them  a  small  houso  in  the  city,  where,, 
till  about  a  fortnight  ago,  they  resided. 
I  wanted  them  to  live  near  Imam 
Masih,  in  order  that  they  might  see 
and  learn  how  a  well-ordered  native 
Christian  household  was   conducted.. 
Some  few  weeks  ago,  however,  when  I 
left  home  for  the  conference  of  mission-, 
aries  in  Calcutta,  the  people  in  the 
city  recommenced  their  persecutioa 
of  him ;  I,  therefore,  immediaiely  ojgl^ 
returning,  brought  them  back  to  mjr 
house,  whore,  for  the  present,  they  will* 
reside. 

HISBAPTISK. 

*' Since  he   came,  he  has  soTeral 
times  asked  me  whether  it  is  not  his 
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duty,  as  a  follower  of  Christ,  to  be 
baptized ;  and  here  I  have  to  own  that 
I  may  have  erred.  I  have  felt  less 
anxious  that  he  should  be  baptized, 
than  that  he  should  grow  into  a  true 
apprehension  of  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  the  rite. 

"He has  seyeral  times  said  to  me, 
*  Why  do  you  not  baptize  me  P  Do 
you  wish  me  to  suffer  anything  more 
than  I  have  already  suffered,  in  proof 
of  the  change  I  have  undergone  P  Has 
not  my  cup  of  suffering  been  filled 
oyer  and  oyer  again  P  Do  you  want 
me  to  lose  anything  that  I  haye  not 
already  lost  P  Haye  I  not  lost  eyery- 
thing  by  becoming  a  Christian  ?  Am  I 
not  homeless,  friendless,  destitute,  and 
outcast  ?  Haye  I  anything  to  gain  by 
tecoming  a  Christian  P  You  giye  me 
about  fifteen  rupees  a-month,  and  I 
have  difficulty  in  making  the  ends 
meet:  when  I  was  a  Hindu  priest  I 
seyer  knew  the  yalue  of  money ;  I  had 
only  to  intimate  my  wish,  and  the 
lightest  intimation  brought  me  twenty 
times  as  much  of  anything  as  I  wanted. 
Do  I  gain  honour  and  respectability  by 
becoming  a  Christian  ?  When  I  was 
a  Brahmin  priest,  my  fellow  country- 
men were  wont  to  prostrate  themselyes 
on  the  ground  before  me  when  they 
saluted  me,  and  to  wait  till  I  bade 
them  rise.  When  you  see  (at  the 
Hindu  festiyals)  the  priests  sur- 
Tounded  by  their  followers  and  wor- 
shippers, receiying  their  gifts  of  money 
and  imparting  their  blessing  in  return, 
remember  I  was  one  of  them.  When 
you  see  the  Pundit  seated  on  his  throne 
reading  and  explaining  the  sacred 
books  to  a  large  audiencOi  who  neyer 
eyen  dream  of  questioning  the  infalli- 
bility of  any  utterance  of  his,  remem- 
ber 2  was  such  an  one.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  you  do  not 
belieye  me;  if  you  did,  you  would 
Tield  me  my  request,  and  baptize  me. 


It  is  your  duty  to  baptize  me ;  it  is  my 
duty  to  be  baptized.'  Such  is  a  speci- 
men of  almost  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
his  appeals  to  me  again  and  again.  He 
has  not  known,  poor  fellow!  that 
while  I  haye  listened  in  silence,  and  let 
him  talk  on  and  on,  my  heart  has 
been  melting  for  him  all  the  time.  My 
delay,  howeyer,  in  his  case,  has  yuO, 
the  effect  of  showing  those  who  know 
him,  that  apart  from  the  riU  of  hapitsm 
the  Pundit  is  a  Christian  man ;  it  has 
occasioned  in  him  a  healthy  exercise 
of  patience  and  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  it  has  seryed  to  deepen  my  own 
oonyiction  of  the  man's  sincerity. 

"  On  the  eyening  of  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1873,  the  Pundit  was  baptized 
by  me  in  the  English  chapel  at  this 
station;  two  other  natiyes  (young 
men),  who  had  been  preyiously  admit- 
ted to  Church-membership  with  us 
after  the  usual  preliminaries,  were 
baptized  by  me  at  the  same  time.  Our 
own  natiye  Christians  were  present  in 
full  force  on  the  occasion,  together 
with  a  goodly  number  of  the  English 
and  Eurasian  members  of  the  Church ; 
a  few  Hindus  also,  from  the  city, 
haying  heard  that  such  a  ceremony 
was  to  be  obseryed,  came  to  witness 
it.  As  the  Pundit's  giyen  name  was 
encumbered,  as  usual,  by  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Hindu  deities,  I  substituted 
for  it  (at  his  own  request)  another  that 
should  be  more  in  keeping  with  his 
present  religious  attitude ;  he  wishes 
that  his  name  shotdd  henceforth  be 
Shree  Dha/r  BUhwasi. 

*'  I  haye  thus  giyen  you  a  brief  ac- 
count of  a  story  of  the  wonder-working 
power  of  Diyine  grace.  I  feel  it  to  be 
one  of  intense  interest;  and  I  haye 
endeayoured  so  to  condense  it  as  not 
to  mar  its  main  features:  its  details, 
howeyer,  would  form  a  story  far  more 
lengthy  than  I  haye  at  present  either 
the  leisure  or  the  liberty  to  write." 
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Selections  from  the  Journal  of  Gobinda  Das, 

A    SEWRY  NATIVE  PEEAOHEE, 

THE  following  passages,  from  a  nafive  preaoher's  journal,  have  been 
translated  for  us  by  the  Eev.  W.  A.  Hobbs,  of  Sewiy.  Tiiey]|giye 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  way  in  which  our  natiye  brethren  endeavour 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ : — 

their  duty  to  forsake  the  worship  of 
idols,  and  told  them  how  it  could  be 
done.     In  the  afternoon  we  visited 


"April  1st. — At  dawn,  Brother 
Hdr&dhon  Das  and  I  entered  the  yil- 
laga  of  Laojoar,  about  nine  miles  from 
Sewry.  About  ten  persons  were 
seated,  smoking  and  talking,  near  the 
school-house.  Without  delay,  we 
began  to  preach  to  them.  My  dis- 
course was  divided  into  two  parts. 
First,  I  pointed  out  to  my  hearers  the 
worthlessness  of  their  gods ;  the  ab- 
sence amongst  Hindus  of  any  reason- 
able  atonement  for  sin;  and  the 
general  unacceptableness  of  Hindu 
worship  in  the  sight  of  the  world's 
Ood.  When  I  had  demonstrated  all 
this,  I  took  up  the  second  part  of  my 
subject,  and  gave  them  right  under- 
standing in  relation  to  the  true  de- 
liverance. No  one  contradicted  us ;  in 
fact,  one  of  them  said,  *  Such  senti- 
ments as  you  have  declared  to  us  are 
good  ;  there  is  no  flaw  in  them ;  they 
agree  with  the  promptings  of  our 
minds.' 

"  After  this  we  went  to  another  vil- 
lage, called  Shunkurpore,  and  preached 
much  there.  We  preached  at  noon, 
and  again  at  sundown;  indeed,  we  did 
not  cease  preaching  and  discussing  till 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  Our  hearers  did 
not  number  less  than  seventy  or 
eighty, 

<<2nd.  —  £&nde  was  the  name  of 
the  village  we  went  to  this  morn- 
ing. We  preached  the  Gospel  in 
two  places  to  about  thirty  people. 
What  did  I  preach  about  F  First,  I 
.showed  them  that  idolatry  is  a  spe- 
cially dreadful  sin  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
itnd^  second,  I  pointed  out  to  them 


two  more  villages  (Kdtkhore  and 
Doolerdjpoor).  About  sixty  persons 
gave  us  a  hearing,  Our  conversation 
was  mostly  about  *  the  true  God,  and 
His  sent  Son  the  true  Teacher.'  The 
hearers  gave  a  sort  of  heed  to  our 
words — that  is,  they  listened  to  them 
with  attention,  admitted  that  they 
might  be  true,  and  that  was  all. 

'*As  we  were  returning  to  our 
lodging,  we  had  to  go  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Shunkurpore,  at  which  place, 
the  night  before,  we  remained  till  ten 
o'clock.  Several  of  the  villagers,  recog- 
nising us,  so  much  desired  that  we 
would  preach  to  them  again,  that  we 
sat  down  amongst  them,  talking  and 
giving  them  Ohristian  instruction  till 
nearly  midnight. 

RELIGIOUS  TJ8ES  OF  THE  FAMINE. 

"3rd. — Ndkdsh  was  visited  by  us 
early  this  morning.  Many  people 
gathered  together,  but  no  sooner  had 
we  caused  the  essence  words  of  Chris- 
tianity to  enter  their  earholes,  and 
had  begun  to  prove  that  truly  this  is 
God*s  given  religion  for  all  nations, 
than  they  began  to  ridicule  us,  and 
two  or  three  of  them  even  rahied  down 
their  angeriupon  us.  There  is  no  gain  to 
be  got  in  talking  to  mocking  or  angry 
men,  so  we  left  them  and  went  on  to 
the  village  of  Nogar,  at  which  place 
about  fifteen  persons  quietly  heard  us 
talk  about  the  following  subject: — 
*Some  men  rely  for  spirit-happinetti 
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Upon  oliscrnDg  the  religious  customs 
of  their  forefathers;  bat  my  Jesus 
teacher  says  we  are  to  rely  only  upon 
the  things  which  God  and  our  own 
minds  approve.'  After  this,  we  went 
on  a  little  farther,  and  preached  again. 
I  saw  that  everybody  is  in  distress,  on 
account  of  the  famine,  so  I  tried  to 
show  them : — 

*^lst;.    That  famine    cannot  occur 

without  God  permits  it. 
*'  2nd.  That  God  often  does  permit 
famine  to  occur  when  the  ways 
of  men  displease  Him. 
*'  3rd.    Pamine    is    distressing   us 
now;  it  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  God  is  punishing  us. 
'*4th.  I  pointed  out  to  them  many 
things  which  make  God  angry 
with  men  ;  such  as  idol- worship, 
cheating,  unclean  minds,  ingra- 
titude, &c. 
*  5  th.  That  ordinary  efforts  to  please 
God  would  be  fruitless,  inas- 
much as  we  were  so  acted  upon 
by  evil,  that  none  of  our  mixed 
deeds  of  righteousness  and  un- 
righteousness   could    count  in 
our  favour. 
*  *  6th.  That  nothing  but  the  precious 
death-blood  of  God*8  wonderful 
Son  can  do  us  any  real  good, 
cause  the  great  Father's  favour 
to  shine  upon  us,  and  save  us 
from  perishing. 

THE  TRUE  WORSHIP. 

**  loth. — As  we  entered  the  village 
of  Konpoor  to-day,  we  heard  singing 
in  connection  with  a  festival  that  was 
being  held.  We  drew  near  and 
tistened,  and  when  the  song  ended  I 
laid  hold  of  a  few  of  the  words  I  had 
heard,  and  made  them  the  text  for 
some  jyreaching.  Whilst  addressing 
them,  I  asked  them  if  it  were  reason- 
able to  believe  that  such  praise  and 
worship  as  they  had  just  celebrated 
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could  be  received  by  God,  who  wants 
the  loving  worship  of  the  heart? 
Theirreply  was,  *  yes' ;  butasBOonas 
wo  began  to  discuss  the  subject,  th«ir 
words  ran  about  hither  and  thither, 
until  at  length  they  took  refuge  in 
this  very  weak  fbitress — 'We  must 
cling  to  our  forefathers'  religion, 
though  perhaps  it  is  not  so  reasonable 
or  true  as  the  religion  of  Jesus,' 

**  nth.— InKdlepoorvillage,Brother 
Beni  and  I  met  a  group  of  weavers. 
Said  I,  *  Brothers,  shall  we  talk  of 
religious  concerns  ?  *  They  said,  *  Yes.' 
I  inquired,  '  Is  idol- worship  religion  F' 
Again  they  said  *  Yes.'  '  No,'  said  I, 
^  it  is  not ;  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the 
world;  it  has  legs  and  hands,  yet  it 
cannot  help  itself.  You  tell  me  that 
God  is  sometimes  in  it.  If  so,  surely 
He  would  have  some  respect  for  the 
idol,  and  preserve  it  from  decay,  or 
keep  it  from  the  flames  when  the  idol 
house  is  on  fire,  which  things,  yoa 
know.  He  does  not  do.  You  tell  me, 
also,  that  you  must  imagine  Gt)d  to 
have  some  shape,  or  you  cannot 
worship  Him.  What  foolish  words 
are  these !  Does  the  judge  sahib,  or 
the  magistrate,  or  the  doctor,  or  the 
missionary,  want  an  idol  to  worship 
God  withP  Then  why  do  you?  If 
idolatry  be  a  thing  pleasing  to  Gtody 
would  He  not  reward  Hindus  more 
than  He  does  the  English  ?  But  does 
He.^  Which  is  it — the  Hindus  who 
have  conquered  England,  or  the  Eng- 
lish who  have  conquered  India  P  Know 
and  judge.' 

CHRIST^GREATER  THAK  VISHinj. 

"  15th. — ^This  morning.  Brother  Beni 
and  I  left  our  homes  to  preach  in  the 
district.  We  walked  first  to  Mahmoud 
bazaar,  where,  in  a  carpenter's  shop, 
we  saw  about  fifteen  men  sitting  upon 
the  ground  smoking  and  chatting. 
Having  saluted  them,  we  were  asked 
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to  Bit  down  and  join  in  the  talk.  We 
did  BO.  I  found  that  they  were  dia- 
cuaaing  some  of  the  wonderful  deeds 
of  god  Vishnu.  We  let  them  talk 
and  talk  for  a  while  without  inter- 
rupting them,  but  at  length,  joining 
in  their  conversation,  said  so  many 
opposition  words  about  Yishnu  that 
they   wondered   who   we   could   be. 

*  We  are,'  said  I,  '  the  disciples  of  one 
Jesus  Christ  the  Lord.'  *  Oh,'  said 
one,  satirically,  'you  belong  to  the 
Christians,  do  youP  I  suppose  that 
accounts  for  the  little  respect  you 
have  for  our  Vishnu  ? '     *  Yes,'  said  I, 

*  we  are  Christians ;  and  did  you  but 
know  all  the  gain,  both  present  and 
future,  which  comes  from  being  Chris- 
tians, I  reckon  you  would  be  Chris- 
tians too.'  *What  gain?'  inquired 
they.  Said  I,  '  An  everlasting  wealth 
of  happy  life;'  and  I  then  briefly 
told  them  what  the  Bible  says  about 
it.  *  But,'  said  they,  '  cannot  wo  get 
this  wealth-like  happy  life  without  for- 
saking our  own  religion  and  embracing 
that    of   another   people?'     Said   I, 

You  cannot  get  it  unless  you  heartily 
believe  in  and  truly  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  You  may  call  that  for- 
saking your  own  religion,  and  em- 
bracing a  stranger's,  or  anything  else 
you  like, but  that  is  Ood' 8  given  religion, 
and  you  must  receive  it  if  you  want 
His  eternal  gift.'  Alas !  alas !  they 
unfeelingly  replied,  '  Our  forefathers 
did  without  Jesus  Christ ;  we  are  not 
desirous  of  being  better  than  they.' 

GOD  NOT  THE  AITTHOB  OF  EVIL. 

"  17th. — At  sunrise  we  went  to  a 
village,  but  finding  that  most  of  the 
men  had  gone  to  work  in  the  fields, 
we  walked  on  to  another  village, 
named  Ashanga,  Here  we  found  ten 
men  at  leisure  to  hear  us,  and  we 
preached  to  and  conversed  with  them 
for  a  long  time.    The  last  quarter  of 


aa  hour  we  spent  there  was  a  very 
unhappy  time,  for  a  rich  Brahmin 
opposed  us  very  angrily,  contending 
that  God  was  both  a  sinner  himself, 
and  the  author  of  sin  in  others.  This 
was  a  dreadful  charge  to  make  against 
the  benevolent  Ood  of  the  world ;  so 
I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  thus 
abusing  Him  whose  name  is  Love. 
Said  he,  '  I  mean  this :  any  one  who 
purposely  gives  pain  to  others  is  crue), 
and  cruelty  is  sin.  God  is  distressing 
us  all  by  withholding  rain  from  the 
earth.  The  consequence  is,  men's 
bodies  are  drying  up  from  starvation, 
whilst  their  minds  are  so  unsettled 
that  they  can  no  longer  worship  TTim 
serenely.'  'Brahmin,'  said  I,  *  evi- 
dently you  wish  me  to  believe  that 
you,  and  thousands  Like  you,  have 
always  been  very  pious  people,  and 
that,  as  a  recompense  for  your  devoted- 
ness,  God  has  put  you  to  pain.  If  you 
could  show  that  you  are  wiser  and 
kinder  than  God,  I  might  listen  to 
your  words ;  but  would  not  everybody 
say  you  had  gone  mad  if  you  were  to 
try  and  prove  so  ridiculous  a  thing  ? 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  If  God 
pains  you  and  others,  you  deserve  to  be 
paijied;  for  God  does  no  work  without 
having  a  good  reason  for  doing  it. 
Proud  man!  examine  yourself,  and 
know  how  wicked  you  are ;  and  from 
henceforth  desist  from  your  revilings 
and  self-exaltation,  and  ask  your 
Creator's  mercy.  You  are  the  sinner, 
not  God ;  go  and  clasp  His  feet.  The 
man  who  can  speak  of  Qod  as  you 
have  done  is  worthy  of  the  heaviest 
punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  upon 
him.' 

THE  TBT7S  DELIVEBEB. 

«  1  dth. — To-day  we  visited  two  more 
villages,  named  B48*doUa  and  Shil* 
dhkpxk.   About  thirty  pmsons  listened: 
to  our  teaching.     I  commenced  by 
asking  them  who  was  the  most  famou* 
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person  that  had  ever  liyed.  One  of 
them  said  Bam  Chandio  was,  and  'at 
-once  began  to  tell  me  that  when  he 
was  only  sixteen  years  old  he  slew  the 
fearful  giantess  Tadoka,  who  used  to 
-<}ru8h  her  enemies  by  hurling  showers 
of  stones  upon  them,  and  who  could 
change  herself  into  thirty  different 
and  invisible  forms.  When  I  had  had 
enough  of  Bam  Chandro,  I  told  them 
that  nearly  all  the  stories  about  him, 
as  well  as  his  living  to  be  11,000  years 
old,  were  great  exaggerations,  intended 
originally  to  please  the  imaginations 
of  Hindus,  but  not  to  be  received  as 
truth.  However,  said  I,  thero  is  one 
tale  (and  it  is  a  true  tale)  more  won- 
derful than  anything  you  ever  tell 
of  Bam  Chandro ;  let  us  talk  about  it 
•HOW.  I  then  told  them  many  things 
about  the  Son  of  our  God,  and  showed 
them  what  wonders  He  had  done  with 
a  view  to  delivering  mankind  from 
sin.  They  listened  with  eagerness, 
and  appeared  to  believe  what  I  said ; 
which  pleased  me  much,  for  it  is  not 
often  so. 

AN  OPPONENT. 

**  21st. — Having  received  an  invita- 
tion to  go  to  the  village  of  Kobeelpoor, 
we  went,  sat  down  in  a  shop,  and  were 
soon  surrounded  by  about  twenty-five 
hearers.  This  was  our  subject — '  God 
requires  us  to  worship  Him,  but  with- 
out heart-devotedness  all  worship  is 
vain.*  We  were  conversing  in  a  very 
amicable  manner,  when  a  young  but 
wicked  Brahmin  came  in,  and  in  a 
mocking  way  began  to  ask  many 
foolish  and  improper  questions.  The 
^people  desired  him  to  remain  quiet,  as 
they  wished  to  hear  our  words,  but  he 
refused  to  be  quiet,  and  at  last  raised 
such  a  disturbance  that  we  thought  it 
well  to  give  over  preaching  and  return 
home.  I  subsequently  heard  that  the 
villagers  gave  him  strong  abuse  for 
"hreaking  up  our  meeting. 


THE  TBT7B  GOD. 

*•  30  th.— This  afternoon,  when  I  got 
to  Bazaar,  I  began  to  read  a  book  in  a 
loud  tone  of  voice.    About  fourteen 
persons  stopped  to  know  what  I  was 
reading  about^  I  then  left  off  read- 
ing and  began  to  preach.      Said  I,. 
*  All  my  words  will  be  built  up  on  a 
few  foundation  words,  and  the  founda- 
tion words  are  these—"  The  gods  of 
the  Hindus  are  but  vanity,  but  otir 
God  made  the  heavens."'    *Bromh& 
built  the  heavens,'  said  a  bystander. 
'Is   your    God*s    name     Bromh&P* 
« No,'  said  I,  'my  God  is  called  "  the 
eternal,    immortal,     invisible,    only- 
wise,  and  Saviour,"  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  such  a  ged  as 
your   Bromhd.     The   tales   in   your 
shasters    about   Bromh&    being    the 
Creator  are  either  figurative  or  false ; 
but  could  I  even  receive  every  word 
as  true,  what  sort  of  a  heaven-builder 
would  your  Bromhd  be  P    Your  own 
shasters   say    that   Bromhd,    having 
made  four  men,  putting  them  into  the 
world,  said  to  them,  "Go,  increase 
your  race  ;"  but,   instead  of  doing 
this,  they  all  became  ascetics ;  where- 
upon  Bromh&  was    so    grieved  and 
disappointed  that  he  burst  into  tears. 
The  Christian's  God  is  almighty  and 
perfect;     knowing    everything     aU 
along.  He  is  never  disappointed,  and 
never  bursts  into  tears.     My  Holy 
Book    says,    ''  He  speaks,  and  it  is 
done;   His  commands  stand  fast  for 
ever  and  ever ;  holy  and  reverend  be 
His  name." ' 

«  At  first  the  people  were  dLspoaed 
to  wrangle,  but  after  hearing  for  a 
little  while,  they  said  my  words  were 
heavy  words,  and  that  all  I  had  said 
was  good.  They  so  often  say  that, 
and  yet  they  do  not  with  their  hearts 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus." 
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Home  Proceedings. 

The  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  meetings  at  Newcastle,  on  Tuesday, 
the  6th  October,  are  as  follows : — ^In  the  morning  there  will  be  a  "Missionary 
Conference,  when  papers  will  be  read  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wenger  and  the  Bey.  J. 
Trafford,  M.A.  After  a  short  time  spent  in  discussion,  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  will  be  devoted  to  special  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  on  all  parts  of  the  missionary  field.  Mr.  Jonathan  Angus,  J.P.,  will 
preside  oyer  the  Conference. 

In  the  eyening  there  will  be  a  public  missionary  meeting,  Q.  T.  Kemp,  Esq., 
of  Bochdale,in  the  chair.  The  speakers  engaged  are— the  Bev.  L.  O.  Skrefsrad», 
of  the  Sonthal  Mission;  the  Bey.  John  Sale,  of  Barisal ;  the  Bey.  E.  G.  Gauge, 
of  Bristol ;  and  the  Bey.  I.  Stubbins,  of  the  Orissa  Mission. 

Through  the  kindness  of  G.  T.  Kemp,  Esq.,  suitable  premises  haye  been  ob- 
tained for  the  work  of  the  Gospel  in  Bome,  in  the  .Via  Lucina.  Mr.  Wall 
expected  to  take  possession  on  the  let  of  this  month,  and  as  soon  as  practicable 
a  hall  will  be  built  on  a  portion  of  the  premises  for  his  meetings,  and  for 
eyangelistic  labour  of  yarious  kinds. 

Defabtttbe  of  Missiokaries. — We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  Bey. 
John  Urquhart,  of  Leith,  has  accepted  the  urgent  inyitation  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Bombay  to  become  its  pastor.  He  sailed  from  Liyerpool  for  his 
destination  on  the  26th  ult.  The  debt  on  the  chapel  has  happily  been  remoyed 
by  the  generous  liberality  of  a  Mend  in  this  country,  supplemented  by  a  grant 
of  £100  from  the  Committee,  and  the  contributions  of  the  congregation.  The 
few  months  already  spent  by  Mr.  Urquhart  in  Bombay  giye  promise  that  his 
ministry  will  be  much  yalued,  and  that  he  wiU  enjoy  the  blessing  of  God  in. 
the  accomplishment  of  it. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  health  of  our  highly  ^esteemed  brother,  the 
Bey.  C.  B.  Lewis,  is  so  far  improyed  that  he  is  able  for  the  present  to  resume 
his  yaluable  labours  at  the  Mission  Press,  and  as  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
Mission  in  Calcutta.  He  expects  to  sail  on  the  22nd  October,  in  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company's  steamer,  Peshaumr. 

During  the  present  month  it  is  expected  that  our  friends  the  Bey.  Thomas 
Martin,  the  Bey.  D.  Jones,  of  Pontypool  College,  and  Mrs.  Boose,  with  her 
two  children^  will  sail,  about  the  20th,  in  the  Merkara,  for  Bengal.  Mrs.  Bouse 
leayes  Eogland  to  join  her  husband,  whose  health,  we  are  happy  to  say,  justifies 
the  hope  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  labour  in  Bengal  for  years  to  come.  Mr. 
Jones  goes  out  for  the  first  time;  while  Mr.  Maxtin  resumes  the  work  of 
earlier  days  in  direct  missionary  labour  among  the  people. 

The  Bey.  W.  Williams,  of  Boch,  near  Hayerfordwest,  is  expected  to  sail  for 
Trinidad  on  the  17th  instant,  where  he  will  join  the  Bey.  W.  H.  Gamble  in  his 
deyoted  labours. 

We  are  also*  happy  to  announce  that  the  Bey.  T.  B.  Steyenson,  of  Barnstaple, 
htm  accepted  the  inyitation  of  the  Committee  to  undertake  the  pastorate  of 
the  Engliah  Churchy  meeting  in  the  Pettah,  Colombo,  Oeylon.  He  expects  to- 
sail  on  or  about  the  10th  Noyember. 
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FIACES. 


Sheffield 


Map  of  Bengal. — A  large  coloured  map  of  Bengal  has  been  prepared, 
showing  the  stations  of  the  Society,  the  diatricts  in  which  they  labour,  and  the 
population  of  the  whole  country.  It  will  be  found  of  great  Bexrice  in  Bible 
Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  The  price  of  each  copy  is  Is.  6d.y  but  if  mounted 
on  rollers  and  yamished,  4s.    It  may  be  obtained  at  the  Mission  House. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  Missionary  Meetings  which  have  been  beld  firom 
August  22nd  to  September  20th 

DEPUTATIONS. 

.      Revds.  F.  Tucker,  B.A.,  and  L.  0. 
Skrefsrud. 

Bey.  J.  Sale. 
.      Eey.  F.  D.  Waldock. 

Bey.  B.  Smith. 
.      Beyds.  J.  C.  Page  and  F.  D.  TValdock. 

Bey.  T.  Evans. 

Beyds.  J.  Sale  and  I.  Stubbins. 
.      Bey.  J.  Traflford,  M.A. 

Bey.  B.  Smith. 

Beyds.  T.  Martin,  James  Hume,  C. 
Bailbache,  and  J.  G.  Pairy,Esq. 
.      Reyds.  B.  Smith  and  C.  Bailbache. 

Bey.  John  Dayey, 

Bey.  C.  Bailhache. 
.      Dr.  Underbill,  and  Beyds.  A.  Saker 
and  J.  H.  Cooke. 

Bey.  Thos.  Evans. 
.      Beyds.  J.  C.  Page  and  T.  H.  Morgan. 
.      Bevds.  F.  Waldock  and  J.  P.  Campbell 

Bey.  James  Hume. 


Coseley  and  district 

Sutton 

Ireland 

Beverley  and  district 

Isle  of  Wight      . 

Taunton  and  district 

Folkestone 

Eeighley  and  district 

Aloester  district 


St.  John's  Wood  Chapel 
Huntingdon  district    . 
Lowestoft    .        •        . 


Leicester 


Torquay      . 
Southsea     • 
Newcastle  district 
Worcester  district 


Missionary    Notes. 

SoNTHALi8T.iN.— Writing  on  the  3rd  July  to  Mr  Bouse,  Mr.  Boerreeen 
says,  "  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  number  of  the  Sonthals  turning  Chris- 
tians. The  heathen  are  raging,  and  persecuting  them  by  robbing  their  fields, 
houses,  and  little  all,  and  still  more  and  more  people  are  presenting  tbem« 
salves  daily  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity,  and  that  from  all  sides,  some  as 
far  off  as  twenty  miles  from  this.  This  week  alone  I  have  baptised  100 
persons." 

Kttatit  Ain>  LAXSTAKTifaAB.^lBetSAet  4,000  rupeao  granted  to  tike  Sooftal 
IGsnon  from  ISie  Famine  Ftmd,  gmnt»  to  flte  extent  of  1,000^  rupees  or  1,SM 
rupees  have  been  ma^  fbrfhepoor  Ohris&ns  in  fihe  south  Tillagw  Is  <KiW 
the  next  two  months,  when  special  need  wffl  be  lltt. 
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CALCurrA.— Tko  revival  meetiags  recently  held  in  Calcutta  seem  to  be 
bearing  good  fruit.  There  are  fourteen  candidates  for  baptism  at  tlio  Circular- 
road  and  several  at  Lai  Bazaar.  Also  at  Dum  Dum  the  good  work  goes  on. 
When  the  regioient  orriyed,  at  the  close  of  1872,  there  were  nine  soldiers  in 
fellowship ;  now  they  have  thirty-one. 

The  Bey.  G.  H.  Bouse  reports  that  the  Press  is  preparing  an  edition  of  the 
entire  Bible  in  small  type,  besides  portions  of  the  New  Testament  alone.  The 
demand  for  Scriptures  is  unusually  large,  and  the  sale  is  rapid.  Portions  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Assamese  and  Garo  languages  are  also  in  the  press. 

The  Pioneer,  although  no  friend  to  pure  Christianity,  and  not  inclined 
to  give  it  credit  for  the  changes  going  on  in  India,  has  lately  borne 
testimony,  which  maybe  worth  something,  as  to  the  decay  of  Brahman- 
ism.  It  says,  **  The  power  and  influence  of  the  Brahmins  is  visibly  declining ; 
the  extravagances  of  the  system — self-immolation,  self-torture,  naked  and 
repulsive  asceticism — have  disappeared  or  are  disappearing;  pilgrimages  are 
yearly  less  frequent ;  endowments  are  rarer ;  caste  rules  are  relaxed ;  people 
are  less  prepared  to  make  sacrifice  of  any  kind  for  their  belief.  The  Hindoo  is 
beginning  to  forget  his  religion ;  he  has  never  formally  deposed  it,  but  it  is 
shunted  out  of  sight  by  the  whole  routine  of  the  life  which  we  have  intro- 
duced." 

HowRAH. — ^The  Bev.  T.  Morgan  writes  that  he  has  six  candidates  for 
baptism,  who  have  been  waiting  for  some  time.  The  English  congregation 
has  also  increased  in  numbers.  At  the  Juggemath  festiyal  the  idol  was  not 
brought  out,  and  there  was  little  sign  of  the  wares  which  formerly  were  abund- 
antly sold.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr.  Morgan  states  that  the  baptism  of  the 
persons  alluded  to  above  took  place  on  the  26th  J'uly. 

Serampore. — The  studies  of  the  Christian  boys*  class  have  been  interrupted 
by  fever  in  the  house,  which  obliged  their  dispersion  to  their  homes  for  a  time. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Thomas  reports  that  several  of  the  lads  did  very  well  in  the 
recent  examinations,  especially  three  boys  from  Barisal.  One  of  these  boys  is 
supported  by  the  Frome  Sunday-school.  Mr.  Thomas  has  also  been  very 
unwell,  but  is  now  able  to  resume  his  devoted  labours. 

Intallt,  Calcutta. — The  Bey.  G.  Kerry  informs  us  that  the  villagers  to 
the  south  of  Calcutta  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  scarcity  very  severely. 
Belief  has  been  given  sufficient  for  two  months  in  the  shape  of  food  grain. 
The  Christian  people  of  Dhankatta  meet  daily  for  prayer  that  God  would  send 
them  the  rain  so  much  needed.  He  adds  that  a  revival  has  been  going  on  in 
Calcutta,  both  among  the  European  and  native  congregations. 

Barraokpore. — ^After  five  months*  residence  here,  the  Boy.  G.  Pearce 
thinks  most  highly  of  it  as  a  missionary  station.  He  has  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  two  native]  brethren,  and  finds  abundant  opportunities  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Word  of  God.    Mr,  Fearce  has  sinoe  remoyed  into  Calcutta. 

CxjTWA. — ^Anundo  C.  Duffadar,  who  has  lately  been  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mittee as  a  home  missionary,  has  commenced  his  labours  at  this  old  station  of 
the  Society.    He  reports  that  a  large  number  of  persons  show  interest  in  the 
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Gospel,  and  that  he  finds  a  'welcome  amongst  them.     It  is  a  large  field,  and  he 
begs  the  prayers  of  our  friends  to  strengthen  his  hands  in  working  it. 

MoMGHYR. — Bevival  services  have  been  held  at  Monghyr,  and  the  Rey.  £• 
Hallam  reports  that  several  interesting  conversions  haye  taken  place  in  answer 
to  prayer. 

Allahabad. — The  Bev.  J.  H.  Anderson  mentions  that  special  seryices  have 
been  held,  with  many  marks  of  Divine  blessing,  in  which  he  has  enjoyed  the 
assistance  of  brethren  of  the  Episcopal  Methodist  Mission. 

Delhi. — The  Bev,  J.  Smith  reports  that  his  work  has  become  intensely 
interesting,  and  several  baptisms  have  taken  place.  He  is  greatly  in  want  of 
medicines  for  use  among  the  people,  and  asks  our  friends  to  supply  them.  We 
BhaU  be  happy  to  forward  to  any  one  a  list  of  the  articles  required. 

PooNAH. — The  reopening  of  the  chapel  after  repairs  took  place  on  the  26th 
June,  when  the  Bev.  Hormazdji  Pestonji  was  assisted  by  local  brethren  of 
various  denominations.  He  commences  his  labours  under  very  auspicious 
circumstances.  There  remains  a  debt  of  ^50  on  the  chapel  for  repairs,  which 
our  brother  is  anxious  to  obtain. 

Mandeville,  JAMAiaA.^The  Bev.  P.  Williams  writes  that  the  erection  of 
the  mission  house  at  Mandeville  has  been  begun,  and  the  chapel  at  Zion  Hill 
is  going  on  to  completion.  He  reports  the  addition  of  ten  members  to  the 
Church,  and  that  others  are  waiting  to  be  baptized. 

Teinidad.— The  Bev.  W.  H.  Gamble  reports  the  annual  soiree  of  the  church 
and  congregation  in  Port  of  Spain.  Sufficient  sums  have  been  raised  to  pay 
the  repairs  of  the  mission  house.  Three  more  persons  have  been  added  to 
the  church,  making  thirty-four  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

MoRTONVlLLE,  Cameroons  Biver. — The  chapel  is  nearly  finished,  and  Mr. 
Fuller  anticipates  its  speedy  use.  His  congregations  are  good,  and  he  has 
eight  persons  in  his  inquirers*  class.  The  Sabbath -school  contains  forty 
children. 


Subscriptions  and  Donations  in  aid  of  the  Baptist  Mi  ssionary  Society  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  Joseph  Tritton,  Esq.,  Treasurer  ;  by  Edwaid  Bean 
Underbill,  LL.D.,  Secretary,  at  the  Mission  House,  Castle  Street,  Holbom, 
London.   Contributions  can  also  be  paid  in  at  Messrs.  Barclay,  Sevan,  Tritton» 
Twells  and  Go.'s,  M,  Lombard  Street,  to  the  account  of  the  Treasoror. 
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The  Secretary's  Visit  to  Ireland. 

Iir  the  Chboiteclx  for  September  it  was  intimated  that  the  Secretary  had 
spent  eereral  weeks  in  Irelaiid,  and  would  this  month  give  some  informa- 
tion reepeciing  tha  missionaries  and  their  work,  and  the  impressions 
prodnoed  by  the  things  seen  and  heard.  The  following  pages  contain  the 
substance  of  his  statement  made  to  the  Committee  on  his  return. 


Tmmsdiately  on  accepting  the  Seoretwriat  of  the  Soeietyy  I  determined 
to  make  myself  acquaint^  as  speedily  and  fully  as  possible  with  its 
agents  and  operations,  in  order  that  the  communications  from  the  mission 
field  might  be  considered  with  intelligence  and  interest,  and  I  might  be 
able  cowdenthr  to  make  appeals  to  tiie  churches  for  help.  At  the  earliest 
possible  date  I  departed  for  Irriand,^  Tisiting  on  my  way  Llandudno  and 
Holyheadi  to  both  which  places  aid  is  rendered  by  the  Society.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  that  at  Llandudno  the  wor^p  of  God  had  been  sustained 
in  the  Baptist  Chapel  during  the  past  winter,  and  that  the  Rev.  Francis 
Wills  h^  regularly  preached,  and  hoped  to  do  so  next  winter ;  that  a 
fair  coDgregatiou  had  gathered  together  on  the  Sunday  and  week-day 
services ;  that  the  chapel  debt  had  been  almost  entirely  cleared  off,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  place  were  very  encouraging.  I  met  there  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Accrington,  who  has  taken  a  very  lively  interest  in  the 
place,  and  may  well  be  congratulated  on  the  result.  At  Holyhead  there 
is  a  nice  little  chapel,  and  the  only  EngUsh  Baptist  Church  in  the  island 
of  Anglesea;  there  is,  however,  a  large  Welsh  Baptist  Church  in  the 
town.  The  minister,  Mr.  Davies,  contemplates  resigning  his  charge,  on 
account  of  feeble  heal^,  when  a  suitable  successor  can  be  found ;  and  if 
a  yoimg  man  of  vigour  and  piety  could  be  induced  to  tJirow  his  whole 
heart  and  energies  into  the  work,  a  self-sustahiing  Church  might,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  be  reasonably  expected  in  a  few  years.  The  English 
portion  of  the  population  is  conttnually  increasing,  and  must  continue  to 
increase,  and  it  is  desirable  that  an  int^ligent  and  earnest  minister  should 
be  respectably  sustained  there.  From  Ifolyhead  I  passed  over  to  Kings- 
town in  one  of  the  mtul  steamers.  It  was  a  spkndid  boat  which,  notwith- 
stahfittg 'a  strong  breeze  and 'a  fsarful  stem  of  thunder  and  rain, 
maititaiuM  its  steady  course,  and  with  very  little  unpleasantness  on  the 
voyikge  we  were  htnded  on  IMn's  shore.  After  a  night's  rest  I  pzooeeded 
at  once  to  Athlone,  i»  tike  oomnty  of  Westmeath,  in  the  very  eentre  of 
Ireland.  I  was  met  at  the  statfam  by  Ifr.  Beity  who  has  been  conueoted 
with  the  Society  from  the  timv  Of  Mr.  Ivimey.    With  all  heartiness  he 
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waloomed  me  to  his  house,  where  I  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  of  BelCuty 
his  daughter  and  son-in-law.  In  the  evening  I  preached  to  a  congrega- 
tion of^  sixty  or  seyenty  persons,  in  a  decent  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the 
towA*  ^  Conneoied  with  Athlone  are  twelve  stationsi  at  fivB  of  which  Btb  ' 
chapels,  w&lDh  are  regularly  visited^  onoe«  twicf,  three  of  four'titoesh 
month.  There  are  several  Christian  gentlemen  in  the  nd^boorfaood 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  preach  the  GtospeL  of  Ohrist^  and  who  render 
valuable  help  to  our  missionary.  At  one  of  these  lotions  is  a  veiy 
ancient  Baptist  Church  formed  by  Cromwell's  soldiers.  In  the  whole 
district  there  are  about  fifty  communicants  and  about  four  hundred 
regular  attendants  on  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  As  many  more  axe 
from  time  to  time  conversed  with  by  Mr  Berry,  whose  kind  genial  manner 
and  gentle  loving  spirit  attract  all  who  know  him*  Ho  is  evidently 
uTiiversally  esteemed.  When  there  was  so  much  alarm  exdted  by  the 
Fenians  he  was  free  from  all  apprehension,  knowing  that  the  very  men 
otiiers  feared  kept  watch  over  his  house  and  would  shield  him  from 
ail  danger.  The  respect  paid  throughout  Ireland  to  out  miaaiiitiafiea  by 
those  who  are  afraid  to  listen  to  their  teaching  is  very  striking ;  they  wiU 
gladly  receive  instruction  about  Jesus  when  uiey  can  be  met  with  akme, 
and  are  not  afraid  of  being  found  out  by  the  priest*  Alas!  that  thepeople 
should  be  so  completely  enslaved  by  the  priesthood  and  voluntarily  submit  to 
such  an  iron  bondage.  It  is  strange  ana  sad,  but  a  melancholy  laet,  that  at 
the  present  time  it  is  more  difficult  than  at  any  previous  period  to  fei  at 
the  people.  The  Jesuits  are  more  numerous  and  active  tnan  ever  in  the 
land,  and  the  people  more  than  ever  under  their  inflnanoe.  Thoouu 
Walsh,  who  for  very  many  years  has  been  employed  by  the  Society  as  a 
Scripture  reader,  lives  at  Athlone  and  visits  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
families  a  month. 

From  Athlone,  I  journeyed  to  Baubridge,  in  the  County  of  Down,  a 
long,  wearisome  journey,  relieved,  however,  by  the  company,  the  greater 
part  of  the  way,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  who  were  returning  to  Belfiut. 
There  I  found  Mr.  Banks,  an  earnest,  ener^^tic  and  efiGdctive  minister 
of  Christ,  decidedly  one  of  our  best  missionaries,  and  worthy  of  all 
respect  and  honour  for  his  works'  sake.  For  the  cordial  welcome  and 
kind  attention  of  himselfi  wife  and  family,  I  take  this  opportunily  of 
tendering  them  my  hearly  thanks,  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  &milies.  To  them  I  was,  for  the  most  part,  indebted 
for  hospitality  during  my  journey ;  and  it  was  cheerfully  and  ungrudg- 
ingly given,  often  pressed  on  me  against  my  wilL  *'Weloome,*' 
**  Welcome,"  in  good  nearty  tone,  evidiwtly  meant,  was  the  greeting  that 
nearly  everywhere  met  me ;  and  I  feel  that  the  <nrole  of  my  friendship 
has  been  widened,  and  that  a  closer  tie  than  one  merdy  official,  binds  me 
io  the  missionaries  and  their  families.  A  pleasure  has  thus  been 
imparted  to  my  work,  for  which  I  am  tn4y  thankftd.  On  the  Sunday 
morning,  July  26ili,  I  preached  at  Banbndgew  The  ehapel  was  com- 
fortably fall;  the  congregation  attentive,  and  apparently  inteUigent; 
the  singing  fearfully  slow,  marring  the  beauti&l  Scotch  psalms.  This 
was,  however,  the  only  fly  in  tixe  pot  of  ointment  After  oinner,  I  went 
to  Devryneii,  about  ten  Irish  or  thirteen  Baglish  miles  distant  from 
Hanbridge,  siUkated  in  a  wide  open  range  of  country,  almost  at  the 
foot  of  the  Morne  Mountains,  where  I  received  the  hearty  *'  weloome''' 
from  our  warm-hearted  Irish  brotheri  Macrory,  known  to  many  of  our 
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xeadttrsy  his  wife,  family^  and  I  know  not  how  many  friends.  Here  I 
found  a  capital  ohapeli  Dullt  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Maororyi  a  really 
good-looking  building,  with  a  large  space  of  gpround  around ;  and,  betted 
than  all,  a  good  congregation^  nearly  two  hundred  persons ;  and  there 
would  haye  been  many  more  if  there  had  not  been  that  day,  at  no  great 
distance,  special  open-air  services,  in  commemoration  of  the  roYiral  of 
1859,  the  miits  of  which  rerival  were  pointed  out  to  me  now  and  again 
in  the  Nor£h  of  Ireland.  As  I  looKed  upon  the  counb7  round  the 
chapel,  I  could  not  imagine  whence  the  congregation  had  oome.  The 
houses  visible  were  Yery  few  and  sparse,  lying  on  the  hill  and  mountain 
side,  reminding  me  much  of  the  scattered  chaiets  of  Bwitserland.  The 
people  had  come  from  every  direction,  some  of  them  long  distances, 
nearly  all  on  foot,  and  evidently  fdt  that  they  were  repaid  for  all  their 
toil,  by  the  joy  they  found  in  Christian  fellowship  and  the  worship  of  God. 
Mr.  Macrory  preaches  reg^ularly  at  seven  stations,  besides  the  chapel, 
from  four  to  six  miles  distant  from  Denrneil,  the  united  oongregatiOBS 
of  all  which  amount  to  about  six  himdrea  persons.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  communicants,  and  forty  children  in  the  Sunday-school.  After 
the  service,  I  returned  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Banks,  Banbridge,  some- 
what &tigued,  but  rendered  indifllarent  to  &tigue  by  tiie  interesting 
engagements  of  the  da^ •  The  chanel  at  Derryneil,  the  atations,  the 
minister,  spiritually  considered,  had  ail  come  into  existence  in  little  more 
than  a  dozen  vears.  My  heart  was  full,  and  I  thanked  Ood  for  the 
society,  through  which,  by  His  blessing,  these  results  had  been  secured. 
On  the  Monday  evening,  I  preached  at  a  cabin  meeting,  as  it  is  called, 
the  first  and  only  one  I  attended.  It  was  at  a  farmhouse,  about  three 
miles  from  Banbridge  j  a  lone  fEurmhouse,  with  not  a  dozen  houses  within 
sight.  The  farms  in  Ireland  are,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  mostly  small ; 
not  more  than  twenty  acres ;  and  the  farmers  are  generally  hard-work- 
ing men.  There  had  oeen  no  opportunity  of  giving  any  public  notice  of 
this  meeting,  and  it  was  not  me  night  at  which  Mr.  Bates  generally 
preaches  there.  The  farmer  and  his  funily  had  been  active  from  early 
morning  in  making  the  meeting  known.  Like  Cornelius,  he  and  his 
neighbours  were  allthere,  to  hear  the  things  commanded  of  Ood.  These 
farmhouses,  or  cabins,  are  admirable  places  for  meetings.  We  first 
entered  a  large  kitchen,  with  its  huge  chimney-stack,  and  cheerful  hearth, 
wiUi  a  fire,  not  ungrateful,  although  in  the  month  of  July,  the  rain 
having  so  chilled  the  atmosphere.  A  door  communicated  with  a  large 
room,  in  the  corners  of  which  were  the  beds  hidden  from  view.  Forms 
or  benches  were  ranged  or  almost  packed  in  these  rooms,  so  closely,  that 
the  people  seemed  fairly  wedged  together,  and  there  could  not  have  been 
less  than  a  hundred  or  ninety  persons  present  I  never  preached  in  a 
place  so  densely  filled,  and  seldom  to  so  attentive  an  audience ;  and  I 
am  assured  that  the  congregation  is  generally  as  large  and  attentive. 
Now  our  brother  Bates  preaches  once  a  month  in  five  such  cabins,  ocoa* 
aionally  in  three  others,  the  congregations  in  all  amounting  to  about  six 
hundr^  persons.  This  is  the  case  with  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  our  mis- 
sionaries m  Ireland.  They  have  their  chief  or  central  station,  at  which 
there  is  generally  a  chapel,  in  which  all  the  members  of  tiie  church 
attend,  if  possible,  on  the  Sabbatl^  morning,  and,  in  most  eases,  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  evening,  they  address  inoie  partioularly 
the  unconverted,  and  in  the  week  prea(m  at  the  statfons  in  such  cabins  as 
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th<(  one  I  haT0  desoribed.  In  many  of  fhe  churohes  there  are  Bome 
members  who  can  preach  very  aoceptabty,  and  their  help'is  enlisted  as 
much  as  possible.  It  might  be  well  if  their  example  in  this  respect 
were  more  followed  in  Qreat  Britain.  Members  of  chnrches  wonla  do 
more,  and  get  more  good  by  active  exertions  for  Christ  and  sonls,  tiian 
by  sitting  at  their  ease  in  their  pewsi  two  or  tluree  times  a  week,  fisten- 
ing  to  words  of  oomforti  or  appeals  to  turn  to  God.  The  work  thai 
is  being  dene  in  Ireland  is,  indeed^  mission  work ;  ai^d  what  a  bless- 
ing ^t  would  be,  if  throughout  the  rural  districts  of  England  attd 
Scotland  there  were  such  men  doing  such  work. 

But  to  return  to  Banbridge«  The  church  there  nttmbers  Bferenty 
members ;  there  are  one  hundred  and  seyenfy  scholars  in  the  Sunday- 
schooly  and  fourteen  teachers.  There  is  an  interesting  Bible-class, 
thirty  in  numberi  conducted  by  the  minister  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  and 
Thursday  evening.  Nine  of  its  members  were  a  short  time  since 
baptized.  The  hearts  of  minister  and  people  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
very  much'  cheered  and  encouraged ;  and  the  ceremony  was  viewed  by 
many  with  marked  attention  and  stillness.  Before  the  sucoeedine 
Sabbath,  howeveri'  when  they  would  have  been  received  into  church 
feUowship,  two  were  smitten  down  by  typhoid  fever,  and  the  following 
week  a  third.  The  last  soon  sunk  under  the  tenific  disorder;  and 
after  her  first  communion  with  the  church  below,  passed  away  to  the 
better  feast  above.  The  circumstance  excited  great  attention  ;  hundreds 
followed  her  to  the  grave  ;  and  the  prayer  still  rises  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  will  richly  sanctify  the  bereavement,  and  make  it  the  means  of 
leading  others^  both  young  and  old|  to  decide  for  Christ.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned^  that  Mr.  Banks  spends  an  hour  every  Friday 
afternoon  at  one  of  the  factories,  when  the  men  voluntarily  cease  from 
their  work  to  unite  in  prayer  and  conversation. 

From  Banbridge,  I  went  on  Tuesday  to  Tandragee,  a  small  town  in 
the  county  of  Armagh,  where  Mr,  Taylor  has  been  suocessfhl  in  gather- 
ing a  church  of  fif^  members,  and  erecting  a  veiy  neat  chapel  and 
manse.  His  health*  however,  has  suffered  from  over-work  and  over- 
anxiety.  He  is  a  faithful  and  zealous  servant  of  Christ,  and  ought  to 
feel  enconraffed  and  not  depressed.  He  has  worked  haid,  and  God  has 
abundantly  bli^dsed  his  efforts.  The  monuments  of  his  work  are  around 
him,  and  he  has  abundant  cause  for  gratitude.  Besides  the  church  and 
congregation  in  the  town,  he  has  six  stations  which  he  regularly  visits, 
the  united  congregations  of  which  amount  to  not  less  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  Daring  the  last  year  he  has  baptized  sixteen  con- 
verts. There  are  sixty  scholars  and  nine  teachers  in  the  Sabboth- 
schooL  Mr.  Taylor  is  held  in  high  esteem ;  and  if  he  be  not  a  literary 
man,  he  is  an  intelligent  Christian,  possessed  of  Bible  knowledge,  and 
able  effectively  to  make  known  to  men  a  living  Christ  and  Saviour* 
The  Committee  have  re<juested  him  to  take  complete  rest  for  fliree 
months,  and  change  of  air  and  scene,  which  it  is  hoped  God  win  bleas 
to  the  fall  restoration  of  his  health,  and,  with  it,  renewed  usefulness. 

(To  be  continued, J 
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%\t  baptist  Snton  at  ftekastle. 


IT  is  alto^rether  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  attempt 
an  adequate  report  of  the  recent  meetings  at  Newcastle — a  task 
which  is,  in  fact,  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  full  and  detailed 
accounts  which  have  been  given  by  the  Freeman,  the  Baptist,  and  the 
Cliristian  World-,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  daily  periodicals.  Our 
purpose  is,  rather,  to  offer  to  our  readers  a  few  simple  and  practical 
Notes  ";  to  call  attention  to  the  more  salient  features  of  the  meetings ; 
and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  a  hearty  and  vigorous  compliance  with 
some,  at  least,  of  the  valuable  suggestions  which  were  made  with 
reference  to  the  various  branches  of  our  denominational  activity. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  congratulate  both  the  Committee  of  the 
Union  and  the  friends  at  Newcastle  on  the  marked  success  of  the 
meetings.  A  more  harmonious,  a  more  efficient,  a  more  influential 
session,  the  Baptist  Union  has  never  held.  We  are  quite  aware  of 
the  tendency  there  is  in  most  of  us  to  consider  each  last  meeting 
the  best;  but,  this  tendency  notwithstanding,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that,  from  various  causes  which  we  shall  presently  name,  the 
Newcastle  meetings  claim  a  pre-eminence,  and  are  likely  to  mark  a 
new  epoch  in  our  progress.  The  arrangements  made  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  ministers  and  delegates,  and  the  hospitable  manner 
in  which  they  were  received ;  tlie  programme  of  the  meetings,  tlie 
character  of  the  papers  and  addresses,  and  the  practical  results 
realised,  alike  afifbixl  us  ground  for  the  most  devout  satisfaction  and 
thankfulness ;  and  we  are  surely  not  over-sanguine  in  anticipating,  as 
the  outgrowtii  of  this  session,  a  closer  union  l)etween  the  various 
Churches  of  our  denomination,  and  a  more  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.    A  veteran  Congregationalist — a  man  thorougldy  acquainted 
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with  the  religious  history  of  our  country  in  all  its  branches — ^remarked 
to  us  that  there  sui'ely  never  had  been  better  meetings  than  these^ 
showing  at  once  the  healthy,  vigorous  life  of  the  denomination,  and 
the  essential  unity  of  all  the  Free  Evangelical  Churches  of  the  land. 
And  this  testimony  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Mr.  Arthur  Mursell's  sermon  at  the  local  preliminary  service  on 
Monday  night  (Oct.  5)  was  an  eloquent  and  powerful  production,  and 
furnished  an  effective  reply  to  the  materialistic  atheism  of  Professor 
Tyndall*s  Belfast  address.  We  could  not  desire  a  more  pointed  exposure 
of  the  real  significance  of  that  address,  its  atheistic  tendencies,  its 
unfounded  assumptions,  its  sheer  arrogance  in  relation  to  Christianity,, 
and  its  utter  incapacity  to  invalidate  the  faith  on  which  it  casts  such 
haughty  reproach.  A  detailed  answer  to  Professor  Tyndall,  Mr. 
Mursell  does  not  attempt,  but  Ids  main  position  he  has  triumphantly 
overthrown.  The  sermon  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  increase  its 
author's  reputation,  while  its  exquisite  charms  of  style  will  interest  in 
the  subject  many  who  might  otlierwise  oonsider  it  too  abstruse  for 
their  attention. 

The  Missionary  Conference  on  Tuesday  morning,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Angus,  of  Newcastle,  derived  a  peculiar  importance 
from  the  presence  of  two  of  the  best  known  and  worthiest  of  oar 
missionaries — ^Dr.  Wengw,  of  Calcutta,  and  Mr.  Trmflbrd,  of  Seiam- 
pore.  Their  admirable  and  seasonable  papers — ^that  of  the  former  on 
''  Biblical  Txanslstion  in  India,''  and  that  of  the  latter  on  **  EdacatioD 
as  a  Branch  of  Missions  ** — are  to  be  published,  and  will,  no  doubts 
be  widdiy  drculfited  The  infonnatioii  the j  contain  is  most  valuable. 
They  state  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  the  ratumale  of  certain 
modes  of  operation  which  are  not  univeiaaUy  imdenrtood ;  and  they 
not  only  justify  the  action  which  has  been  taken  in  the  directions 
indicated,  but  prove  to  us  that  it  must  be  continued  and  extended,  if 
the  one  supreme  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  be  effectively  accomplished. 
It  would  amply  xepay  the  Committee  to  throw  these  papers  broadcast 
ever  the  Churdhes. 

The  Conference  in  the  morning — 'Whit^  after  listening  to  Dr. 
Underhill's  interesting  statem^it  with  fi^;aid  to  recent  progress  in 
India,  devoted  its  last  hour  to  prayer— ^vns  fittingly  '^ crowned"  by 
the  pabUc  meeting  in  the  evening*-^  meeting  of  which  no  description 
can  convey  an  i^eqnate  impressum,  and  which  will  probaUy  be 
remembered  for  many  yean  to  come.  Mr.Kemp,  of  Sochdale,  whose 
presence  was  £alt  by  all  who  know  him  to  be  an  incentive  to  renewed 
devotion,  presided.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Sale  was  one  of  the  best 
missionary  speeches  ever  delivered,  full  of  sound,  practical  sense,  with 
an  insight  into  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  missionary  labour,  and 
the  maoifold  difficulties  which  impede  it^  sudi  as  we  have  rarely  seen. 
The  interest  of  the  meeting,  however,  eobninated  in  Mr.  Skidbrndls 
earnest  and  telling  account  of  his  work  among  the  Sonthals.  Soiesp^ 
was  the  impression  created  that  Mr.  Cory,  of  Cardiff,  rose  up  in  the 
centre  of  the  chapel,  and  suggested  that  Mr.  Skre&rad's  appeal  on 
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behalf  of  a  native  college  should  be  met  at  once,  himself  oflering  £25 
towards  it,  and  £25  towards  the  expenses  of  three  new  missionaries. 
This  generous  example  was  widely  followed,  and  £300  wa3  speedily 
realised. 

The  address  of  our  venerable  friend  and  brother,  Rev,  C.  Stovel, 
the  President  of  the  Union,  delivered  in  Bewick  Street  Chapel  on 
Wednesday  morning,  was  in  his  happiest  and  most  impressive  strain, 
and  reminded  not  a  few,  of  the  days  In  which  be  spolce  with  almost 
unrivalled  eloquence  in  the  Ajiti-Slaveiy  agitation  as  a  co-worker 
with  Knibb  and  Burchell,  and  on  the  same  platform  with  Brougham, 
and  other  illustrious  statesmen.  We  trust  that,  in  its  published  form, 
this  noble  and  manly  utterance  of  the  principles  and  beliefs  most  purely 
held  among  us  will  receive  the  attention  it  merits.  It  wiU  prove  not 
only  a  call  to  arms,  but  an  incentive  to  courageous  and  heroic  activity ; 
au(t  under  tike  uapiration  of  its  stirring  words,  we  shall  be 
emboldened  to  bear  our  witaiess  against  the  various  lutionalistic  and 
Eomanisin^  f<m5es  which  are  so  widely  at  work  around  us.  Eveiy 
member  oi  the  Baptist  Union  wsfi  grateful  in  the  extreme  to  seo  the 
president's  chair  fiUed  by  one  $o  wiady  known  and  venerated  as  Mr. 
fitovel,  and  to  listen  to  wards  ao  viae,  so  ttimnkting,  and  ao  helpful 

After  the  thanks  of  the  ass^nUy  had  hecn  presented  to  Mr.  Stovel, 
on  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Green,  of  ^wdon,  a  deputation  was  introduced 
from  the  KoijycQttfonniat  nttnistera  pf  Jf ewcasUe,  consisting  of  the 
Bev:.  Alexander  £eid,tlM  aemor  CongiegatioDal  nuifiister ;  Bev.  Joseph 
Thomson,  United  PMA)jterian ;  Rev.  Joseph  Bush,  Weslc^an  minister, 
and  others.  Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  name  of  the  deputation,  read  an 
address  expressive  of  the  esteon  and  love  eatertamed  by  the  various 
Churches  towsjrds  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  ooidially  wdooming 
tke  Union  to  the  town ;  and  Mr,  Bush  supported  the  address  in  an 
earnest  fraternal  speech.  The  introduction  of  a  deputation  from  other 
Christian  Churches  was  .a  novel  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Union,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  kind  thoughtfulness  of 
our  Newcastle  brethren  in  inaugurating  what  will,  we  trust,  become  a 
common  practice.  Di^  An^  was  unquestionably  right  in  thinking 
that,  in  addition  to  the  chairman's  reply  to  the  address,  the  feeling  of 
the  meeting  demanded  expression  in  such  a  resolution  as  he  submitted, 
and  Mr*  Pottenser  (himsdf  the  beaxer  of  a  name  honoured  in  New- 
castle) seconded,  viz. :  "  That  the  respectful  and  fraternal  thanks  of 
this  meeting  be  presented  to  our  brethren,  the  representatives  pf  the 
Konconformist  bodies  of  this  town;  and  that  we  (soidiaUy  imd 
affectionately  reciprocate  the  sentiments  they  have  expressed  to  us, 
both  in  relation  to  the  great  troths  of  our  common  faith,  and  in 
relation,  above  aJl,  to  the  supreme  duty  of  brotherly  leva"  This 
resolution  was  passed  with  enthusiasm,  md  the  assembly  united  in 

singing  the  hynuBf^ 

«  Blest  U  lbs  lis  that  binds 
Our  hsartsia  Gfariitisa  love." 

Representatives  were  next  introduced  from  Australia  and  Nova 
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Scotia.  The  Rev.  Silas  Jleacl,  of  Adelaide,  who  is  at  present  ia 
England  for  Ixis  liealths  sake,  is  an  earnest,  indefatigahle  worker, both 
as  a  pastor,  a  tutor  of  ministerial  students,  and  a  superintendent  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression)  of  the  Churches  in  his  neighbourhood, 
in  the  formation  and  growth  of  which  he  has  taken  a  conspicuous  and 
influential  part.  He  was  warmly  received  by  all  present,  and  we  hope 
that  effect  may  be  given  to  his  suggestion  tiiat  an  occasional  word  of 
sympathy  from  the  Union  at  home  to  our  brethren  abroad  would  be 
helpful  The  speech  of  Dr.  Bill,  of  St  John's,  Nova  Scotia,  was,  as 
he  remarked,  "  one  of  encouragement "  to  us,  showing  in  how  many 
ways  (unthought-of  often)  the  results  of  our  work  appear. 

The  next  resolution,  proposed  and  seconded  in  such  fitting  terms  by 
the  Rev.  James  Mursell  and  Dr.  Underliill,  is  one  in  which  we  all 
sorrowfully  unite.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"That  the  assembly  have  received  with  profound  soxrowthe  inttll^ge&ce  of 
the  death  of  the  Bey.  William  BofainBon,  of  Cambridge,  who  was  Chairman  of 
this  Union  in  the  year  1870.  They  mourn  the  loss  of  so  distinguished  an  orna- 
ment of  the  Baptist  denomination,  who,  both  as  a  writer  ana  a  preacher,  was 
alike  keen  in  analysis,  apt  at  the  detection  and  exposure  of  error,  and  fearlesslj 
Bold  in  the  defence  of  the  truth.  They  remember  with  admiration  and  gratitude 
his  manifold  seryioes  to  Ihe  denomiaaiien  as  a  fiuthful  pastor  far  more  than 
Ibity  veare ;  as  a  wise  counsellor  in  oommittees  of  management,  and  other  fuma 
of  puolic  works  ;  and  in  guiding  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly  with  blended 
dignity  and  courtesy  during  the  year  he  occupied  the  chair;  and  to  the  Christian 
6hur(m  at  large  in  the  courage  with  which  he  denounced  the  evils  which  spring 
from  the  control  of  religion  by  the  State.  In  the  tribute  which  thsy  thus  pay  to 
the  memocy  of  their  revered  friend,  they  gratefully  recoid  that  simplicity  and 
integrity  of  character,  and  that  blameleasneas  of  life,  which  at  once  oommanded 
the  homage  of  his  opponents  and  attracted  to  him  the  affectionate  regard  of  the 
people  of  nis  charge  and  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  They  affectionately 
pray  for  the  bereated  widow  and  family,  that  Divine  consolations  may  amply 
sustain  them  under  the  sudden  and  painfU  trial  with  whioh  it  has  pleauied  God 
in  His  wisdom  to  visit  theuL" 

The  report  of  the  Sotiety  for  the  Education  of  Ministers'  Children 
was  presented  by  the  Kev.  Samuel  Green,  and  that  of  the  Pastors' 
Income  Augmentation  Fund  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Williams.  Botli 
these  institutions  are  worthy  of  far  wider  and  heartier  support  than 
they  now  receive,  and  we  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  more  time 
should  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  their  claims.  Fifteen  minutes 
for  each  society  is  an  absurdly  limited  allowance ;  and  Mr.  Williams 
carried  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  with  him  when  he  declared  that 
the  Union  did  not  treat  its  children  well.  We  give  the  following 
abstract  of  the  two  reports : — 

TBOB  XDUGATIOir  BOABD. 

Bey.  S.  Obbek:  At  this  late  hour  I  wiU  not  say  much  in  relation  to  the  vezy 
important  matter  which  is  entrusted  to  me.  Tlutt  matter  is  the  direction  and 
application  of  a  fund  raised  to  assist  ministers  whose  circumstances  are  somewhat 
narrow  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Last  year  I  roported  to  the  Board 
that  there  were  32  children  under  its  patronage ;  to-day  I  have  the  jdeasure  of 
xeporting  that  our  number  has  risen  to  44,  through  the  kind  liberality  of  fiiands. 
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I  hope  that  that  liberality  may  be  greatly  augmented,  and  that  instead  of  44  we 
may  have  104  next  year,  if  there  are  as  many  needy  brethren.  Just  let  me 
state  what  the  society  has  received,  and  what  expended.  The  receipts  during 
the  past  year  amounted  to  £842  Ids.  8d.,  and  of  that  sum  £334  10s.  7d.  is  now 
in  huid  to  meet  demands  which  are  already  before  the  treasurer,  and  which  wiU 
multiply  between  now  and  Christmas'.  That  will,  however,  I  hope,  only 
strengthen  my  request  for  a  lai^  increase  in  our  funds. 

PASTOBS'  INCOME  AUGMENTATION  FUND. 

Bev.  C.  Williams  :  The  only  report  I  have  to  present  is  this,  that  our  receipts 
during  the  past  year,  after  making  all  deductions,  amount  to  £2,340  19s.  6d.  I 
may  state  that,  since  the  year  1870,  we  have  multiplied  our  income->and,  of 
course,  our  receiving  Churches— five-fold ;  and  we  trust,  during  the  next  few 
years,  to  repeat  the  successful  experiment  of  the  last  five  years.  This  statement 
would  be  incomplete  without  this  addition :  that  we  have  123  Churches  qualified 
to  receive  assistance,  and  we  beHeve  that  they  are  all  worthy  of  help ;  but  the 
committee  have  funds  for  only  111  of  these  Churches,  and  what  we  propose  to 
do  is  to  recommend  to  our  annual  meeting  this  afternoon  to  adopt  what  oases 
they  can,  and  to  make  the  grant  immediately,  and  to  do  our  very  utmost  to 
obtain  new  subscriptions  for  the  remaining  twelve;  so  that  all  the  pastors  of 
those  Churches  may  receive  the  grant  of  £20,  to  make  their  Christmas  dinners 
all  the  pleasanter,  and  their  New  Year's  anxieties  all  the  fewer. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  a  paper  prejiared  by  the  Eev.  Jonathan 
Watson,  of  Edinburgh  (read  by  Eev.  S.  Chapman),  on  "  The  Modes  in 
which  Christian  People  may  aid  Ministers."  In  the  evening,  a 
masterly  sermon  (which  we  liope  to  see  printed)  was  preached  in  Eye 
Hill  Chapel,  on  "  The  Work  of  the  Ministryr,"  by  Eev.  Hugh  Stowell 
Brown ;  and  evangelistic  services  were  conducted  in  the  Central  Hall 
by  Eevds.  W.  E.  Skeny  and  D.  Macgregor,  and  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Gateshead,  by  Eevds.  C.  B.  Sawday  and  W.  J.  Mayers. 

Thursday's  proceedings  began  early  in  the  morning  (seven  o'clock), 
by  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  sermon  from  Dr.  Culross,  of  Highbury, 
on  "  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love " — a  sermon  marked  by  keen  spiritual 
insight  and  deep  spiritual  experience,  the  product  of  a  man  whose 
character  is  a  manifest  embodiment  of  the  graces  he  commended  with 
such  cahn  and  winning  power.  Mr.  Bigwood's  paper  on  our  "  British 
and  Irish  Home  Missions,"  should,  like  those  by  Dr.  Wenger  and  Mr. 
Trafford,  be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land,  as  it  co\ild  scarcely 
fail  to  elicit  and  strengthen  an  evangelistic  spirit  among  both  the 
ministers  and  members  of  our  Churches.  The  committee  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Bigwood  as 
secretary,  as  he  is  evidently  in  devout  sjonpathy  with  the  aims  of  the 
society,  lia^  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  work  still  to  be  done, 
and  of  the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  best  accomplished  ;  and  there 
is  every  probability  that  the  usefulness  of  the  society  will,  under  liis 
secretariat,  as  under  Mr.  Kirtland's,  continue  to  increase.  We  cannot 
follow  him  in  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  Home  and  Irish 
Missions  throughout,  but  we  must  call  special  attention  to  one  or  two 
facts  mentioned  in  his  address.  After  stating  that,  in  addition  to  the 
£2,649  raised  by  the  society  for  the  two  branches  of  its  work,  nearly 
£4,000  are  expended  by  the  county  associations,  ^Mr.  Bigwood  cautions 
us  that  *'  we  nmst  not  imagine  that  all  the  work  required  has  been 
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done,  or  is  being  done;  or  that  the  agencies  to  which  we  have 
referred  render  unnecessary  the  continued  existence  of  the  society,  or 
the  enlarged  contributions  of  our  Churches.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  done,  we  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  population.  It 
was  shown  in  the  appendix  to  the  last  report  of  the  Union  that  the 
percentage  of  the  population  in  Church  membership  with  our  body  is 
less  than  it  was  a  year  previously.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred 
towns  and  townsmps  in  the  country,  with  populations  ranging  from 
two  to  fifty  thousand  souls,  not  having  a  Baptist  ChurcL  There  are 
l&rgp  ranges  of  our  countiy,  especially  in  the  north,  in  which  our 
principles  are  quite  unknown.  One  brother  sends  me  a  long  letter,  com- 
plaining of  his  isolation  on  this  account,  and  pointing  out  laige  towns 
in  which  a  Baptist  chapel  ought  to  be  at  once  erected*  There  are 
counties  in  which  there  are  only  six  or  ten  Baptist  Churches^  and 
there  is  one  county  in  which  there  k  only  one,  and  for  that  we  are 
indebted  to  our  society.  There  are,  also,  wide  districts  devoid  of  what 
we  regard  Gospel  teaching,  imperatively  demanding  our  help.  Another 
brother  sends  a  letter  referring  to  nearly  a  hundred  villages,  with 
populations  ranging  from  100  to  1,000,  in  which  the  Nonconformists 
are  not  doing  anything ;  and  another  brother  sends  me  a  list  of  forty* 
seven  parishes  in  which  neither  Baptists,  nor  Methodists,  nor  Inde- 
pendents, have  any  regular  ministration  of  the  Word.  There  are 
thickly-populated  towns  which  are  scarcely  touched  by  our  present 
organisation,  or  by  the  efforts  of  individutd  Christians.  The  Estab- 
lished Churches  in  our  land  are  to  a  great  extent  occupied,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  men  who  substitute  RitualiBm  for  Christ ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  those  who  preach  another  Gospel,  which  is  not  written.  In 
the  rural  districts,  the  recent  educationcd  measure  will,  I  fear,  eventu-* 
ally  bring  the  young  under  the  power  of  nationalism  and  Eitualism, 
and  render  it  more  than  ever  (ufficult  for  us  to  gain  or  retain  any 
influence  over  the  population.  In  some  counties  Dissenters  are  syste- 
matically refused  fieunns.  Several  illustrations  of  this  have  recently 
come  to  my  knowledge.  Brethren,  if  we  would  hold  our  own,  we 
must  be  up  and  doing ;  and  every  nerve  must  be  strained,  if  we  would 
take  possession  of  the  land  for  Christ"  In  view  of  these  facts  he 
urges— (1)  A  much  more  extensive  employment  of  lay  agency; 
^2)  the  groupii^  of  the  smaller  Churches  or  village  congregations; 
(3)  more  evangelistic  labours  by  our  pastors ;  and,  lastly,  some  syste- 
matic plan  of  establishing  one  or  two  Churches  a  year  in  our  hager 
towns  and  cities,  our  leamng  ministers  preaching  m  such  places  in 
turns  for  a  few  Sundays,  and  thus  gaUiering  a  congregation.  All 
these  suggestions  are  good  and  practicable.  There  may  be  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  the  third,  from  the  fact  that  the  demands  made 
on  the  time  of  the  majority  of  our  ministers  are  already  excessive. 
We  are  fully  convinced  that  evangelistic  work  would  be  beneficial  for 
them  in  every  way ;  but,  with  their  two  sermons  every  Sunday,  their 
Week-night  services,  their  Bible-classes,  and,  above  aU,  their  visiting 
— ^which,  for  the  most  part,  must  be  done  in  the  evenings — ^it  wouhl 
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"be  impossible  for  them  to  engage  systematically  in  it  We  join  in 
the  hope  that  a  time  will  come  when  not  only  in  lespect  to  the  ser- 
mons on  a  Sunday,  but  upicMly  in  inference  to  vimiing,  "  oui*  churches 
will  be  less  exacting." 

Mr.  Glover's  paper,  on  "  The  Desirability  of  a  Closer  Connection 
'between  the  Baptist  Union  and  the  leading  Baptist  Societies,"  pro- 
poses a  change  for  which,  if  it  comes  at  all,  as  it  nldxnatdy  may,  we 
must  be  content  to  wait  We  r^ret  that  we  cannot  at  present  dis* 
cuss  the  subject^  though  we  hope  to  do  so  shortly,  as  Mr.  Glover's 
views  are  shared  by  a  considerable  number  of  our  ministers.  Mr. 
Williams  made  a  good  point  when  he  remarked,  that  if  the  Union  ia 
to  absorb  Societies  that  do  real  work,  it  must  somewhat  alter  its  mode 
of  connoting  business ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that  the  pro- 
ix)sed  changes  would  be  an  improvement  Dr.  Underbill  certainly 
proved  that  the  Union  is  much  more  indebted  to  the  Foreign  Mission 
XhaxL  the  Fosreign  Mission  to  the  Union.  The  Union  is  not  yet 
suf&ciently  consolidated;  it  does  not  sufficiently  represent  the 
^churches;  it  has  not  sufficient  authority  to  undertake  the  duties 
which  Mr.  Glover  would  assign  to  it ;  though  we  cannot  deny  that, 
by-and-bye,  there  may  be  such  an  "  absorption'*  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  Cory's  generous  ofiTer  of  £1,500,  providing  that  the  sum  be 
increased  to  £15,000,  for  purposes  of  denominational  extension  in 
•^destitute  places,  marks,  we  trust,  an  era  in  the  history  both  of  tke 
Union  and  the  denomination.  Such  a  noble  example  should  stimulate 
the  zeal  and  liberality  of  all;  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  the  requisite  £15,000,  or  even  £20,000.  We  are  glad  to  record 
that  this  muniiicent  offSer  was  thankfully  accepted,  and  that  the  Union 
Committee  was  instructed  to  prepare  plans  for  carrying  out  the  object 
proposed.  The  annual  adoption  6f  some  practical  effort  for  denomi- 
national extension,  after  the  manner  of  the  London  Association,  would 
do  much  to  increase  the  hold  of  the  Union  on  the  churches. 

After  a  paper,  from  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Moigan,  the  representative  of 
the  American  Bible  Association,  which,  through  Mr.  Moigan,  offered 
the  use  of  its  plates  to  the  Union,  the  following  resolution  was,  after 
some  discussion,  carried : — **  That  tins  Session  of  the  Baptist  Union 
has  received  with  pleasure  the  statements  of  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Morgan 
respecting  the  American  Bible  Union,  and  refers  it  to  the  committee 
to  consider  how  this  Union  may  accept  the  kind  offer  made  to  promote 
the  general  objects  of  this  Society."  Several  other  matters  also 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Session ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed, 
instructing  the  committee  to  memorialize  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
adopt  means  to  secure  the  universal  extinction  of  slaveiy,  especially 
in  Affghanistan,  the  coast  of  Western  Afirica^  and  any  other  country 
under  British  protection  or  controL  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  local 
secretaries  (Bevds.  James  Mursell  and  G.  H.  Malins,  Messrs.  Hutchin- 
son and  Potts)  and  the  conmiittee,  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
they  had  made  arrangements  for  the  Session,  and  for  the  generous 
^entertainment  of  the  ministers  and  delegates.    Never  were  thanks 
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more  lieiirtily  given,  or  more  richly  deserved.  Oiir  fiiends  at  New- 
castle did  their  very  utmost  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  meetings,  to 
make  the  members  of  the  Union  "  thoroughly  at  home,"  and  render 
their  visit  a  delight ;  and  it  is  gi^tifying  to  know  that  in  this  efibrt 
they  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Cliristian  people  in  all  denomi- 
nations. 

The  public  meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  held  in  Rye  Hill  Chapel,. 
under  the  able  presidency  of  Dr.  Murray,  of  Newcastle,  was  equal  to 
any  of  its  predecessors— even  to  the  enthusiastic  one  at  Nottingham 
last  year.  Mr.  liosevear's  exliibition  of  the  true  relations  of  Science- 
and  Religion  was  singularly  wise  and  beautiful ;  nor  will  any  one  who 
heard  it  ever  foi'get  the  striking  contrast  he  drew  lietween  Faraday 
and  Tyndall;  and  liis  commendation  of  "The  Child-spirit,"  as 
embodied  so  wonderfully  in  tlie  character  of  the  former.  The  lack  of 
that  spirit  explains  mucli  of  the  prevalent  scepticism  sanctioned  by 
"  Science  falsely  so  called."  Dr.  Landels  again  spoke  with  remarkable 
effect,  and  his  speech  is  (fix)m  another  point  of  ^dew)  quite  as  season- 
able Jind  necessary  as  the  one  delivered  last  year  on  Ritualism.  That 
the  Church  ought  to  expect  revivals  such  as  have  recently  been  wit- 
nessed  in  the  North — ttat  tliey  are  a  forthputting  of  the  Divine 
power,  and  an  answer  to  pmyer,  and  that  it  is  both  ungenerous  and 
unfaithful  m  men  to  question  their  reality,  he  most  convincingly 
proved ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  out  grave  dangers  in  connec- 
tion with  them  to  which  the  churches  must  be  fully  alive.  The  zeal 
of  the  new  converts  must  be  wisely  directed,  soimd  Christian  instruc- 
tion must  be  imparted,  or  certain  vagaries  will  be  inevitable.  The 
Doctor's  refutation  of  "  Perfectionism "  was  exquisitely  keen  and 
telling;  and  never  more  timely  than  now  was  Ids  caution,  that 
"  nothing  is  more  to  be  guarded  against  than  these  lofty  pretensions 
to  sanctity,  with  a  great  deal  of  emotional  excitement,  and  a  con- 
science comi^amtively  callous ;"  while  liis  closing  exhortations  as  to 
the  attitude  of  pmyer  and  faith  in  which  the  Church  should  stand, 
was  inspiring  in  the  highest  degree.  Dr.  Landels  is,  as  we  all  know, 
a  master  in  controversy :  he  is  no  less  powerful  as  an  expounder  of 
the  truth  and  a  guide  of  the  spiritucd  life. 

Mr.  Lance,  in  the  concluding  speech,  gave  a  few  genial  reminis- 
cences of  his  ministiy  in  Newcastle,  and  urged  his  hearers  to  aim  at 
increasing  usefulness. 

Of  Friday*s  "  extra  "-Union  proceedings — the  visit  to  Sir  William 
Armstrong's  Elswick  Works ;  to  the  old  Castle,  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Bruce,  the  well-known  antiquarian;  and  of  the  luncheon,  so 
generously  provided  by  Dr.  Murray — ^we  have  no  space  to  speak : 
they  fonned,  however,  a  graceful  and  agreeable  close  to  a  most 
successful  Session  of  the  Union ;  and,  with  other  things,  will  certainly 
secure  for  our  friends  at  Newcastle  the  fervent  and  affectionate 
remembrance  of  their  delighted  guests. 
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JOHN  BEERY  FLINT,  J.P. 

"  rilHP^  memorj'  of  the  just  is  blessed."  This  declaration  of  Holy 
i  Writ,  placed  on  record  for  our  encouragement,  implies  that 
the  remembrance  of  such  is  worthy  of  being  cherished ;  and 
it  is  well  that,  at  a  time  when  the  all-absorbing  present  engrosses  the 
thoughts  of  men,  some  memorial  to  departed  worth  should  be  raised, 
to  perpetuate  the  excellences  of  those  wlio  might  otherwise  be  for- 
gotten. And  surely,  when  the  departed  have  filled  a  prominent 
position,  and  have  been  enabled,  by  Divine  grace,  to  discharge  its 
duties  with  Christian  consistency  and  public  approval,  it  is  desir- 
able that  a  record  of  the  life  should  have  some  notice.  The  brief 
memoir  annexed  may,  therefore,  be  deemed  not  an  unfitting  sequel 
to  the  very  interesting  biographies  recently  given  in  this  magazine. 

John  Berry  Flint — ^named  after  a  most  godly  relative,  who  devoted 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  Christ — was  bom  June  5, 1806.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Flint,  who  may  be  referred  to  not  as  "  a 
Mr.  Flint,"  (as  recently  given  in  a  denominational  journal),  but 
as  the  Mr.  Flint  of  his  day,  whose  earnest  piety  and  distinguished 
talents,  still  remembered  by  many,  would  have  placed  him  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  his  denomination,  had  not  death  removed  him, 
at  an  early  age,  from  a  sphere  of  great  usefulness.  Sermons  he  has 
left ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  been  regarded  as  a  suitable  successor  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Stennett,  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wild  Street,  London, 
and  his  being  requested  to  preach  the  annual  missionary  sermon, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Ward,  of  Serampore,  may  sufficiently  attest 
the  superiority  of  liis  talents  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  contemporaries. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was,  from  delicate  health  during  child- 
hood, rendered  the  special  object  of  parental  care.  Ere  he  had  com- 
pleted his  thirteenth  year,  he  had  known  the  loss  of  his  inestimable 
father ;  but  a  mother  was  left  him,  than  whom  none  could  be  better 
qualified  to  train  her  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord.  (See  Baptist  Magazine,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  301.)  The  writer 
has  often  heard  her  assert  that  her  son  John  was  never  known  in 
childhood  to  tell  a  falsehood ;  and  a  singular  reverence  towards  the 
Divine  Being  proved,  at  that  early  age,  a  pious  tendency.  The  qua- 
lities of  future  manhood  often  present  themselves  incipiently  in  early 
Ufe,  and  this  was  evinced  in  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  his  brother 
Abraham  (see  Baptist  Magazine,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  594)  from  drowning, 
under  circumstances  displaying  great  sagacity,  when  John  Berry  was 
only  ten  years  old.    When  rdigious  culture  has  been  enjoyed  from 
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infancy,  it  is  often  difficult  to  note  the  decisive  features  of  conv^ion ; 
and  so  it  was  that  xny  brother,  as  he  grew  in  stature,  grew  also  in  the 
fear  of  6o4  It  was  his  privilege  to  be  placed  with  one  of  the  most 
valued  friends  of  his  father,  Mr.  BosweU  Beddome,  of  Weymouth, 
grocer,  whose  mental  capabilities  and  refinement  bespoke  hin  origin 
and  superiority.  A  memoir  of  this  eminent  Christian,  by  his  pastor, 
Dr.  Hoby,  is  inserted  in  this  Magazine,  voL  xxvii.  p.  89.  The  late 
•distinguished  mathematician.  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  was  his  brother- 
in-law  ;  and  scarcely  less  known  or  esteemed  was  his  brother,  Dr.  Bed* 
-dome,  of  Komsey,  at  whose  funeral,  in  1859,  Lord  Palmerston  attended 
To  the  counsels  aski  example  of  Mr.  Beddome,  Mr.  John  Flint  was 
indebted,  and  that  consciously,  for  much  of  the  success  of  after  life. 
In  his  twenty-first  year  he  joined  the  church  in  Bank  Building 
Wqrmouth,  then  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Hoby,  and  where  rest 
the  ashes  of  his  sainted  Mher. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Flint  joined  his  brother,  Thomas  Best,  in  the  iron- 
mongery business  in  Margate.  That  the  steps  of  each  had  been  con- 
ducted thither  by  God,  for  advancing  the  interests  of  His  kingdom, 
^lubeequent  events  clearly  prova  At  that  time  the  Baptist  Church 
in  this  town  being  tinctured  with  high  Calvinism,  the  brothers  stood 
^loof ;  but  a  favourable  opportunity  occurring  in  1836,  aided  by 
others,  they  identified  themselves  with  it,  and  were  elected  to  the 
deacon's  office;  From  that  period  to  tilieir  death  tlieir  energies  and 
their  prayers  were  directed  to  its  advancement^  and  not  without  great 
*encoiingeme&t. 

In  1835,  Ifr.  Flint  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Sophia 
Dodd,  of  London,  who  was  a  member,  with  othexs  of  her  family,  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  John  Street,  Bedford  Sow.  The  felicitous  union 
remained  unbroken  for  nearly  forty  years.  In  1850  he  retired  from 
business,  and  devoted  his  after-life  to  public  a&irs.  In  the  following 
year,  the  management  oi  Uie  town  (not  then  incorporated)  was  placed 
under  the  Board  of  Health ;  and  on  the  election  of  the  required  thirty 
members,  he  received  Uie  lughest  numb^  of  votes,  wholly  unsolicited 
by  himself  or  relatives,  and  although  several  of  the  most  influential 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  among  the  candidates.  Two  years  after, 
a  similar  expression  of  reliance  on  his  judgment  and  integrity  of 
purpose  was  shown  by  his  feUow^townsmen  in  electing  him  as  one  of 
nine  on  the  Burial  Board. 

In  1857,  Margate  was  incorporated,  when  he  was  chosen  a  member 

•of  the  Town  Council>  and  in  1861  was  elected  to  the  mayoralty,  with 

the  further  honour  of  re-election.    Duoring  his  tenure  of  ofiBce  several 

events  transpired  worthy  of  notice.    With  three  other  members  of 

the  corporation,  he  carried  up  a  congratulatory  address  to  Marl* 

boiough  House  on  the  marriage  of  tiie  Prince  of  Wales.    On  one 

•occasion  he  was  deputed  to  wait  alone  on  Lord  Palmerston.    Another 

•event  of  great  interest  may  be  recorded.     On  March  5,  18(3, 

the  royal  squadron,  escorting  the  Princess  Alexandra,  anchored  off 

Margate.    Mr.  Flint  promptly  summoned  the  corporation,  who  re- 
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solved  that  he,  with  a  deputation,  should  proceed  to  the  squadron, 
«nd  ascertain  if  Her  Soyal  Highness  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
an  address.  Assent  was  given,  and  the  maybr,  attended  by  members 
of  the  CouncQ  and  oth^,  were,  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
introduced  to  Her  Boyal  Highness,  who,  waiving  the  etiquette  of 
royalty,  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Flint,  the  first  of  his  countrymen 
to  welcome  the  future  Queen  of  England  to  its  shores.  The  presen- 
tation over,  he  conversed  freely  with  the  £Etther  of  the  illustricus  and 
fascinating  lady  and  others  around  her,  who  were  evidently  much 
interested  with  this  first  tribute  of  British  loyalty. 

On  Mr.  Flint's  retiring  (though  it  proved  but  temporarily)  from  the 
•coii)oration  in  1863,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed, 
«Qa  presented  to  him  :-^ 

"That  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Council  be  presented  to  John 
Berry  Flint,  Esq.,  for  the  able  and  satiifiEUitory  manner  in  which  he 
has  fulfilled  the  laborious  and  important  duties  of  mayor  imder  cir* 
cumstances  which  required  him  to  display  a  large  amount  of  intelli* 
gence,  discretion,  and  energy ;  and,  while  offering  him  thi«  tribute  of 
their  respect  and  esteem,  which  he  has  so  justly  earned,  the  Council 
desire  to  express  their  regret  that,  by  his  voluntary  retirement,  they 
must  in  future  lose  the  sound  judgment  and  experience  which  he  haa 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  questions  tmder  their  consideration." 

He  was  re-elected  to  the  office  of  mayor  for  the  yean  1869  and 
1870,  and  at  the  close  of  each  term  he  received  a  himdsome  vote  of 
thanks.  From  this  time  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  monitions  of 
increasing  infirmities,  and  confined  h\a  public  duties  to  tiie  magis* 
terial  bench,  which  he  had  occupied  for  several  years.  The  general 
election  in  February  last  found  him  more  anxious  than  able  to  aid  in 
a  cause  dear  to  his  heart,  and  he  imprudently  yielded  to  the  solici- 
tations of  his  party  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  Liberal  committee  for 
Mai]gate.  This  unfortunate  step,  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  much  to  do 
with  accelerating  his  death.  He  took  a  severe  cold  from  exposure, 
^hich  brought  on  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  aggravated  by  fatigue,  and 
he  succumbed  to  the  malady  in  a  few  days.  The  last  lines  he  penned 
were  to  the  writer,  and  they  sufficiently  express  the  composure  of  his 
mind.  "  I  am  in  my  loving  Father's  hands,  and  all  is  welL"  His 
disease  admitted  of  but  little  speech  during  the  closing  hours  of  life, 
and  the  mind  was  frequently  wandering ;  but  shortly  before  death  he 
said,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed."  His  departure  was  as  calm 
^aa  an  infiant's  sleep — it  did  not  seem  to  be  dying,  so  gently  he 
passed  through  the  vail  into  immortality  on  the  27th  of  February 
last.  The  deepest  regret  at  his  demise  was  expressed  by  all  classes 
in  the  town  ho  had  resided  in  during  forty-six  years ;  and  at  his 
funeral,  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  waa  held  was  evinced  by  a  large 
attendance  of  his  fellow-townsmen  and  every  manifestation  of  respect^ 
The  corporation,  the  clergy,  ministers,  and  inhabitants,  joined  the 
procession  to  the  cemetery,  and  many  tradespeople  partially  closed 
their  places  of  business.    His  much-esteemed  friend  and  pastor,  the 
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Rev.  J.  Drew,  officiated  at  the  solemn  scene,  and  kindly  furnished 
full  memorial  notices  of  the  deceased  to  the  local  and  denominational 
journals. 

Though  so  much  of  Mr.  John  Flint's  time  was  given  to  public 
business,  he  did  not  forget  his  duties  as  a  Christian,  and  an  oflBcer  of 
the  Church.  The  welfare  of  Zion  ever  lay  near  to  his  heart,  and  for 
more  than  thirty  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  treasurer  with 
exemplary  care  and  correctness.  The  church  and  congregation  testi- 
fied their  grateful  appreciation  of  his  services  by  presenting  him,  in 
November,  1869,  with  his  portrait  handsomely  framed.  The  qualities 
which  distinguished  his  character  were  sterling.  As  a  Christian  he 
was  humble  and  devout.  His  approaches  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  were 
marked  with  solemnity.  He  was  uncompromising  in  his  estimate  and 
vindication  of  Divine  truth  in  all  its  importance.  A  summary  of  his 
character  cannot  be  better  given  than  in  the  words  of  his  pastor : 
"  He  was  '  faithful  unto  death.'  Nothing  more  conspicuously  dis- 
tinguished him  than  his  fidelity  to  all  that  he  considered  to  be  right 
and  true  and  good.  He  was  faithfid  as  a  citizen,  both  with  regard  to 
his  coimtry  in  general,  and  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  town. 
He  recognised  the  fact  that  our  Christianity  does  not  relieve  us  of  the 
obligation  of  patriotism,  nor  of  those  municipal  burdens  which  belong 
to  us  as  a  part  of  the  community  in  which  we  live.  And  he  felt  that 
he  served  his  country  best  by  dischai'ging  with  eneigy  and  faithfulness 
the  duties  which  were  placed  upon  him  by  his  fellow-townsmen  and 
neighbours.  He  was  faithful  to  his  political  principles,  and  never 
turned  his  back  upon  them  through  any  of  the  changes  we  have  seen. 
Nor  will  those  who  differed  from  him  most,  fail  to  respect  and  honour 
him  for  his  political  cohsistency  and  integrity.  He  was  faithful  to 
his  religious  convictions,  and  stood  by  them  when  a  little  temporising 
would  have  helped  to  elevate  him  in  popular  favour.  He  had  lived 
through  a  time  when  religious  equality  was  not  realised  practically  in 
Margate  to  the  extent  it  is  now.  And  it  is  very  well  known  to  many 
that  his  position  might  have  been  a  diffel'ent  one  had  he  been  less 
honest  in  carrying  out  the  religious  principles  which  had  commended 
themselves  to  his  conscience  and  his  heart.  He  saw  many  others 
eschew  their  early  faith;  but  he  held  firmly  to  his  through  all 
changes,  and  continued  faithful  unto  death.  He  was  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.  In  His  temple  his  love  had  concentrated  itself  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  it  never  abated  to  the  last.  His  last  affections 
and  anxieties  hovered  round  it.  He  rendered  long  and  earnest  service 
to  His  church,  and  withdrew  not  from  the  work  till  he  was  called  to 
his  rest.  He  acted  for  many  years  as  treasurer  of  the  Kent  and 
Sussex  Association  of  Baptist  Churches,  and  in  that  capacity  attended 
all  its  annual  meetings,  taking  the  deepest  and  most  lively  interest  in 
its  proceedings.  Mr.  Flint  had  a  very  strong  conviction  that  we  do 
ourselves  injustice,  as  a  denomination,  by  adhering  to  our  description 
as  mterely  Baptist.  He,  therefore,  strenuously  argued  that,  instead  of 
calling  ourselves  Baptists  merely,  we  ought  to  call  ourselves  Baptist- 
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Oongregationalists,  and  he  succeeded  ia  wiimiag  acceptance  for  these 
views  to  a  large  extent.  Many  of  the  churches  in  Kent  and  Sussex 
adopted  the  new  nomenclature ;  and  the  association  itself  became 
''The  Kent  and  Sussex  Baptist  Congregational  Association.'  In 
^vocating  the  change,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  he  was  influenced 
by  any  desire  to  depreciate  his  own  community.  The  precise  opposite 
was  the  fact.  He  sought  to'remove  a  prejudice,  and  to  guard  against 
a  mistake.  His  attachment  to  Baptist  principles  was  firm  throughout 
life ;  and  never  more  so  than  during  his  latter  years.*' 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  written  that  Mr.  John 
Berry  Flint  was  a  perfect  man ;  and  of  one  who  forbade  that  a  funeral 
sermon  should  be  preached  at  his  decease,  from  his  objection  to  undue 
mortuary  eulogy^  the  admission  of  imperfections  may  with  fairness 
be  made.    His  failings  were  more  apparent  to  those  w:ho  knew  him 
best  in  the  closer  intimacies  of  every  day  life,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  particularise  them  here.    But  we  may  glorify  the  grace  of  God,  as 
manifested  in  his  life  and  character,  while  acknowledging  that  ia  this 
imperfect  state,  it  never  hides  every  human  frailty.     We  close  this 
memorial  by  quoting  the  impartial  estimate  of  a  local  journal  which 
did  not  represent  his  views  in  either  religion  or  politics : — "  Within  a 
few  hours  of  our  going  to  press,  the  grave  has  closed  over  the  mortal 
remains  of  one  who  in  life  was  deservedly  respected  by  the  inhabitants 
for  his  public  and  private  virtues.     Our  fellow-townsman,  whose 
decease  we  all  unite  in  lamenting,  and  with  whose  public  character 
we  have  had,  perhaps,  a  longer  acquaintance  than  many,  claims  at  our 
hands  a  respectful  and  sincere  tribute  to  his  memory.     It  will  hardly 
be  necessary  to  stat«  that  on  both  political  and  religious  questions  he 
did  not  reflect  our  views.    As  a  Liberal  and  Nonconformist,  however, 
he  embraced  the  principles  of  each  with  firmness,  consistency,  and 
deep  sincerity.     He  exercised  his  judgment,  and  arrived  at  his  con- 
clusions thoughtfully.    Above  the  mere  influence  of  party  feeling, 
and  unselfish  in  the  steps  he  was  led  to  take,  he  persevered  to  the  epd 
in  every  enterprise  which  promised  to  his  view  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived.    His  zealous  support  of  every  measure  which 
he  felt  to  be  essential  to  the  well-being  of  Margate,  will  be  ever 
xemembered  by  us ;  and  the  cause  of  religion  will  be  unable  to  find 
a  warmer  advocate  than  the  gentleman  whose  death  we  deplore.    He 
was  for  many  years  the  principal  deacon,  and  a  chief  supporter  of  the 
Baptist  community  in  this  town,  from  whose  midst  the  loss  will  be 
most  keenly  felt,  and  a  gap  created  wliich  will  not  easily  be  filled  up. 
But  he  was  also  a  pubUc  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.    His 
political  opinions  were  consistently  upheld,  and  he  never  flinched  from 
•expressing  them  where  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  break  silence. 
It  is,  however,  his  public  career  as  a  mayor  and  a  magistrate  that 
demands  special  notice  at  our  hands.    Four  times  he  filled  the  mayor*s 
chair,  and  brought  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  many 
valuable  qualities.     Painstaking  and  just  in  dealing  witl]^  every 
question  submitted  to  his  judgment,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  our 
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borough,  he  left  nothing  for  us  to  desire.  His  general  excellence  in 
this  important  eapacity  iB  universally  acknowledged.  In  his  mBffS" 
terial  duties  continually,  he  was  to  the  last  a  good  and  a  just  laan. 
He  viewed  them  in  their  |»oper  light,  and  shrank  from  dealing  witii 
80  grave  a  matter  as  the  administration  of  the  law  with  haste, 
inoantion,  or  indifference.  His  private  virtues  were  great  He  would 
do  good  wherever  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  Ms  assistance  was 
needed ;  or  could  he  be  of  any  service  to  his  fellow-men«  he  waa 
always  ready.  Over  such  a  man  we  justly  mourn.  He  claims  our 
giateftd  remembrance.  His  own  immediate  friends  know  best  what 
they  have  suffered  by  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Hint.  We  do  not 
forget  that  he  had  for  some  time  been  in  feeble  health,  and  that 
possibly  the  exertion  consequent  on  the  recent  general  election,  in 
which  he  took  a  leading  part  in  Margate,  might  have  accelerated  Ids 
deatL  An  active  man  fs  likely  to  wear  himself  out  too  soon ;  and 
when  the  omsummation  has  arrived,  we  all  see  more  distinctly  the 
value  of  what  we  have  lost,  and  mourn  in  vain  over  treasures  we 
cannot  restore." 

r.  L.  r. 


Bt  the  Eev.  C.  B.  Lewis,  of  Calcutta. 


CHAPTER  y. 

A  DETAILED  account  of  the  journey  to  Agra  has  been  preserved 
in  Mr.  Peacock's  handwriting,  but  a  few  particulars  oiiy  can  be 
recorded  here.  The  M.S.  shows  how  diligent  and  indefatigable 
the  missionaries  were  inspeakingthe  Word  of  life  to  as  many  as  came 
in  their  way  as  they  travdled.  Leaving  their  boats  every  monuDg 
after  breakfast,  they  walked  upon  the  river  bank,  talking  with  indi- 
viduals, or  preachmg  in  such  villages  and  towns  as  were  found  to  be 
accessible.  They  passed  in  succession  several  most  important  places, 
wch  as  Monghyr,  Dinapore,  Benares,  and  Allahabad,  the  Priyig  of 
ancient  India,  and  at  some  of  these  they  made  a  longer  stay,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  extenwvdy  preaching  the  GospeL^  At  Bhagawin 
Gola,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  heart  was  made  glad  by  meeting  Eangdi  and 
Brindaban,  fimn  Cutwa.  They  brought  him  recent  intelligence  rfthe 
progress  of  affairs  there ;  and  Brindamn  came  to  be  his  companion  and 
assistant  in  the  journey  he  was  making.  Mr,  Peacock's  acquaintaooc 
with  the  vernacular  languages  was  too  small  to  enable  !rim  to  speak 
freely  in  thwn ;  and  Mr.  CSiamberiain,  on  passing  out  of  Bengal  proper^ 
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found  his  knowledge  of  Hindi  very  imperfect  Tliis,  however,  he 
could  daily  improve  by  dilieent  study,  and  the  two  Hindi  classics,  the 
Frm^  Sagar  and  Tuisi  Das  s  Bamarjan^  were  almost  constantly  in  his 
hands.  Thus  the  journey,  if  tedious,  was  turned  to  the  best  account  The 
sickness  of  the  children  was  repeatedly  a  source  of  very  painful 
anxiety.  At  the  IxypniTig  of  March,  they  reached  Baakipore,  near  Patna, 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  had  recently  oommeiioed  a  new  missionary 
atation.  Here  Mrs.  Biss  and  her  children,  who  IumI  travdled  up  under 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  care,  were  to  reside,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  ulaxily 
remained  about  a  week,  in  the  enjoyment  of  Christian  feUowshiji.  aud 
receiving  most  generous  hospitality  itovx  friends  living  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood At  Allahabad  the  boats'  ciews,  who  had  be^i  paid  in 
advance  for  the  entire  jonmey,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and 
refused  to  go  any  further.  After  a  few  days,  however,  finding  tliat  the 
missionaries  were  in  no  huny,  but  were  busily  engaged  in  preaching 
to  crowds  of  peoph,  the  men  were  brought  to  reason,  and  proceethMl  on 
Iheir  way.  llie  weather  was  now  intensely  oppressive,  and  the  [preva- 
lence of  hot  winds  made  it  almost  impossiUe  to  leave  the  boat  until 
the  evening,  so  that  little  missionary  work  ooold  be  done.  Tlie  weary 
journey  was  completed  on  the  17tli  of  May. 

Kind  friends,  to  wbcnn  they  had  been  commended  by  letter, 
welcomed  them  in  Agra.  Tb^  were  especially  under  obli^ti(^A  to 
Mr.  Wright,  a  gentleman  who  had  resided  in  Agnt  since  its  capture  hj 
Lord  liike  in  1303.  With  some  difficulty  a  Imise  was  rented  by  th^ 
missionary  &niilies,  and  they  were  eneoiuaged  to  establish  a  school, 
both  for  boarders  and  day-scholars,  hoping  thus  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  means  of  subsifiAenoa 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  upon  whom  the  misaionary  work  more  especially 
devolved,  lost  no  time  in  opening  his  Divine  cotomission,  and  very 
soon  his  hands  were  fiUed  with  engagements.  He  visited  the  Fort, 
4nd  was  invited  by  some  of  the  artillerymen  there  to  preach  to  them. 
This  he  gladly  consented  to  do,  and  services  were  aeoordiiigly  heU  at 
the  quarters  of  Garrison  Sen^geant-Major  Todd,  every  Bunday  a«d 
Thursday  evening.  A  Sunday  morning  service  was  held  at  his  otm 
house,  whilst  the  Hindus  and  Mussulmans  in  the  city  and  its  suburiia 
wero  addressed  daily,  and  a  ooDsideraUe  stir  amongst  them  produced 
in  consequence.  Many  came  to  the  missionazy's  house  to  iftskie 
impiirieB  after  die  GkwpeL  The  chaige  of  the  school  vested  dbifsMf 
wilh  Mr.  Peacock.  J5i.  Chamberlain  was  little  indined  to  aueh  am 
canployment,  althon^  he  assisted  in  it ;  but  he  devotod  himself 
witAOut  dday  and  irafch  the  utmost  diligence  to  the  work  of  Biblical 
tnmolation,  giving  his  attention  particularly  to  the  Braj  Eliaslia,  the 
dialect  of  the  Hindi  language  commonly  spoken  in  the  district  amind 
Agra. 

Hie  new  mission  was  thus  undertaken  with  vigour,  and  with  many 
eaoonraging  prospects  of  success.  Afflictions  and  domestic  cares  wene 
nsat,  however,  lacking,  slthou^  they  were  not  allowed  to  interfeie 
with  the  great  work  tfa^  missioBaries  had  undertaken.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
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brought  with  hiin  to  Agra  two  little  girls, — one  a  child  of  very  remark- 
able sweetness  and  intelligence,  the  daughter  of  his  first  wife,  and  the 
other  an  infant  about  one  year  old.  Both  suffered  greatly  on  the 
journey  up  the  river ;  and  now,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  both 
were  taken  from  their  parents  by  death.  A  third  cliild,  born  in  the 
month  after  their  arrival  in  Agra,  speedily  followed  them.  Both  l^Ir. 
and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  suffered  also  from  very  severe  illness,  and  were 
ill  able  to  bear  np  under  such  accumulated  trials,  with  so  great  bodily 
weakness.  They  were  further  painfully  afflicted  in  March,  1812,  when 
tidings  of  the  destruction. of  the  printing  ofbce  at  Serampore  by  fire 
reached  them.  Mr.  Chamberlain  so  deeply  felt  the  importance  of 
translating  and  publishing  the  Scriptures  and  Christian  tracts  in  the 
languages  of  India,  that  the  loss  of  the  Press  filled  him  with  consterna- 
tion ;  and  it  seemeil  as  though  his  personal  troubles  were  buried  out 
of  sight  when  this  calamity,  which  threatened  to  impair  all  evangelical 
efficiency  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  befell  the  nussion.  He  had, 
soon  afterwards,  as  the  reader  knows,  to  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of 
Christian  generosity  which  speedily  more  than  made  good  the  loss 
thus  sustained.  But  other  troubles,  most  painful  and  hard  to  bear, 
yet  awaited  him. 

His  visits  to  the  Fort,  and  the  services  held  there  with  the  soldiers, 
were  supposed  to  be  in  no  way  displeasing  to  the  military  authorities. 
On  his  arrival  at  Agra  he  had  waited  upon  the  Commander  of  the 
garrison,  and  had  been  veiy  courteously  received.  He  had  thereficHe 
accepted  invitations  to  preach  to  the  men  with  no  fear  of  any  e\'il 
consequences ;  and  for  some  months  all  went  welL  At  length,  how- 
ever, some  jealousy  against  Ids  hearers  seems  to  have  been  displayed 
by  their  Roman  Catholic  comrades,  and  in  April,  1812,  a  notification 
was  received  from  the  Fort  Adjutant,  stating  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
going  to  the  garrison  "for  the  purposes  of  public  worship"  was  pro- 
hibited, until  special  permission  had  been  obtained.  He  submitted 
with  all  deference,  but  expressed  his  hope  that  Colonel  Bowie,  tlie 
officer  in  command,  would  be  pleased  to  sanction  his  visits.  This  hope 
was  soon  destroyed.  *'  As  he  was  not  an  ordained  clergyman,  or  ap- 
pointed to  this  station,"  the  Colonel  declared  himself  ''  unable  to  allow 
him  to  exercise  clerical  functions  in  the  garrison,  imtil  the  sanction  of 
superior  authority  had  been  obtained."  After  tlus  he  never  made  any 
attempt  to  preach  in  the  garrison ;  but,  one  day,  having  some  private 
business  in  the  Fort,  he  went  there,  and  was  informed  that  a  havildar 
was  in  search  of  him,  orders  having  been  given  to  expel  him  from 
the  garrison.  Believing  that  this  resulted  from  some  mistake,  he 
wrote  again  to  Colonel  Bo\ne,  asking  him  to  let  him  know  the  precise 
extent  of  the  prohibition.  He  was  told,  in  reply,  that  whenever  he 
wished  to  visit  any  one  in  the  Fort  he  must  apply  to  the  Public  Stall* 
Officer  for  a  pass.  After  this  he  never  attempted  to  go  into  the  Fort, 
and  he  hoped  that  eveiy  possible  occasion  of  offence  was  thus  avoided. 
He  had  no  further  intercourse  with  men  in  the  garrison,  except  when 
any  of  them  came  to  the  service  held  in  his  own  house.     But^  on  tiie 
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12th  of  August,  a  note  from  the  Judge  of  the  station  summoned  him 
to  attend  his  Court  without  delay.  He  did  so,  and  was  informed  by 
the  Magistrate  that  orders  had  been  received  from  the  Government  to 
send  him  down  to  the  Presidency  forthwith.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  severity  was  his  alleged  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Colonel 
Bowie.  He  returned  home  under  arrest,  with  directions  to  make  ready 
for  departure  from  Agra  by  that  day  week.  The  civil  authorities 
appear  to  have  treated  him  with  all  the  consideration  in  their  power. 
The  Judge  had  a  boat  fitted  up  for  him  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  instead  of  a  guard,  sent  two  men,  who  were  instructed  to 
wait  upon  him  as  his  servants.  He  said,  at  parting,  that  he  hoped 
soon  to  see  Mr.  Chamberlain  back  again  in  Agra.  Thus  dismissed, 
the  missionary  did  his  utmost  to  improve  the  enforced  journey  by 
preaching  everywhere  as  he  travelled  down  the  river.  He  reached 
Calcutta  on  the  4th  of  October,  and  immediately  went  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  police  authorities  there.  They,  however,  had  no  wish 
to  detain  him.  The  magistrate  declined  even  to  see  him.  He  was  at 
once  set  at  large,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  dispose 
of  himself  as  he  pleased. 

Such  are  the  facts  concerning  Mr.  Chamberlain's  expulsion  from 
Agra,  as  far  as  they  can  be  now  ascertained.  Was  he  to  blame  ? 
Did  he  merit  interference  so  harsh  and  so  obstructive  to  his  great 
work  ?  Who  wiU  say  that  he  did  ?  Could  a  faithful  servant  d 
Christ,  in  view  of  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Agra 
fort,  have  done  other  than  he  did,  until  his  action  was  restrained  by 
express  order  ?  And  surely  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  could  have 
behaved  more  prudentiy  after  the  prohibition  was  received.  His 
conscience  was  clear  in  the  matter,  and  he  was  able  to  commit  him- 
self to  the  Eighteous  Judge.  Thwarted  in  his  best  purposes,  liowever, 
and  deeply  pained  by  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  received,  he 
looked  for  the  warm  sympathy  of  his  brethren,  both  in  India  and  at 
home,  when  his  circumstances  were  made  known  to  them,  and  he  felt 
very  keenly  that  this  sympathy  was  not  given.  He  thought  he  could 
see  that  his  brother  missionaries  were  unduly  anxious  to  avoid 
identifying  themselves  with  him  in  his  disgrace,  and  that  he  was 
allowed  by  them  to  continue  under  the  suspicions  of  such  as  thought 
he  had  suffered  as  an?  evil-doer.  He  particularly  felt  this  when  the 
Periodical  Accounts,  No.  25,  reached  him,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to 
see  so  little  notice  taken  of  his  case  there.  What  he  had  himself 
written  of  it  was  not  allowed  to  appear,  and  in  the  statement  that 
**  his  brethren  did  not  appear  to  censure  him,"  he  found  a  phrase  of 
too  dubious  signification  to  satisfy  a  mind  suffering  like  his  under  a 
deep  sense  of  wrong.  It  was,  perhaps,  prudent  for  those  who  repre- 
sented the  mission  thus  to  endure  injuries  inflicted  upon  their  brother 
without  indignant  complaint.  The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  could 
not  be  disregarded  at  tiie  time  of  which  we  write ;  but  it  certainly 
may  be  counted  amongst  the  advantages  of  the  modem  missionaiy, 
that  if  he  suflFer  wron^uUy,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  did,  he  is  not  likely 
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to  have  cause  to  complain  either  of  the  silence  or  the  apathy  of  his 
supporters.  Tlie  sufferer,  however,  had  his  warm  and  hearty  sympa- 
thisers even  in  the  place  of  his  humiliation.  An  old  lady  w1k>  had 
been  one  of  his  constant  hearers  remarked  upon  the  treatment  he 
received,  "  There  never  was  yet  hut  one  good  man  in  Agra,  and  him 
they  have  sent  away/' 

But,  Lefore  leaving  Agra,  he  was  permitted  to  see  some  fruit  of  his 
labours.  A  soldier  was  baptized  on  the  7th  of  August,  and  there  were 
hopes  of  two  or  three  more.  Mr.  Wright,  with  his  wife  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Grant,  appeared  to  have  been  brought  under  the  influence 
of  Divine  grace.  They  were  most  liberal  supporters  of  the  mission, 
and  at  their  own  cost  maintained  a  native  school  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  succeeded  in  tmnslating  the  four  gospels  into  the  Braj  Bhasha 
dialect,  and  took  the  manuscript  with  liim  to  Serampore.  Mr. 
Peacock  was  permitted  to  remain  in  Agra,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he 
might  carry  on  the  work  there  until  some  better  arrangements  could 
be  made. 

Meanwhile,  the  providence  of  God  appeared  to  open  up  a  new 
sphere  for  His  servant's  activity.  The  day  before  he  was  ordered  to 
quit  Agra,  he  received  a  letter  from  Sirdhana,  offering  him  employ- 
ment as  tutor  of  the  great  grandson  of  the  Begum  of  that  principality. 
He  replied  that  he  could  only  accept  the  proposal  after  conference 
with  his  brethren  at  Serampore,  and  on  condition  that  he  should 
settle  in  Sirdhana  as  a  missionary,  without  any  restraint  being  laid 
upon  him  in  regard  to  his  labours  in  the  GospeL  On  arrival  at 
Serampore,  therefore,  this  proposal  was  fully  discussed,  and,  the 
opinion  of  his  brethren  being  favourable,  Mr.  Chamberlain  consented 
to  go. 

Sirdhana  was  the  capital  of  a  small  state  bearing  the  same  name, 
the  extent  of  which  was  about  twenty  miles  long  by  twelve  broad. 
The  town  is  about  tliirteen  miles  from  Meerut.     This  territory  was 
assigned  by  Nujef  Khan  to  Walter  Eegnaud,  a  German  mflitaiy 
adventurer,  who  was  called,  in  India,  Sombre  or  Somroo.     On  his 
death,  in  1776,  his  widow,  the  Begum  Sombre,  was  allowed  to  retain 
the  dominion  on  condition  of  her  keeping  up  a  force  of  three  bat- 
talions of  infantry.     She  was  now  of  course  an  ally  of  the  British 
power,  and  had  merited  weU  fix)m  it  by  her  military  services  in  some 
of  the  petty  wars  carried  forward  with  neighbouring  states.    A  few 
years  before  the  period  now  written  of,  a  young  man  named  Dyce, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Orphan  School  at  Calcutta,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Bumey,  had  entered  the  Brum's  service.    She  was 
so  well  pleased  with  him,  that  she  at  length  entrusted  all  her  affaiis 
to  his  care,  adopted  him  as  her  son,  and  gave  him  her  granddaughter 
in  marriage.    It  was  as  tutor  to  his  son,  David  Dyce  Sombre,  a  little 
boy  of  about  five  years*  old,  tliat  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  now  invited  to 
Sirdliana.     A  salary  of  200  sicca  rupees  monthly,  together  with  a 
commodious  dwelling-house,  was  assigned  to  him;  he  had  permissiott 
to  take  any  other  pupils ;  and  Mr.  Dyce,  on  hearing  of  lus  willing- 
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12683  to  come,  immediately  remitted  to  him  a  sum  sufficient  to  deCray 
tibe  expenses  of  his  jonmey  from  Serampore.  Her  Highness  also 
undertook  to  secure  the  consent  of  tiie  Governor-General  to  the 
arrangements  she  had  made  to  obtain  Mr.  Chamberlam's  services. 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  therefore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  ewst 
out  on  their  journey.  As  always,  so  now,  he  preadied  most  diligently 
wherever  he  could  obtain  hearers,  and  by  a  plentiful  distribution  «f 
tracts  and  Scriptures,  sought  to  disseminate  laiowledge  of  the  Way  of 
lifa  Every  place  he  passed  on  his  road  was  regarded  in  its  relation 
to  his  great  work,  and  at  not  a  few  populous  towns  the  wish  arose  that 
he  could  continue  there  as  a  missionary  of  Christ.  He  was  especially 
delighted  with  the  eagerness  and  candour  of  his  hearers  at  Monghyr, 
and  wrote  in  his  joimial  that  he  "  woidd  recommend  it  as  a  veiy 
important  place  for  a  missionary  station."  He  added,  "  I  should  like  to 
settle  here,  if  it  were  the  will  of  G<xL" 

From  Furruckabad,  a  guard  of  Sepoys,  sent  by  Mr.  Dyce,  attended 
him,  and  as  his  route  took  him  through  Agra,  he  enjoyed  a  delightful 
meeting  there  with  the  beloved  friends  he  left  in  August.  After  a  few 
days,  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  and  arrived  safely  at  Sh'dlmna  on  the 
8th  of  May.  He  was  very  kindly  received.  Mr.  Dyce  introduced  him 
and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  to  the  B^um,  who  received  them  with  every 
mark  of  respect.  "I  felt  a  little  awkward  at  first,"  wrote  the 
missionary,  ^'  but  soon  foimd  myself  at  liberty,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  Her  Highness  in  the  Hindustani,  respecting  the  progress 
of  religion  in  the  world,  circulation  of  the  Hdy  Scriptures,  and  other 
thiiigTwith  which  she  seemed  much  plea^  Sixdhaam  is  a  most 
&vourable  situation  for  the  North-West  of  Hindustan.  From  this 
place  a  correspondence  may  be  opened  with  the  Panjdb,  Srinagar,  and 
Cashmere.  Banjit  Singh,  the  Seikh  Saja,  has  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  a  teacher  for  his  children."  Of  his  pupil,  Mr.  Chamberlain  says : 
"  He  is  a  lively  lad,  and  bids  fair  to  be  clever.  He  is  a  great  pet  of 
iie  Begum's ;  for  which  cause  I  cannot  do  as  I  would  with  him.* 
However,  I  view  him  with  wonder,  when  I  reflect  that  this  lad  was 
bom  to  bring  me  hither  with  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom.  The  Begum, 
who  is  a  Soman  Catholic,  behaves  very  well  to  me,  though  I  have 
leason  to  conclude  tliat  she  does  not  altogether  like  my  religion.  I 
breakfast  with  her  every  morning,  Sundays  excepted,  and  hand  her  to 
and  from  tabla"  ^' 

*llrf .  Sherntood's  Life  affords  an  amusmg  peep  at  Mr.  Ohimiberlaiii's  pupil. 
The  Begum  oame  over  to  Meerut,  and  the  Rnglish  lady  paid  a  vitit  of  ceremony 
to  her  oamp^aoxuMniing  which  she  says^ ''  We  were  uaheied  into  the  principal 
tent,  where  Her  Higbnesa  sat  on  a  manMid,  her  shzivelled  penon  being  almost 
lost  in  Cashmere  shawls  and  immense  cushions  of  kimhhah.  Her  superb  huka 
was  set  ready  to  one  hand,  and  her  flittering  pan-box  to  the  other,  whilst  very 
little  of  her  person  but  her  remaakably  plain  &ce  was  visible.  Behind  her,  cm 
1^  cushions,  was  perched  David  By^oe,  flie  son  of  her  husband's  danghteor,  a 
•child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age,  m  a  full  court  suit,— coat,  waistcoat,  and 
shorts  of  crimson  satm, — ^with  a  sword  dangling  to  his  side,  and  a  cocked  hat." 
IThe  interriew  over,  "Master  David,  in  his  cmnson  suit,  was  called  upon  to 
hand  us  out  of  the  tent,  whioh  he  did  with  the  usual  etiquette.*' 
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Mr.  Chamberlain's  work  as  a  tutor  occupied  only  three  or  four  houi» 
daily,  leaving  him  abundant  leisure  for  missionary  engagements ;  and 
most  diligently  was  this  leisure  all  improved.  *'I  bless  Grod,"  he 
wrote,  "for  abundant  employ."  He  established  schools,  both  for 
Eoman  Catholics  and  Hindus ;  preached  frequently,  and  carried  on 
his  translations  of  Scriptures  and  tracts  with  remarkable  vigour.  His- 
r^noval  to  Sirdhana,  and  connection  with  the  palace  there,  brought 
him  into  close  contact  with  the  Urdu  language ;  and  he  now  had  to 
turn  from  the  indigenous  Hindi  to  a  form  of  Hmdustani  rich  in  Persian 
and  Arabic  words  and  phrases.  Nothing  daunted  by  such  new  diffi- 
culties, he  prosecuted  liis  linguistic  studies  with  the  utmost  ardour, 
and  with  great  success.  He  was  happy  to  engage  the  services- 
of  the  Pandit  he  had  employed  in  A£^:  and  he  also  secured  an 
exceUent  writer,  who  came  to  him  as  au  enquirer  from  Delhi  He 
could  thus,  with  very  great  advantage,  revise  and  prepare  for  press  the 
work  he  had  previou^y  accomplished.  There  were  few  at  Sirdhana 
to  profit  by  an  English  service ;  but  he  held  one  or  more  every 
Sunday,  and  some  lioman  Catholics  were  usually  present  to  hear 
him. 

In  all  this  there  was  much  encouragement  His  pandit  was 
evidently  interested  in  the  truth,  and  Paramanand,  the  writer,  pro- 
fessed to  have  decided  for  Christ,  and  solicited  baptism.  Other 
enquirers  also  came,  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  a  foundation 
for  much  future  usefulness  was  being  laid.  Yet  the  missionary  was 
dissatisfied.  He  wrote :  "  I  feel  my  mind  much  out  of  its  element,  in 
not  having  any  preaching  campaigns.  Had  I  a  suitable  colleague, 
what  a  field  for  itinerating  I  have  around  me ! — ^the  Seikhs  in  the 
west,  the  Doab  to  the  south,  and  Oude  to  the  east,  not  to  say  the  lulls 
on  the  north ;  Agra  and  Delhi,  Coel  and  Mjmpuri,  Furruckabad  and 
Meerut,  Panniput  and  Kumaul,  and  Hurdwar,  all  within  reach.  O 
Lord,  the  work  is  Thine :  send  help,  for  Thy  Name's  saka" 

These  aident  desires  were  to  receive  some  gratification  before  long. 
In  February,  the  Begum  proceeded  to  Delhi,  and  Mr.  Chamberlam 
accompanied  her.  Paramanand  went  with  him,  and  helped  him  to 
preach  the  Grospel  vigorously  during  the  weeks  spent  there.  Five  or 
six  hundred  books  were  distributed,  and  the  Mussulmans  in  the 
imperial  city  were  better  disposed  than  the  missionary  had  ever  found 
them  elsewhere.  Although  unwearied  in  these  labours,  he  suffered 
severely  from  illness  during  lus  sojourn  in  Delhi.  At  the  end  of  March 
they  returned  to  Sirdhana;  but  almost  immediately  afterwards,  Her  High* 
ness  removed  her  camp  to  Hurdwar,  where  she  remained  a  fortnight, 
nearly  all  which  time  Mr.Ghamberlain  devoted  to  most  active  missionary 
labours  amongst  the  immense  numbers  of  people  assembled  at  the  fiur. 
All  the  books  he  had  he  took  with  him,  and  all  were  speedily  dis- 
tributed to  eager  applicants.  Probably  more  than  half  a  nuUion 
people  were  present.  He  wrote :  "Every  evening  I  was  surrounded 
by  a  very  large  congregation,  to  which  I  preached  till  dusk-^x)m 
the  beginning  to  the  endmg,  two  or  three  hours.    Sometimes  the  con- 
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gregation  was  siuTOunded  by  five  or  six  elephants,  on  whicli  were  many 
Europeans,  who  came  to  hear  from  the  novelty  of  the  matter,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  much  discourse  amongst  them  ;  and  I  have  some 
reason  to  conclude  that  they  were  in  general  astonished  at  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people.  I  preached  in  the  Hindi,  which  all  appeared  to 
understand,  botii  Bengalis  and  Hindustanis.  I  found  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  Seikli^;  but  I  believe  I  should  be  able  in  a  short 
period  to  preach  to  them  in  their  own  language  were  I  to  be  called  to 
it.  If  I  had  had  some  Pushtu  and  Persian  gospels,  I  should  have  been 
able  to  send  some  into  Persia  and  Candahar.  Do  niake  a  plentiful 
provision  for  another  season.  Here  are  many  Bohillas  near,  who 
speak  the  Pushtu.  All  day  long  I  was  engaged  in  my  tent,  which 
was  very  conveniently  placed  for  this  work ;  but  after  one  week,  I 
was  completely  worn  out  and  spent,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  lie  by  in 
Mr.  Dyce's  tent  most  of  the  day,  in  order  to  recruit  strength  for  the 
evening  preaching,  which,  I  bless  God,  was  always  afforded,  so  that  I 
addressed  the  crowds  with  comparative  ease.  Blessed  be  God  for  all 
His  mercy  nmnifested  towards  me  in  this  work."* 

If  these  unremitted  labours  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  missionary, 
he  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  in  the  greatness  of  his  joy  at 

*  It  is  pleasant  to  quote  the  testixnon^r  of  an  eye-witness  of  these  labours.  In 
Blotches  of  Iiidta^  the  following  description  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  preaching  at 
the  Hurdwar  mela  was  given : — ''During  the  j^rsater  part  of  this  fiubr,  whLdi 
lasted  nearly  three  weeks,  a  Baptist  missionary  in  the  service  of  Her  Highness 
the  Begum  Sumroo,  attended,  and  from  an  Hindustani  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, read  daily  a  considerable  portion.  His  knowledge  of  the  language  was 
that  of  an  accomplished  native ;  his  delivery  impressive ;  and  his  whole  manner 
partook  much  ox  mildness  and  beni|pity.  In  fine,  he  was  such  as  all  who 
undertake  the  arduous  and  painful  duties  of  a  missionary  should  be.  No  abuse, 
no  langaa£;e  which  could  in  any  wav  injuie  the  sacred  service  he  was  employed 
in,  escapea  his  lips.  Having  finished  his  allotted  portion,  on  every  part  of 
which  he  commented  and  explained,  he  recited  a  short  prayer,  and  concluded 
the  evening  by  bestowing  his  blessing  on  all  assembleo.  At  first,  as  may  be 
expected,  his  auditors  were  few :  a  pretty  convincing  proof,  when  sixty  thousand 
people  were  collected,  that  it  was  not  tmrough  mere  curiosity  they  subsequently 
mcreased.  For  the  first  four  or  five  days  he  was  not  surroundod  by  more  than 
as  many  hundred  Hindus ;  in  ten  days  (for  I  regularly  attended},  his  coner^;a* 
tion  had  increased  to  as  many  thousands.  From  this  time,  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  fair,  they  varied,  but  never,  on  a  rude  guess,  I  should  fancy,  fell  below 
eight  thousand.  They  sat  around,  and  listened  with  an  attention  which  would 
have  reflected  credit  on  a  Christian  audience.  On  the  missionary's  retiring, 
they  every  evening  cheered  hun  home  with '  liCay  the  padree  live  for  ever.' 

**  Such  was  the  reception  of  a  missionary  at  Hurawar,  the  Loretto  of  the 
Hindus,  at  a  time  when  five  lacks  of  people  were  computed  to  have  been 
assembled,  and  whither  Brahmins,  from  xar  and  near,  had  considered  it  their 
duty  to  repair.  "What  was  not  the  least  singular,  many  of  these  Brahmins 
formed  part  of  his  congre^tion.  They  paid  me  greatest  deference  to  all  that 
fell  from  him ;  and,  when  in  doubt,  requested  an  explanation.  Their  attendance 
was  r^gulari  and  many  whose  eountexiances  were  marked  were  even  the  first  in 
assemuing.  Thus,  instead  of  exdting  a  tumult,  as  was  at  first  apprehended, 
b^  attempting  conversion  at  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  idolatry,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, by  his  prudence  and  moderation,  commanded  attention  ;  and  I  have  little 
doubt,  ere  tne  condusion  of  the  Mr,  effected  his  puxpose  by  converting  to 
Chxistianity  men  of  some  character  and  reputation." 
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finding  such  a  grand  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ; 
and  he  followed  in  the  suite  of  the  Begnm  to  Siidhana,  revolTing  in 
Ttm  mind  plans  for  a  yet  more  efficient  visit  to  Hurdwar  in  the  follow* 
ing-  year,  when  he  hoped  to  be  well  provided  with  all  varieties  of 
Scriptures  and  Gospel  tracts.  Meanwhile  he  reverted  to  his  former 
routme  of  work  at  Sirdhana,  with  Hie  discoiaagement,  however,  of 
finding  his  supposed  convert,  ParasBanati^  somewhat  inclined  to  dnw 
back  from  a  profession  of  Jesus  Christ. 

He  was  not,  however,  long  allowed  to  proceed  with  his  labours  in 
peace.  A  letter  soon  came  from  the  Governor-General  to  the  6^;am, 
requesting  her  to  dismiss  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  her  service.  She 
was  not  inclined  to  do  tiiis,  and  remonstrated ;  iipon  which  another 
letter  was  sent  her,  reiteratiaig  the  request,  with  the  intimation  that  if 
she  did  not  immediately  comply  with  it,  she  could  not  expect  to  he 
regarded  as  a  friend  to  the  Aritish  Government.  She  was  greatly 
distressed  and  even  wept  in  her  vexation  at  the  matter.  "The 
Mahrattas,"  she  said,  **  never  used  her  so  ill.^  But  compliance  was 
imavoidable,  and  the  missionaiy  had  to  depart.  At  the  Begum's 
su^estion,  he  went  to  Bareffly,  escorted  by  her  sepoys»  and  preaching 
all  uie  way — that  he  might  obtain  a  private  audience  with  Lord  Mma, 
whose  camp  was  at  that  place.  His  lordship  consented  to  see  him, 
but  evidently  felt  great  di^j^eaaure  at  his  preaiBhiiig  at  Hurdwar.  He 
permitted  him  to  see  the  aecusatiofis  laid  gainst  him.  On  glancing 
over  these  papers^  Mr.  Chamberlain  found  that  all  his  movements 
from  the  fiirat  had  been  watched  by  some  malevolent  eye.  He  was 
represented  as  having  transgressed  military  orders  at  Berhampoie,  as 
having  repeated  the  same  offence  at  Agra,  and  as  now  troubling  the 
Western  Provinces,  and  everywhere  contumaciously  resisting  the 
orders  of  Government  K'othing  therefore  resulted  from  his  interview 
with  Earl  Moira  but  the  reiteration  of  the  demand  that  he  should 

Eoceed  without  dday  to  Calcutta.  It  seemed  possible,  indeed,  that 
i  might  be  arrested  and  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  tldther,  while  making 
ti!ie  necessary  arrangements  for  departure.  He  was  directed  to  apply 
to  the  Vice-President  in  Council  for  any  information  he  might  wish  as 
to  his  case.  For  the  present,  he  co«ld  only,  without  farther  question, 
promptly  obey  the  orders  given  him. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  'could  be  joined  by  his  wife  and  Ktfle 
daughter  at  Meerut,  early  in  December,  1814,  he  took  boat  and 
returned  to  Bengal,  arriving  at  Serampore  towards  tiie  end  of 
February,  1815.  He  had  hoped  that  some  protest  against  tiie 
treatment  he  received  might  be  made  by  his  brethren  there ;  but  he 
*  found  them  very  fearful  and  much  averse  to  the  business.''  He 
*  could  not  but  recall  his  former  experience  whea  expelled  from  Agfa. 
As  to  this  he  wrote  with  some  itaturol  bitterness,  **  Not  one  word  of 
sympathy,  or  of  advice,  or  notice,  from  any  member  of  tiie  Society  at 
hoone  has  reached  me;  and,  what  is  more  distressing,  I  find  that  it 
was  reported  in  En^and  that  my  removal  from  Agra  was  in  conse- 
quence of  my  writing  a  rash  letter  to  the  commanding  officer.  Who  or 
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what  has  given  ground  for  such  a  report,  I  know  not  *  It  is,  however, 
very  little  removed  from  slander.  A  missionary  must  have  his  heart 
superlatively  set  on  his  work,  indeed,  to  succeed  in  such  circum- 
stances; for  if  he  labour  to  fulfil  his  ministry,  he  exposes  himself  to 
persecution, — he  falls  into  the  hands  of  Govenunent,  and  then  his 
prudence  is  questioned,  his  rashness  is  surmised ;  and  although  he  has 
deserved  the  esteem,  and  sympathy,  and  encouragement  of  his  brethren 
and  patrons,  he  has  to  bear  up  uBder  the  discouraging  burdens  of 
distant  oonduct  and  evil  report  The  effect  of  this,  most  naturally,  is, 
exertion  is  paralysed,  and  we  may  sit  down  in  some  quiet  comer,  and 
reet  fix)m  our  labours,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  esteemed 
prudent,  peaceable  men.  My  motto  is.  Fiat  jtuiitia  rueU  ccdum,  I 
have  not  any  desire  to  complain ;  bat  I  see  no  reason  to  shrink  from 
confronting  an  evil  report.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that,  whatever  uae 
Government  may  be  pleased  to  make  of  my  notes  to  Colonel  Bowie^  the 
reason  of  their  conduct  was  not  in  them.  It  was  because  I  preached 
to  the  natives ;  and  it  is  for  the  eaiae  reason  they  have  forced  me 
^m  Sirdhana.  This  is  a  most  arbitrary  act  I  was  not  under  their 
protection.  I  was  in  the  ^Bipk>y  of  one  who  is  acknowledged  a 
sovereign  princess,  who  rules  her  own  country  without  their  inter- 
ference :  who  has  at  her  plieasme  and  disposal  the  lives  of  her 
subjects.  I  had  been  recognised  by  the  Besident  at  Delhi.  At 
Huzdwar  I  was  in  her  suite.  It  waa  in  her  camp  that  I  preached. 
In  short,  I  was  one  of  her  family.  What  could  be  a  greater  stretch  of 
arbitrary  power  than  such  interference  as  this  ?  What  was  I  doing  ? 
Teaching  a  little  boy,  and  from  my  salary  supporting  schools  amongst 
the  natives;  but  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  BritisL  I  was  much 
encumbered  with  my  school,  and  oould  not  get  out  to  preach  as  often 
as  I  wished.  But  I  preached  at  Hurdwar,  and  in  some  respects  my 
situation  presented  facilities  for  promoting  the  cause  of  Chr&t  Thui 
the  enemies  did  not  like  to  see.  They  opposed,  and  have  prevailed. 
And  now,  what  have  the  British  Government  gained  by  this  ?  What 
end  is  to  be  answered  by  it  ?  The  instruction  of  upwaards  of  two 
hundred  children  and  of  hundreds  of  people  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  obstructed,  and  a  loss  to  the  mission  of  about 
five  htmdred  rupees  a  month  is  incurred ;  not  to  say  that  an  innocent 
man  is  branded  with  opprobrium.  Why  is  all  this,  when  Boman 
Catholics  are  p^mitted  to  range  the  country  at  large,  unobstructed* 
unopposed,-^nay,  even  assisted  and  protected  ?  Those  who  propagate 
error  may  remam,  wherever  they  may  be ;  but  he  who  endeavours  to 
illTmiinate  the  minds  of  the  people  must  be  tossed  about  from  one 
comer  of  the  country  to  the  odier,  and  never  permitted  to  rest  Bui 
the  Highest  beholds  these  things." 

*  In  another  lettsr,  Mr.  Ohamlwrlsin  aafs,  *'  Mr.  Corns  is  quite  mistaktn 
when  he  says  that  I  disagreed  with  the  oommaTiding  officer  at  Agra.  I  never 
feu  out  with  him :  not  in  the  least.*' 
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PEOFESSOR  CHARLTON  contends  that  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  word  fiavri^to  does  not  convey  the  idea  of 
total  immersion  "  by  a  consideration  of  the  iisage  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  those  cases  where  the  word  to  baptize  is  joined  with 
the  substantive,  water.  The  meaning  is  well  expressed  by  the  words, 
'to  baptize  toith  water.'  .  .  .  This  construction  plainly  points 
to  the  water  as  the  means  or  instrument  by  which  the  baptism  is 
effected,  and  indicates  an  application  of  it  to  the  person,  not  an 
immersion  into  it.  To  convey  the  latter  idea,  we  should  require  a 
construction  of  the  verb  and  noun  which  would  yield  the  phrase,  '  to 
baptize  into  water,'  which  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  actually  and  invariably  employed  by  classical  writers,  when- 
ever they  imquestionably  intend  to  express  the  idea  of  immersion." 

The  force  of  the  reasoning  in  this  pan^raph  depends  largely  upon 
a  previous  question,  viz.,  How  far  can  the  meaning  of  one  word  be 
modified  or  changed  by  its  conjunction  with  another  ?  Can  a  noun 
or  a  preposition  entirely  alter  the  signification  of  a  verb  ?  We  hold 
that  it  cannot,  unless  the  verb  contains  in  itself  evidence  of  the 
requisite  elasticity.  We  must  first  determine  what  the  word  means 
by  itself — ^its  absolute  meaning ;  and  if  we  can  show  that  this  mean- 
ing cannot  hold  when  other  words  are  allied  with  it,  we  are  then  at 
liberty  to  modify  it,  but  not  otherwise.  If  Professor  Charlton  had 
proved  on  independent  gromids  that  /3airrl^to  does  not  and  caimot 
invariably  mean  to  immerse,  his  argument  might  stand ;  or  if  he 
could  show  that  immersion  does  not  convey  a  permissible  or  con- 
sistent meaning  in  the  phrases  to  which  he  alludes,  we  should  then 
have  to  yield  to  him.  But  in  both  these  respects  he  has  egregiously 
failed. 

With  regard  to  the  invariable  emplojrment  by  classical  writers  of 
the  preposition  "  into,"  when  they  unquestionably  intend  to  express 
the  idea  of  immersion,  our  author's  assertion  is  unauthorised*  In  the 
greater  number  of  the  instances  in  which  the  word  fiawri^w  is 
found,  it  is  used  absolutely  and  without  any  preposition  at  all,  the 
engulphing  element  being  implied ;  and  in  these  instances  the  word 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  have  any  other  signification  than  immersion.  But 
the  preposition  iv  (in)  is  frequently  employed  where  the  same 
meaning  is  evidently  and  unqiiestionably  intended,  as  where  Polybius 
(Hist  Book  v.,  chap.  47,  §  2)  speaks  of  a  body  of  cavalry  "  immersed 
and  sinking  in  the  pools" — iv  roi^  riKfia<Tiv.    Plutarch  speaks  of 

*''A  Manual  of  Christi&ii  Baptism,  &o.''     By  John  M.  Charlton,  MJL. 

London :  Hodder  &  Stougnton. 
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bows,  helmets,  swords,  &c.,  found  immersed  (or  baptized)  "iii  the 
pools" — ififiaimo'ijUva^  roU   reXfAoaLv,     In  the  epigram  on  the 
comic  poet,  Eupolis,  we  read,  "  Yoa  dipped  me  in  plays  (fiavre^ 
/i'  iv  OvfUXffiny),  but  I,  in  waves  of  the  sea  baptizing,  will  destroy 
thee    with    streams    more    bitter "     (tcvfuurt    irovrov    fiairrl^fav). 
Various  other  examples  from  Josephus,  Flotinus,  &c.,  might    he 
adduced,  of   a  similar  construction;    and,  although  they  are  not 
exactly  '^  classical "  writers,  their  usage  is  fully  as  decisive,  inasmuch 
as  our  author  makes  no  distinction  between  classical  and  non-classical 
usage  in  this  respect,  and  tells  us  that  to  get  the  sense  of  inunersion 
we  should  require  (both  in  the  classics,  the  New  Testament,  and  else- 
where) a  construction  which  would  yield  the  phrase  "  to  bBiptize  irUo 
the  water" — ie,,  the  use  of  the  preposition  ciV    In  view  of  the 
examples  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  unhesitatingly  assert  the 
contrary.    The  soldiers  in  Polybius  were  certainly  immersed,  and  the 
poet  Eupolis  was  thi-eatened  with  the  same  fate ;  and  yet  in  neither 
case  is  the  preposition  €l<;  employed.    And  we  do  not  think  it  can  be 
seriously  maintained  by  any  candid  ac^holar  that  there  is  here  meant 
an  application  of  water  to  the  pei-son,"  or  that  we  could  translate, 
they  were  immersed  and  sunk  tuith  the  pools." 
Professor  Charlton's  argument — though  lie  does  not  express  it  in 
this  way — ^really  turns  on  the  force  of  the  preposition  ev.    He,  of 
course,  regards  it  as  instrumental,  equivalent  to  our  with.     We 
contend  that  it  is  not  instrumental,  but  local,  denoting  the  place  at, 
or  the  element  in  which  the  baptism  is  administered.    Its  strict 
meaning — that  which  properly  and  specifically  belongs  to  it — ^is  in  or 
within,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  instances  in  which  it  is 
employed,  this  primary  idea  can  be  clearly  traced,  though  our  English 
idiom  would  lead  us  to  employ  other  prepositions.    And  so  few  are 
the  cases  in  which  the  primary  idea  cannot  be  traced  that  a  departure 
from  it  can  only  be  justified  by  imperative  necessity.    Mr.  Ingham, 
who  has  given  to  the  point  the  most  careful  investigation,  asserts  that 
out  of  2,660  times  in  which  iv  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  rendei*ed  in  2,045  times,  and,  in  addition  to  tliis,  it  is  frequently 
rendered  "among,"  "within,"  &c.,  as   "among  yourselves,"  "witliin 
you."     It  is  rendered  "  with,"  or  "  by,"  or  "  on,"  as  He  "  spake  unto 
them  by  parables,"  "  Thou  slialt  love  the  Lord  tliy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,"  "  On  the  feast  day,"  &c.,  in  instances  in  which  the  primary 
signification  is  evident,  so  that  the  number  of  times  in  which  it 
cannot  be  seen  must  be  small  indeed.     If  "  with,"  and  not  "  in,"  is 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  preposition,  it  should,  as  a  rule,  admit  of 
being  so  rendered,  and  we   should   read,    "Now  when  Jesus  was 
born  wUh  Bethlehem  of  Judea  with  the  days  of  Herod  the  King," 
and  the  wise  men  "  saw  His  star  with  the  east."    Of  course,  we  shall 
be  told  tliat  this  is  absurd,  as  no  one  contends  for  the  instrumental 
force  in  such  cases.    The  word  is  being  spoken  of  only  in  connection 
with  ^aTTT/Ja).     Very  well ;  but  let  there  be  given  to  it  in  this  con- 
nection the  significance  which  woidd  be  naturally  assigned  to  it  at 
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other  times,  and  let  no  other  significance  be  sought,  unless  we  are- 
compelled  by  tlie  incongruities  which  would  otherwise-  be  inevitable. 
Even,  however,  with  jSernr/^,  the  instrumental  force  yields  a  meaning 
no  less  absurd  than  in  the  phrases  just  quoted.  In  Mairk  L  4,  it 
would  give  us  "  John  did  baptize  with  the  wilderness  '* ;  L  5,  they 
"  were  all  baptized  of  him  qmih  the  river  of  Jordan  " ;  in  John  iii  23, 
we  should  have,  "  And  John  also  was  baptizing  9tnth  JEaon,  near  ta 
Salim."  Nor  could  we  allow  the  instrumental  force  with  fiaurrm, 
which,  our  author  says,  "  unquestionably  means  to  dip— H^.e.,  to  place 
under  water,  or  any  other  liquid,  for  a  short  time."  In  the  Septoa- 
gint,  Deut.  xxxiii.  24,  we  could  not  render  "  Let  him  dip  or  place 
under  his  foot  with  oil."  Ruth  ii  14,  must  be  **  Dip  thy  morsel  in 
(not  with)  the  vinegar."  So,  in  Matt  xxvi.  23,  we  must  translate,. 
*'  He  that  dippeth  h^  hand  with  me  in  the  disk"  It  does  oerbaiiily 
seem  to  us  that  the  instrumental  force  of  iv  would  never  have  been 
so  persistently  uiged,  but  for  the  exigencies  of  controvany,  which 
exigencies,  however,  it  fails,  in  the  last  resort,  to  meet.  Meyer,  the 
translation  of  whose  commentary  on  the  New  Testament  will  be  an 
inestimable  boon  to  Biblical  students,  has  given  the  opinion  of  the 
best  authorities  when,  in  his  notes  on  Matt.  iii.  11,  he  remarks — ^!Ev 
is,  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  fionrrify^,  not  to  be  undevstood 
instrumentaUy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  in  the  sense  of  the  element 
wherein  the  inunersion  takes  place." 

The  same  sense  is  yielded  in  the  three  instances  in  which  ficnrrt^ 
is  used  with  the  dative  alone — ^viz.,  Luke  iii.  16,  Acts  i  5»  and  xL  16. 
The  words  in  Luke  were  uttered  by  John  the  Baptist,  in  refexenoe  to 
the  design  of  his  ministry  and  its  relation  to  Christ  Matthew  and 
Marie  record  the  same  saying,  witii  this  difference,  that  they  insert 
the  ev,  which  Luke  omits.  T^  meaning  is  in  all  cases,  therefore,  the 
same.  The  baptism  is  in,  and  not  wiih,  water.  In  the  verses  from  the 
Acts,  the  <»nission  of  the  prepoei1»)n  before  i^ern  is  easily  explained : 
^  With  wd^er  as  the  dement  by  which,  in  the  Holy  S^ririt  as  the 
el^nents  in  which,  the  baptism  »  performed  "  (Hackett).  '*  The  simple 
dative  occurs  only  where  the  material  or  element  used  for  immetsion 
is  to  be  thus  distinguished.  In  all  these  instances,  the  distinction  is 
between  the  element  of  taater  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  and,  as  the  latter 
oould  lessproperiy  be  conceived  as  tiie  mere  instrument  of  an  act,  it  is 
in  every  such  case  construed  with  the  local  preposition  tit.  This  is 
the  only  explanation  of  the  use  both  of  the  simple  dative,  and  of  the 
dative  with  the  preposition,  in  the  same  connection  and  relation* 
(Gonant).  In  adcUtion  to  tUs,  it  may  be  remained  thailff  the  dative  » 
frequently  used  to  express  the  sense  of  *'  in  " — e,g.,  in  such  phrases  as 
"  continuing  in  prayer,"  **  abiding  in  fiuth,"  "  widking  in  llie  fear  of 
the  Lord,"  &c.  So  that,  unless  it  can  be  shown  on  independent 
grounds  that  ffoTrrt^m  does  not  mean  to  immerse,  we  cannot  deny  or 
ovBTtum  that  meaning  because  of  the  use  of  either  the  preposition  A^, 
or  the  simple  dative. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  authov^s  position  as  to  "  the  kindred  ocm- 
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struction  of  the  same  verb,  when  used  to  denote  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Spirit/'  falls  to  the  ground.  This  is  not  termed  ''the  being 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit,"  but  **in  the  Holy  Spirit"  Nor  hafr 
any  Baptist,  to  our  knowlec^,  contended  tiiat  believers  are  said  to  be 
"  l^ptized  iivto  the  Holy  Spndt"  In  is  the  word  employed  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  for  the  retention  of  which  we  contend. 

**  The  phraseology  is,  of  course,  figurative,  and  in  the  use  of  figures 
some  degree  of  lil^ness  and  congruityis  always  observed  between  the 
two  tilings  which  are  compared.**  "  Of  course,"  we  reply,  "and  therefore 
we  cling  to  the  idea  of  immersion."  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  on  tibe 
day  of  Pentecost  "  had  no  conceivable  resemblance "  to  the  practice 
of  our  Paedobaptist  friends,  while  it  fully  harmonises  with  ours ;  and 
we  beg  to  assure  our  worthy  instructor  that  there  is  nothing  more 
*'  unnatural  and  incongruous"  in  the  idea  of  **  dipping  a  person  into 
the  Holy  Spirit"  (if  he  chooses  to  express  himself  in  that  way),  than 
there  is  in  the  idea  of  sprinkling  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of 
pouring  the  Holy  Spirit  on  him.  On  his  principle,  we  may  bring 
every  metaphor  of  Scripture  into  ridicule ;  and,  if  the  task  were  con- 
genial to  us,  we  could  show  how  even  the  representations  of  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  given  in  this  manual,  are  strangely 
inappropriate.  And  of  course  such  phrases  as  *'  overwhelmed  in  dif-^ 
ficulties,"  "  immersed  in  care,"  **  steeped  in  wickedness,"  **  plunged  in 
sorrow,"  &c.,  must  be  abandoned ;  fer  in  not  one  of  these  instances  is 
the  metaphor  more  stdtable  than  is  the  idea  of  immersion  in  relation 
to  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  The  natural  import  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  is  given  by  various  commentators  and  writers.  Thus^ 
C3rril  of  Jerusalem:  "For  the  Lord  saith,  *Ye  shall  be  immersed 
(baptized)  in  the  Holy  Spirit  not  many  days  after  this.'  Not  in  part 
the  grace,  but  all-sufficing  the  power !  For  as  he  who  sinks  down  in  the 
waters,  and  is  baptized,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  waters, 
so  also  they  were  completely  inmiersed  (baptized)  by  the  Spirit." 
Theophylact,  in  reference  to  Matt,  iii  11,  says:  "That  is,  He  will 
deluge  you  ungAdgingly  with  the  graces  of  the  Spirit ";  and  again,, 
on  Acts  i.  5  :  "  The  word  '  be  baptized '  signifies  the  abundance — ^and, 
as  it  were,  the  ricRes— of  the  participation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  as,  also, 
in  that  perceived  by  tiie  senses,  he  in  a  manner  has  who  is  baptized  in 
water,  bathing  the  whole  body,  while  he  who  simplv  receives  water  is- 
not  wholly  wetted  on  all  places."  This  interpretation  is  endorsed  by 
many  of  our  greatest  English  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  German 
commentators.  Neander,  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  thus  speaks :  "  He  it 
was  that  shoidd  baptize  tii^em  with  the  Hdy  Ghe^  amd  itriA  fire  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  as  John's  followers  were  entirely  inmiersed  in  the 
water,  so  the  Messiah  would  immerse  the  souLs  of  believers  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  imparted  by  Himself,  so  that  it  diould  thoroughly  pene- 
trate their  being,  and  form  within  them  a  new  principle  of  me." 

We  do  not  admit  that  the  besto^Tnent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  "  ever" 
— 1.«.,  always^ — ^represented  "  under  the  more  natural  (?)  metaphor  of 
pouring  out,"  &c.     It  is  not  so  represented  in  the  phrases  which  speak 
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of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  We  need  not  here  enter  into  the 
question,  which  has  been  raised  on  grounds  not  connected  with  our 
present  controversy,  whether  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  properly 
restricted  to  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  and  excludes  all  reference  to  the 
ordinary  operations  of  tliis  Divine  Person.  But  tliifi  much,  at  least, 
may  be  said,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Acts  xi  15, 16,  we  find  no 
further  reference  to  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit  Granting,  however, 
all  that  our  author  urges  in  resjject  to  the  outpouring  of  these 
gracious  influences,  we  must  contend  that  the  idea  of  immersion  is 
not  thereby  invalidated.  The  outpouring  preceded  and  prepared 
for  the  baptism,  but  it  was  not  the  baptism.  Dr.  Caison 
pertinently  asks,  "  Is  there  any  one  who  has  so  little  of  the 
powei-s  of  discrimination  as  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
bringing  water  from  a  fountain,  and  the  use  of  tliat  water  when 
it  is  brought;  between  pouring  water  into  a  bath,  and  bathing 
in  that  bath  ?  Yet  every  one  who  concludes,  from  the  pouring 
of  the  Spirit,  that  baptism  must  be  pouring,  eitlier  wants  tliis 
discrimination,  or  is  unwilling  to  use  it."  Our  author's  conclusion  is, 
therefore,  altogether  untenable ;  and  "  it  would  thus  "  not  '*  appear 
that  the  word  '  baptize '  had,  in  our  Lord's  day,  much  more  probably 
the  sense  of  sprinkle,  or  pour,  than  that  of  immerse."  Not  only  does 
this  not  appear;  it  distinctly  appears  that  the  word  had  not  tliis 
sense.    It  meant  to  immerse,  and  to  immerse  only. 

Mr.  Charlton  next  argues  that  tlia  descriptions  given  of  Christian 
baptism  during  the  earliest  ages  confirm  the  view  that  it  was  admin- 
istered either  by  sprinkling,  or  pouxng,  or  immersion,  *'  according  to 
circumstances."    His  arguments  are  dSghtly  curious.    He  begins  by 
referring  to  the  recorded  baptisms  of  John,  and  tells  us  (1)  that  "  the 
very  designation  John  the  Baptist,  or  Baptizer,  sounds  far  more  like 
an  official  title  or  distinction,  denoting  generically  the  administrant  of 
a  religious  ordinance  irrespectively  of  mode,  thwi  as  a  performer  of  a 
specific  and  very  common  kind  of  action."    We  must  confess  om* 
utter  inability  to  see  tliis.     Tlie  woixi  "  Baptist,"  ha\dng  a  specific 
meaning,  did  not  become  generic  when  applied  to  John,  and  it  would 
of  course  be  used  in  its  ordinary  sense.     Besides,  the  action  which 
John  performed  was  '*  specifically  "  religious,  and  therefore  not  so 
"  very  common  "  as  our  critic  impUes.     Immersion  as  administered  by 
him  was  easily  distinguished  from  all  actions  of  ordinary  life,  and 
from  such  as  rest  on  merely  human  authority  or  custom ;  and  we  do 
not  know  any  Baptist  who  denies  that  Jolm's  title  is  "  ofiicial,"  though 
we  all  contend  that  it  should  not  be  evacuated  of  its  force.    It  is 
because  we  believe  it  to  be  *'  an  honourable  religious  distinction  "  that 
we  refuse  to  let  it  meige  into  something  else.    And  though,  to  the 
fastidious  ears  of  our  author, "  Jolm  the  Dipper  may  sound  like  a 
burlesque  of  his  sacred  mission,"  the  burlesque  is  imported  by  himself; 
while  the  sacredness  of  John's  mission  lay  in  its  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  in  the  purpose  for  which  he  administered  tlie  rite  in 
question.     Suppose,  eg,,  that  we  interj)ret  the  rite  as  Frederick  W. 
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Kobeitson  has  done,  shall  we  see  any  burlesque  in  the  name  then  ? 
"  It  was  impossible,"  said  that  distinguished  preacher,  "  to  see  that 
significant  act,  in  which  the  convert  went  down  into  the  water,  travel- 
worn  and  soiled  with  dust,  disappeared  for  one  moment,  and  then 
emerged,  pure  and  fresh,  without  feeling  that  the  symbol  answered  to 
and  interpreted  a  strong  craving  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  the  desire 
to  wash  away  that  which  is  past  and  evil  We  would  fain  go  to 
another  country,  and  begin  life  afresh,"  The  way  in  which  John 
administered  baptism  is  here  accurately  described,  and  because  he  so 
administered  it  he  is  called  the  Baptist.  But  where,  we  ask,  is  "  the 
burlesque"?  The  Professor's  second  argument,  that  the  phrases 
which  describe  John's  Imptism  indicate  the  application  of  water 
rather  than  immersion  into  it,  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  based  upon 
a  mistranslation.  It  requires  an  assumption  which  cannot  be  proved, 
and,  like  the  preceding  argument,  begs  the  whole  question  at  issue. 
The  numbers  baptized  by  John  are  said  to  have  been  so  immense  that  a 
uniform  practice  of  immersion  would  be  "  almost "  an  impossibility. 
But  a  great  many  "  almost  impossible  "  things  have  been  done,  both 
in  our  own  and  other  times  ;  and,  if  the  principle  here  sanctioned  is  to  be 
our  rule  of  interpretation,  we  can  retain  only  so  much  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  tve  believe  to  be  probable.  Allowing  all  that  our  author 
desires  to  enforce  in  relation  to  "  the  vast  niidtitudes,"  we  have  no 
difficulty  to  overcome  which  is  not  equally  formidable  to  him. 
Immersion  does  not  occupy,  for  its  '*  dignified  and  decorous  "  admin- 
istration, an  appreciably  greater  time  than  sprinkling.  To  bring 
people  to  their  places,  and  to  pronoimce  over  them  the  words  of  the 
formula,  occupies  far  more  time  than  either  sprinkling  or  immersing, 
though  of  course  the  former  may,  as  certain  Ptedobaptist  writers  have 
suggested,  be  done  "wholesale."  Dr.  Guise  speaks  of  the  people 
standing  in  rows  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  John  passing  before 
them,  and  casting  water  upon  their  faces  with  his  hands,  or ''  some 
proper  instrument" — i,e,,  we  suppose  (as  other  Psedobaptists  have 
surmised),  with  "a  switch  dipped  in  water,"  or  a  syringe.  This  is  the 
only  groimd  on  which  the  advocates  of  sprinlding  can  claim  an 
advantage  in  respect  to  time,  and  if  it  be  not  "  burlesque  "  we  do  not 
know  what  is.  And  as  to  the  arguments  about  the  "inclement 
season  of  the  year,"  "  the  persons  of  both  sexes  far  from  their  homes," 
if  Mr.  Charlton  will  consult  the  best  authorities  on  Eastern  customs 
— ^such  as  Dean  Stanley,  or  writers  of  his  own  denomination  like  Dr. 
Pye-Smith  (Christian  Theology,  p.  670) — he  wiU  see  how  futile  they 
are.  We  cannot  find  space  for  quotations,  but  several  of  those  we 
should  have  selected  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Ingham's  excellent  Hand- 
hook,  and  others  might  easily  be  adduced.  "  JEuon  "  was  selected  for 
its  much  water  (or  many  waters),  for  "  other  purposes  besides  baptism," 
But  what  warrant  have  we  to  assert  this  ?  The  New  Testament  says 
that  John  baptized  at  iEnon  **  because  there  was  much  water  there," 
and  "  other  puiposes  "  could  all  have  been  answered  in  other  places. 
Ho  unprejudiced  reader  would  think  of  our  critic's  explanation  of  the 
words. 
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and  on  this  ground  contends  that  "  these  spiritual  states  receive  no 
elucidation  from  any  imaginary  analogy  with  the  immersion  of  a  body 
in  water" — this,  we  say,  requires  no  answer.  The  elucidation  is  not 
received,  because  it  is  not  looked  for,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  desired. 
But  we  again  ask,  if  the  elucidation  does  not  come  from  the  analogy 
with  immersion,  from  whence  does  it  proceed  ?  Professor  Charlton 
is,  of  course,  thoroughly  well  aware  that  it  is  not  Baptists  only  that 
find  an  allusion  to  immersion  in  these  passages.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers,  Eoman  Catholics,  Lutheran,  and  English  divines  of  every 
section,  yield  a  cansefisits  of  opinion,  such  as  can  rarely  be  secured. 
Among  modem  critics  the  elucidation  wliich  our  author  cannot  see  is 
acknowledged  by  Lange,  Meyer,  Baumgarten,  Olshausen,  Tholuck; 
Alford,  EUicott,  Webster  and  Wilkinson,  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Eadie,  Dr.  C.  J.  Vaughan,  and  many  others.  The  defence  of  our 
intei*pretation  we  may,  therefore,  safely  leave  in  abler  hands  than 
ours. 

Professor  Charlton  having,  as  we  hold,  failed  to  establish  the 
"generic"  use  of  ySaTrrtfo),  and  also  to  adduce  a  single  instance  of 
sprinkling  or  pouring  from  the  New  Testament,  we  are  under  no 
obligation  to  glance  with  him  at  the  times  subsequent  to  tliose  of  the 
Apostles.  Immersion,- he  says,  was  generally  "  adopted  "  in  the  course 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  But  as  to  the  evidence  of  this  he 
is  silent.  It  was  not  "  adopted  "  then ;  it  was  in  use  from  the  first 
And  though  tlie  references  to  the  subject  are  perhaps  "  vague  and 
scanty,"  is  there  one  of  them  that  speaks  of  sprinkling  or  pouring  ? 
or  that  proves  their  "adoption"  at  so  early  a  date?  It  would  not 
prove  of  great  moment  to  us  if  there  were  undoubted  allusions  to 
pouring  or  sprinkling,  even  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  "  for 
outward  forms,  like  Ul  weeds,"  as  our  author  reminds  us, "  grow  apace." 
The  evidence  of  Scripture  being  what  it  is,  we  have  no  need  of  the 
help  of  the  fathers.  But  that  help  is  not  lacking,  though  our  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  now.  We  will,  however, 
transcribe  the  utterances  of  several  Psedobaptist  authors. 

Dean  Stanley  sayB : — "  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  orijginal 
form  of  baptism — the  very  meaning  of  the  word — ^was  complete  immer- 
sion in  the  deep  baptismal  waters ;  and  that  for  at  least  four  centuries 
any  other  form  was  either  imknown,  or  regarded  as  an  exceptional 
almost  a  monstrous  case." 

Dr.  Philip  Schaflf : — "  Immersion,  and  not  sprinkling,  was  unques- 
tionably the  original  normal  form  (of  baptism).  This  is  shown  by  the 
very  meaning  of  the  Greek  words  used  to  designate  the  rite  .  .  .  and 
finally  by  the  general  iisage  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  which  was 
always  immersion." 

Dr.  Whitby : — "  It  being  so  expressly  declared  that  we  are  buried 
with  Christ  in  baptism,  by  being  buried  under  the  water ;  and  the 
argument  to  oblige  us  to  a  conformity  to  His  death,  by  dying  to  sin, 
bemg  taken  hence  ;  and  this  inunersion  being  religiously  observed  by 
all  Christians  for  thirteen  centubies,  and  approved  by  our  Church 
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{%.€,,  the  Church  of  England),  and  the  change  of  it  into  sprinkling,  even 
without  any  allowance  from  the  author  of  this  institution,  or  any 
licence  from  any  Council  of  the  Church,  and  being  that  which  the 
Bomamst  still  urges  to  justify  his  refusal  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  this  custom  might  be  again  of  general  use." 

Dr.  Moses  Stuart: — ^''I  know  of  no  one  usage  of  ancient  times 
which  seems  to  be  more  clearly  and  more  certainly  made  out  I 
cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  candid  man,  who  examines  the 
subject,  to  deny  this,  the  ancient  practice  of  immersion." 

Similar  testimony  might  be  adduced  from  many  of  the  Psedobaptist 
writers,  e,g,  Luther,  Calvin,  Chalmers,  Wall,  Neander,  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  and  the  most  recent  Episcopalian  writer  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
Jacob,  in  liis  "Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament"  Tlie 
specimens  we  have  given  will,  however,  suffice  to  show  that  for  many 
centuries  subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  Apostle's  immersion,  it  was  the 
only  known  form  of  Christian  baptism.* 


%\t  Sanation  d  glen  bg  tjt  Sacrifice  of  i\t  f  nrb  |fsas 
Christ  atcorbing  to  t\t  Mill  of  iSoi* 

'*  Wherefore  when  He  cometh  into  the  world,  He  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering 
Thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  Thou  prepared  Me :  in  burnt  oflferin^s  and 
sacrifices  for  sin  Ihou  hast  had  no  pleasure.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  (m  the 
volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  Me),  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God.  Above  when 
He  said.  Sacrifice  and  ofiTering  and  burnt  ofiTerin^  and  offering  for  sin  Thou 
wouldeet  not,  neither  hadst  p^asure  therein ;  which  are  ofiered  by  the  law ; 
then  said  He,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God.  He  taketh  away  the  first,  that 
He  may  establish  the  second.  By  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified  through  the 
offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Ohnst  once  for  all.  And  every  priest  standeth 
daily  ministering  and  offering  oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,  which  can  never 
take  away  sins/' — Hsb.  z.  5 — 11. 

IT  win  facilitate  our  business  of  exposition,  and  save  us  from  hin- 
dering or  breaking  in  upon  the  thread  of  our  discourse,  if  we,  in 
tJie  outset,  drop  a  remark  or  two  on  certain  expressions  in  the  verses 
before  us.  "  Sacrifice  and  offering  Thou  wouldest  not — Tliou  hast  no 
pleasure  therein."  This  might  seem  to  contradict  the  whole  divinely- 
appointed  ritual  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  all  that  is  meant  is 
simply  this — that  there  neither  is,  nor  could  there  be,  satisfaction  for 
human  guilt  to  the  Supreme  Euler  in  these  things;  they  were  no  more 
than  figurative  institutes  designed  to  memorialise  the  Old  Testament 

*  We  have  in  our  two  articles  dealt  exclusively  with  Frofeesor  Charlton's 
remarks  on  the  mode  of  baptism.  We  may,  before  long,  deal  with  the  other 
parts  of  his  Manual 
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church  of  real  and  substantial  blessings  that  awaited  "  the  fulness  of 
time." 

The  other  expression  to  which  I  refer  is,  ^  In  the  volume  of  th*  book 
it  is  written  of  Me."  Another  reading  is,  ""in  the  top  of  the  book,'* 
f  .e.  &om  the  head  of  the  roll  downward,  for  the  book  of  our  age  was 
the  parchment  roll  of  antiqwUy,  aoid  the  expression  denotes  that  firom 
the  first  to  the  last  of  the  Book  of  Qod,  The  Christ  was  the  theme. 
Thus, "  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets.  He  expounded  to 
the  disciples  the  things  concerning  Himself."  This  being  premised, 
we  oonfine  our  attention  now  to  the  foUowii^  outline,  viz : — 

I.  The  Will  of  (Jod  is  the  Salvation  op  Sinful  Man. 
n.  His  Son  a  Voluntary  Sackifice  to  accomplish  it. 
HI.  This  is  matter  of  devout  wonder  and  admiration.    "  Lo  !  "^ 

This  was  a  purpose  in  the  Divine  mind  from  eternity.  "  It  was 
given  us  before  the  world  began."  "Eternal  purpose  purposed  in 
Christ."  It  depended  not  upon  fortuitous  circumstances  that  unfore- 
seen contingencies  might  turn  up  to  hinder,  for  no  sucJi  things  cmdd 
occur — all  possibility  being  present  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
He  sees  the  e7ul  from  the  beginning.  Besides,  as  He  is  far  beyond 
the  possibility  of  change,  havii^  once  set  His  heart  upon  the  scheme 
of  immeasurable  love,  no  imaginable  hindrances  could  stand  up 
against  the  accomplishment  of  His  magnificent  design. 

So  early  as  the  taU  of  Adam  and  Eve  it  was  dimly  set  forth  in  the 
promise  of  a  coming  One  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  It  was  kept  steadily 
in  view  from  that  hour  for  4,000  years,  and  for  reasons  too  many  and 
important  for  us  to  enter  on,  but  commended  to  the  mind  of  the  only 
wise  as  fraught  with  wisdom.  Here  and  there  all  the  while,  as  revela- 
tion evolved  itself,  the  announcement  dropped  out  as  in  such  pass^ea 
of  God's  word  as  these,  "  Have  I  any  pleasure  that  the  wicked  should 
die  ?  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him 
who  dieth."  " Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?'*  "I  have  said 
mercy  shall  be  built  up  for  ever"  "My  salvation  is  near,  my 
righteousness  is  gone  forth,  and  mine  arms  shall  judge  the  people'' 
"  I  will  place  salvation  in  Zion  for  Israel  my  gloiy."  "  Behold  my 
Servant;  mine  Elect  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth.  He  shall  bring  forth 
judgment  unto  victory ;  in  Him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust/'  Not  only 
so,  but  the  gorgeous  tabernacle  and  temple  service  instituted,  proclaimed 
to  all  the  generations  as  they  passed  along,  the  Will  of  God  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  The  ablutions,  the  shedding  of  blood,  the 
cities  of  refuge,  the  brazen  serpent,  the  ransom  money  for  souls,  and 
the  jubilees,  all  pointed  to  the  Wfll  of  God,  that  eternal  salvation 
from  death  merited  by  sin  was  not  only  a  possible  thing,  but  a  blessing 
laid  up  in  the  divine  mind,  and  reaay  in  given  circumstances  to  be 
poured  forth  to  perishing  sinners.  And  when  you  couple  all  this  with 
the  clearer  and  fuller  disclosures  of  New  Testament  times  as  these: 
*'  He  wiU  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
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truth."  "  Tell  the  good  news  to  every  creature."  '*  Not  the  will  of 
God  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.** 
"*  He  who  heareth  let  him  say  come ;  and  whosoever  is  athirst  let  him 
come  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely/*  Such,  then,  has  been  through 
all  time,  and  issuing  out  of  eternity  itself,  the  unsought,  tmbought, 
xmmerited  good-pleasure  of  our  offended  Sovereign ;  and  where  are 
they,  then,  who  dare  to  assert  that  the  Almighty  is  a  hard  master  I 
No;  "  God  is  love ;"  His  own  character  is  .best  given  in  His  own 
language :  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffer- 
ing, forgiving  iniquity,  transgression  and  sin,*  etc.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  inviting  aspects  of  the  divine  character  that  our  salvation  was 
neither  an  afterthought,  nor  a  plan  forced  upon  Him  by  importtmate 
rebels  working  by  outcries  of  misery  upon  His  clemency,  but  that  it 
was  a  self-moved,  self-originated  display  of  His  own  sovereign  good 
pleasure — do  not  you  think  so  ? 

n.  His  beloved  Son  is  the  voluntary  sacrifice  to  accomplish  it 
Sacrifice ;  but  why  a  sacrifice  ?  Could  He  not  at  once  have  saved 
sinners  by  a  word  ?  No,  He  could  not ;  Gk)d  could  do  anything 
morally  right,  but  He  could  do  nothing  morally  wrong  either  to  His 
own  character  or  in  the  eyes  of  the  universe.  The  sentence  of  death 
for  the  breach  of  known  law  was  incurred  ancf  out  against  the  race. 
It  was  of  God  whether  substitution  was  at  all  permissible — for  of  such 
A  thing  no  mention  was  dropped  in  the  original  arrangement ;  but  if  it 
were,  if  it  should  be  so,  that  a  suitable  surety  and  sufferer  could  take 
the  place  of  the  condemned,  the  surety  suffering  and  the  sinner  spared, 
where  could  such  be  found  ?  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  once  solved 
the  problem.  And  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  a  substitutionarv 
sacrifice  is  essential  to  clear  the  way  of  justice  to  accede  to  it,  for,  if 
it  was  just  to  append  death  to  the  violation  of  law,  it  is  just  to  inflict 
it;  but  if  inflicted,  the  race,  quick  as  they  die  here  they  die  for  ever. 
The  righteous  Ruler  of  men  cannot  depart  from  the  government  by 
law,  but,  His  righteousness  will  be  vindicated  before  angels  and  men 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  Substitute.  Besides,  if  indiscriminate  mercy 
were  to  cancel  eveiy  crime  and  let  sinners  go  free,  where  were  moral 
rule,  where  were  the  divine  prerogative  I  and  would  not  such  a  state 
of  matters  embolden  sinners  and  lead  directly  to  contempt  of  God  and 
His  law  ?  In  Heaven's  method  of  saving  sinners,  justice  is  done  to 
the  divine  government,  and  mercy  is  shown  to  the  guilty  without  so 
much  as  a  blot  falling  on  the  character  of  God.  Mercy  is  seen  flow- 
ing through  the  wondrous  channel  of  the  blood  of  the  Saviour.  And 
is  not  this  a  fitting  lesson  to  principalities  and  powers  above,  and  to 
devils  and  men  below,  that  if  God  s  own  Son  must  bear  a  siimer^s 
cnrse  ere  he  can  be  justified,  impurity  is  a  vain  thought  whether  in 
heaven,  earth,  or  heU ;  and  "  the  soul  that  sinneth  micst  die,"  is  hence- 
forth and  for  ever  written  on  the  transaction  at  Calvary,  never  to  be 
effaced  from  memory,  calling  up  a  dreadful  awe  of  the  Lawgiver,  and 
a  wondering  admiration  of  "  grace  reigning  through  righteousness  imto 
eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  LoiS."    Not  only  so ;  but  if  truth, 
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mighty  awful  truth  had  been  disregarded,  and  sin  pardoned,  and  its 
penal  malediction  set  at  nought  by  an  imconditional  reversal  of  t^e 
law,  no  death  following  the  treading  underfoot  God's  word,  where  had 
veracity  been?  and  a  God  untrue  and  unfaithfol  who  had  trusted 
Him,  who  had  reverenced  Him  ?  Christ,  then,  that  sinners  might  be 
saved  and  God  holy  still,  "just  and  the  justiiier "  in  one  and  the  same 
sentence,  comes  forward  as  the  voluntary  sacrifice  for  human  guilt 
He  can  do  this,  for  His  life  is  His  own.  No  dependent  being  can  do 
such  a  thing,  but  Christ'  is  the  second  person  in  the  independent,  self- 
existing  Godhead,  who,  of  His  own  voluntary  choice,  is  willing  to  lay 
down  His  life  for  the  life  of  the  world :  and  this  too  with  the  full 
approbation  of  the  Father  and  Holy  Spirit :  "  to  do  Thy  will  I  come." 
To  stand  in  the  room  and  place  of  the  guilty,  to  obey  and  honour  the 
violated  commandments,  and  to  receive  on  His  sinless  heart  the  un- 
mitigated infliction  of  vengeance  due  to  sinful  men.  It  is  here  "  mercy 
and  truth  meet,  and  righteousness  and  peace  embrace."  Sin  appears 
laid  on  Christ.  God  more  glorified  than  if  sin  had  never  entered,  and 
saved  man  raised  to  an  elevation  of  rank  that  had  never  been  his  had 
he  remained  lord  of  this  lower  world. 

III.  Here,  thirdly,  ia  matter  of  devout  wonder  and  admiration.  Lo  • 
the  interjection  thrown  in  here,  is  the  well-known  mark  or  sign  calling 
earnest  attention  of  the  hearer  from  the  speaker;  and  who  is  the 
speaker  ?  Who  is  He  who  summons  the  world  to  give  audience  in 
this  solemn  mamier,  "  Lo  !  I — ^lo !  I  come  "  ?  Is  it  not  the  Son  of  the 
blessed  ?  Assuredly  it  is,  and  we  are  hereby  invited  to  think  of  the 
prodigious  descent  of  the  speaker.  He  comes  from  beyond  sun,  moon 
and  stars;  from  the  third  heavens,  the  seat  of  imperial  grandeur; 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal  Father,  where,  from  eternity,  he  has 
enjoyed  the  bliss  of  inconceivable  and  incommunicable  fellowship ; 
comes  down  to  sojourn  for  more  than  thirty  years  with  sinfid, 
wretched  mortals — mortals  without  a  spark  of  sympathy  with  Him  or 
His  mission.  "  Lo,  I  come ! "  He  invites  us  to  think  of  a  greater 
wonder  still — His  assumption  of  the  same  nature  with  ourselves  in 
its  primitive,  unfallen  condition,  yet  destined  to  all  the  toil  and  temp- 
tation, and  persecution,  and  tribulation,  and  death,  which  appertain 
to  fallen  men.  Well  does  He  cry,  "  Zo,  /  coine  !  "  Here  is  the  new, 
strange,  miraculous,  and  Divine  phenomenon — ^two  natmres,  the  oppo- 
sites  of  each  other,  coalescing  into  one,  even  very  God  and  very  man. 
Is  not  this  "  the  new  thing  in  the  earth  "  ?  Says  Isaiah,  "  A  woman  shall 
compass  a  man,"  but  not  by  generation.  "  Lo,  I  come  ! "  I  come  to 
dwell  with  men  on  the  earth,  and  to  be  the  man,  the  second  Adam. 
Again  :  He  bids  us  think  of  the  life  He  lived :  how  pure,  how  holy, 
how  separate  from  sinners — how  kind,  good,  benevolent,  working 
amongst  tlie  sick,  the  impotent,  the  blind,  and  the  dead,  miracles  of 
mercy,  such  as  speak  forth  the  gloiy  of  Divinity.  And  the  stoop !  0, 
the  stoop !  to  be  with  and  among  the  poor ;  no  house  nor  bed  of  His 
own,  yet  the  world's  proprietor ;  His  companions,  fishermen  and  pub- 
licans.   Ah !  and  He  teaches  them,  feeds  them,  and  breathes  His  own 
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sweet  spirit  iiito  them,  and  loves  them  so  well,  that  He  washes  the 
feet  He  made,  and  wipes  them  with  the  towel  with  which  He  girt 
Himself  as  servant  of  alL  And  this  is  He  who  might  have  mtdti- 
plied  his  interjections  an  hundredfold,  ** Lo,  I  come!'*  To  live 
such  a  life  was  but  a  part,  and  the  easiest,  too ;  but  think  of  My  cruel 
sufferings  and  death ;  to  do,  to  suffer  Thy  will :  think  of  this !  Not 
the  thongs  that  bound  Me — ^not  the  buffeting  and  the  spitting  in 
Herod's  Hall — ^not  the  mockery  of  the  poor  worm-king  on  his  petty 
throne — not  the  scourging — not  the  crucifixion — ^the  nails  and  the 
thorny  crown.  No;  but  "the  cup  which  My  Father  gave  Me  to 
drink  *' — ^to  drink  for  you,  men,  and  for  your  salvation.  Ah !  the 
wrath  of  God  due  to  sin — ^the  propitiation,  the  atonement,  the  sacri- 
fice. "Awake,  0  sword,  against  the  man,  my  feUow;  smite  the 
shepherd,"  &c. 

**  O,  ye  who  pass  by,  see !  Is  there  any  sorrow  like  My  sorrow 
wherewith  He  hath  afflicted  Me  in  the  day  of  *His  fierce  anger."  To 
do  His  vnU;  to  satisfy  inflexible  jt^s^ictf,  by  suffering  her  penal  award; 
to  satisfy  truth  by  the  death  she  exacted ;  to  satisfy  holiness  by  the 
spectacle  of  sirCs  demerits;  and  to  satisfy  mercy  and  love,  by  opening 
a  way  for  penitent,  believing  man,  through  My  pierced  heart,  to  the 
joys  of  a  Paradise  that  can  never  be  infected  by  sin,  nor  its  gates  be 
ever  closed  upon  a  weeping  transgressor.  "  Lo  1  I  come  to  do  Thy 
will,  0  Grod ;"  and  the  Apostle  adds,  "by  which  will  we  are  sanctified 
or  set  apart  for  God  and  His  service  by  the  offering  of  Christ  once 
for  alL"  In  another  verse :  "  By  one  offering,  perfected  the  sancti- 
fied ;"  perfected,  not  in  their  character  and  experience ;  for,  while  life 
lasts,  there  will,  and  jnust  be,  improvement ;  but  perfected  in  steUe  or 
eondition  before  the  Judge  of  alL  "  Justified,"  not  in  part,  but  whole 
-^"no  condemnation";  clean,  absolved,  or,  as  in  the  Lord's  own 
words,  "  Clean  every  whit"  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  this  ^hole 
matter.  O  !  what  an  issue — ^what  a  transcendently  glorious  plan  of 
Eedemption ;  what  a  transcendently  blessed  issue  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  Grod.  Language  fails.  "  Come,  then,  expressive  silence, 
muse  His  praise  ! " 

1st  Is  it  not  at  once  surprising  and  humiliating  that  there  should 
be  minds,  boasting  of  their  intelligence  and  of  their  unwearied  pene- 
tration into  the  secrets  of  the  natural  world,  who  have  no  heart  to 
entertain  the  Almighty's  noblest  work  of  all — ^minds  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  career  of  varied  investigation  into  sciences  which  confer  cele- 
brity on  discoverers — ^prosecuted,  too,  with  a  most  vigorous  application 
of  every  faculty,  but  which  turn  almost  nauseated  at  approaching 
Divine  Eevelation,  or  throw  off  all  disguise,  and  with  shameless  indif- 
ference avow  themselves  men  of  "  advanced  thought,"  a  lately  coined 
term  for  what  of  old  was  designated  "  free  thinking,"  or  claiming  right 
to  exclude  revealed  religion  firom  any  share  in  their  studies  ?  And  is 
not  this  a  most  convincing  proof  of  God's  Word — ^"  the  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God  "  ?  It  is,  not  merely  indisposed,  but  it  is  positive 
enmity  !    Or,  "  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools, 
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and  changed  the  glojy  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  images  of  beasts, 
and  creeping  thi^/'  So  it  was  m^  the  ancient  philosophers ;  but 
the  modems  have  refined  upon  antiquated  systems  till  man/  of  them 
have  landed  in  brutish  materialisin. 

"  This  is  a  lamentation,  and  for  a  lameni^tion.'' 

2ndl7.  A  still  hunger  cjbcle  in  society  is  filled  with  a  class  of  mortals^ 
whose  days,  and  time,  and  talents  are  solely  occupied  with  the  business 
of  life^.e.,  in  buying,  selling,  getting  gain,  or  amaani^g  sordid 
material  which  they  can  never  enjoy ;  and  all  this  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  eameat  concam  about  tiieir  own  never-dying  soula  Yet  tiUs^ 
this  only  affair  faroug^t  down  God's  son  to  die  the  death  of  the  cross. 
He  was  incarnate  iot  souls — ^He  laboured  for  them — He  wept  over 
them.  ''  He  bore  their  grief  and  caxned  their  sorrows  in  His  body  on 
the  tree  " — what  greater  proof  could  heaven  give  of  its  interests  in 
man  ?-^what  greater  proof  could  be  given  of  the  soul's  worth  and 
the  soul's  imminent  peoiil  ? — yet,  worldlings  are  blind  to  all  this  and 
muddle  on  among  those  trashy,  perishable  things  of  time,  as  if  they 
were  their  supreme  good^  and  were  to  be  hugged  for  ever  in  their 
bosoms.  Must  we  not  pity  such,  must  we  not  pray  for  them,  but 
must  we  not  alarm  them  ?  Aye,  indeed,  with  no  romantic  and  £Em- 
ciful  pictures,  no,  but  with  the  true  sayings  of  Grod— "  for  what  ia  a 
man  advantaged  if  he  gain  the  world  and  lose  his  soul,  or  what  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul"  ''  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  (xod"  ''  I  called^  and  ye  refused ;  I 
sketched  out  my  hands,  ye  did  not  regard;  I  will  laugh  at  your 
calamity,  and  mock  wheox  your  fear  cometh."  "  Now  consider  this, 
ye  that  forget  God,  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  and  there  be  none  to 
deliver."  "  Even  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire ;  ^  but  to  whom  ?  To 
men  and  women  humbling  themselves  before  Him,  and  penitentially 
taking  refuge  in  "  the  Man  who  is  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  and  covert 
from  the  tempest "  ?  l^o,  indeed  I  "  Welcome  I "  He  cries  to  suck 
**  Come,  all  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  I  will  give  you  rest'* 
^  Look  to  Me  and  be  saved ;  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  besides." 
But,  questionless.  He  turns  in  righteous  indignation  on  beinf^s  who 
make  bold  to  trifle  with  His  great  salvation,  and  coolly  prefer  the 
world  that  now  is  as  their  portion,  to  the  ever-during  fdicities  and 
honours  of  wliicli  tixoB  dima  not  their  lustre  nor  eternity  exhausts 
them. 

Srdly.  Be  it  ours,  ye  who  know  the  Lord,  to  appreciate  the  study  that 
occupies  angeHc  minds,  that  enriches  the  souls  of  believers,  that  gives 
delectation  to  the  mind  of  God  Himself,  but  is  the  envy  and  malig* 
nant  hate  of  the  lost.  Grow  ye  in  thi9  grace,  in  this  knowledge  of 
God  and  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  cherish  the  ennobling  desire  after 
tiie  full  dmughts  of  this,  the  water  of  life,  that  awaits  you  in  the 
Paradise  of  God.       *  AuQUia 
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The  MADA.GASCAR  MissiON.-T-On  Friday  evening,  the  9th  October, 
the  Weigh  House  Chapel  was  crowded  with  an  enthusiastic  assembly 
to  welcome  Dr.  Mullend  and  the  Bev.  J.  Pillans,  who  had  been 
deputed  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  Madagascar,  and  had 
jnst  returned  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months.  The  report  they 
have  brought  of  the  success  of  the  mission,  and  the  brightness  of  its 
prospects,  is  highly  gratifying.  They  were  received  with  great 
cordiality  by  the  queen,  the  courts  and  the  upper  classes,  whose 
attachment  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible  was  testified  by  a  parchment 
roll,  emblazoned  in  the  best  style  of  which  the  island  was  capable^ 
containing  a  grateful  address  to  the  Directors  of  the  Society  for  the 
Deputation*  Dr.  Mullens  and  his  colleague  visited  every  part  of  the 
iskmd  where  any  Christian  community  existed,  and  examineol  the 
various  sites  recommended  for  missionary  stations.  Before  the 
missionaries  were  expelled,  they  had  bestowed  on  the  natives  the 
inestimable  boon  of  the  Bible,  and  had  thereby  given  a  local  habita- 
tion to  the  Gospel,  so  that  in  places  which  no  missionary  had 
visited,  the  Deputation  found  Christian  men  and  Christian  Churches 
labouring  to  promote  the  spread  of  Christian  truth.  Dr.  Mtdlens 
recounted  to  the  meeting  the  narrative  of  the  burning  of  the  idols,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  people  came  forward  to  the  teachers, 
saying, — ^"Do  tell  us  what  is  this  new  religion?"  *'What  is  the 
Bible  ? "  "  Who  is  Jesus  Christ  1 "  From  the  notice  of  the  meeting 
we  gather  that  the  number  who  have  forsaken  idolatry  is  reckoned  at 
360,000,  a  sixth  of  whom  are  on  the  rolls  of  church  membership,  but 
the  native  pastors  have  admitted  candidates  too  readily,  and  the 
number  of  real  Christians  might  be  reduced  to  25,000.  Still,  it  is  a 
great  result  for  the  labours  of  a  few  men  to  have,  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  a  centuiy,  extinguished  idolatry  among  so  large  a  body, 
and  brought  them  under  the  direct  influence  of  Christian  sympathies 
and  institutions.  The  entire  population  of  the  island  is  supposed  to 
be  a  little  over  two  millions,  and  the  missionary  work,  so  far  from 
being  completed,  has  only  just  begun,  and  the  Deputation,  we  are 
informed,  have  projected  an  enlarged  fiamework  for  future  operations. 
They  propose  to  strengthen  the  mission  in  the  capital,  to  estaUish  a 
college  and  a  normal  school,  and  to  place  missionary  agents  at 
important  stations  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  apart.  The  Society  have 
now  to  redouble  their  efforts,  not  merely  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
their  operations,  but  to  maintain  the  ground  tt^ey  have  won.  In  a 
few  days  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society,  which  repudiates  all  schis- 
matic missions,  acting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury^  will  be  down  upon  their  mission,  with  all  the  prestige  of 
British  power^  civil  and  ecclesiastical^  and  a  bishop  claiming  authority 
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from  the  Apostles  to  be  the  only  expounder  of  Chiistian  truth,  "will  be 
teaching  the  half-fledged  Christians  to  ignore  the  instructions  of 
those  who  have  given  them  the  Grospel,  and  the  harmony  which  has 
hitherto  marked  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  island,  will  be 
exchanged  for  strife  and  distraction. 


Missionary  Progress  in  India.  —  The  following  fragmentary 
notices  i*^arding  the  progress  of  Missions  in  India,  which  we  extract 
from  a  local  journal,  will  not,  we  are  confident^  be  without  interest  to 
our  readers: — **  Between  1861  and  1871,  the  number  of  Christians 
has  more  than  doubled  in  Bengal,  while  the  communicants  have 
increased  nearly  threefold  In  Central  India,  the  native  Church  has 
multiplied  by  nearly  400  per  cent. ;  in  Oude  by  175  percent, ;  in  the 
North- West  Provinces  it  has  nearly  doubled;  in  the  Punjab  and 
Bombay  it  has  increased  by  64  per  cent ;  in  the  Madras  Pr^idency 
the  increase  is  from  110,078  to  160,955  ;  in  Burmah  from  59,366  to 
62,729,  and  in  Ceylon  about  15,000.  The  total  average  increase  for 
all  India  is  61  per  cent  in  the  last  decade." 

"  The  following  are  the  nusaions  in  connection  with  which  more 
than  a  hundred  baptisms  were  reported  during  the  year  1873  : — 

(rossner's  Evangelical  Mission,  Chota  Nagpore  -  -  -  1,731 
Church  Mission,  South  India,  adult  baptisms  882 ;  increase 

in  communicants         -.-...-  1,091 

American  Baptist  Mission  among  the  Teloogoos         -        -  708 

London  Mission,  South  India  and  Travancore    -        -        •  299 

American  Methodists,  North  India  -        •        .        -        -  235 

Basel  Evangelical  Mission,  South  India  .  -  -  -  228 
American  &iptist  Mission,  Assam     -        -        -        •        -  '    173 

Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  Guzerat  .  -  -  -  154 
American  Marathee  Mission     -        -        •        -        -        -116 

Indian  Home  Mission  to  the  Sonthals       *        -        .        .  108 

Other  Missions  less  than  100  each  .«..--  437 
To  this  may  be  added  the  American  Baptist  Mission  in 

Burmah ^..-  1,044 


Total  amount 6,324" 


It  will  be  gratifying  to  our  denominational  friends  to  perceive  that 
God  has  blessed  the  labours  of  their  American  brethren  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  accessions  to  their  churches,  from  among  the  heathen, 
form  nearly  one*third  of  the  entire  number  of  converts  during  the 
year. 

The  Welsh  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Cherra  Poonjee,  in  the  Cossya 
Hills,  has  received  some  important  additions  during  the  present  year. 
This  was  one  of  the  last  stations  established  by  the  Serampore 
Missionaries,  and  it  was  given  up  when  their  Mission  became  extinct 
in  1837.    The  field  was  soon  after  occupied  by  the  Welsh  Missionary 
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Society,  who  haye  since  cultiyated  it  with  uninterrupted  vigour  and 
considerable  success.  A  few  months  ago  Lord  Northbrook,  in  his 
progress  through  the  hills,  visited  their  establishment  and  inspected 
their  schools,  and  expressed  much  satisfiEustion  at  their  exertions  to 
introduce  the  blessing  of  Christian  civilization,  among  these  wild 
tribea  The  heir-apparent  of  the  chief  of  Cherra  Poonjee,  together 
with  his  wife  and  family,  have  recently  embraced  Christianity.  He 
is  much  respected  by  the  native  community  for  his  sincerity,  sound 
principle,  and  wise  counsela  He  has  consented  to  act  as  treasurer 
of  a  small  fund,  opened  for  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  on  the 
mission  premises,  at  a  cost  of  £400,  of  which  £120  has  been  raised 
^y  the  native  church  with  all  its  poverty.  It  is  intended  to  accom* 
nK>dats400. 


Ai^NEXATiON  OF  THE  Fui  ISLANDS.  —  Information  has  just  been 
Teeeived  that  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson  has  annexed  the  Fiji  Islands  and 
hoisted  the  British  flag.  This  is  the  auspicious  consummation  of 
desires  and  expectations  which  have  been  cherished  ever  since  our 
<X)untrymen  formed  settlements  on  the  islands,  some  twenty  years 
ago.  The  first  formal  proposal  for  the  cession  of  them  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  1859,  but  it  was  rejected  by  Lord  John  BusselL 
The  annexationists  persevered  in  the  pursuit  of  their  object,  and 
Colonel  Smyth  was  sent  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  this  course. 
He  reported  against  it,  and  in  1862  the  sovereignty  was  again  declined. 
In  1871  the  offer  was  renewed  with  greater  importunity,  but  failed  to 
gain  acceptanca  The  policy  which  the  Whigs  have  thrice  repudiated 
has,  however,  now  been  carried  out  by  the  Tories,  who  have  always 
been  more  favourable  to  the  extension  of  British  colonization — for 
the  development  of  which  Divine  Providence  evidently  gives  us  an 
addition  of  a  million  to  our  population  every  three  years — ^than  their 
political  rivals,  whose  policy  is  rather  one  of  contraction.  While 
these  successive  requests  for  annexation  were  made  and  refused,  the 
state  of  the  islands  was  becoming  more  and  more  deplorable.  The 
iirst  thing  the  English  settlers  did  was  to  establish  a  constitution, 
nominally  under  a  native  chief,  but  who  was  a  mere  puppet  in  their 
hands.  There  was  a  king,  a  prime  minister,  a  parliament,  an  army« 
and  the  framework  of  a  free  government;  but  the  troops  exercised  an 
intolerable  oppression  on  the  wretched  natives,  and  the  power  of  the 
government,  which  was  said  by  one  of  its  own  members  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  "set  of  the  most  unmitigated  ruffians  in  the  world,"  was 
employed  in  kidnapping  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  islands, 
and  reducing  them  to  slavery.  The  scanty  resources  of  the  island, 
<;ollected  by  violence,  were  squandered  in  the  most  profligate  manner. 
The  sum  of  £124,000  was  spent  in  two  years,  and  a  debt  of  £87,000 
<M)ntracted  at  Sydney.  Last  year  the  Grovemment  was  constrained 
by  public  opinion  to  send  out  Commissioners  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  state  of  the  islands,  and  they  found  them  a  scene  of  indescrib- 
able confusion,  and  they  were  met  by  a  unanimous  desire  that  the 
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Crown  would  assume  the  aovereigntjr  of  the  islands  and  establish  » 
vigorous  and  honest  governments 

The  aocomplishment  of  this  object,  which  is  now  announced^  can* 
not  fail  to  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  cause  of  humanitj,  by  the^ 
introduction  of  peace  and  order  where  war  and  destruction  now  le^ 
supreme.  Nor  will  it  be  less  beneficial  to  the  faiterests  of  British 
commerce,  which  is  rapidly  expanding  in  the  Southern  hemisphere^ 
where  the  richest  possessions  belong  to  the  British  GrowiL  Yet; 
while  France  has  just  founded  a  new  colony  in  New  Caledonia,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  belong  virtually  to  America,  through  that  vaei 
expanse  of  ocean,  for  7,000  miles  fiom  the  coast  of  New  South  Walea 
to  the  western  coast  of  America,  there  is  no  British  settlement,  no* 
coaling  station,  no  harbour  of  refuge,  and  no  place  for  refitting.  Of 
all  the  groups  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  Fiji  is  marked  out  by 
nature  as  the  best  adapted  for  a  naval  station.  The  islands,  moreover, 
present  the  most  attractive  sphere  for  European  cdonixation — "  the 
soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  delicious,  and  the  harbours  are  excellent 
Here  are  all  the  elements  of  a  new  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  The 
philanthropist  will  rejoice  in  the  establishment  of  our  authority  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  quashing  the  abominable  slave  tmde^ 
which  has  been  growing  up,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  national  charact^. 
To  the  Christian,  the  annexation  will  afford  no  little  ddight,  as  it  ia 
certain  to  impart  greater  security  and  to  afford  increasing  facilities  Uy 
those  evangelizing  labours  in  which  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
has  long  been  zealously  engaged,  but  which  have  been  lamentably 
hampered  by  the  distractions  which  the  lawlessness  of  the  whites 
has  introduced.  But  they  may  be  certain  that  one  of  the  eady 
movements  of  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society  will  be  to  establish 
a  bishopric,  and  they  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  same  inte^ 
ruption  of  their  work  which  the  American  missionaries  have  experi- 
enced in  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  which  the  London  Missionaxy 
Society  has  now  in  prospect  in  Madagascar. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  BixuifiJSM  and  Bitual. — ^During  the  last 
month,  the  appearance  of  an  article  on  BituaUsm  and  Bitual,  by  Me. 
Gladstone,  in  the  CorUerwporary  Bevietw,  has  created  no  small  sensation 
through  the  country.  The  interest  it  excited  was  manifested  by  the 
call  for  half-a-dozen  editions  in  a  few  days.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of 
surprise.  There  can  be  littie  doubt  that  Bitualism  is  destined  to  be 
the  great  subject  of  discussion  during  the  next  Session,  and  we  may 
expect  to  see  the  country  profoundly  agitated  by  eacer  and  acrimonioiis 
conflicts  over  the  ecclesiastical  questions  connected  with  it.  On  such 
questions  Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  of  the  governing  minds  of  the  present 
period,  and  his  opinion  is  of  more  than  individual  value.  Its  im- 
portance  is,  moreover,  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  supposed 
to  entertain  views  not  unfavourable  to  the  Bitualism,  a^^ainst  which 
the  Public  Worship  Bill  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wa» 
directed  during  the  last  Session  ;  in  other  words,  that  his  Protestant- 
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ism  was  not  to  be  depended  oQ|  and  that  there  was  in  his  mind  a 
latent  leanins  to  the  doctrines  of  Popery.  These  unpleasant  mis* 
givings  regarding  a  statesman  who  is  jnstiy  considered  the  ornament 
of  the  age,  have  been  completely  dispelled  b^  this  article,  in  which 
he  says : — **  At  no  time  since  the  bloody  leign  of  Mary  has  such  a 
scheme — ^that  of  Bomazuzing  the  Chnrch  and  people  of  England-^ 
been  possible.  But  if  it  had  been  possible  in  the  seventeenth  or 
dghteenth  century,  it  would  still  have  been  impossible  in  the  nine- 
teenth, when  Bome  has  substituted  for  the  proud  boast  of  smnper 
4adem,  a  policy  of  violence  and  change  in  faith ;  when  she  has 
refurbished  ana  paraded  anew  every  ms^  tool  she  was  fondly  thought 
to  have  disused;  when  no  one  can  become  her  convert  without 
renouncing  his  moral  and  mental  freedom,  and  placing  his  civil 
loyalty  and  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another;  and  when  she  has  equally 
repudiated  modem  thought  and  ancient  history.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  to  feel  alarm  as  to  the  final  issue  of  her  crusades  in  England, 
and  this  although  I  do  not  undervalue  her  great  powers  of  misSiiel*^ 
This  imcompromising  denunciation  of  Bome,  and  this  cordial  avowal 
of  Protestantism,  has  kindled  the  wrath  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  who- 
are  ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces — ^while  his  successor  at  the  Treasury, 
known  to  be  an  inveterate  foe  to  the  priestcraft  and  spiritual  despotism 
of  the  Vatican,  has  become  the  Celtic  idol  of  the  day. 

Bitual,  Mr.  Gladstone  defines  to  be,  the  clothing  which,  in  some 
form  and  some  degree,  men  naturally  and  inevitably  give  to  th& 
performance  of  the  public  duties  of  religion;  but  the  ritualism  which 
is  now  reprobated  and  against  which  the  Aichbishc^'s  Act  was 
pointed,  is  that  which  is  based  upon  ''  a  design  to  alter,  at  least,  the* 
ceremonial  of  religion  established  in,  and  by  this  nation,  for  the 
purpose  of  assimilating  it  to  the  Boman  or  Popish  ceremonial,  and 
further  to  introduce  the  Boman  or  Papal  religion  into  this  country 
under  the  insidious  form  and  silent  but  steady  suasion  of  its  cere- 
monial." This  may  be  considered  the  symbolic  form  of  ritual  which 
Mir.  Gladstone  repudiates,  while  he  is  highly  partial  to  it  in  what 
may  be  considered  its  {esthetic  character,  which  is  only  another 
expression  for  the  beautiful  and  dignified  in  divine  servica  Mr. 
Gladstone  states  that,  ''  in  the  business  of  combining  beauty  with 
utility,  we,  as  a  people,  are  singularly  uninstructed,  unaccomplished, 
maladroit,  and  unhandy.''  If  instances  must  be  cited,  they  are  not 
far  to  seek ;  there  is  the  unrivalled  ugliness  of  our  towns  in  general. 
There  is  the  utter  want  of  taste  and  elegance  in  our  buildings.  Then 
there  is  **  the  dress  of  Englishwomen,  which,  apart  from  rank,  or  special 
gift  or  circumstance,  is  repoi'ted  to  be  the  worst  in  the  European 
world.  Who  shall  now  compete  with  the  Englishwoman  for  the 
house  of  hair  built  on  her  head,  or  for  the  measureless  extension  of 
her  draggling  train  ?"  He  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  operation  of  the 
same  principle,  the  absence  of  any  perception  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  harmonious,  in  the  subject-matter  of  religion.  "Nakedness 
enough  there  was  fifty  or  forty  years  ago  of  divine  service,  and  ot 
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religions  edifices  among  the  Presbjrterians  of  Scotland  and  the  Non* 
conformists  of  England.    But,  among  these,  the  outward  fault  was  to 
a  great  extent  redeemed  by  the  cardinal  virtues  of  earnestness  and 
fervour.    The  prayer  of  the  minister  was  at  least  listened  to  with  a 
pious  attention,  and  the  noblest  of  all  the  sounds  that  can  reach  the 
human  ear,  was  usually  heard  in  the  massive  swell,  and  solemn  fall* 
of  the  united  voices  of  the  congregations.     But  within  the  ordinary 
parish  church  of  town  or  country  there  were  no  such  redeeming 
features  in  the  action  of  the  living,  though  the  inanimate  treasure  of 
the  Prayer-book  yet  remained.    Taking  together  the  expulsion  of  the 
poor  and  labouring  classes  (especially  from  the  town  churches)  the 
baldness  of  the  service,  the  elaborate  horrors  of  the  so-called  music, 
and  above  all,  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  the  lounging  or  sleep- 
ing congregations,  our  services  were  probably  without  a  parallel  in 
the  world  for  their  debasement,  and  would  have  shocked  a  Brahmin 
or  a  Buddhist.    .    .     .     From  this  period  in  which  the  worship  of 
God  had  confessedly  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  degeneracy*  we 
have  now  been  emerging.      In  this  state  of  things  reform  was 
necessary.    Happily  it  came,  and  it  surmounted  the  breakers  and 
floods  of  prejudice."    We  have  only  room  for  one  more  quotation. 
''The  present  movement  in  favour  of  ritual   is   not  confined   to 
Ritualists,  nor  even  to  Churchmen.     It  has  been,  when  all  things  are 
considered,  quite  as  remarkable  among  Nonconformists  and  Presby- 
terians ;  not  because  they  have  as  much  of  it,  but  because  they 
formerly  had  none*  and  because  their  system  appeared  to  have  been 
devised  and  adjusted  in  order  to  prevent  its  introduction.     .    .    . 
Crosses  on  the  outside  of  chapels,  organs  within  them,  rich-painted 
architecture,  that  flagrant  piece  of  symbolism,  the  steeple,  windows 
filled  with  subjects  in  stained-glass,  elaborate  chanting,  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  which  is  no  more  than  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  that 
is  to  introduce  fixed  forms,  and  the  partial  movements  in  favour  of 
such  forms  already  developed*  are  among  the  signs  which*  taken 
together,  form  a  group  of  phenomena  evidently  referable  to  some 
cause  far  more  deep  and  wide-working  than  mere  servile  imitation, 
or  the  fashion  of  the  day.    In  the  case  of  the  organ,  be  it  recollected, 
that  many  who  now  form  part  of  the  crime  de  la  crime  of  Protestant- 
ism, have  now  b^un  to  use  that  which  the  Pope  does  not  hear  in 
his  own  chapel  or  his  sublime  Basilica,  and  which  the  entire  Eastern 
Church  has  ever  shrunk  from  employing  in  its  services." 
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Tkb  Sopebhctmak  Obigik  of  thb  Bible.  Inferred*  from  itself.  The 
Congregational  Union  Lecture  for  1873.  Bj  Hekbt  Roqbbs.  Second 
Edition.     London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.     1874. 

Thebb  Is  no  aigament  of  more  panunount  importance,  in  the  contest  with 
scepticism,  than  that  which  Mr.  Bogeis  has  so  admirably  developed  in  his  Congre- 
gational Lecture  for  1873.  We  have  before  us,  in  the  Bible  and  in  its  relation  to 
the  world,  phenomena  which  are,  to  saj  ^e  least,  as  striking  and  significant  as 
anj  which  ciw  be  seen  in  the  realm  of  the  material  universe ;  and  if  the 
'devotees  of  science  insist  on  a  full  recognition  of  these  latter,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  views  which  are  manifestly  out  of  harmony  with  them,  we  have  an 
equal  right  to  demand  a  fall  and  candid  consideration  of  the  contents  of 
Scripture,  of  the  account  which  thev  give  of  their  origin,  and  of  the  harmony  of 
Uie  ends  which  they  propose,  with  the  deepest  and  most  essential  needs  of  human 
me.  The  Bible,  alike  by  its  nature^  its  aims  and  its  influence  on  the  world 
occupies  a  place  which  is  absolutely  unique.  It  stands  entirely  alone,  distinguished 
in  all  its  main  features  from  every  product  of  human  literature,  and  exercising  a 
power  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  men  and  of  nations  which  no  human 
author  so  much  as  conceived  in  thought.  To  ignore  so  powerful,  so  compreben- 
uve,  so  abiding  an  influence  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  men  as  this  is 
simply  impossible,  and  can  onl^  be  attempted  by  those  whose  temper  of  mind 
in  relation  to  the  Bible  is  as  unscientiflc  and  unreasonable  as  it  is  dishonest  and 
unchristian.  And  we  are,  therefore,  heartily  glad  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  anew 
directed  att«ntion  to  the  Bible  itself^  as  its  own  best  witness ;  pointing  out  its 
various  peculiarities  of  thought  and]  style,  and  endeavouring  to  account  on 
principles  which  all  must  accept  for  its  origin.  His  fundamental  position  is  that 
the  Bible  is  not  such  a  book  as  man  would  have  made  it  if  he  could ;  or  could 
have  made  if  ho  would.  He  fir$t  dwells  on  characteristics  of  Scripture  which 
seem  at  variance  with  certain  principles  and  tendencies  of  human  nature,  e.g.,  the 
uncompromising  monotheism  of  the  Bible,  notwithstanding  the  proneness  of  the 
Jews  as  of  all  other  people  to  idolatry ;  the  subordination  of  ever3rthing  to  the 
idea  of  Qod,  the  supremacy  of  the  theoloffical  over  the  merely  ethical,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  character  of  Ghiist  H^  also  shows  that  the  antecedents  and 
surroundings  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  would  have  led  us  to  expect 
a  book  in  every  way  different,  and  that  on  no  known  principles,  apart  from  the 
supernatural  can  we  explain  the  features  presented.  Coincidences  between  state- 
ments of  Scripture  and  facts  of  history  are  next  pointed  out ;  and  the  unity  of 
Scripture  is  proved  inja  masterly  manner — an  unity  which  exists,  notwithstanaing 
the  diversity  of  its  outward  forms,  the  historical,  the  didactic,  the  lyrical,  the 
epistolary,  notwithstanding^  also  the  different  ages  in  which  its  separate  parts 
were  composed,  and  the  different  grades  of  life  and  culture  to  which  the  writers 
belonged.  The  peculiarities  of  Scripture  style  form  the  subject  of  two  lectures  ; 
objections  which  have  been  ursed  in  relation  to  this  topic  are  answered,  the 
exceptional  position  which  the  J3ible  occupies  in  the  world  is  reviewed,  and  the 
volume  closes  with  an  enumeration  of  certain  analogies  between  the  Bible  and 
the  constitution  and  course  of  nature  suggested  by,  e,g,,  its  gradual  development, 
its  running  parallel  with  the  great  epochs  of  the  world's  history,  its  harmony 
with  the  method  by  which  Qod  usually  operates  on  human  destinies — his  equip, 
ment  for  their  task  of  men  of  transcendent  genius.  Again,  the  Bible,  lite 
nature,  exacts  profound  study,  investigation  and  reflection.  It  is  also,  like  nature, 
unsystematic  in  form,  while  in  both  cases  that  which  is  esBential  and  of  primary 
moment  is,  so  to  speak,  open  to  all,  and  of  easy  acquisition.  The  appendices 
deal  m  a  succinct  forcible  manner  with  such  questions  as  miracles,  prophecy,  the 
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Scripture  acconnt  of  creation,  and  other  features  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  while 
^e  subject  of  the  volume  admits  of  almost  indefinite  expansion,  we  believe 
that  Pr^essor  Rogers  has  touched  upon  everything  of  importance  connected  with 
it,  and  proved  the  superhuman  on^  of  Scripture  by  a  chain  of  logical  aiea- 
znentation  which  is  simply  irrefragable.  The  tone  of  so-called  scientific  men  nss 
of  late  become  more  scornful  towards  Scripture,  even  when  they  are  compelled 
to  admit,  as  P^fessor  Tyndall  did  in  his  address  at  Belfast,  the  relidous  element 
in  man's  nature.  After  reading  the  work  before  us,  we  are  more  than  etver  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  meeting  oar  religions  needs  apart  from  the  method 
^  Scrinture,  and  the  eqiial  impossibiliiy  of  overthrowing  even  on  ^'scientific'* 
mnciples  the  supernatural  foundation  on  which  Scripture  rests.  By  all  means 
this  book  should  be  widely  circulated  and  read.  It  is  in  every  sense  worthy  of 
the  author  of  "  The  Eclipse  of  PaiUi,*'  and  will  compare  favourably  with  any  and 
eveiy  similar  work  which  our  age  has  produced. 

CbiticaL  and  Exxgstical  C0KMSNTA.&X  ON  THB  Nsw  Testameitt.  By 
Heutbich  a.  W.  Meyee,  Th.  D.  Edited  by  W.  P.  Dickbon,  D J).,  and 
F.  Oeohbie,  D.D.  (1)  The  Gospel  of  John,  Vol.  I. ;  (2)  The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  Vol.  II.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.     1 874. 

Wx  believe  that  all  students  of  Meyer  will  sympathise  with  Dr.  Dickson,  when  he 
-declares  that  his  interest  in  the  trandation  deepens  as  the  work  advances,  and  they 
will  be  proportionately  glad  that  in  order  to  expedite  its  progress,  he  has  asso- 
ciated Professor  Grombie  with  himself  in  the  editorship.  For  our  own  part,  we 
have  anxiously  awaited  this  second  instalment,  in  consequence  of  our  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  first.  Taken  all  in  all,  Meyer  is  the  ablest  of  our  modem  exegetes. 
Not  more  certainly  has  Winer  established  his  reputation  as  ike  first  of  New  Tes- 
tament grammarians  than  Meyer  has  made  ^ood  a  corresponding  claim  to  the  first 
place  amons  commentators.  Our  pleasure  in  his  grfsat  work  does  not  arise  from 
our  being  able  to  endorse  his  theological  beliefs,  for  with  these,  as  we  have  before 
lemarkea,  we  frequently  disagree.  But  he  has  such  a  dear  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  science  of  language,  and  makes  such  an  honest  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  that  it  iis  always  refreshing  and  invigorat- 
ing to  be  brought  into  contact  with  him.  Of  Meyer's  independence  as  sn 
interpreter  no  one  (except  the  extreme  Bationalists)  can  entertain  Uie  slightest 
doubt ;  but  at  the  same  tmie  that  independence  is  exercised  judiciously  and  with 
a  fitting  sense  of  the  issues  involved.  His  testimony  to  the  apostolic  authorship 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  (which  he  places  about  A.n.  80)  ought  to  cany  weight  witb 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  controversy  which  has-  for  so  long  raged  on  the  sub- 
ject. Even  from  the  position  of  Keim,  who  assigns  the  gospel  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  we  are,  as  he  shows,  irresistibly  driven.  Neither  at  that 
date  nor  at  any  other  could  a  non- Johannine  work — one,  moreover,  so  great  and 
so  divergent  from  the  older  gospels — ^have  passed  into  circulation  under  the  name 
of  the  Apostle.  We  commend  this  brief  but  masterly  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject to  all  who  have  been  perplexed  in  regard  to  it.  Of  the  critical  part  of  the 
work  on  John  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  It  is  keenly  incisive,  piercing 
to  the  depths  of  the  questions  at  issue,  and  throwing  upon  them  rare  flashes  (u 
light ;  see,  c.^..  the  remarks  on  the  Xoyos,  especially  in  relation  to  Our  Lord's 
Deity,  as  also  the  remarks  on  *^  The  Lamb  of  G-od,"  and  on  chap.  vL,  which  hss 
played  so  prominent  a  part  in  our  struggle  with  sacramentarianism.  (We  cannot, 
by  the  way,  accept  Meyer's  interpretation  of  /ohn  iii.  5 ;  even  with  the  restric- 
tion implied  in  ;his  third  observation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  "  enception  **  of  his 
fourth.)  Of  the  volume  on  the  Bomans  we  need  merely  say,  that  it  shows  a  won- 
derful appreciation  of  the  profoundest  and  most  suggestive  of  all  the  apostolic 
writings,  and  will  prove  itself — by  whomsoever  it  is  carefully  used — helpful  in  the 
highest  degree  to  its  complete  comprehension.  Mever  is  one  of  the  men  whose 
works  are  the  best  vindication  of  tne  science  of  Biolical  criticism,  and  whom  an 
intelligent  student  is  not  likely  to  consult  at  any  time  in  vain* 
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Tab  MmisT&Y  and  Character  of  Bobsrt  JHbkrt  Hare.  Bj  Johjt 
MiDDLETox  Hare.  London :  Wesleyan  Conference  Office,  2,  Castle- 
Btreet,  City-road, 

These  brothers  "  Hare*'  are  not  of  the  Hurstm^mceux  ilk,  bat  they  neverthe- 
lees  are  worthy  to  rank  with  the  most  diBtingnished  of  their  fellow-cliristianB  and 
feUow-ooontrymen.  The  one  as  a  laborious,  faithful,  useful  miniiter  of  Ohiist't 
truth  in  the  Wesleyan  connexion;  and  the  other  as  an  equally  iaithftil  and 
laborious  member  of  the  community  of  letters.  Few  men  hare  written  so  much, 
and  fewer  still  so  well  as  the  author  of  this  biogiuphT ;  yery  few  have  lived  so 
devoutly,  and,  therefore,  so  usefully  as  its  subject.  JBequeaUied  to  the  care  of 
the  church  by  the  early  decease  of  ueir  father,  who  was  an  eminent  member  of 
the  Wesleyan  body  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a  gracious 
Providence  gave  sanction  to  the  care  and  counsel  of  a  aevout  mother ;  and  a  family 
reared  upon  a  rich  inheritance  of  prayer  and  holy  guidance,  has  resulted  in 
corresponding  fruits.  The  memoir  of  Bobert  Henry  Hare  is  no  ordinary 
biography ;  it  not  only  delineates  the  history  of  one,  faithful  and  untiring  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry — spiritually  eminent  in  the  exhibition  of  Christian 
character,  and  exceeding  lovely  in  all  human  relations  ;  but  it  is  also  rich  in 
recollections  of  ministers  and  members  of  the  Wesleyan  connection,  and  is  a 
yaluable  contribution  to  the  annals  of  English  religious  life.  No  Christian  can 
read  this  beautiful  volume  without  profit;  no  minister's  library  should  be  with* 
•out  it. 


The  Trades  and  Industrial  Cccupatxons  of  the  Bible.    By  W.  G. 
Lewis.    London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  design  of  this  volume  is  excellent.    Whatever  tends  to  throw  light  upon  the 

■manners  and  customs  referred  to  in  Holy  Scripture — especially  upon  such  as  are 

peculiarly  Oriental  or  have  become  obsolete — does  in  the  same  measure  render  the 

JBible  a  living  power  both  as  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  educator.    Not  only  are 

-we  furnished  with  various  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  Scripture,  but  we  are 

Assisted  towards  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  truths  enshrmed  in  its  frame* 

work,  and  enabled  to  appropriate  to  oar  own  use  lessons  which  would  otherwise 

be  hidden  from  us.    Li  this  respect  the  nineteenth  oentury  has  been  honoured 

far  more  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  it  is  almost  impoesiUe  to  over-estimate 

the  illustrative  value  of  the  researches  of  Eastern  travellers  and  archseologists. 

The  Bible  has  become  in  many  of  its  parts  almost  a  new  book.    The  results  of 

some  of  the  most  valuable  investigations  are  contained  in  treatises  to  which  the 

majority  of  readers  have  no  access,  and  hence  the  demand.for  such  works  as  this. 

ISi,  Lewis's  book  occupies  a  place  distinctively  its  own — at  least  the  writer  of 

this  notice  is  not  acquainted  with  any  other  that  occupies  precisely  the  same 

ground ;  and  for  the  information  it  gives  us  in  brief  compass  and  in  duly  arranged 

order,  we  should  have  to  consult  a  considerable  number  of  books  of  travel,  <ue- 

tionaries  of  antiquities,  and  other  similar  works.  The  idea  of  givins  a  concise  and 

-consecutive  view  of  the  trades  and  occupations  of  the  Bible  is  a  decidedly  good  one, 

and  is  also  well  executed.    Comparatively  few  of  us  have  a  definite  concention  of 

them,  and  know  not  how  much  we  lose  in  consequence.    Among  the  traaes  and 

occupations  here  described  are  the  shepherd,  the  grower  of  fruit,  the  tentmaker, 

the  Duilder,  the  dyer,  the  fisherman,  the  warrior,  the  physician,  the  jeweller,  &c. 

In  all  there  are  thirty-two.    And  with  respect  to  every*  one  of  them  Mr.  Lewis 

has  evidently  gathered  information  from  every  available  source  and  sifted  it  vdth 

great  care.    Extensive  reading,  sound  judgment,  clearness  of  aiian^ement  as  of 

style  in  general  are  conspicuous  features  of  the  work,  and  give  to  it  yery  great 

worth.  For  educational  purposes,  e.g,^  in  Bible  classes,  &c.,  it  will  render  admirable 

service,  and  it  will  doubtless  haye  considerable  interest  for  youthful  students  of 

Scripture.    On  these  grounds,  therefore,  we  heartily  wish  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Although  the  author  of  the  book  is  the  editor  of  this  Magazine^  he  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  contents  of  this  notice. 
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NEW  CHAPELS  OPENED. 

Bridlington,  September  22. 

Earl's  Barton,  iNorthamptonBhire,  September  8. 

Yambxook,  Wilts,  September  16. 

EEOOGNinON  SBRVIOES. 

Addlestone,  Bev.  J.  Jackson,  September  24. 

Birkenbead,  J.  P.  Williams,  September  20. 

Bristol,  Eing  Street,  Bev.  G.  D.  Evans,  September  10. 

Devonport  Street,  London,  E.,  Bev.  G.  S.  Cook,  August  12. 

Eye,  Bey.  W.  Uainee,  September  4. 

Efengoed,  Glamor^nshire,  Bev.  A.  L.  Jenkins,  August  18* 

Holywell,  Bev.  E.  Evans,  August  23. 

Eeynsham,  Bev.  W.  Owen,  August  31. 

Leitb,  W.  H.  Wright,  August  20. 

Bamsgate,  J.  D.  Bodway,  September  29. 

Wellington,  Salop,  J.  Joneii,  September  29. 

Weston-super-Mare,  Bev.  J.  B.  Bussell,  August  27. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Acomb,  Bey.  W.  J.  ( Chippenham),  West  Bromwich. 

Barker,  Bey.  G.  (Measham).  Beeston. 

Bax,  Biey.  A.  (Faversham),  Battersea  Park. 

Berry,  Bey.  C.  (Met.  Tab.  Coll.),  Fiyehead,  Somersetshire. 

Bowden,  A.  (Bacup),  Ashton. 

Davidson,  Bev.  A.  (Bardwell,  Suffolk),  Chipping  Sodbury. 

Douglas,  Bev.  J.,  Begent's  Park  Coll.),  Waterford. 

Dunn,  Bey.  H.  (Milnsbridge),  Preston. 

Field,  Bev.  J.  (Newton  Abb<>t^,  Sevenoaks. 

Inglis,  Bev.  W.  J.  (Soham),  Victoria  Park,  London. 

Mills,  Bev.  W.  (Bristol  Coll.),  BUsworth. 

Murch,  Bev.  S.  (Torquay),  Bath. 

Neale,  Bev.  E.  S.  (Sunderland),  Exeter. 

Bollason,  Bev.  A. jfScarborough),  Saffirqii  Waldon. 

Thomas,  Bev.  J.  (Pontypool  Coll.),  Penelawdd. 

Yaughan,  Bev.  E.  (Met.  Tab.  Coll),  Battersea. 

BESIGNATIONS. 

Evans,  Bev.  B.,  Burnley. 

Gillson,  Bev.  W.  A.,  Saffron  Walden. 

Stevenson,  Bev.  T.  B.,  Barnstaple,  to  accept  call  of  Church  at  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

White,  Bev.  F.  H.,  Chelsea. 

We  are  authorised  to  state  that  the  Bev.  T.  W.  Handford  has  ceased  to  be 
the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  and  baa  xetired  from  the 
ministry. 

DEATHS. 

Lawrence,  Bev.  J.,  of  Mon^hyr,  India,  at  Loughton,  Essex,  Sept  7,  aged  66. 

Manning,  E.,  late  of  Gamlingay,  at  Bedford,  August  26. 

Bobinson,  Bey.  W.  (late  of  Cambridge),  at  the  residence  cf  his  son,  Wlota,  C^ss 

County,  Iowa,  U.S.A,  September  25,  ag^  70. 
Vince,  Bev.  C,  Birmingham,  October  22,  aged  51. 


November,  1874. 


THE    MISSIONARY    HERALD. 


Our  Mission  in   Norway. 

By  Bey.  C.  Bailhaohb.    Second  Paper. 
{Continued from  page  637.) 

T3EFORE  leaving  London,  I  had  written  to  our  missionary  at  Bergen,  the 
-^^  He  V.  G.  Hubert,  to  meet  me  at  Christianssand,  one  0 f  the  southernmost 
ports  of  Norway,  intending  to  start  from  thence  on  my  visit  to  the  station 
on  the  east  and  west  coasts.  I  had,  moreover,  telegraphed  to  state  the  pro- 
bable time  of  my  arrival.  It  was,  therefore,  without  any  misgiving,  that  I 
left  at  midnight,  ou  the  1 7th  of  July,  and  took  steamer  for  my  intended 
destination.  We  stopped  at  several  small  seaports  on  the  way,  and  on 
arriving  at  KragerOj  my  companion  called  my  attention  to  a  gentleman  on 
the  pier  who  was  making  signs  of  recognition  to  him,  and  who  proved  to 
be  Mr.  Hiibert  himself.  There  was  but  just  time  enough  for  two  or  three 
hurried  words  of  explanation.  Mr.  Hiibert  had  received  neither  letter  nor 
telegram,  and  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  Christiania,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
me  there.  He  had,  however,  paused  for  a  day  or  two  at  Kragero,  and  he 
had  sauntered  down  to  the  pier  to  see  the  steamer  come  in,  intending  after- 
wards to  pursue  his  own  course.  But  for  this  providence,  we  should  not 
have  met  at  all,  or  at  least  for  many  days,  and  my  object  would  probably 
have  been  defeated.  Eetaining  my  boat  ticket  for  future  use,  I  got  on 
«hore  at  Kragero,  and  made  that  station  the  next  subject  for  my  inquiries. 

Kragero  is  a  pleasant  town  and  seaport  about  midway  between  Christiania 
«nd  Christianssand.  It  contains  an  active,  and,  on  the  whole,  well-to-do 
population  of  4,500  persons.  Besides  the  shipbuilding  and  the  timber 
trades,  which  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  there  are  large  nickel  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  furnish  occupation  for  many  hands.  In  addition, 
of  course,  there  is,  as  all  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  the  fishing  trade. 
Mr.  Hiibert  was  bom,  and  spent  his  youth  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  it 
afterwards  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  hopeful  scenes  of  his  Evangelistic 
labours.  Of  late,  however,  there  has  not  been  much  progress  in  the  work, 
owing  chiefly  to  his  absence.    There  are  several  Baptist  families  here,  and 
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these  I  visited  in  their  homes.    I  found  the  piety  of  these  hrethren  to  be 
of  a  very  simple  type,  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  impression  I  have  of  all  the 
friends  it  was  my  privilege  to  see  and  converse  with  during  my  tour.    One 
of  the  members  of  the  church  here  allows  the  use  of  a  large  room  in  his^ 
house  for  the  purpose  of  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  in  this,  although 
the  notice  was  so  short,  I  met  all  the  friends  in  the  evening,  and  a  very 
pleasant  hour  or  two  was  spent  by  my  companion  and  myself  in  speaking 
such  words  of  encouragement  and  advice  as  the  occasion  suggested.    Of 
course,  it  wiU  be  all  along  understood  that,  in  these  engagements,  Mr.  Hubert 
^ted  as  interpreter.    Here  I  found  the  first  evidence  of  a  fact  which  I  had 
suspected — namely,  that  our  good  friends  are  inclined  somewhat  to  be  con- 
tent with  simply  meeting  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  edification,  without 
putting  forth  much  effort  in  making  known  the  Gospel.  I  found  it  necessary,, 
therefore,  to  point  out  to  them,  as,  indeed,  to  others,  that  our  Missionary 
Society  does  not  exist  merely,  nor  at  all,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  a  few 
Baptists,  here  and  there,  to  maintain  their  existence  simply  as  separatUti, 
however  honourable  the  grounds  of  their  determination  may  be.     The  great 
business  of  the  Society  is  to  spread  the  Qospel  in  every  place  where  its  opera- 
tions are  carried  on.  This  view  of  the  matter  seemed  to  cause  our  friends  some 
surprise,  but  they,  nevertheless,  accepted  it  with  readiness,  and  beg^an  imme- 
diately to  talk  about  *'  ways  and  means  "  for  carrying  out  the  plans  proposed. 
I  found  that  one  means  used  is  the  distribution  of  tracts  published  by  the 
Baptist  Tract  Society,  which,  every  now  and  then,  makes  liberal  grants  to* 
our  agents  in  Norway.     I  am  assured  that  the  tracts  so  used  are  very  well 
translated,  and  though  chiefly  in  Danish,  they  are  well  within   the  reach 
of  most  Norwegians,  especially  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Hubert  has  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Kragero  once  in  every  eight 
or  nine  months,  and  it  was  very  pleasing  to  notice  the  love  and  coDfidence 
with  which  he  was  received.  Bergen,  however,  is  very  far  off,  too  far, 
indeed,  for  more  frequent  visits  than  those  made  by  himself,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  our  agent  in  Christiania  had  the  means  of  supplementing 
them  by  going  to  Kragero  once  in  three  or  four  months.  Such  visits 
would  not  only  be  useful  in  stimulating  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  brethren  ^ 
bnt  would  also  afford  good  opportunities  for  open-air  preaching  during  the 
summer  months. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Plymouth  Brethrenism  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  this  neighbourhood.  The  spiritual  vitality  which  survives  the  sur* 
rounding  deadness  assumes  various  forms,  and  some  of  them  go  to  the 
extreme  comer  to  reaction.  As  si^ns  of  life  we  are  thankful  for  them,  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  exdusiveness  and  unbrotherliness  should  charao- 
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terise  them  in  any  degree.  There^  however,  as  here,  Plymouth  Brethrenism 
manifests  its  tendency  to  disintegration ;  and  I  saw,  with  some  curiosity, 
one  man  who,  not  agreeing  quite  with  any  section  of  his  friends,  had 
resolred  on  being  sufficient  for  himself,  being  his  own  teacher,  and  finding 
in  himself  his  own  fellowship. 

On  Saturday,  the  18th  July,  we  left  Kragero,  by  steamer,  for  SkibiT,  some 
50  miles  nearer  Christiania.  Skien  is  a  very  busy  and  prosperous  port,  in 
which  the  timber  trade  is  carried  on  with  much  vigour.  Its  population  is 
5,000,  and  signs  of  comfort  in  the  dwellings  of  the  people  abound  on  every 
hand.  The  country  beyond  it  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Norway ; 
hence  the  town  has  a  large  agricultural  market.  As  a  centre  for  evangelistic 
operations,  this  is  one  of  the  best  we  have.  One  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  town,  the  largest  brewer  in  the  country,  is  a  Baptist,  having  come  out 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  some  years  ago.  He  has  built  a  chapel,  and  we 
might  have  had  it  for  use  but  that  that  the  friends  uniting  together  there 
are  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  type,  and  we  could  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  their  own  services.  Let  it,  however,  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  this  gen- 
tleman, that  he  allows  one  of  his  own  workpeople  to  occupy  a  house  free  of 
rent,  on  condition  that  a  larg^  room  in  it  should  be  used  by  our  friends  for 
their  services  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  mission.  On  Sunday  morning  (the 
19th  July)  we  held  a  very  interesting  service  in  this  place.  The  occupier  of 
the  house  is  a  member  of  the  little  church,  and  a  devout  and  earnest  man. 
On  all  sides  testimony  was  willingly  rendered  to  his  zeal  in  the  work  of  the 
mission,  as  far  as  his  opportunities  go.  Another  brother  was  highly  spoken 
of,  and  as  he  has  some  knowledge  of  English,  I  could  converse  with  him 
somewhat  fully ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  him  readily  agree  with  the  views  I 
had  expressed  concerning  the  duty  of  spreading  the  Gospel  as  far  as  possible, 
and  of  being  cautious  lest  a  spirit  of  mere  separatenesa  should  be  allowed  to 
strengthen.  In  the  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  we  met  for  the  evening 
service.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  in  the  morning.  At  the  close,  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  observed.  I  felt  that  the  whole  day  had  been  a  happy 
one ;  I  hoped  it  might  prove  to  have  been  a  useful  one.  More  attention, 
devoutness  of  demeanour,  or  i4>p«rent  enjoyment  of  the  services,  I  have 
very  seldom  seen. 

The  next  morning  we  left  Skien,  and,  retracing  our  way  towards  Chris- 
tianssand  for  about  25  miles,  we  next  landed  at  Langeaund^  where  we 
have  some  ten  or  twelve  very  earnest  brethren.  I  visited  them  all  in  their 
homes,  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  was  deeply  moved  hy  their  extreme  poverty. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  manifest  that  the  peace  and  trust  of  faith  are  their 
happy  hiheritance.    In  the  evening  we  had  an  unusually  large  meeting  iu  a 
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Lutheran  place  of  worship — a  sort  ot*  chapel-of-ease,  which  was  kindly  lent 
to  us  by  the  owner.  The  utmost  interest  was  shown  in  the  fiusts  which  were 
brought  before  the  people  ;  and  we  came  away  with  the  feeling  that  a  good 
work  was  being  done  in  this  place.  Langesund  contains  a  population  of 
8>,500  persons,  chiefly  dependent  on  extensive  rope-walks  belonging  to  the 
gentleman  in  whose  building  we  held  our  meeting.  Many  neighbouring 
islands  form  a  capital  field  for  our  work. 

{To  he  continued,) 


Some  Glimpses  of  Sunday  ^A/'o^k. 

Bt  the  Bbv.  T.  Moboav,  of  Howbah. 

OTJR  esteemed  and  long-tried  missionary,  Mr.  Morgan,  has  laboured 
since  the  year  1839  in  Bengal.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  missionaries 
who  embarked  in  that  year  and  the  following,  as  the  result  of  the  appeals 
of  the  late  Bev.  W.  H.  Pearce.  Of  that  number  only  two  others  are  now 
living,  the  Bev.  F.  Tucker,  of  Camden  Town,  who  was  compelled  by  ill- 
health  very  early  to  relinquish  the  work,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wenger,  now 
at  home  for  rest.  Though  Mr.  Morgan  is  still  vigorous,  he  may  be  ex- 
pected, at  the  dose  of  the  year,  to  revisit  his  native  land.  Long  years  of 
]^atient  and  enduring  toil  have  told  upon  his  strong  constitution,  and  a 
change  is  greatly  needed. 


When  the  chapel  was  imder  repair 
I  had  a  chance  of  going  out  on  Sunday, 
and  to  see  people  who  are  generally 
not  at  home  on   other  days.       My 
elgect  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the  great 
change  that   has   taken  place  since 
1839,  my  first    year  in  India.    For 
some  years  I  never  went  out  to  preach 
without  a  fierce  battle  with  the  Brah- 
mins, and  interruption  from  drunken, 
filthy,  impudent  devotees.    The  com- 
mon people  used  to  argue  that  the 
(Ganges  is  a  goddess,  because  the  tide 
came  up  twice  a  day.     There  is  no 
tide  in  England!    Benares  is  not  in 
this  world ;  but  we  are  standing  on 
the   Benares   road.      Ganges   water 
purifies  from  all  sins,  and  bathing  on 
Dasahara  takes  away  the  sins  of  two 


generations.  All  the  infamous  ex- 
ploits of  gods  were  like  sports ;  the 
gods  can  do  what  they  like  I 

COirVXBSATIOK. 

Now  to  my  Sunday  work.  Saw 
two  native  gentlemen.  B^gan  to  con- 
verse about  religion.  One  of  them 
remarked, '  My  ftiend  does  not  believe 
in  these  things.'  No;  he  did  not 
thiok  there  was  a  God.  We  know 
nothing  about  another  world;  it  is 
then  of  BO  use  to  trouble  •riK>ut  it. 
There  is  no  real  basis  of  morality; 
moral  laws  and  civil  laws  are  only 
customs  of  society.  Suppose  your 
wife  went  wrong,  would  there  not  be 
a  moral  wrong  there?  No;  only 
custom-Hiii  idea.     Have  yon  read 
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"  Butler'8  Analogy  ?"  Yes.  He  only 
cairiee  yon  to  a  given  point,  and  leaves 
you  in  the  dark.    He  proves  nothing.' 

At  this  point  a  crowd  began  to 
gather,  and  a  boisterous  Boistob 
came  up.  They  are  the  devotees  of 
Yishnu,  but  mostly  made  up  of 
outcasts,  intelligent  in  general  mat- 
ters, but  cannot  boast  of  a  rag  of 
morality.  It  is  singular  that  most  of 
these  women  can  read.  I  have  seen 
many  of  them  in  large  markets. 
Their  custom  was  to  send  some  man 
for  a  book,  and  that  found,  they 
could  read  well.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  their  learning  to  read  is  not 
in  the  interests  of  morality.  The 
Boistob  said,  '  Our  Krishna  and  your 
Christ  are  one  ? '  No  ;  Krishna,  from 
his  boyhood,  was  a  thief,  and  in 
afterlife  a  murderer;  and  something 
more.  You  say  we  must  not  worship 
images  ?  Suppose  I  had  an  image  of 
the  queen,  and  made  salaam  to  it, 
would  there  be  anything  wrong 
there?  Suppose  you  did,  you  do 
not  call  the  queen  a  goddess,  as  you 
call  Krishna  a  god. 

After  going  about  a  mile,  I  was 
hailed-'*  Give  me  a  book;  I  am  a 
Brahmo  follower  of  Kesub.  I  wor- 
ship one  God.     There  are  Brahmos 

in  England  and  America.    Mr.  

has  joined  us.  All  Christians  will  be 
Brahmos  soon."  Told  him  all  about 
the  Atonement  of  Christ. 

QXTEsnoiniros. 

Came  farther  on  among  some 
small  farmers.  They,  after  looking 
all  round  to  see  no  one  could  hear, 
asked  me,  'What  do  you  think  of 
our  Brahmins.  Can  they  curse  and 
bless?  Can  they  send  snakes  into 
the  houses  ?  Can  they  send  sick- 
ness among  the  cattle  and  chil* 
dien?'  'After  the  Brahmin  has 
blessed  do  not  these  things  happen  / ' 


'Yes.'  'Then  what  is  the  good  ot 
the  blessing,  and  do  not  the  same 
things  happen  to  Brahmins  them- 
selves ?  •  '  Yes.*  '  Then,  if  they  can- 
not protect  themselves,  how  can  they 
protect  you  ? '  '  Then  it  is  all  cheat- 
ing.' 

Went  from  there,  two  miles  off, 
among  the  respectable.  There  were 
four  temples  of  Shiv  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated condition.  There  was  a  great  want 
of  outward  respect  to  his  god^ship.  The 
Baboos  came  out,  and  we  began.  '  Na ; 
we  are  not  Brahmos;  they  have  no 
shasters,  no  incarnations,  no  atone- 
ment, no  priests;  all  that  they  have 
is  evolved  from  the  head  of  Kesub ; 
and  what  is  he  ?  only  of  yesterday* 
Our  religion^  is  very  ancient.  We  do 
not  want  Christianity.  You  cannot 
give  us  anything  that  we  have  not* 
However,  two  young  men  walked  with 
me  about  a  mile.  '  What  you  told,  us 
is  very  good ;  but  how  are  we  to  know 
that  Jesus  is  a  true  Saviour  sent  from 
GodP'  Mentioned  His  miracles,  the 
novelty  of  His  character.  '  But  our 
Bama  could  do  these  things.'  '  God  is 
omniscient,  Bama  was  not'  '  How  ?"* 
'  When  he  went  out  hunting,  he  told 
his  wife  to  keep  within  the  magic 
curde.  Bavan  came  from  Ceylon,  and 
appeared  to  her  in  the  guise  of  a  holy 
man,  demanding  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality. She  stepped  out  of  the  circle, 
and  Bavan  took  her  away  to  Ceylom. 
When  Bama  came  home,  he  found  his 
wife  was  gone.  Then  he  began  to 
bawl,  "  Where  is  Seeta  ? "  No  one 
could  telL  At  last  a  wise  bird,  of  the 
name  of  Hinnakyo,  told  him  that 
Bavan  had  stolen  her,  carried  her 
through  the  air  to  Ceylon.'  That  shut 
up  the  youth  at  once.  At  last  oue  of 
them  said,  '  The  Christian  religion  ia 
good.  I  should  like  to  be  a  Christian , 
but  I  do  not  want  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ.'    How  true  the  words  of  the 
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Savioii]>-<Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all 
men  for  My  name's  sake.' 

AN  ELDERLY  INQUIBEE. 

The  next  party  I  met  was  an 
elderly  gentleman,  very  civil.  'Sahib, 
permit  me  to  ask  a  question.  Is  it 
right  for  a  man  to  forsake  the  religion 
of  his  ancestors  and  his  country  ?  God 
has  given  you  one  form  of  religion, 
and  us  another;  if  we  forsake  the  re- 
ligion  God  has  given,  we  shall  go  to 
hell.  God  is  one  and  holy.  His  laws 
must  be  like  Himself.  But  there  are 
different  systems  of  religion,  and 
some  of  these  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  holy  nature  of  God ;  therefore 
cQuld  not  have  emanated  from  Him.' 
The  above  question  was  sji  honest  one. 
In  the  laws  of  Menu,  the  ancient 
legislator  of  the  Hindoos,  it  is  ei^oined 
upon  kings  always  to  respect  the  gods 
of  conquered  countries.  I  have  had 
letters  from  pundits,  whan  itinerating, 
asking  for  books,  because  they  wished 
to  know  the  characteristios  of  the  God 
of  the  Christians. 

Game  up  next  to  a  police  station  of 
countrymen.  '  Can  you  read  Nagari  ?' 
Bead  to  them  the  ten  commandments. 
All  very  good,  except  the  command 
against  idolatry.  We  must  honour  the 
gods,  they  said.  The  old  story  over 
again.  The  Supreme  is  too  &r  off. 
People  report  robberies  to  us,  wo  to 
the  inspector,  he  again  to  the  super- 
intendent, and  last  of  all  to  the 
nu^gistrate  who  tries  th>  c  i4 ). 


THE  SCHOOL  BOYS. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state  that 

for   months   a  terrible  fever   raged 

within  a  mile  of  Howrah.  Some  thirty 

people  died  in  a  day.    In  one  house 

there  were  twenty-one  people;    the 

fever  came ;  one  ran  away  to  Calcutta ; 

the  owner  was  in  Howrah,  selling  oil ; 

two  escaped,  and  nineteen  died.    In 

connection  with   this,  there  is  soma- 

thing  to    be   said.     Every    Sunday 

morning  there  is  a  native  school  in  my 

house.    Sometimee  there  are  present 

fifty  boys  from  the  day  schools,  all 

heathen.    The  boys  know  all  about 

the  fever  and  the  dire  famine.    I  ask 

the  boys,  'Are  there  many  gods?' 

'  No.'    *  Who'made  the  world  ? '  'The 

great  God.'    '  Who  can  protect  you 

from  the  fever  ? '     '  The  great  God.' 

'  Can  the  Brahmins  ? '    '  No.'    *  Who 

can  give  you  rain  ? '   *  The  great  God.' 

'  Can  the  gods  (naming  some  of  them) 

give  you  rain  ? '    *  No,  no.*     *  Would 

you  like  me  to  pray  to  the  great  God 

to  protect  you  from  the  fever,  and  to 

give  us  rainP'    A  regular  choitui  of 

*Yes,  yes.'     'Tou  must  pray,  too; 

repeat  after  me.   Mind,  we  must  pray 

in  the  name  of  Christ.'  They  do  pray, 

with  a  will,  that  is  dear  enough,  poor 

dear  little  fellows,  in  their  thin  olothes, 

crouching  with  the  cold.     The  prayer 

puts  life  in  them;  they  look  so  cheer- 

fril,  and  go  home  so  lumpily ;  and,  if  I 

am  in  sight,  such  a  hearty  salaam. 


Delhi. 

'TT/'lfl  learn,  with  gratitude  to  Gk>d,  that  the  Gospel  continues  to  spread 
▼  V       in  this  important  place,  and  in  the  district  around  it ;  and  that 
the  native  converts  especially  exhibit  a  large  degree  of  zeal  and  sponta- 
neous activity  in  the  work  of  Christ.     The  Bev.  James  Smith  mentions 
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-seYeral  very  intereBting  facts  in  the  letter  which  we  now  publish,  and 
which  is  of  the  date  July  28th  : — 


*'  I  am  thankful  to  say  our  work  is 
intensely   interesting    and    hopeful. 
The  Lord  is  doing  great  things  for  us, 
and  our  hearts  rejoice  in  His  blessing. 
^e  have  some  valuable  oases  of  appa- 
rent conversion  lately.    A  Fanjabi, 
named  Sahadur  Shah,  came  down  on 
«ome   business    to   a   Mahommedan 
shrine  near  Furana  Killa,  and  met 
with  our  people  there.    For  some  time 
I  read  with  him  almost  daily,  and 
was  surprised  at  his   knowledge  of 
^Scripture  and  Christianity.  He  almost 
•daily  asked  me  to  pray  with  him,  and 
4it  last  he  decided  tiiat,  at  all  cost,  he 
would  put  on  Christ  by  baptism.     In 
the  meantime   he  was  working   for 
Christ  as  I  scarcely  remember  seeing 
a  native  Christian  work.    Wherever 
he  went  he  gathered  little  crowds  of 
■attentive   hearers,  and   on  the  first 
Sabbath  in  this  month   I  had   the 
pleasure  of  baptizing  him  with  four 
others,  the  fruit  of  his  labours.    He 
has  made  quite  a  stir  in  some  of  our 
villages,  and  has  already  a  number 
•desiring  baptism.    I  am  full  of  hope 
that  he  is  especially  sent  in  answer  to 
many  prayers,  and  that  the  Lozd  will 
work  great  things  by  him  to  His  own 
glory.    He  rushes  into  the  work  heart 
and  soul,  asking  nothing  about  money. 
'  The  Lord  will  provide '  is  his  motto. 
He  went  to  AUygunge  the  other  day, 
and  sat  down  with  the  Zemindars, 
and  told  them  carefully  the  story  of 
the  Cross.    They  said,  '  We  know  all 
about  it  ;*  and  one  of  them  ran  and 
fetched  a  Hindi  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
which  they  had  thoroughly  read.    I 
•  expect  the  whole  clan  will  be  baptized. 
They    are    high     caste    Choutrans. 
Another  village  he  went  into,  and  the 
head  man  said.    If  you  preach  here, 
Ji  will  beat  you.'    Not  desiring  to  be 


beaten,  he  went  away;  but  a  couple 
of  days  after  he  went  again,  and,  the 
man  being  in  a  diiferent  humour,  he 
called  him  to  his  house,  gave  him  some 
milk,  and  asked  him  to  explain  Chris- 
tianity to  him,  and  they  became  fast 
Mends.  Wherever  this  man  goes,  he  is 
surrounded  by  hearers,  and  often  he  has 
difficultyin  sending  them  away  that  he 
may  retire  to  rest.  Yesterday  my  heart 
was  cheered  by  a  visit  from  another 
man,  whonl  I  believe  to  be  a  subject  of 
Divine  Grace.  This  is  a  Mussulman,  of 
perhaps  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of 
good  family,  and  highly  educated  in 
Fersian  and  Urdu.  He  has  never  been 
inside  a  place  of  worship,  and  yet  I 
have  rarely  met  a  man  of  such  mature 
Christian  knowledge.  He  has  tho- 
roughly read  the  New  Testament,  and 
some  time  since  his  father  got  the 
book  from  him,  and  burnt  it.  I  asked 
what  there  was  in  Christianity  that 
had  attracted  him.  He  replied, '  There 
is  no  Saviour  but  Jesus,'  and  '  There 
is  no  atonement  for  sin  apart  from 
that  of  Jesus  Christ.'  I  said, '  Do  you 
know  what  wiU  be  the  result  of  your 
becoming  a  Christian  P  Have  you 
counted  the  cost  ?'  He  replied,  '  I 
have  thought  it  all  over ;  my  brother 
will  kill' me  if  he  can,  or  dare,  and  my 
&ther  will  be  very  angry ;  but  I  have 
surrendered  all  to  Christ,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  follow  Him  at  the  cost  of  life 
itself,  if  He  so  wiUs.' 

TDiES  OF  RBFBSSHIN 9. 

« These  are  seasons  of  refresh- 
ing to  us,  and  repay  for  years  of 
toil.  '  The  Lord's  arm  is  not  short- 
ened, that  He  cannot  save.'  There 
is  a  sound  of  abundance  of  rain; 
the  Lord  open  our  hearts  to  receive  it. 
We  had  nine  baptisms  on  the  first 
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Sabbath  in  tbis  month.  Chunni  had 
the  great  privilege  of  baptizing  his 
sister.  She  was  for  years  a  bitter 
opponent,  but  the  Lord  has  opened 
her  heart,  as  He  did  Lydia*s  of  old. 
Subha  Ghund  has  just  returned  from 
a  month's  preaching  tour,  and  is  full 
of  hope  as  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
Seetul  Das  is  out  for  a  month,  and 
Chunni  scours  the  near  villages  and 
suburbs  of  Delhi.  With  the  thermo* 
meter  at  90  in  our  coolest  room,  I 
dare  not  attempt  too  much;  but  the 
cold  weather  is  coming,  and  with  Mr. 
Guyton  to  keep  the  home  alQfairs  right, 
I  am  anticipating  great  things  in 
itinerating  through  the  district,  espe- 
cially where  we  have  the  beginnings 
of  little  churches.  We  have  been 
pleading  for  a  blessing  such  as  has 
been  realised  in  Scotland,  and  we 
expect  to  get  it  Our  English  services 
are  also  well  attended.  On  Sabbath 
evenings  the  chapel  is  nearly  full. 
You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  there 
has  been  an  appearance  of  revival 
among  the  Europeans  nearly  all  over 
the  country.  Calcutta,  Dinapore,  Alla- 
habad,   Lucknow,    Oawnpore,  Agra, 


Delhi,  Dugshai,  Chakrata,  and  other 
places,  have  been  receiving  especial 
blessings.  I  hope  the  English  churches 
will  be  stirred  up  to  especial  prayer 
for  India. 

'*  I  am  very  thankful  to  the  friend 
who  sent  £50  for  schools,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  I  hope  to  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  its  expenditure* 
Will  any  one  help  me  to  a  few  usef ol 
medicines  for  my  cold  weather  cam- 
paign : — 500  PadophylUn  pills  and  a 
dozen  of  chlorodyne,  salts,  tartar 
emetic,  ipecacuanha,  carbonate  of 
soda,  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  Davis's 
powder,  compound  chalk  and  opium, 
and  any  other  useful  medicines — no 
quinine.  If  any  kind  friend  would 
further  help  me  with  some  grants-in- 
aid  for  buildings,  I  should  be  thankfoL 
Several  little  churches  want  money 
for  building  little  schools  or  meeting- 
houses,  and  I  cannot  help  them.  It 
appears  as  if  there  was  no  end  of  want- 
ing help  in  this  country.  My  hand  is 
scarcely  ever  out  of  my  pocket,  and  we 
are  always  at  the  end  of  our  meansy 
but,  alas !  the  want  of  means  never 
comes  to  an  end." 


A  Day  on  a  Missionary  Tour. 

THE  following  from  the  note  book  of  the  Ilev.  W.  Etherington,  of 
Allahabad,  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  miaaionaiy'a 
toil  when  on  a  tour  in  the  district  around  bis  home. 


•«16th  Jan.,  1873.— Went  in  the 
morning  with  Bam  Singh  to  Baja-ka- 
talaw.  On  the  road  we  met  a  so-called 
8adh,  a  saint  or  holy  man,  who,  as  we 
accosted  him,  seemed  to  recognise  me. 
His  head  and  face  were  so  thickly 
plastered  over  with  a  layer  of  hardened 
mud  that  at  first  I  did  not  know  the 
man,  though  his  voice  sounded  fami- 
liar to  me.  He  proved  to  be  the  de- 
votee whom  I  met  and  conversed  with 


several  times  last  year  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  village  near  Pandipore.  He 
used  to  live  there  under  a  tree,  in  one 
of  the  most  miserable  of  hovels.  Many 
a  wild  beast's  den,  or  dog's  kennel,  is 
far  more  comfortable  than  the  place 
this  man  selected  for  himself;  and,  so 
far  as  physical  comforts  are  concerned, 
the  condition  of  a  wild  beast  is,  to  say 
the  least,  as  happy  as  that  of  the  sttdh 
or  holy  man.    We  had  a  few  moments 
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of  earnest  convorsation  with  bim  by 
the  side  of  the  road.  He  outwardly 
assented  to  what  we  said,  and  even 
promised  to  observe  it ;  but  he  had,  I 
fear,  no  desire  to  do  so.  Whilst  we 
were  talking  to  him  three  pilgrims 
came  along  who  were  going  the  round 
of  the  Panchkosi,  the  sacred  road  that 
skirts  Benares,  upon  which  we  were 
then  standing.  They  appeared  from 
their  accent,  as  well  as  from  one  or 
two  statements  made  by  them,  to  be 
Sikhs  from  the  Punjaub,  and  followers 
of  Nanak  Shah.  When  asked  why  they 
were  thus  wearily  travelling  so  far  from 
their  home,  they  said  that  they  had 
come  to  see  the  holy  city  of  Benares, 
and  were  now  making  the  tour  of  the 
sacred  road,  and  hoped  thereby  to  lay 
up  much  religious  merit.  I  spoke  to 
them  of  Him  by  whose  merit  alone 
sinners  can  be  accounted  as  righteous. 
They  seemed  pleased  with  what  I  said 
regarding  the  folly  of  idol  worship,  and 
the  nature  and  worship  of  the  true 
Qt>d.  One  man  seemed  especially  glad 
of  what  he  had  heard,  and  when  about 
to  leave  woald  fain  prostrate  himself 
at  my  feet  in  obeisance. 

AN  IDOL,  NOTHING  IN  THE  WORLD. 

*'  We  left  these  men  and  entered  the 
village.  We  had  to  walk  the  whole 
length  of  it  before  we  saw  any  people 
at  leisure  to  listen  to  us.  At  last  we 
drew  near  to  a  couple  of  men  who 
were  sitting  in  a  shop  where  grain  was 
sold.  Seeing  a  little  boy  between  the 
knees  of  one  of  them,  I  tried  to  at- 
tract their  attention  by  interesting 
myself  in  the  little  boy.  The  two 
men  were  soon  joined  by  a  few  more, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  they  all 
listened  to  what  we  said  to  them. 
Whilst  I  was  speaking,  the  little  boy 
ran  into  the  house  and  soon  returned 
with  a  mud  image,  highly  coloured, 
and  began,  with  two  other  little  fel- 


lows who  had  come  there,  to  play  with 
it  as  a  toy.  I  turned  to  the  men  and 
said, '  Learn  from  these  little  boys  a 
lesson;  you  see  what  they  do  with 
the  idol ;  they  play  with  it,  but  do  not 
worship  it.  They  move  it  about,  as 
they  would  any  other  toy  ;  before  long 
they  will  be  tired  of  it,  and  throw  it 
aside  or  perhaps  break'  it  and  then 
throw  it  away  as  useless.'  •  Yes,'  said 
one  of  the  men.  '  they  will,  for  they 
know  no  better ;  to  them  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  plaything.  *  *  Then  what,' 
I  said,  *  are  all  the  idols  but  mere  play- 
things,  and  all  the  worship  of  them 
but  child's  play  in  which  men,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  take  delight  ? ' 
They  answered,  '  God  is  in  everything, 
and  everything  is  a  part  of  Him,  and, 
therefore,  the  image  is  a  part  of  Him, 
and  may  be  worshipped.'  Pantheism 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  Hinduism, 
and  i9  seen  in  all  the  people  do  and 
say, 

A  VILLAGE  AXTDtENCE. 

<<  In  the  evening,  I  went  with  Earn 
Singh  to  Ghingapore,  a  village  about 
two  miles  from  Baja-ka-talaw.  It  is 
a  good-sized  village  with  a  bazaar  and 
market  twice  a  week.  We  soon  had 
an  audience  which  proved  a  very  noisy 
one,  as  many  of  the  boys  of  the 
Government  village  school  came  to 
listen.  Many  objections  were  raised, 
especially  regarding  the  incarnation  of 
Christ.  It  is  strange  that  this  doctrine 
should  be  such  a  stumbling-block  to 
Hindus  who  axe  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity  in 
their  own  system.  Though  there  was 
much  unavoidable,  and,  I  fear,  profit- 
less discussion,  a  few  were  listening 
quietly  and  attentively,  perhaps  seri- 
ously. I  tried  to  sell  a  few  gospels  or 
tracts,  but  in  vain.  When  we  were 
leaving  the  village  to  come  home,  we 
observed  several  respectable  looking 
men  sitting  in  front  of  a  house.    Wo 
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asked  if  anything  was  going  on,  as 
there  seemed  to  be  preparations  of 
«ome  kind  on  foot  inside.  They  asked 
us  to  sit  down  on  the  ground,  and  in- 
formed us  that  ten  days  ago  an  old 
^oman  of  their  caste  had  died,  and 
that  they  were  assembled  for  the  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  the  dead.  I  re- 
minded them  of  their  own  coming  end, 


and  of  the  need  of  preparation  for  it 
and  told  them  of  Him  who  is,  to  all 
who  believe  on  Him,  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.  They  made  a  few  in- 
quiries as  to  the  way  in  which  Qod  is 
to  be  worshipped,  and  then  listened  to 
Bam  Singh  for  some  time.  We  sold 
them  a  couple  of  gospels  and  a  few 
tracts,  and  then  came  away." 


A  Day's  Preaching  in  Calcutta. 

THE  writer  of  the  foUowing  is  a  native  preacher,  named  Samuel  Fir 
Buksh,  who  for  some  time  past  baa  been  engaged  assisting  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Wenger  in  carrying  the  new  edition  of  the  Bengali  Bible  through  the 
press.  It  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  method  followed  by  our  native 
brethren  in  their  efforts  to  bring  home  the  truth  to  the  minds  of  their 
-countrymen.    The  preacher  is  himself  of  Mahommedan  extraction. 


"On  the  21st  of  January,  1874, 
"Wednesday  evening,  the  Gospel  of  our 
lx>rd  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was 
•preached  by  me,  at  South  Colingah 
Bead.  Brother  Sump  Chimder  Sen 
was  with  me.  The  congregation  was 
large,  and  almost  all  of  them  were 
Mahommedans.  The  subject  on  which 
I  preached  to  them  was  the  flood  of 
Noah,  taken  from  the  Old  Testament. 
I  preached  to  them  in  SEindustani.  I 
commenced  my  preaching  by  giving 
them  a  short  story  of  the  universal 
destruction  of  the  old  world.  In  this 
1  explained  to  them — first,  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  old  world ;  secondly,  the 
grace  which  Noah  found  in  the  eyes 
•of  the  Lord ;  thirdly,  how  the  wrath  of 
God  fell  upon  the  people  of  that  time ; 
and  fourthly,  the  ark  in  which  God 
-saved  Noah  with  his  fkmily  and  other 
•creatures. 

'*  In  the  conclusion  of  it,  I  showed 
them  that  the  people  of  this  time  are 
-not  better  than  the  people  of  that 
time.  As  the  wrath  of  God  fell  upon 
^em,  so  his  wrath  is  ready  to  fall 


down  upon  the  people  of  this  time. 
But  God  is  slow  in  anger  and  great  in 
mercy ;  he  had  given  theno.  the  time 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  for 
repenting.  Likewise,  he  has  giyen 
sufficient  time  to  the  people  of  this 
present  world  to  repent  of  their 
wickedness.  We  see  that  none  of  the 
people  of  that  time  repented  and  found 
grace  in  the  sight  of  God,  except 
Noah  and  his  family,  though  the  ark 
was  ready  in  their  sight.  Just  in  the 
same  manner  we  see  the  people  of  this 
time  (except  few)  repent  not,  though 
the  Gospel  of  great  salvation  is  every 
day  preached  to  them,  and  the  ark 
JesuB  is  always  ready  to  receive  them. 
Moreover,  we  see  the  time  of  grace 
was  not  always  with  them,  but  the 
time  of  wrath  soon  came  upon  them. 
When  Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  the 
flood  came  and  destroyed  them  alL  So 
shall  be  the  case  of  the  people  of  this 
time,  because  the  time  which  has  now 
been  given  to  you  is  the  time  of 
mercy  for  your  salvation ;  but  the  day 
of  wrath  is  soon  coining  upon  yoo. 
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and  when  it  shall  come  you  do  not 
know ;  as  it  is  said  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ, '  Of  that  day  and  hour  kno  weth 
no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven, 
but  my  Father  only.  But  as  the  days 
of  Noe  were,  so  shall  also  the  coming 
-of  the  Son  of  Man  be.  For,  as  in  the 
days  that  were  before  the  flood  they 
were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  until  the  day 
that  Noe  entered  into  the  ark,  and 
■knew  not  until  the  flood  came,  and 
"took  them  all  away ;  so  shall  also  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be.'  I, 
therefore,  0  men  and  brethren,  beseech 
you,  watch ;  come,  and  take  shelter  in 
•Jesus.  There  should  be  no  fear  to 
you  when  .the  wrath  of  God,  mixed 
with  brimstone  and  unquenchable  fire, 
ehall  fall  upon  the  wicked  people  of 
this  world. 

"  All  my  hearers  heard  the  preach- 
ing very   patiently  and  with    great 


attention,  specially  one  Mahommedan, 
who  was  an  up-oountry  man  and  of  a 
respectable  family.  This  man  waa 
very  attentive,  and  heard  me  from  the 
beginning  to  end,  without  uttering  a 
single  word  from  his  mouth.  On 
finishing  my  discourse  he  came  forward 
and  began  to  talk  with  me  very 
politely  and  humbly,  and  with  great 
respect,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Mahommedans  of  higher  dassea. 
On  my  making  an  inquiry,  it  appeared 
that  he  was  one  of  the  Amlas  of 
the  King  of  Oude,  who  is  living  in 
Calcutta  at  Mattiagunge.  This  man's 
name  is  Aga  Mirza  Mehdi.  On  the  day 
I  was  preaching,  he  had  oome  to  Cal- 
cutta for  some  business,  and  just  when 
he  was  taking  an  evening  walk  he 
heard  me.  In  short,  he  spoke  with 
me  for  a  long  time,  and  after  this, 
shaking  my  hand  very  warmly,  he 
took  leave  and  went  away." 


A  Visit  to  San   Salvador. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Davey. 

FOB  a  lai^e  part  of  the  year  the  churchea  on  the  out-itlands  connected 
with  the  Mission  in  the  Bahamas,  are  necessarily  left  to  their  own 
-discretion  in  carrying  out  the  wo  rk  of  the  Lord.  It  is  not  often,  indeed, 
that  opportunities  occur  for  a  visit  from  the  missionary.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  gratifying  to  find  that  the  churches,  with  their  pastors,  continue 
BteadfiBst ;  and,  although  curious  opinions  are  somatimee  found  to  exist, 
the  remnants  probably  of  the  times  when  the  people  were  held  in 
degraded  bondage,  they  are  gradually  increasing  in  the  grace  and  know- 
ledge of  Jesus  Christ : — 


"  When  I  wrote  you  last  I  told  him 
that  I  was  going  to  Bagged  Island 
and  Exuma,  and,  in  accordance  with 
my  plan,  I  commenced  a  voyage  to 
'those  islands,  but  the  weather  was  so 


boisterous  that  it  was  judged  desirable 
to  return,  and  it  was  well  we  did,  for 
a  vessel  much  larger  than  the  one  in 
which  I  had  taken  passage  was  cap 
sized  that  same  night  a   few  miles 
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ahead  of  us,  and  seyen  lives  lost.  The 
weather  remained  unsettled  for  several 
days,  and  when  the  captain  resolved 
to  start  again  it  was  not  convenient 
for  US  to  accompany  him.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  I  found  a  vessel  going 
to  San  Salvador  for  pine-apples  for 
the  English  market,  and  obtained  a 
passage ;  but  the  time  was  badly 
chosen  for  some  of  the  settlements,  as 
most  of  the  peeple  were  busily  engaged 
in  cutting  and  shipping  the  fruits, 
and  such  is  the  demand  for  labour  in 
pine- shipping  season,  that  not  only 
do  persons  go  from  neighbouring  set^ 
tlements  to  the  pine-shipping  station, 
but  from  neighbouriog  islands  also. 

VISITS  TO  THE   SETTLEMENTS. 

'^  I  landed  at  PortHowe,  and  held  ser- 
vices  three  nights  in  succession,  which 
were  yery  well  attended.  At  this  set- 
tlementi  which  is  growing  yery  rapidly 
in  consequence  of  the  excellent  pine- 
land  in  the  vicinity,  the  people  are 
building  alarge  and  substantial  chapel, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  the 
largest  and  best  of  all  our  out-island 
chapels.  The  buildinghas  been  greatly 
aided  by  Moses  Deveauz,  one  of  our 
members,  who  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  the  growth  of  pine-apples,  and 
has  accumulated  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  has  built  for  himself  a  very  re- 
spectable and  commodious  residence. 
From  Port  Howe,  the  most  southerly, 
I  travelled  to  Dumfries,  the  most 
northerly,  of  our  stations,  and  held  ser- 
vices at  the  different  chapels,  and,  as 
far  as  I  could  learn,  the  leaders  at  all 
the  settlements  had  been  attentive  to 
their  duties ;  and  Mr.  Bannister,  who 
travels  among  them,  was  generally 
respected,  though  many  contribute 
but  little  or  nothing  to  his  support. 
I  hope,  however,  that  my  addresses 
to  the  churches  on  the  subject  will  be 


attended  with  good.  From  what  ont 
brothers  had  written  me  from  time  to 
time  respecting  the  zeal  of  the  Episoo* 
palians,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
they  had  made  so  little  progress.  If 
we  include  the  native  Baptists,  the 
Episcopalians  will  number  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  population.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  number  of 
members  and  Sunday  scholars  in  the 
island  in  connection  with  our  fcJodety: 


Sm 


Xra&bcn. 

1.  DumfrieB  ..        ..71 

2.  Bonnet's  Harbour    68 
8.  Roker's    ..        ..33 

4.  Blntf         ..  ..64 

5.  Industry  Hill  ..    37 

6.  Cove         ..  ..33 

7.  KnowlM  ..  ..49 

8.  Free  Town  ^.    46 

9.  Port  Howe  . .    96 

10.  McQueen's  ..     76 

11.  DevU's  Point      . .    54 


017EI0XTS   OPINIONS. 


SchoUn. 

69 
80 
32 
75 
26 
35 
60 
30 
100 
84 
46 


"During  my  stay  in  the  islands,. 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  the  people,  and  gain  from  them 
their  views  on  many  subjects,  religious 
and  otherwise.  On  this  oocasion  I 
found  that  some  of  them  entertained 
the  most  singular  opinions  respecting 
their  condition  in  a  future  life.  TaUdng 
with  a  man  on  the  subject  of  the 
Besurrection,  I  asked  him  whether  he 
thought  he  would  arise  from  the  dead 
in  the  body  that  was  pat  into  the 
grave  ?  He  said, '  No ;  when  I  rise 
from  the  dead  I  shall  be  m  high,* 
placing  his  hand  about  two  fset  and 
a  half  from  the  ground.  'Whatoohrar 
willyonbe?'  'White.'  Ithenaaked 
him  how  he  came  by  such  notion^ 
He  replied,  'Have  not  my  leaden^ 
teachers,  and  ministers  been  teUing 
me  that,  except  a  man  be  bom  again* 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  f ' 
From  oonversation  with  others  I 
found  that  they  held  similar  opinions."' 
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Decease  of  the  Rev.  W.  Robinson, 

of  Cambridge. 

IT  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  decease  of  the  Ber.  William 
Robinson,  of  Cambridge.  He  entered  into  his  rest  at  Wiof  a,  Iowa, 
United  States,  on  the  25th  September,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a  visit  to 
his  son,  for  the  restoration  of  his  health.  It  was  in  1849,  while  pastor  of 
{he  church  at  Kettering,  that  he  became  a  member  of  the  Committecy  on 
which  he  continued  to  serve,  after  his  removal  to  Cambridge,  till  he 
became  an  honoraiy  member  of  it  in  the  present  year.  In  1842,  he 
preached,  in  the  Poultry  chapel,  the  annual  missionary  sermon,  taking 
for  his  text  Matt.  xvi.  3 : — "  Can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  " 
It  was  a  sermon  fall  of  hope  and  encouragement ;  and  urging,  on  that 
account,  that  the  Church,  like  the  prophet  Daniel,  should  only  the  more 
earnestly  "  seek  the  Lord  by  prayer  and  supplication,"  for  the  speedy 
fulfilment  of  the  Christian's  hope.  On  Mr.  Eobinson  and  his  friends  fell 
the  chief  burden  of  preparation  for  the  Jubilee  services  of  the  Mission, 
which  were  held  at  Kettering  on  the  31st  May  and  the  1st  of  June  of  that 
year.  How  well  this  was  accomplished,  how  largely  Mr.  Bobinson 
secured  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  other  churches  on  the  spot,  and 
how  successfully  the  arrangements  were  carried  out,  may  still  be  remem- 
bered by  many  who  were  present.  His  interest  in  the  mission  never  failed ; 
and  in  the  councils  of  the  Committee,  while  ever  exercising  an  independent 
judgment,  he  always  contributed  to  the  wise  settlement  of  the  questions 
which  arose.  The  powers  of  his  active  and  vigorous  mind  were  freely 
given  to  the  promotion  of  the  Society's  interests ;  while  his  devout  spirit, 
his  Christian  temper,  and  his  courtesy  of  manner  secured  a  full  and 
earnest  consideration  of  his  thoughts  and  plans.  Our  deepest  sympathy  must 
be  given  to  his  widow  and  family,  on  whom  has  fallen,  at  the  same  time, 
the  loss  of  Mr.  Hobson,  of  Kettering,  Mrs.  Robinson's  father.  Mr.  Hobsou 
was  almost  the  oldest  of  the  Society's  friends  remaining  in  life ;  one  with 
whose  earliest  years  the  history  of  the  Society  was  associated.  He  was 
bom  the  same  year  in  which  the  Society  was  formed,  and  from  his  child- 
hood was  brought  into  familiar  relations  with  the  great  and  eminent  men 
who  conducted  it.  Thus  one  and  another  of  our  leaders  and  friends  pass 
away.  Let  it  be  our  consolation  that  '*  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same,  yester- 
day and  for  ever,"  and  that  the  Captain  of  the  Hosts  of  the  Lord  will 
nevertheless  secure  the  victory. 
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Missionary    Notes. 

MoNGHYB. — The  English  Beirices  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  Bev.  E» 
HaUam  reports  the  baptism  of  two  psrsona.  Two  oiheia  are  candidates  for  tbe 
saored  rite.  He  mentions,  with  deep  regret,  one  case  of  church  discipline.  Tke 
native  work  proceeds  as  nsual,  and  Mr.  Hallam  has  been  able  to  visit  the  banar 
with  the  native  brethren.  The  Government  has  made  a  grant  of  Bs.  65  per 
mensem  for  the  Anglo-vernacular  school,  and  anew  second  master  has  been 
appointed. 

CAiiCTrpTA. — The  Eev.  G.  H.  Rouse  writes :  **  The  good  work  goes  on  among 
the  Christians  of  India.  At  Lai  Bazaar,  fourteen  were  lately  baptized — ^twelve- 
on  last  Sunday  morning  at  the  reopening  of  the  chapeL  The  place  waa  crow  ded. 
I  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  A.  Williams  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Gr^gson 
writes  that  at  special  meetings  at  Agra  lately,  forty  persoiui  decided  for  Chxist. 
At  Dinapore,  Allahabad,  and  Dum  Dam,  too,  the  good  work  goes  on.  At  Dam 
Dum,  when  two  years  ago  the  regiment  went  there,  there  were  nine  men  in  their 
Christian  fellowship  (Wesleyons),  now  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty.*' 

Intally. — ^The  Eev.  G.  Kerry  reports  that  Ag^ore  Nath  is  about  to  many  one 
of  the  girls  of  the  school  who  was  recently  baptized.  Aghore  Nath  continues  to 
live  in  his  native  village,  in  a  cottage  built  near  to  his  father's.  He  is  employed 
as  a  colporteur ;  is  full  of  zeal,  and  hopeful  that  others  in  the  village  will  for^ike 
idolatry.    Four  other  girls  in  the  school  will  probably  be  baptized  next  month. 

Backebgxtkge. — ^The  Bev.  A.  McKenna  mentions  that  there  is  much  suffering 
in  this  district,  and  that  sickness  is  widely  prevalent. 

MoRTONViLLE,  Cameroons  Biver. — ^The  Bev.  J,  Puller  reports  that  his 
chapel  is  finished,  and  was  opened  on  the  7th  August.    Several  friends  £rom 
Bethel  Town  came  to  the  service,  and  the  place  was  crowded  with  the  natives  of 
the  town.    The  Lord*s-day  congregations  have  been  large,  and  there  are  signs  of 
several  conversions.    The  small-pox  has  been  ra^ring  in  Wuri,  and  a  few  cases 
have  happened  in  the  lower  towns.    Mr.  Fuller  has  been  much  occupied  in 
vaccinating  the  people. 

Stewart  Towir,  Jakaioa.— The  Eev.  W.  M.  Webb  informs  us  that  a  seriea 
of  good  meetings  have  been  held  at  his  stations  to  commemorate  the  36th  anni- 
versary of  complete  freedom.  The  old  people  gave  touching  narratives  of  the 
days  of  bondage ;  the  young  expressed  their  gratitude  to  God  for  their  liberty 
and  privileges,  urging  one  another  to  stand  fast  in  Christ  His  new  chapel  at 
Gibraltar  ia  advancing  to  completion,  and  will  be  opened  in  Maieh. 
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Home  Proceedings. 

The  Missionary  Conference,  as  announced  in  our  last  issue,  was  held  at  New- 
castle, on  the  6th  alt.  As  the  denominaticnial  papers  have  given  unusually  full 
reports  of  the  piooeedings,  it  is  unnecesBaiy  to  lay  moTe  than  that  the  ezpecta* 
tions  with  which  they  were  anticipated  were  more  than  fulfilled.  The  ]j.(per« 
read  by  the  Bevds.  Dr.  Wengei  and  J.  Traffi>rd  were  of  great  excellence,  and,  we 
are  happy  to  announce,  are  now  printed  in  a  separate  form.  The  speeches  uf  the 
Bevds.  J.  Sale  and  L.  O.  Skrefsrud  were  full  of  interesting  missionary  facr.<«,  the 
latter  especiaUy  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience,  so  that  a  sum  of  £:3i)0 
was  contributed  on  the  spot  towards  the  expenses  of  two  new  missionaries  and  the 
erection  of  a  training  college  for  preachers  in  Sonthalistan.  A  few  arlicltrs  of 
jewellery,  which  were  also  given,  served  well  to  show  the  depth  of  the  iu'erest 
which  was  excited.  The  incident  so  absorbed  the  time,  that,  we  are  sorry  to  sdv, 
the  Rev.  £.  Gkmge  was  unable  to  addrew  the  meeting. 

DEPARTUBB  OF  UIS8I0NAKIES. 

Oh  the  8th  October,  the  Eev.  D.  Jones  was  set  apart  for  missionary  work  in 
Dr.  Thomas's  chapel  at  Pontypool,  the  Bevds.  A.  Tilly,  T.  Evans,  from  lu'iia^ 
S.  B.  Young,  and  other  brethren,  taking  part  in  the  service.  To  the  quedtioua 
proposed  to  him,  Mr.  Jonee  gave  appropriate  and  interesting  answers, — the 
account  of  his  conversion  and  dedication  to  the  service  of  Christ  bringing  tears 
into  many  eyes.  Dr.  Thomas  delivered  a  brief  and  impressive  charge  to  the 
young  missionary. 

A  valedictory  service  was  held  at  Northampton  on  the  21st  October,  to  com-> 
mend  to  the  Divine  protection  the  Bev.  Thos,  Martin,  who  is  about  to  resume  hie 
labours  in  Bengal,  In  this  service  the  Bev.  J.  T.  Brown  and  other  friends  took 
part. 

The  above  two  brethren,  with  Mrs.  Bouee  and  two  children,  sailed  on  the  24th 
for  Calcutta,  in  the  Chyehaasa.  We  are  happy  to  mention  that  handsome  |)re8euts 
were  made  to  Mrs.  Bouse,  before  her  departure,  by  friends  in  Haverfordwest,  aa 
an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bouse  amongst 
them,  during  Mr.  Bouse*s  tenure  of  the  office  of  classical  tutor  in  the  College. 

On  the  15th  October,  a  valedictory  service  was  held  in  Heath  Street  Chapel^ 
Hampstead,  to  take  leave  of  the  Bev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Williams.  Dr.  Underhill 
gave  some  account  of  the  Trinidad  mission,  the  'scene  of  Mr.  Williams^s  future 
labours,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Brock  addressed  Mr.  Williams  on  the  gravity  and 
importance  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  The  Bev.  W.  Brock  closed  with  a 
few  cheering  words  of  sympathy  and  Christian  esteem.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williama 
sailed  in  the  mail  steamer  of  the  17th  ult  from  Southampton. 

Another  service  of  the  same  kind  was  held  in  Weston-super-Mare,  on  the  19th 
ult,  to  take  leave  of  our  highly  esteemed  brother,  the  Bev.  C.  B.  Lewis,  who  ia 
about  to  resume  his  duties  at  the  Press  and  as  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
Mission  in  Calcutta.  In  this  service  Mr.  Claypole',  the  Bev.  D.  Gould,  of  Norwich, 
and  the  Bev.  B  Glover,  of  Bristol,  were  engaged.  Mr.  Lewis  sailed  in  the  mail 
steamer,  the  JPesJiawur,  from  Southampton,  on  the  22nd. 

During  the  present  month,  besides  the  Bev.  T.  B.  Stevenson,  mentioned  in  our 
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last,  we  have  to  report  that  the  Bev.  T.  and  Mrs.  Evans,  the  Bey.  John  and 
Miss  Page,  the  Bev.  L.  0.  Skrefsmd,  and  Mrs.  Boerresen,  will  sail  for  their  respec- 
tive spheres  of  labour. 

It  only  remains  that  we  commend  to  the  gracious  care  and  protection  of 
Almighty  Qod  these  brethren  and  their  families.  We  trost  that  many  of  the 
charches  will  remember  them  in  their  prayers,  and  that  on  reaching  their  desti- 
nation they  may  enjoy  large  blessing  on  their  devoted  toil. 

While  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  we  learn,  with  great  grief, 
of  the  decease  of  the  Bey.  C.  Yince,  of  Birmingham,  for  many  years  a  valued 
member  of  the  Committee,  and  a  warm  advocate  of  the  mission  cause.  He  has 
left  us  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers ;  but  the  memory  of  his  devotedness 
and  Christian  worth  will  long  remain.  He  passed  away  peacefully  to  be  with 
Christ,  after  great  bodily  suffering,  on  Thursday  morning,  the  22nd  alt 
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DEPUTATIONS. 

Blackburn  district 

• 

Bevds.  J.  Davey,  T.  Evans,  and  B. 
Smith. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  district 

Bev-  B.  Smith. 

Camden  Town  . 

Bev.  L.  0.  SkrefiBrud. 

Cornwall   . 

Bevds.  T.  Wheeler  and  J.  C.  Page. 

Coventry   , 

Hebden  Bridge  district 

Bevds.  C.  Bailhache  and  W.  Walters. 

Huntingdon  district 

Bevds.  John  Davey  and  J.  H.  Cooke. 

Ipswich  district 

Bevds.  John  Davey  and  W.  Walters. 

Keighley  district 

Bev.  B.  Smith. 

Kentish  Town  . 

Bev.  L.  0.  Skrefisrud. 

Leeds  district    . 

Dr.  Underbill  and  Bevds.  L.  0. 
Skrefsmd  and  J.  H.  Cooke. 

Leicester  . 

Bevds.  A.  Saker  and  J.  H.  Cooke. 

Lockwood  district     . 

Bev.  I-  Stubbins. 

Manchester 

Dr.  Underhill. 

Morley 

Bev.  J.  Wolfenden. 

Newport  district 

Bev.  John  Sale. 

North  Devon     . 

Bev.  Thos.  Martin. 

Northumberland 

Bevds.  F.  D.  Waldock  and  J.  P.  Camp- 
boll. 

Plymouth  district     • 

• 

Bev.  John  Sale. 

Bochdale  district      • 

Bevds.  C.  Bailhache  and  B.  Smith. 

Stepney  Tabemade  (Toung  ] 

Kfen's 

Conferences) 

• 

J.  P.  Bacon,Esq. ,  and  Bev.  C.  Bailhaohe. 

Swansea  district 

•                            • 

Bevds.  J.  C.  Page  and  F.  D.  Waldock. 

Yarmouth                 • 

• 

• 

Bev.  C.  Bailhache. 

THE 
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EEV.  CHAELES  VINTCE. 

THE  year  1874  is  closing  wdth  a  saddened  aspect  on  our  denomi- 
nation by  reason  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained  of  loved  and 
honoured  brethren  who  have  fallen  on  the  iBeld  of  labour.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  our  readers  with  memoirs  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Allen,  of  Oxford,  in  future  numbers  of  the 
Magazine.  Although  our  December  pages  are  largely  charged  with 
biographical  notices,  we  cannot  withhold  a  loving  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  dear  friend,  Charles  Vince.  With  a  few  corrections, 
kindly  supplied  by  Mrs.  Vince,  we  gladly  preserve  in  our  colinnns 
the  following  excellent  memoir,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
WiUiams,  who  was  a  fellow-to^vnsman  and  early  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Mr.  Vince  :^ 

"Mr.  Vince  was  bom  fit  Famham,  Surrey,  July  the  6th,  1824. 
He  frequently  spoke  of  his  early  association  with  working-men.  Of 
tliis  he  had  no  need  to  be,  as  he  never  was,  ashamed.  His  father 
was  a  first-class  artisan,  in  more  than  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
a  sire  of  whom  any  son  might  be  proud.  There  was  a  touch  of  the 
Puritan  about  him,  and  much  to  remind  acquaintances  of  the  influ- 
ence of  William  Cobbett.  Original  in  thought  and  quaint  in  speech, 
and  a  Nonconformist,  evangelical  in  faith,  the  father  of  Mr.  Vince 
was  a  man  of  mark,  one  who  could  inquire  after  and  discover  truth 
for  himself,  and  who  was  not  soon  shaken  in  his  convictions.  Proud 
of  his  only  boy,  the  father  exerted  his  utmost  to  secure  him  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education,  and  sent  him  to  a  school  conducted 
by  Cobbett's  nephew,  which  was  frequented  by  the  middle-class 
children  of  his  native  town.  Reverence  for  his  parents,  especially 
filial  love  for  one  of  the  best  of  mothers,  as  she  was  also  the  kindest 
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of  friends,  cliaracterised  Mr.  Vince  to  the  last,  nor  was  the  reverence 
greater  or  the  love  deeper  than  was  merited.  The  family  attended 
the  Congregational  chapel  at  Farnham,  the  minister  being  the  Rev. 
Joseph  J  ohnson,  an  accomplished  Christian  gentleman,  of  considerable 
attainments  and  good  ability,  whose  patriarchal  piety  and  solid 
preaching,  supported  as  they  were  by  a  high  reputation,  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  young  hearer.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Mechanics'  Institution  in  the  town  opened  a  new  chapter 
in  the  career  of  Charles  Vince.  He  was  one  of  its  founders,  and  fiom 
the  first  took  a  leading  part  in  its  management  It  was  in  the 
Mechanics*  Institution  that  Mr.  Vince  made  his  maiden  speech,  the 
success  of  which  was  so  decided  that  henceforth  he  was  regarded  as 
*  the  chief  speaker '  of  the  town.  It  was  about  this  time,  in  the  year 
1845,  that  a  marked  change  was  observed  in  his  character.  He 
became  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  commenced  preaching  in  the 
villages  around  Parnham.  Before  Mr.  Vince  sought  membership  in 
the  church  he  had  made  a  reputation  as  a  lecturer.  His  lectures  on 
poetry,  delivered  about  the  year  1846,  spread  his  fame  '  in  all  the 
region  round  about,'  and  the  calls  made  upon  him  for  platform  work 
became  frequent  and  increasingly  important.  Though  among  Con- 
gregationalists,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  be  baptized,  on  a  confession 
of  discipleship  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  he  was  baptized,  we  believe,  at 
Blackwater,  near  Wokingham,  in  or  about  1847.  It  is  grateful  to 
remember  that  Mr.  Vince  was  an  exception  to  the  rule, '  A  prophet 
is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own 
house.'  No  preacher  was  so  cordially  welcomed  to  Farnham  as  Mr. 
Vince.  All  classes  and  denominations  rejoiced  in  his  fair  fame  and 
universal  acceptance.  Large  congregations  invariably  gathered  to 
hear  him.  One  of  the  last  extra  services  rendered  by  him  was  the 
preaching  of  the  first  sermon  in  the  new  Congregational  church 
of  his  native  town. 

"In  1848,  a  master  being  needed  for  the  British  Schools  in 
Farnham,  on  the  invitation  of  the  directors,  he  accepted  this  office, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  leisure  for  study.  While  thus  occupied, 
the  call  to  the  ministry,  urged  by  his  own  deep  conviction,  and 
enforced  by  Christian  counsel,  prevailed,  and,  early  in  1849,  Mr. 
Vince  entered  Stepney  College,  and,  after  the  usual  cuniculum, 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  church  worshipping  in  Mount  Zion 
Chapel,  Graham  Street,  Birminghaan.  Henceforth  our  friend's  life 
was  a  busy  one.  He  found  at  Birmingham  a  small  congregation 
in  a  large  chapel,  burdened  with  heavy  obligations.  With  character- 
istic zeal  and  industry  he  applied  himself  to  the  work  of  his  pastorate. 
He  spared  neither  time  nor  toil  in '  making  full  proof  of  his  minist^.' 
Mr.  Vince  gave  attention  *  to  reading.'  He  stored  his  mind  with 
varied  information  till  it  was  a  treasure-house  from  which  he  could 
bring,  as  they  were  needed,  things  new  and  old.  His  sermons  were 
carefully  prepared,  and  generally  written  out.  However  many  the 
engagements  of  the    week,  and    however  exhausting  its  labours. 
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Mr.  Vince  never  neglected  the  diligent  and  painstaking  preparation 
of  his  sermons.  Late  on  into  the  night,  and  sometimes  early  in  the 
morning,  the  preaclier  was  seeking  apt  iUustrations  and  fitting  words 
for  his  thoughts.  He  never  offered  to  the  Lord  that  which  cost  him 
nothing.  Some  think  that  his  life  might  have  been  prolonged  if  he 
had  not  so  often  taxed  brain  and  nerve  and  heart  to  their  utmost 
capacity  in  his  study  and  in  the  pulpit.  He  'was  spent'  in  the 
service  of  his  Saviour.  Mr.  Vince  was  also  a  pastor.  His  was 
a  keenly  sensitive  nature ;  and  the  love  he  cherished  for  the  members 
of  his  church  and  congregation,  and  their  families,  made  him  tenderly 
sympathetic  with  them  in  their  sorrows  and  joys.  He  might  have 
asked  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  *  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  ? 
who  is  offended,  and  I  burn  not  ?  *  He  wept  with  them  that  wept, 
and,  like  his  Divine  Master, '  took  the  infirmities,  and  bare  the  sick- 
nesses,* of  those  to  whom  he  ministered.  The  preacher  and  pastor 
was  also  a  ruling  elder,  a  bishop  among  believers.  He  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  varied  organizations  by  which  the  church  at  Graham 
Street  seeks  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord.  His  strong  common  sense^ 
his  knowledge  of  men,  his  understanding  of  the  signs  which  indicate 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  right  time  for  doing  it,  and  the  gently 
persuasive  influence  which  others  found  it  difficult  to  resist,  qualified 
liim  to  be  a  leader  of  men — one  to  whom  shrewd  men  could  look  up 
for  counsel,  young  men  for  direction,  and  all  for  helpful  and  loving 
guidance.  Mr.  Vince,  as  minister  of  Mount  Zion  Chapel,  did  as 
much  work  as  could  be  expected  of  a  strong  and  wise  man.  But  he 
added  to  this  work  other  labours.  He  was  a  public  man.  Birmingham 
has  long  regarded  him  as  one  of  its  champions  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  His  recent  services  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board  were 
preceded  by  twenty  years  of  honest  and  consistent  advocacy  of  the 
right  of  every  man  to  ecclesiastical  and  civU  equality  with  his  fellow 
citizens.  Some  of  Mr.  Vince*s  platform  speeches  deserve  to  rank, 
wnd  to  be  preserved,  with  the  ablest  efiForts  of  popular  orators.  Nor 
was  Mr.  Vince  less  active  in  philanthropic  enterprises.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  all  works  of  mercy  and  of  love,  and  was  among  the 
foremost  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  a  more  liberal  support  of  the 
hospitals  by  a  simultaneous  collection  in  all  places  of  worship  on  one 
Sunday  in  every  year.  We  are  not  surprised  that  Birmingham, 
mourns  his  loss,  for  it  is  not  oft^n  a  community  is  blessed  with 
a  man  so  many-sided  and  large-hearted  as  was  Mr.  Vince.  Even 
this  does  not  complete  the  list  of  our  friend's  toils.  After  the  recital 
of  aU  that  he  did  in  his  adopted  town,  we  have  to  speak  of  '  those 
things  that  were  without,  that  which  came  upon  him  daily,  the  care 
of  aU  the  churches.*  There  is  scarcely  a  Nonconformist  congregation 
within  many  miles  of  Birmingham  which  Mr.  Vince  has  not  served. 
Thoroughly  catholic  in  spirit,  he  readily  preached,  or  spoke,  or 
lectured,  for  any  denomination  of  Christians.  The  Baptists  enjoyed 
the  largest  portion  of  his  servicas.  He  was  a  foster-father  to  the 
churches  in  the  'Black  Country'  and  through  Warwickshire.    No 
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minister  was  oftener  called  than  he  to  preach  at  the  oi)ening  of  ne^ 
chapels,  or  at  anniversaries,  or  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
ministers.  How  cheerfully  and  efficiently  he  filled  the  post  and  per- 
formed the  duties  assigned  him,  Baptists  in  every  part  of  the  countiy 
can  testify.  Mr.  Vince,  too,  was  much  in  request  for  still  more  public 
service.  He  was  well  known  in  Exeter  Hall.  Every  great  society — 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Eeligious  Tract  Society,, 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  such 
organizations  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association — sought  Ins 
assistance  at  one  or  other  of  their  annual  meetings,  and  what  help  he 
could  give  to  any  good  word  or  work  he  never  withheld.  With  him 
preaching  was  not  so  much  artistic  as  natural.  All  that  he  possessed 
of  character,  capacity,  or  culture  was  put  into  his  sermons.  And 
therefore  they  were  real,  heart  outpourings,  thinkings  aloud,  the 
speech  of  a  man  to  men,  about  which  all  had  to  do.  'I  believed, 
and  therefore  have  I  spoken,'  might  have  been  the  text  of  Mr.  Vince's 
last  sermon.  Mr.  Vince  did  pastoral  work  in  the  pulpit.  He  seldom 
gave  lectures  or  disquisitions  to  his  hearers.  As  a  rule,  his  discourses 
were  practical,  touching  life  at  many  points,  and  serviceable  to  such 
as  were  intent  on  living  'soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world.'  The  ignorant  found  instruction,  the  perplexed  direc- 
tion, the  afflicted  comfort,  the  tempted  succour,  the  discouraged 
inspiration,  and  all,  help  in  the  Sunday  services.  Add  to  this,  that 
Mr.  Vince  used  language  understood  by '  the  common  people,'  and 
yet  clothed  and  illustrated  Ids  thoughts  in  a  manner  which  charmed 
the  trained  intellect  and  gratified  the  cultivated  taste,  and  there 
should  be  no  surprise  that  he  was  the  equal  of  our  greatest  preachers, 
and  one  whom  all  esteemed  '  highly  in  love  for  his  work's  sake,'  and 
as  '  a  faithfid  minister.'  We  soiTOwfuUy  reflect  that  Mr.  Vince  will 
no  more  be  seen  among  us,  and  has  preached  his  last  sermon.  *  To 
die  is  gain '  to  him.  He  rests  with  the  Saviour  he  loved  so  dearly 
and  served  so  faithfully.  There  remains  to  us  the  completion  of  our 
task  with  one  companion  less  on  earth,  one  friend  more  in  heaven. 
Will  not  our  younger  ministers  emulate  his  example,  and  follow  him 
as  he  followed  Christ  ?  Should  they  do  so,  their  greater  usefulness 
will  be  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  'a  brother  beloved,  and 
a  faithful  minister.' " 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Vince  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  demon- 
strations of  public  respect  ever  paid  to  the  departed  good  and  great 
The  representatives  of  every  shade  of  Christian  belief,  the  leaders 
even  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church, 
attended  to  testify  their  regard  for  our  honoured  brother,  while 
hundreds  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  Congregational  and  Baptist 
communions  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  devout  men  of  all 
denominations,  made  great  lamentation.  The  funeral  sermons  were 
preached  at  Graham  Street  Chapel  on  the  Sunday  following  by  the 
Eev.  Alex.  McLaren,  of  Manchester,  and  the  Eev.  E.  W.  Dale,  of  Bir- 
mingham.   The  MS.  of  the  latter  having  been  supplied  to  the  editor 
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of  the  Birmingham  Morning  Nexos^  we  are  able  to  supply  it  in  extenso. 
Mr.  Dale's  is  a  most  loving  tribute  to  the  worth  of  his  and  our 
beloved  brother,  and,  on  account  of  its  accurate  estimate  of  Mr. 
Vince,  we  gladly  reproduce  it  in  our  pages,  though  it  is  only  due  to 
ihonoured  brethren  in  our  own  denomination  to  say  that  the  excerpts 
twe  have  seen  of  their  discourses  indicate  that  they  were  equdly 
worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  took  for  his  text,  "  A  good  minister  of  Jesus 
^Christ."    1  Tim.  iv.  6.    He  said :  To  be  "  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ" 
it  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  possess  the  exceptional  nobility  of 
character,  and  the  rare  intellectual  powers  which  distinguished  the  former 
pastor  of  this  church.     In  every  part  of  England  there  are  men  whose 
names  will  never  pass  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  country  villages,  or 
the  obscure  districts  of  the  great  towns  in  which  they  preach,  to  whom  this 
honourable  title  is  justly  given,  now  that  they  are  Hving,  and  over  whose 
graves  it  may  be  written  when  they  die.     They  have  neither  the  natural 
genius  nor  the  large  and  varied  knowledge  of  him  for  whose  loss  we  mourn 
to-day,  nor  that  combination  of  good  and  attractive  moral  qualities  which 
gave  him  an  unchallenged  supremacy  among  strong  and  able  men ;  but  they 
discharge  their  ministerial  duties  with  an  unostentatious  earnestness  and 
persevering  fidelity,  and  when  they  in  their  tiu'n  are  laid  in  the  dust,  the 
few  who  knew  their  modest  goodness  and  their  patient  work,  will  say  of 
one  after  another  of  them :  He,  too,  was  '^  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ." 
And  yet  no  loftier  title  can  be  given  to  him  whose  death  has  filled  innumer- 
able   hearts   with  grief.     As  "  a  good  minister  of    Christ,"   therefore,  I 
propose  to   speak   of    him  this    evening.      I   shall  not   speak  of    those 
elements  of  character  which  made  him  a  good    Christian.      Christ  has 
not  given  one  law  of  holiness  for  ministers  and  another  for  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  Church.     The  same  obhgations  to  personal  sanctity  rest 
upon  you  that  rest  upon  us.     Ministers  and  their  Churches  have  the  same 
reasons  and  motives  for  keeping  Christ's  commandments.     There  are  no 
promises  of  hght  and  power,  and  joy  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  personal  Christian 
life  that  belong  to  us  that  do  not  also  belong  to  you.     If  we  ought  to  love 
Christ  because  lie  died  for  us,  so  ought  you.     If  we  ought  to  avoid  sin 
because  it  impedes  both  our  own  salvation  and  the  salvation  of  others,  so 
ought  you.     If  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  the  will  of  God  because  we  dwell 
in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  us,  it  is  possible  for  you,  too,  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
for  union  with  Christ  is  the  prerogative  of  every  man  that  believes  in  Him. 
Have  we  access  to  eternal  fountains  of  spiritual  life  and  power  ?     Wc  have 
access  to  them  through  Him  who  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He 
might  bring  you  as  well  as  us  to  God.     What  divine  commandment  ought 
we  to  obey,  which  you  are  free  to  violate  ?    What  hiunan  virtue,  what 
grace  of  the  spiritual  life,  are  we  bound  to  illustrate  in  our  character  that 
you  are  not  bound  to  illustrate  in  yours  ?     I  might  have  resolved  to  speak 
of  the  personal  Christian  excellence  of  him  who  has  gone  home  to  God ;  for 
he  was  an  eminently  good  man,  and  his  personal  goodness  was  intimately 
related  to  his    ministerial  power;  but  his  integrity,  his  generosity,  his 
kindliness,  his    devoutness,  his  moral  purity,  and  religious  earnestness, 
belonged  to  him  as  a  man,  and  ought  to  be  present  in  every  member  of 
this  Church.     I  propose  to  speak  of  what  it  was  that  made  him  *'  a  good 
minister  of    Jesus  Christ."      I  pass  over  what  is  acknowledged  by  all 
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Evangelical  Nonconformists,  that  no  man  can  be  a  true  minister  of 
Christ  who  is  not  divinely  called  to  the  ministry.  It  is  our  faith  that 
the  living  spirit  of  God  separates  men  to  this  work  in  our  own  times, 
as  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  the  original  consecration  to 
the  ministry  comes  direct  irom.  heaven.  This  consecration  we  believe  that 
our  dear  friend  and  brother  received.  It  is  not  of  his  right  to  be 
acknowledged  as  a  Christian  minister,  that  I  intend  to  say  anything,  but  of 
the  qualifications  which  made  him  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  1st, 
JSe  had  a  strong  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  as  the  Son  of  Ood  and  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  a  faith  of  a  kind  which  does  not  always  last,  even 
where  there  are  many  noble  Christian  excellences,  which  prove  the 
existence  of  genuine  Christian  life.  There  are  some  Christians  who,  a» 
the  result  of  temperament,  or  of  intellectual  idiosyncracies,  or  of  the 
influences  which  have  determined  the  development  of  their  religious 
thoughts  and  characters,  are  haunted  by  constantly  recurring  doubts 
concerning  the  great  facts  in  which  God  has  revesded  Himself  to  our 
race,  and  that  dread  vision  of  the  glory  of  God  has  not  yet  come  to 
them  in  which  doubt  perishes ;  for  even  that  faith  does  not  give  way,  but 
is  often  shaken.  The  strong  currents  of  unbelief  threaten  to  sweep  them 
into  darkness  and  chaos.  They  still  cling  to  the  supreme  hope  which  has 
come  to  us  through  Christ,  but  it  often  seems  to  them  as  though  they 
could  cling  to  it  no  longer.  A  man  may  be  a  Christian  though  his  faith  is 
sometimes  almost  suppressed,  and  is  never  triumphant,  nor  even  firm  and 
strong.  But  with  faith  of  that  kind  a  man  can  never  be  "  a  good  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ."  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  no  man  can  fulfil  this  de- 
scription so  long  as  there  are  any  imresolved  questions  in  the  whole  range 
of  his  theological  speculations.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  cannot  fulfil 
this  description,  even  though  there  are  some  of  the  gravest  theological 
problems  of  which  he  has  discovered  no  solution.  I  mean  that  imless  he 
believes — unless  he  knows — that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  person — unless  his  whole 
nature  is  penetrated  with  awe  and  wonder,  and  joy  in  the  presence  of 
*'  God  manifest  in  the  fiesh," — unless  he  has  such  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite 
mercy  of  Christ,  and  of  His  power  to  redeem  man  from  sin  and  eternal  de- 
struction, as  enables  him  to  speak  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  our  race  with  a 
confidence  as  perfect  as  that  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  light  and  glory  that 
fin  the  heavens  on  a  simmier's  morning ;  he  has  no  right  to  be  a  Christian 
minister;  and  cannot  faithfully  dischai^  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  In 
these  days,  when  doubt — ^which  is  the  confession  of  ignorance ;  a  confession 
which  every  wise  and  honest  man  will  make  when  he  has  reached  the  limits 
of  his  knowledge — is  invested  with  a  kind  of  religious  sanctity,  and  raised 
to  the  honours  belonging  to  faith,  which  not  only  confesses  ignorance  vriih 
hinnility,  but  with  the  same  humility  it  concerns  to  receive  the  teaching  of 
God,  there  is  a  tendency  even  amongst  many  Christian  people  to  cease  to 
insist  on  perfect  and  unfaltering  trust  in  Christ  as  an  indispensable  qualifi- 
cation for  the  Christian  ministr}\  This  tendency  is  alike  intolerant  and 
unchristian.  So  long  as  a  man  is  not  sure  about  any  of  the  truths  which 
are  of  supreme  practical  importance  to  the  life  of  man,  it  is  his  clear  duty 
to  assume  the  positioh  of  an  inquirer ;  and  he  should  never  cease  to  inquire 
until  his  inquiry  is  successful,  or  until  he  is  certain  that  all  further  inquiry 
IB  useless.  But  while  he  still  doubts — or,  in  other  words,  while  he  has  no- 
knowledge^he  ought  not  to  profess  to  teach.     This  is  true  in  all  other 
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departments  of  human  thought ;  it  is  equally  true  in  religion.  I  have  the 
deepest  sympathy  with  an  honest  man  who  has,  unhappily,  ceased  to  be 
certain  of  the  di\ane  existence,  and  who,  with  a  painful  sense  of  the  trans- 
cendent greatness  of  the  problem,  is  endeavouring  to  solve  it ;  but  for  a 
religious  congregation  to  ask  him  to  become  its  minister,  and  to  conduct 
religious  worship,  while  he  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  God  to  worship, 
is  not  a  proof  of  liberality  of  thought,  but  of  that  utter  imbecility  of 
judgment  which  sometimes  co-exists  with  certain  kinds  of  intellectual 
culture  and  activity ;  and  for  him  to  accept  the  duty  is  a  crime.  I  have 
also  the  deepest  sympathy  with  an  honest  man  who  is  wiable  to  escape  from 
the  imcertalnty  which  to  very  many  in  our  times  surrounds  all  the  great 
questions  which  relate  to  the  claims  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  mankind ;  who  is  not  sure  whether  the  story  of  the  life 
and  death  which  the  Church  has  received  for  eighteen  centuries  is  trust- 
worthy ;  who  is  not  sure,  even  if  it  is  trust>vorthy,  whether  Christ  is  to  be 
acknowledged  only  as  the  greatest  of  prophets,  or  whether  He  must  be 
received  with  all  the  reverence  and  love  which  we  owe  to  the  Creator  and 
Moral  Ruler  of  mankind  ;  but  for  a  Christian  congregation  to  ask  him*  to 
become  its  minister  while  his  imcertainty  continues,  and  for  him  to  consent 
to  be  its  minister,  betrays  an  indifference  on  both  sides  to  the  transcendent 
importance  of  the  questions  at  issue,  which  involves  the  gravest  question. 
Questions  like  these — of  such  magnitude  in  relation  not  only  to  religious 
belief  but  to  the  whole  attitude  of  the  soul  in  relation  to  God — ought  to  be 
resolved  before  a  man  accepts  the  great  duties  of  a  religious  teacher.  Mr. 
Vince  was  not  inaccessible  to  the  intellectual  influences  of  our  times.  He 
was  not  a  man  who  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  past  generation,  and 
estranged  himself  from  the  thought  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  much 
more  familiar,  I  imagine,  with  modem  literature,  and  with  the  literature 
of  modem  scepticism,  than  with  the  controversial  and  dogmatic  works  of 
former  centuries.  He  had  to  speak  to  living  men,  and  he  therefore,  liked 
to  listen  to  living  men.  Ko  one  had  the  impression  that  he  believed  in 
Christ  because  he  was  ignorant  of  modern  words  for  unbelief,  or  because 
he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  their  force.  Nor  could  any  one  imagine 
that  his  theology  had  received  no  modification  from  current  controversies, 
or  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  definite  and  final  conclusion  on  all  the  questions 
of  theological  science.  On  some  grave  subjects,  even  those  who  believed 
with  him  least  intelligently  must  have  perceived  that  his  judgment  was 
in  suspense,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  would  probably  say  that  there 
were  some  interesting  and  even  great  problems,  on  which  theologians  have 
pronounced  very  definite  opinions,  which  he  regarded  as  insoluble.  This 
temper  of  mind  invested  with  the  greater  force  and  value  his  deep  and 
immovable  faith  in  the  central  and  supreme  facts  and  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  Never  even  for  a  moment  was  there  any  sign  of  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  these.  His  faith  in  Christ  was  a  part  of  his  very  life  i  it 
penetrated  his  whole  nature  ;  it  was  not  a  separable  and  accidental  element 
of  thought  or  character  which  could  be  renounced  or  lost ;  he  must  have 
ceased  to  be  himseK  before  he  could  cease  to  be  a  Christian.  It  gave 
firmness  and  vigour  to  his  preaching.  The  continuous  strength  of  his 
own  faith  fortified  the  faith  of  other  men.  This  faith  assisted  to  make  him 
"  a  good  member  of  Jesus  Christ."  2.  He  had  a  lurge  and  Ju$t  conception 
of  the  true  ends  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  organisation  of  our  modem 
churches,  which,  though  they  are  constructed  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
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primitive  churches,  do  not  give  adequate  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  same  variety  of  spoculative  functions,  is  very  likely  to  give  a 
false  impression  both  to  ministers  and  churches  of  the  real  work  to  which 
a  minister  is  called.  In  our  ministry  we  have  united  two  very  different 
offices,  requiring  qualifications  so  dissimilar  that  it  is  not  very  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  mil  co-exist  in  the  same  man.  The  minister  of  a  Congre- 
gational Church — whether  Baptist  or  Psdobaptist — ^is  at  once  the  pastor 
and  the  evangelist  of  the  Church :  he  has  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  tho6e 
who  have  not  yet  repented  of  sin,  and  believed  in  Christ ;  he  has  to  care 
for  the  spiritual  culture,  and  to  conduct  the  worship  of  Christian 
people,  who  may  have  loved  and  served  Christ  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
himself.  There  is  great  danger  lest  one  of  these  functions  of  the  ministerial 
office  should  be  altogether  neglected.  The  first  duty  of  a  pastor  is  plainly 
not  to  those  outside  the  Church,  but  to  the  Church  itself.  In  New  Testa- 
ment language,  he  has  to  "  Feed  the  flock  of  God.''  A  pastor  may  be  very 
faithful,  very  earnest,  and  very  successful,  whose  ministry  never  touched  the 
heart  or  alarmed  the  conscience  of  a  single  person  in  his  congregation  who 
Had  not  confessed  the  authority  of  Christ  and  received  the  pardon  of  sin  and 
the  gift  of  eternal  life.  A  church  with  such  a  pastor  might  be  a  great 
spiritual  force,  accomplishing  even  greater  and  more  enduring  spiritual 
residts  than  a  church  having  for  its  minister  a  man  who  never  preached  a 
sermon  that  did  not  move  some  men  to  bitter  penitence  and  inspire  them 
with  happy  faith.  For  the  church  of  a  minister  who  is  a  pastor  and 
nothing  more  might,  under  God,  be  so  trained  and  disciplined  through  his 
teaching  and  influence  that  the  children  should  be  near  to  Christ  from 
their  childhood,  kept  by  the  wise  and  devout  care  of  their  parents,  and  of 
other  Christian  people  having  special  qualifications  for  this  beautiful  work ; 
and  the  Church  members,  their  minds  being  enriched  with  large  knowledge 
by  pastoral  instruction,  and  their  hearts  being  kindled  by  pastoral  exhor- 
tation to  an  intense  love  for  men,  and  an  intense  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
Christ  might,  by  a  large  variety  of  works  of  usefulness,  accomplish  far  more 
for  the  restoration  to  God  of  those  who  had  dropped  into  vice  and 
irreligion  than  is  ever  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  the  ministry  of  one 
man,  whatever  his  fervour  and  whatever  his  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  church  which  has  for  its  minister  an  energetic  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who 
has  no  faculty  for  developing  its  moral  and  spiritual  life,  may  ver}-  possibly 
bring  grave  dishonour  on  the  Christian  faith  by  the  absence  of  integrity, 
courage,  and  kindliness  in  its  members  ;  and,  through  the  want  both  of  a 
deep  religious  life  and  a  large  knowledge  of  Christian  trust,  it  may  be 
utterly  inefficient  in  every  kind  of  Christian  work.  A  pastor's  first  duty,  I 
say,  is  in  his  church.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  you  supposed  that 
Mr.  Vince  fulfilled  those  duties  by  which  some  inconsiderate  persons  are 
accustomed  to  judge  of  a  minister's  fidelity  to  his  pastoral  responsibilitieB. 
With  a  church  of  this  magnitude,  and  necessarily  called  to  public  services 
of  many  kinds  in  every  part  of  the  coimtry — services  which  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  him  to  decline,  and  which  it  was  your  pride  that  he  should 
undertake,  for  he  discharged  them  with  such  auspicious  power  and  success — 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  maintain  that  regular  system  of  pastoral 
visitation  to  which  it  is  both  the  duty  and  wisdom  of  the  ministers  of 
smaller  churches  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time.  But  if  he 
was  unable  to  see  you  in  your  own  houses  as  often  as  you  may  have  wished, 
it  was  through  no  want  of  pastoral  affection  and  sympathy.    He  had  a 
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great  love  for  you.  I  think  you  are  worthy  of  it.  Your  loyal  and  generous 
affection  for  him,  which  became  deeper  and  deeper  as  years  passed  by,  was 
a  source  of  strength  to  him  in  his  severe  and  exhausting  work  and  a  perpetual 
spring  of  happiness.  He  returned  it  with  an  affection  as  loyal  and  generous 
as  your  own.  His  trust  in  you  was  perfect.  Whenever  he  spoke  of  you  it 
was  evident  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  chief  honour  to  be  your  minister,  and  it 
was  surprising  how  much  he  seemed  to  know  about  your  personal  affairs. 
His  love  for  you  made  all  your  sorrows  and  joys  his  own,  and  he  watched  you, 
not  with  suspicion,  but  with  the  keenest  solicitude  for  your  moral  integrity 
and  your  religious  earnestness.  He  was  a  pastor  in  the  pulpit,  where  the 
greater  part  of  a  minister's  pastor  work  must  always  be  done.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  incessantly  exhorting  those  who  had  already  believed  in  Christ 
to  repent  of  sin,  and  to  receive  the  Gospel ;  he  did  not  commit  the  singular 
mistake  of  preaching  to  a  congregation  consisting  largely  of  Christian  people. 
Just  as  he  would  have  preached  to  a  congregation  consisting  exclusively  of 
heathens  or  unbelievers.  He  knew  his  true  work  too  well  to  inflict  upon 
you  so  great  an  injury  by  which  the  enlargement  of  your  Christian  knowledge 
would  have  been  arrested,  and  the  development  of  Christian  culture  im- 
paired. Leaving  the  principles  of  the  docti*inc  of  Christ,  he  went  on  unto 
perfection,  *  not  laying  again  the  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works 
and  of  faith  towards  God,  of  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  of  eternal  judg- 
ment.' He  was  especially  faithful  in  illustrating  the  duties  of  parent^  and 
children,  masters  and  servants,  manufacturers  and  workmen.  He  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  insisted  on  the  obligation  and  blessedness  of  re- 
lieving their  sufferings.  He  increased  your  zeal  for  the  Christian  education 
of  children  and  the  evangelisation  of  the  world.  He  did  not  strive  merely 
to  produce  dreary  religious  emotion  ;  it  was  his  constaut  aim  to  assist  you 
to  reach  an  ideal  perfection  of  moral  and  Christian  excellence.  The  other 
great  province  of  a  minister  was  not  neglected.  He  was  an  evangelist  as 
well  as  a  pastor.  Many  persons  were  attached  to  the  place  by  the  charm 
and  power  of  his  preaching,  who  had  little  sympathy  with  the  great  articles 
of  the  Evangelical  faith,  and  to  them  with  an  earnestness  which  increased 
with  his  increasing  years,  he  spoke  of  the  infinite  love  of  God  revealed  to 
mankind  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  From  conversations  which  I  often 
had  with  him,  it  was  evident  that  he  shrank  from  dwelling  on  the  dark  and 
awful  intimations  contained  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  the  future 
destiny  of  the  impenitent,  and  that  his  strength  consisted  in  the  perfect 
faith  and  joy  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  patient  love  with  which  God 
strives  to  win  the  hearts  of  men  fix}m  sin,  and  of  the  glory  of  salvation 
which  Christ,  by  His  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  has  accomplished  for  our 
race.  The  text  of  his  last  sermon — "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
onto  Me  " — was  the  symbol  of  his  preaching.  Of  the  measure  of  success  of 
all  kinds  with  which  God  crowned  his  work,  you  can  speak  better  than  I ; 
and  to-night»  notwithstanding  all  yotir  sorrow  for  his  loss,  you  will  give 
God  hearty  and  deserved  thanks  for  all  the  light  and  benefit  and  peace  which 
came  to  you  through  his  ministiy.  3.  He  had  great  qualifications  for  the 
duties  of  the  ministry*  Till  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  he  seemed 
to  be  robust  in  health,  and  capable  of  almost  constant  exertion.  He  under- 
took an  amount  of  work  which  it  is  unwise  for  the  strongest  men  to 
attempt.  On  Sunday,  after  he  had  preached  here  in  the  morning,  I  often 
heard  of  his  preaching  eight  or  nine  miles  away  in  the  afternoon ;  and  he 
returned  to  Birmingham  to  preach  here  again  in  the  evening.     He  travelled 
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long  distances  clay  after  cla}%  and  spoke  or  preached  at  nigbt.  It  was  hard 
for  him  to  resist  the  urgency  of  those  who  appealed  to  him  for  help ;  and 
for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  there  were  no  signs  that  his  strength  iras. 
sufiering  from  the  strain  to  which  it  was  subjected.  As  he  had  the  phjnri- 
cal  vigour  which  seemed  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  travel  about  from 
place  to  place  incessantly,  and  to  go  through  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
work  without  peril,  he  had  the  kind  of  intellectual  power  which  made  his 
preaching  and  speaking  attractive  to  all  kinds  of  men  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  lie  was  listened  to  with  almost  equal  delight  by  agricultural 
labourers,  by  Lancashire  collier  hands,  by  South  Staffordshire  miners,  by 
the  working-men  of  Birmingham,  by  prosperous  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
The  more  cultivated  people  confessed  the  presence  of  anundefinablecharmin 
his  eloquence,  and  it  seemed  clear  and  plain  to  the  most  ignorant.  He  could 
speak  with  equal  effect  to  those  who  shared  the  keen  political  excitement  which 
agitated  this  town  a  few  years  ago,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  dullest  and  most 
stagnant  of  ^-illages.  To  analyse  the  elements  of  this  remarkable  power  is  not 
easy.  Perhaps  his  most  conspicuous  intellectual  quality  was  a  masculine 
common  sense.  It  was  his  habit  to  try  to  find  out  how  the  facts  lay.  He 
was  never  in  the  air ;  his  feet  were  always  on  the  ground.  But  there  was 
nothing  common-place  about  him,  for  he  looked  at  everything  for  himself* 
and  looked  patiently  and  with  resolution,  not  to  speak  of  it  on  the  report  of 
others.  He  had  the  truest  and  most  difficidt  kind  of  originality.  Any 
man,  however  slight  his  j^owers  of  obser\'ation,  will  have  something  fresh  to 
tell  who  has  travelled  in  remote  countries,  which  have  been  rarely  or  never 
•^-isitcd  before,  though  what  he  says  may  not  be  veiy  interesting  to  ordinary 
people,  for  it  may  have  no  relation  to  their  previous  knowledge,  and  may 
be  of  no  value  to  them  in  their  practical  life.  Very  much  of  what  passes 
for  originality  both  in  sermons  and  in  literature,  is  of  that  kind.  The 
originality  does  not  lie  in  the  author  or  preacher,  but  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  has  chosen  to  travel.  He  has  gone  into  regions  of  thought  which 
lie  too  far  away  fi'om  the  common  facts  of  life,  or  which  are  too  uninterest- 
ing to  attract  many  pei-sons  beside  himself.  That  was  not  Mr.  Vince's 
originality.  He  would  have  as  much  to  say  about  a  walk  along  the  Bristol 
Road  to  the  Lickev  Hills,  as  some  men  would  have  to  sav  about  a  walk  oter 
one  of  the  grandest  passes  in  Switzerland ;  he  woidd  have  as  many  great 
thoughts  in  a  jeweller's  workshop  in  Birmingham,  as  woidd  come  to  some 
people  in  one  of  the  famous  galleries  at  Florence,  and  would  learn  as  much 
from  a  labourer  that  he  talked  to  at  a  little  railway  station,  while  waiting 
for  a  train,  as  some  of  us  woidd  learn  from  a  Chinese  mandarin  or  an  Arab 
sheik.  You  know  what  a  singular  faculty  he  had  for  being  interested  in 
all  sorts  of  things  told  him  by  all  sorts  of  people.  No  one  that  he  happened 
to  meet  came  amiss.  How  he  used  to  stand  and  chat  on  the  steps  of  the 
Old  Librar}-  and  on  the  pavement  in  New-street !  He  talked  to  men  about 
everything — about  their  business,  about  elections  for  the  town  council 
about  commercial  failures,  about  books,  about  the  price  of  iron  and  coal, 
about  the  discussions  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  guardians,  and  about  the 
state  of  the  streets.  His  interest  in  whatever  touched  the  connnon  life  of 
mankind  was  partly  intellectual ;  it  came  from  the  faculty  which  I  have 
just  described — a  faculty  which  enabled  him  to  look  at  everything  with  as 
fresh  and  keen  a  curiosity  as  though  he  had  never  seen  it  before.  It  wa* 
largely  moral,  and  was  the  result  of  his  vi^-id  and  deep  sympathy  with  all 
the  activities  and  experiences  of  his  fellow  men.     He  saw  «)  much  to 
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interest  him  in  the  more  direct  aspect  of  things,  that  he  never  felt  drawn 
aside  to  refinements  and  subtleties  which  would  have  made  him  unintelligible 
to  ordinary  minds.  He  made  the  most  familiar  road  along  which  he  walked 
so  fresh y  that  the  more  thoughtful  people  were  interested  in  his  preaching,. 
and  he  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  try  strange  and  difficult  paths  in 
which  persons  of  sluggish  intellectual  activity  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
follow  him.  He  had  imagination  enough  to  give  warmth  and  colour  to  all 
his  speaking,  and  to  suggest  an  endless  variety  of  most  felicitous  illustration ; 
but  imagination  was  the  servant  of  other  powers,  and  was  never  suffered  to 
assert  supremacy.  His  humour  was  kept  in  the  same  subordinate  position. 
He  was  never  dull.  In  his  speeches  there  was  always  the  same  gleam  of 
fun — gentle,  kindly,  manly  fun — and  I  believe  that,  having  learnt  the  great 
lesson  that  none  of  God's  intellectual  gifts  are  "common  or  unclean," 
he  did  not  shrink  from  an  occasional  touch  of  humour  in  his  sermons. 
He  saw  the  absiu*dities  and  follies  and  weaknesses  of  men,  and  spoke 
of  them,  but  with  a  kindly  sjonpathy  which  redeemed  his  very  satire 
from  every  element  of  cynicism  and  contempt.  He  made  free  use 
of  his  characteristic  faculty.  But  he  used  it  and  was  never  mastered 
by  it.  In  his  humorous  speeches  no  one  felt  that  it  was  his  chief 
intention  to  be  entertaining.  A  serious  and  worthy  purpose  always 
controlled  and  directed  even  his  most  plaj^ful  thoughts.  The 
sagacity  of  his  judgment  was  as  remarkable  as  his  eloquence.  These 
ori^^inal  powers  were  carefully  cultivated.  He  read  largely.  He  read  some 
old  works,  and  read  them  over  and  over  again.  The  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  " 
he  seemed  to  know  by  heart.  With  "  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  "  he  was 
almost  equally  familiar.  Some  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  never  out  of 
his  hands  long  together.  But  his  reading  lay  mainly,  I  think,  among  books 
written  in  our  own  day.  History,  biography  of  all  kinds,  travels  in  all 
countries,  sermons  by  preachers  of  all  churches,  were  his  constant  delight ; 
but  I  seldom  heard  him  speak  of  any  modem  poets,  with  the  exception  of 
Tennyson ;  and  not  often  of  any  of  Tennyson's  poems,  with  the  exception  of 
'*  In  Memoriam,"  which  in  former  years  had  a  strong  fascination  for  him. 
The  book  which  he  read  most  must  have  been  the  Bible.  His  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  'svas  remarkable,  and  that  knowledge  was  always  appearing  in  his 
preaching.  The  old  stories  which  you  had  been  familiar  with  from  your 
childhood,  became  fresh  when  he  told  them.  He  had  found  out  some- 
thing about  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  that 
you  had  never  seen  there  before.  Incidents  buried  deep  to  most  of  you  in 
the  Books  of  the  Chronicles,  sentences  which  you  had  never  read,  or  had 
passed  over  without  a  thought  in  the  prophecies  of  Joel  or  Amos,  some 
slight  difference  between  the  narrative  of  a  miracle  or  the  report  of  a 
discourse  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  which  you  had  never  noticed — ^how  much 
he  made  of  them,  or  rather  how  much  he  foimd  in  them.  And  this  was  not 
merely  or  chiefly  because  he  availed  himself  of  all  the  books  within  his 
reach  which  illustrated  the  sacred  writings  from  learned  research,  but 
becaiise  he  had  thought  so  much  about  the  Scriptures  himself  that  qvctj 
part  of  them  seemed  to  be  constantly  present  to  him.  It  was  from  the 
historical  Scriptures  that  many  of  his  happiest  illustrations  came.  How  it 
was  he  made  himself  master  of  all  this  wealth  he  could  never  tell  us,  though 
we  sometimes  asked  him.  I  suspect  the  secret  was  a  very  simple  one. 
That  faculty  of  looking  at  things  for  himself,  which'  made  common  things 
fresh  and  so  full  of  interest  to  him,  made  every  part  of  the  Bible  equally 
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fresh  and  interesting ;  and  he  read  the  Bible  constantly.  The  natiye 
instincts  of  his  niind,  as  well  as  his  favourite  books,  made  his  style  of 
writing  and  speaking  clear,  simple,  and  masculine.  His  admiration  was 
unbounded  for  the  vigorous  directness  of  Johnson's  conversation ;  but  the 
stately  pomp  of  **  Kassclas ''  and  **  The  Eambler"  was  intolerable  to  him. 
He  distinguished  more  clearly  than  most  of  us  between  the  grace  of 
expression  which  adds  to  the  perfection  of  public  speaking,  and  that  more 
delicate  refinement  of  litei*ary  form  which  defeats  rather  than  promotes  the 
ends  both  of  the  orator  and  of  the  preacher.  The  depth  of  emotion  and 
vigour  of  passion  which  he  occasionally  manifested  were,  of  course,  among 
:the  moral  elements  of  his  power.  He  reaUy  cared  to  convince  and  persuade 
those  to  whom  he  spoke.  The  excitement  into  which  he  occasionally  rose  was 
not  the  heat  of  which  some  men  are  conscious  as  the  result  of  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  their  intellectual  powers ;  it  came  from  his  sense  of  the  magnitade  of 
the  practical  object  for  which  he  was  contending,  and  of  the  transcendent 
importance  of  the  truths  which  he  was  striving  to  illustrate  and  define.  He 
j)ossessed,  I  will  not  say  all  the  powers  both  intellectual  and  moral  which 
•contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  a  preacher — but  he  possessed  a  combination 
of  powers  rarely  found  in  the  same  man,  and  he  used  them  in  God's  service, 
with  a  zeal  and  earnestness  which  were  never  relaxed,  but  which  were  ai$ 
intense  in  the  sober  strength  of  his  manhood  as  in  the  ardour  of  his  early 
youth.  He  was  "  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ."  He  had  a  deep  convic- 
tion that  the  work  of  a  Christian  minister  is  the  most  honourable  work  in 
which  the  noblest  faculties  of  man  can  be  employed.  He  was  imder  a 
much  stronger  temptation  than  most  of  us  to  be  dazzled  by  the  success 
which  he  achieved  and  the  admiration  which  followed  him  in  his  general 
public  activity.  With  such  powei*s  as  he  possessed,  it  was  inevitable  that 
he  should  be  constantly  entreated  and  urged  to  take  part  in  various  pubhc 
movements  both  in  Birmingham  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He 
-could  speak  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  as  well  as  to  all  kinds  of  people.  He 
could  speak  with  great  force  to  exalted  political  meetings,  and  he  could 
speak  with  ease  and  grace  at  a  public  dinner  from  which  all  political 
Teferenccs  were  excluded.  He  was  one  of  the  most  effective  lecturers  on 
Nonconformity,  and  he  was  not  less  effective  as  an  advocate  of  the  Bible 
Society.  He  was  very  eloquent  when  defending  the  principles  and  policy 
of  the  National  Education  League,  and  equally  eloquent  when  enforcing 
the  claims  of  Christian  missions  to  the  heathen.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
speakers  wc  had  at  a  ward  meeting  during  a  municipal  contest,  and  he  was 
not  less  successful  at  a  meeting  of  the  Simday  School  Union  or  of  the 
Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Exeter  Hall.  But  his  devotion  to 
this  supreme  and  special  work  of  the  Christian  minister  never  faltered.  He 
held,  indeed,  no  narrow  and  artificial  theory  of  human  life.  He  knew  that, 
in  the  great  kingdom  of  God,  there  is  room  for  an  infinite  variety  of  fone- 
Jtion  and  service— room  for  the  artist,  the  poet,  and  the  statesman — ^room 
for  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  merchant — ^roomfor  the  manufacturer, 
the  tradesman,  and  the  workman — ^and  that  in  every  calling  a  good  man 
may  serve  God  faithfully,  and  illustrate  the  divine  b^uty  and  perfection  of 
jthe  life  which  he  has  received  from  Christ.  And  though  he  regarded  the 
Christian  ministry  as  the  highest  of  all  callings,  he  had  a  large  and  generous 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  3ie  duties  of  the  ministry  may  be  fulfilled.  It 
was  his  great  vocation,  as  it  is  the  great  vocation  of  every  Christian  man, 
Xo  put  forth  his  utmost  strength  that  God's  will  may  be  done  on  earth  even 
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as  it  is  done  in  Heaven.    As  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  his  special 
duty  to  strive  to  accomplish  this  end  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
be  felt  himself  under  an  obligation  to  do  any  other  kind  of  work  which 
seemed  likely  to  promote  the  same  ultimate  object,  and  which  did  not  inter- 
fere with  his  efficiency  as  a  pastor  and  preacher.     He,  therefore,  cared  a 
^^at  deal  for  hospitals,  believing  that  it  was  God's  will  that  human  pain 
and  suffering  should  be  diminished ;  and  for  the  education  of  the  people, 
believing  that  Grod  intended  all  to  whom  He  has  given  intellectual  life  to 
receive  the  ctdture  without  which  the  gift  is  wasted;  and  for  politics,  be- 
lieving that  God  meant  that  the  laws  and  policy  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  life 
of  individuals  should  be  controlled  by  the  eternal  principles  of  righteous- 
ness.    He  was  governed  by  one  supreme  thought  in  whatever  service  he 
rendered  to  philanthropic,  to  educational,  and  to  political  movements  ;  and 
that  thought  was  the  same  that  governed  him  in  what  would  be  generally 
described  as  his  special  ministerial  work.     In  all  things  he  was  striving  to 
vindicate  the  authority  of  God,  and  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  God's 
merciful  and  beneficent  purposes  in  relation  to  mankind.     I  do  not  say  it  is 
safe  for  every  Christian  minister  to  attempt  the  variety  of  exciting  duties  in, 
Tirhich  a  large  part  of  his  strength  was  spent.     There  are  not  many  who  have 
tbe  intellectual  energy  and  versatility  which  these  varied  duties  demand.  Per- 
haps there  are  still  fewer  who  would  be  able  to  retain  the  calmness  and  the 
steadfast  devotion  to  the  directly  spiritual  duties  of  the  ministry  by  which  he 
'was  distinguished.  Every  man  must  judge  for  himself.   That  he  always  pre- 
served his  sense  of  the  imique  and  unrivalled  greatness  of  his  ministerial  voca- 
tion, those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  can  bear  witness.     When,  sometimes, 
political  and  ecclesiastical  opponents  said  or  implied  that  he  had  been  drawn 
away  from  his  true  duties  into  political  agitation,  he  felt  the  charge  like  a 
wound.  His  own  conscience  acquitted  him ;  one  who  knew  him  well  saw  that 
the  charge  was  preposterously  felse.  His  life  was  rich  and  varied ;  but,  as  I  have 
Heard  one  bright  and  glorious  voice  rising  triumphantly  above  the  unveiled 
and  majestic  harmonies   of  a  great  orchestra,  and  dominating  even  the 
passionate  tumult  of  a  great  chorus,  so  in  him  the  eternal  salvation  of 
mankind  held  its  regal  place  high  above  all  the  inferior  and  more  immediate 
objects  of  his  activity.     He  was  a  good  "  minister  of  Jesus  Christ."     I  ask 
you  not  to  cherish  his  memory  with  enduring  affection  and  honour — for  you 
are  certain  to  do  that — ^but  to  perpetuate  his  work.     This  Church,  which,, 
under  his  ministry,  rose  from  weakness  to  its  present  strength,  is  his  noblest 
memorial,  and  I  entreat  you  not  to  suffer  its  power  to  decay.     I  appeal  to 
the  elders  of  this  Church  to  consecrate  themselves  this  night  once  more  to 
its  service,  and  to  resolve  that  with  the  same  devotion  to  it  which  he  mani- 
fested ;  with  the  same  oblivion  of  aU  personal  interests ;  with  the  same 
brotherly  affection  for  all  its  members;  with  the  same  forbearance  and 
gentleness,  they  will  discharge  the  new  and  graver  responsibilities  which 
have  come  upon  them  in  consequence  of  his  death.    I  appeal  to  all  the 
members  of  this  Church  not  to  siuffer  the  great  results  of  so  noble  a  life  to 
perish  through  their  indifference.     In  one  sense,  they  cannot  perish  while 
you  remain  faithful  to  Him  whose  authority  he  taught  you  to  confess,  and 
m  Whose  love  he  taught  you  to  rejoice.    Even  if  you  leave  this  fellowship 
and  worship  elsewhere,  you  will  retain  in  the  whole  structure  of  yotur 
religious  thought,  and  in  all  the  habits  of  your  religious  life,  the  impression 
of  his  ministry.     But  by  remaining  in  this  Church  you  will  most  certainly 
preserve  and  transmit  to  those  who  come  after  you  that  special  type  of 
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religious  thought  and  character  to  which  you  were  formed  by  the  rare  gifts 
which  God  conferred  upon  him.  The  type  is  too  precious  to  be  lost.  It 
will  not  be  lost  if  you  continue,  at  whatever  cost  of  personal  oonTenicnce,  to 
worship  in  the  place.  Churches,  like  nations,  have  their  characteristic 
spirit,  habits,  and  traditions.  You  have  yours,  as  the  result  of  the  ministry 
which  has  just  come  to  a  premature  close.  Let  them  be  maintained ; 
every  one  of  you  can  contribute  to  maintain  them.  Let  there  be  a  generous 
confidence  in  each  other,  and  in  the  elders  of  the  Church.  Suppress  in  your 
own  hearts  the  first  impulse  to  alienation  from  your  Christian  brethren. 
Let  your  meetings  for  prayer  be  more  crowded  than  ever.  Let  your 
attendance  at  the  services  of  Simday  be  as  regular  as  ever,  no  matter  who 
may  occupy  the  pulpit.  Do  not  permit  any  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Church  to  decline  ;  sustain  them  'mth  all  your  old  vigour  during  the  trying 
months  through  which  you  have  now  to  pass,  and  t]^en  their  efficiency  is 
likely  to  continue  for  very  many  years  to  come.  Let  your  liberality  be  as 
lai^  now  that  it  is  no  longer  stimulated  by  the  pathos  and  earnestness  with 
which  he  pleaded  for  the  erring,  the  ignorant,  the  suffering,  and  the  poor, 
and  the  liberality  which  was  encouraged  by  him  will  become  the  penna^ 
nent  habit  and  virtue  of  this  religious  community.  Is  it  presumptuous  to 
hope  that  the  love  and  reverence  with  which  he  was  regarded  by 
the  yoimger  men  of  the  Church  may  lead  some  of  them  to  recognise  in  the 
Christian  ministry  the  loftiest  of  all  vocations,  and  that,  standing  as  we 
stand  to-night  by  the  grave  of  one  in  whose  life  the  greatness  of  the 
Christian  ministry  was  so  nobly  illustrated,  there  may  be  some  who 
will  look  up  wistfully  into  the  face  of  God  and  ask  whether  they 
may  be  permitted  to  continue  the  work  of  the  dead,  if  with  inferior 
powers,  yet  with  equal  fidelity  and  zeal.  Young  men,  the  Christian  ministry 
is  a  work  rich  in  unequalled  blessedness  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  trans- 
Hsendcnt  hopes  for  the  world  to  come.  The  universal  affection  and  honour 
with  which  he  was  regarded,  whose  ministry  is  now  closed,  were  not  im- 
■appreciated  by  him ;  but  to  his  judgment  and  heart  they  were  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  deeper  happiness  which  came  to  him  from  witness- 
ing the  spiritual  success  he  was  enabled  to  achieve,  and  from  the  hope, 
cherished  with  humility  and  self -distrust,  but  still  cherished,  that  he  might 
find  at  last  that  Christ  had  looked  upon  his  work  with  approval.  Wealth, 
fame,  the  glory  that  comes  from  the  triumphs  of  genius — tliese  are  nothing 
compared  with  the  rewards  and  honours  of  "a  good  minister  of  Jesus 
•Christ."  His  ministry  is  over.  Is  it  over  ?  Are  tJiere  none  who  recollect, 
to-uight,  purposes  which  they  were  compelled  to  form  while  listening  to 
him,  and  which  remain  unfulfilled ;  none  who  remember  with  keen  self- 
reproach  the  earnestness  and  affection  with  which  he  entreated  them,  but 
entreated  them  in  vain,  to  repent  of  sin  and  to  trust  in  the  infinite  mercy  of 
Christ;  none  who  are  alarmed  lest,  having  resisted  a  ministry  of  such 
•exceptional  power,  they  should  revolt  to  the  last  against  the  authority  of 
God,  and  reject  to  the  last  the  gift  of  eternal  life  ?  Are  there  none  who 
are  now  ready  to  confess  that  to  all  their  other  sins  they  have  added  the 
guilt  of  refusing  to  yield  to  the  urgency  with  which  he  entreated  them  to 
be  reconciled  to  God,  and  who,  on  this  day  of  sorrow  for  the  separation 
from  "  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,"  are  conscious  of  a  deeper  sorrow 
that  for  so  many  years  th«y  have  been  willing  to  be  separated  from  Jesus 
Christ  Himself.  Let  to-night  crown  and  complete  the  spiritual  triumph  of 
bis  ministry.    Another  of  the  noble  succession  of  devout  and  holy  men. 
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through  whose  personal  sanctity  and  good  for  sixty  generations  the  power  of 
Christ  has  been  manifested,  has  gone  to  his  rest;  but  Christ  Himself 
remains.  With  a  grace  which  the  guilt  of  so  many  centuries  has  not 
exhausted,  with  an  energy  unimpaired  by  the  protracted  conflict  with  the 
sins  and  with  the  sorrows  of  mankind.  He  ever  liTeth,  enthroned  as  a  Prince 
at  the  right  hand  of  Grod,  as  mighty  as  He  is  merciful  to  save  aU  that  appeal 
to  Hjb  infinite  love.  To  Him  we  look  in  this  hour  of  weakness  and  of  grief 
to  watch  over  this  Church  and  to  defend  it  from  all  peril ;  to  comfort  &ose 
to  whom  this  sorrow  has  brought  utter  desolation ;  and  so  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  many  in  this  congregation  to-night,  that  very  many  who  listened 
to  our  departed  friend  and  brother  in  vain,  may  now  entreat  God  for  the 
pardon  of  sin  and  for  deliverance  from  eternal  death.  "  There  is  joy  in 
the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth ;  *'  and 
surely  it  is  not  the  angels  alone  that  rejoice  when  men  are  saved ;  He  speaks 
of  the  just  that  dwell  with  Grod — share  the  gladness  and  the  triumph ;  and 
I  trust  that  he  who  has  left  us  may  receive  new  accessions  of  blessedness 
to-night  as  the  residt  of  the  penitence  and  faith  of  some  who  till  now  have 
remained  unsaved. 


By  the  Eev.  C.  B.  Lewis,  of  Calcutta. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 
(Concluded  from  p.  671.) 

FEELING  as  he  did  that  he  lay  under  undeserved  suspicion  of  im- 
prudence, Mr.  Chamberlain's  sojourn  at  Serampore  at  this  time 
was  not  a  happy  one.  He  was,  however,  very  busy  there, 
especially 'in  translating  and  correcting  at  the  press  the  Braj  Bhdsha 
New  Testament.  Every  Saturday  afternoon  and  every  Sunday  he 
spent  out  amongst  the  natives,  in  preaching  and  distributing  tracts 
and  Scriptures.  On  Sundays,  he  preached  at  five  or  six  places,  and 
on  Saturday  afternoons  at  two  or  three ;  and  in  this  way  he  visited 
most  of  the  towns  and  principal  villages  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Serampore.  This  he  found  to  be  a  delightful 
work.  The  people  were  most  attentive,  and  heard  him  gladly.  His 
mind  was  often  disquieted  and  distressed  by  the  frustration  of  his 
plans  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future ;  but,  he  wrote,  "  As  soon  as 
I  get  a  couple  of  miles  away  from  Serampore,  and  in  the  work,  I  lose 
the  recollection  of  my  troubles.  Under  a  tree,  surrounded  by  listen- 
ing throngs  of  inquisitive  people,  my  bodily  vapours  dissipate  them- 
selves and  my  soul  is  exhilarated  with  gladness." 

Believing  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  woi3d  never  be  permitted  by  the 
British  Grovemment  to  work  in  peace  in  Hindustan,  the  elder  mission- 
aries now  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  go  away  to  some  country 
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"beyond  the  power  of  the  East  India  Company.  But  to  this  advice  he 
would  never  listen.  He  could  not  consent,  he  said,  to  give  up  twelve 
years  of  preparatory  labour  as  lost ;  or  to  abandon  the  translations 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  liim  as  works  of  such  great  importance. 
At  the  risk  of  displeasing  his  advisers,  he  declared  himself  to  be 
"  deteimined,  so  far  as  he  could  determine,"  never  to  quit  that  part  of 
Hindustan  in  wliich  he  felt  himself  qualified  to  bear  witness  for 
Christ,  unless  absolutely  and  finally  forced  away  by  Government 
"  If,"  wrote  he,  "  I  am  not  permitted  to  reside  in  Hindustan,  it  is  my 
intention  to  get  a  convenient  boat,  for  a  year  at  a  stretch,  in  which,  if 
preserved,  I  may  be  able  to  do  that  which  will  not  be  unproductive 
of  good.  The  Gospel  must  he  preached.  "Without  preaching,  transla- 
tions will  avail  nothing.  After  patient  waiting  and  prudent  working, 
the  Government  may  perhaps  become  better  disposed,  and  we  may  see 
better  times." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Dr.  Eyland,  he  wrote: — ^"  My  mind  is,  I 
trust,  settled  as  to  persecution.  This  I  am  willing  to  endure,  if  it  be 
the  wiU  of  the  Lord.  But  do  you,  can  you,  think  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  fly  from  persecution  to  some  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  to 
leave  my  bones  to  bleach  there  ?  Surely  you  do  not.  Gladly  would 
I  have  settled  again  in  Bengal.  Nothing  would  be  more  congenial  to 
my  own  feelings,  my  desires,  and,  I  may  add,  my  abilities ;  for  I  despair 
of  ever  gaining  that  knowledge  of  other  Indian  dialects  which  I  have 
gained  of  the  Bengali :  but  this  could  not  be  ;  and  I  regard  the  Hindi 
translations  as  a  work  I  ought  not  to  surrender  till  compelled  to  it ; 
and  the  acquirement  of  these  languages  and  dialects  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  which  has  led  me  to  desire  earnestly  to  return  to 
the  North-West  Provinces.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  choose  my  station 
for  myself ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  quit  the  work  I  have  undertaken, 
witliout  an  adequate  reason  for  so  doing." 

After  a  few  months  of  somewhat  impatient  waiting  on  his  part,  an 
application  was  at  length  made  by  the  brethren  at  Serampore  to  the 
Vice-President  in  CouncU,  to  permit  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  reside  at 
Mirzapore.  In  reply,  it  was  stated  that  the  Government  was  not 
inclined  to  grant  permission  for  him  to  reside  in  the  Western  Provinces; 
but  the  applicants  were  encouraged  to  mention  some  places  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  for  the  consideration  of  the  CounciL  In  the  middle 
of  June,  therefore,  another  application  was  made,  in  which  Buxar, 
Monghyr,  and  Bhaugulpore,  were  mentioned ;  and  to  the  occupancy 
of  these  no  objection  seems  to  have  been  made.  The  nussionaiy 
would  have  preferred  some  station  higher  up  the  river,  although,  as 
we  have  seen,  his  mind  was  predisposed  to  think  favorably  of  Mon- 
ghyr. He  finally  determined,  however,  not  to  fix  upon  any  place  until 
he  had  visited  the  districts  open  to  him  by  the  consent  of  Government, 
and  had  selected  that  which  might  appear  upon  personal  inspection  to 
be  most  desirable.  It  was  not  until  the  20th  of  September,  1815,  that 
he  once  more  set  out  to  seek  a  new  home.  The  journey  was,  as  usual, 
turned  to  the  best  account  by  preaching  and  distributing  tracts.    He 
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liad  regained  liis  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  Bengali  tongue,  and  when 
writing  from  Berhampore,  a  month  after  leaving  Serampore,  he  could 
say,  "  I  never  had  a  more  delightful  campaign."  On  the  29th  of 
November  he  arrived  at  Digah,  where  his  brethren  Moore  and  Kowe 
had  established  a  missionary  station.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  help 
them  in  their  work  among  the  natives ;  and  during  the  weeks  spent 
there,  his  services  both  in  English  and  Hindi  were  highly  appreciated 
and  promotive  of  much  good.  It  was  a  great  delight  to  him  here  to 
meet  liis  fiiend  and  brother  Brindaban,  one  of  the  firstfruits  of  his 
labour  in  Bengal,  in  whom  "he  saw  divine  grace  daUy  displayed, 
especially  in  lus  activity  and  humbleness  of  mind."  From  Digah, 
towards  the  end  of  January,  he  went  on  to  Buxar  where  he  laboured 
with  great  encouragement  in  a  large  assembly,  and  then  came  to 
Ghazeepore,  wishing  to  reconnoitre  these  places.  "  Either  of  them," 
wrote  he,  "  is  an  eligible  situation  for  a  missionary,  but  neither  pre- 
sented an  open  door  to  me."  During  this  journey  he  met  with  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  learned  by  heart  portions  of  Scripture  and 
tracts  received  from  him  in  former  years.  After  returning  to  Digah, 
and  very  severely  suffering  there  from  a  violent  and  obstinate  cold 
taken  in  Bengal,  which  almost  disabled  him  from  speaking,  and  sorely 
afitticted  him,  he  resolved  to  settle  himself  at  Monghjn*,  wliich  had 
always  been  the  place  of  his  choice.  He  arrived  there  at  the  end  of 
February,  1816.  He  found  tins  place  "  immensely  larger  than  he  had 
supposed."  He  received  the  kindest  welcome  and  most  generous  hos- 
pitsdity  from  Captain  Henry  Page,  a  young  man  of  superior  ability,  who 
was  residing  there  on  the  invalid  establishment.  This  gentleman  had 
recently  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  supreme  importance  of  religion, 
by  the  faithful  efforts  of  Mr.  Moore,  of  Digah.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
influence  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  him  and  to  Mrs.  Page,  and, 
on  the  20th  of  April,  the  missionary  had  the  pleasure  to  baptize 
them  both  in  the  Eiver  Ganges,  just  under  the  Fort  of  Monghyr.* 

And  now  the  Lord  had  graciously  brought  his  sen'ant  to  a  place  of 
quiet  habitation.  He  was  not  again  to  be  disturbed  by  human  inter- 
ference in  the  useful  laboura  he  delighted  to  pureue.  He  preached 
regularly  in  an  old  mosque  which  was  fitted  up  for  the  purposes  of 
Christian  worship  by  one  of  his  hearers.  His  prospects  of  usefulness 
in  Monghyr  were  very  cheering,  although  the  baptism  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Page  was  followed  by  unfriendly  discussion.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
wrote, — "  Others  are,  I  hope,  coming  forward,  but  1  may  be  disappointed. 
The  baptism  has  stiiTed  up  opposition,  and  Prejudice  has  shut  up 
Ear-gal/C.  We  are  now  set  down  before  Eye-gate,  and  are  watching 
•  opportunities  to  gain  the  other ;  and,  the  Lord  working  with  us  and 
for  us,  we  shall  succeed.  We  have  English  worship  foui-  times  a 
week ;  and  Hindustani,  generally,  ten." 

To  liis  friend,  Mr.   Ivimy,  he   wrote,  on  the    1st  of  October: 
*'  Monghyr  is  a  delightful  place.     It  is  an  invalid  station,  in  the  midst 

♦  The  reader  will  be  interested  to  recognise  in  onr  well-beloved  missionary  brother, 
"the  Hey.  John  Chamberlain  Page,  a  son  of  Captain  and  Mn«  Page,  of  Monghyr. 
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of  a  great  population.    Tirhoot  lies  to  the  north,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lUver  Ganges.     It  is  a  very  populous  district,  and  the  people  there 
speak  a  dialect  of  their  own,  which  is  written  in  a  pecidiar  character. 
With  this  country,  the  people,  and  their  language,  I  am  not  at  present 
acquainted ;  but  I  hope  to  become  so,  if  I  am  spared  and  permitted  to 
remain  here.     To  the  south  lie  the  mountains.    Those  nearest  us  are 
not  inhabited,  but  they  afford  a  ravishing  view  from  the  place  where 
I  now  sit  writing.     The  mighty  Ganges  is  rolling  by,  just  under  our 
windows.     We  are  here,  indeed,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  in  the  creation.     As  to  the  work,  I  can  here  pursue  the 
translation  imintemipted,  and  apply  to  it,  when  health  permits, 
vigorously.     Around  are  thousands  of  people,  to  whom  I  can  either 
walk  or  ride  to  preach  Jesus.     A  few  Europeans  attend  En^ish 
worship ;    nine  were  at  the  prayer-meeting  this  evening.     On  the 
Sabbath  five  or  six  more  attend.    Altogether,  about  half  the  European 
inhabitants  are  my  hearers.    The  non-attendants  are  either  bitterly 
prejudiced  or  profanely  proud.     '  They  cannot  come/     The  natives 
are  as  yet  in  much  confusion  about  this  new  way ;  and  are   much 
afraid  of  it.     They  hear  very  freely  when  I  go  out  to  them,  but  come 
rarely  to  the  house,  and  do  not  readily  accept  of  schools.     I  fear,  and 
have  reason  for  it,  that  some  Europeans  of  influence  here  have  not 
favoured  or  forwarded  our  designs  amongst  the  natives.     Some  of 
these  gentlemen  appear  to  be  very  much  afraid  for  their  throats.  They 
exclaim, '  Oh !  we  shall  all  have  our  throats  cut ! '   Poor  creatures  !  they 
have  no  concern  for  their  souls  !    I  have  given  you  a  short  account, 
or  pioneer's  report,  and  a  very  meagre  one ;  however,  it  is  the  best 
present  operations  will  allow.     I  have  been  wondering  whether  my 
Master  has  not  laid  me  by  as  a  pioneer,  and  drafted  me  into  the  Boyal 
train,  in  which  certainly  I  cut  a  poor  figure.    Be  it  so.    He  knows 
best.    But  I  am  still  exercisingr  my  thouchts  about  climbing  moun- 
tains  and  descending,  folding  and  crLing  ^vers,  blowing  up  bastions 
and  bridges,  fixing  pontoons,  and  breaching  citadels  and  fortresses. 
But  I  am  held  to  what  I  am  about,  in  which,  I  see,  I  can  well  spend 
twenty  years.    The  Word  must  be  translated  into  the  Hindi  dialects, 
in  order  to  its  universal  dififosion  in  these  populous  provincea  I  begin 
to  feel  my  ground  daily  becoming  firmer  under  me,  and  constant 
experience  convinces  me  that  this  is  necessary,  and  must  be  so,  in 
order  that  this  work  be  done  well.    There  are  persons  in  this  country 
who  begin  to  examine  our  translations  for  their  faults — at  least,  for 
ours.    They  have  their  eyes  upon  us  in  all  we  do ;  but  there  is  One 
higher  than  all.  Whose  eyes  are  upon  us  always.    He  may  accept,  in 
mercy,  what  is  ill  performed;  but  this  is  no  good  reasqn  for  an  ill 
performance.    We  are  to  go  on  towards  perfection,  though  we  may 
after  all  come  very  short  of  it." 

In  this  spirit  he  now  carried  on  the  translation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  the  Braj  Bh^hd  and  in  the  ordinary  Hindi  language, 
in  which,  also,  he  prepared  some  valuable  tracts.  His  labours  in 
preaching  to  the  natives  were  ably  assisted  by  Brindaban,  who  was  now 
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finally  settled  at  Monghyr.  Mr.  CJhamberlaiii  wrote  of  him  :  "  He  is 
very  diligent,  and  bears  a  constant,  and  irreproachable,  and  irrefutable 
testimony  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  He  is  one  of  the  bunches  of 
fiistfruits  gathered  at  Eehoboth,  in  whom,  blessed  be  God,  I  have  daily 
joy."  It  was  his  privilege,  also,  to  receive  other  precious  additions  to 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  At  the  end  of  1817,  he  baptized  the  first 
native  convert  at  Monghyr,  Hingham  Misser,  a  most  respectable 
Brahmin,  who,  for  Christ's  sake,  counted  all  earthly  advantages  as 
dross.  In  the  following  March,  he  had  also  the  joy  to  baptize  Nyan- 
sukh,  a  young  man  frgm  Jaypore,  who  was  sent  to  him  for  instruction 
by  the  brethren  at  Digah.  This  man  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable 
accession  to  the  church  at  Monghjrr.  He  lived  and  laboured  there  for 
many  years,  and  if  the  question  were  asked,  '*  What  has  Christianity 
done  for  men  of  the  Hindu  race  ? "  all  who  knew  Nyansukh  would 
probably  immediately  recall  his  blameless  life,  and  simple,  yet  power- 
ful, testimony  to  the  Grospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

He  had  also  encouragement  in  his  work  amongst  Europeans.  On 
the  11th  of  July,  1817,  he  baptized  Mrs.  Clarke,  "  who  had  been 
brought,  in  much  mercy,  to  confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  before  many 
witnesses  ;*'  and  in  November  he  went  to  Digah,  and  baptized,  there, 
Mrs.  Grant,  who  had  been  brought  to  Christ  by  his  preaching  in  Agra. 
In  1819,  a  convenient  chapel  was  opened ;  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  in 
that  year,  a  church  of  nine  members,  Europeans  and  natives,  was 
organised.  Captain  Page  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  an  elder 
and  helper  in  the  church.  The  entry  in  the  church-book,  recording 
these  arrangements,  adds :  "  Save,  now,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord ! 
Send  now  prosperity  !  Oh,  may  this  little  one  become  a  thousand  ! 
It  is  a  small  one ;  but  glory  be  to  Divine  grace  for  thia  All  the 
powers  on  earth  could  never  effect  such  a  work.  0  God  1  water  this 
plant  incessantly  with  Thy  vivifying  influences,  and  make  it  fruitful 
in  this  land ! " 

The  church  at  Monghyr  still  exists,  and,  we  trust,  will  yet  realise, 
in  their  fcdness,  the  blessings  so  fervently  invoked.  It  has  enjoyed  the 
excellent  ministrations  of  Leslie,  George  and  John  Parsons,  Lawrence, 
and  some  others  who  laboured  with  them ;  and  many  choice  fruits  of 
holiness,  zeal,  and  Christian  generosity  have  already  been  nurtured 
and  matured  in  this  garden  of  the  Lord. 

But  before  settling  at  Monghyr,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  bodily  strength 
had  been  seriously,  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  incurably,  impaired. 
He  suffered  exceedingly  £rom  asthma ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
medical  practice  of  &e  day  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  sometimes 
"  cupped  all  over  his  bosom  and  under  his  breasts  "  for  the  relief  of 
his  ''  hard-breathing  body.*'  He  was  a  victim,  also,  to  painful  intes- 
tinal diseases,  and  his  1^  and  feet  were  sometimes  so  troubled  with 
obstinate  sores,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  walk, 
or  even  stand. 

In  September,  1816>  he  wrote :  ''  I  have  lately  been  to  Berhampore, 
where  I  laboured  a  few  days,  as  circumstances  admitted ;  but  I  was 
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lame  all  the  journey,  and  was  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
close  confinement  for  the  most  of  the  time  I  was  absent.  This  was  to 
me  one  of  the  severest  trials  I  ever  had.  Passing  through  the  country, 
by  populous  towns,  at  which  I  could  not  stop,  for  want  of  legs  to  stand 
upon,  was  a  sore  affliction.  Even  sitting  up  for  any  length  of  time 
brought  on  an  inflammation,  which  required  incessant  attention  to 
bring  do^oi  again.  Everywhere  I  found  the  people  eager  to  hear. 
One  Sabbath,  I  sat  out  on  a  threshing  floor,  at  the  outside  of  a  village, — 
I  could  not  go  into  the  place  for  lameness, — and  read,  and  preached, 
and  prayed,  in  succession,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  villagers. 
Another  Sabbath  I  spent  at  Bhaugulpore.  Many  tracts  and  gospels 
were  distributed." 

His  ailments,  often  intensely  acute,  were  of  course  great  liindrances  in 
the  way  of  missionary  work:  but  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
Itdn  enabled  liim  to  sustain  his  infirmities  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
But  he  could  now  rarely  go  to  any  considerable  distance  from  home. 
Early  in  1817,  he  was  invited  to  accompany  a  friend,  an  officer  in  the 
army,  to  Mirzapore.  The  journey  there  and  back  occupied  about  two 
months,  and  was  improved  by  constant  preaching  to  the  natives, 
especially  at  Benares  and  Mirzapore,  and  all  the  principal  places 
passed  upon  the  way.  This  seems  to  have  been  his  last  long  preaching 
tour.  His  time  was,  however,  closely  occupied  at  home  by  the  trans- 
lations he  was  engaged  in,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  confinement 
rendered  necessary  by  this  work,  told  very  imfavourably  upon  his 
impaired  health.  His  English  preaching  was  carried  forward  with 
most  encouraging  results,  but  his  broken  constitution  too  plainly 
showed  that  his  work  was  almost  done. 

A  few  more  sentences  may  conclude  the  story  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
missionary  career.  In  October,  1818,  he  was  recommended  by  his 
physician  to  go  to  Calcutta  and  to  seek  the  benefit  of  the  sea-air,  by 
cruising  about  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  immediate  result  of 
this  was  very  beneficial,  and  he  returned  to  Monghyr  in  improved 
health.  The  benefit,  however,  was  but  temporary,  and  the  following 
months  were  spent  in  suffering.  In  October,  1819,  he  went  again  to 
sea,  and  again  derived  much  advantage.  He  remained  this  time  a 
month  in  the  Pilot  brig  at  the  Sand  Heads,  but  he  could  not  refraLn 
from  too  active  efforts  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  those  into  whose 
society  he  was  thus  thrown.  In  October,  1820,  after  suffering  again 
very  severely,  and  having  now  completed  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Hindi  language,  he  went  upon  the  Ganges,  intend- 
ing to  revisit  Calcutta ;  but  by  the  time  he  reached  Berhampore,  he 
found  himseK  so  much  better,  that  he  determined  to  go  back  at  once 
to  his  station  and  to  his  work.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  fatal  mistake.  He 
was  soon  again  greatly  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  was  painfully  unable 
to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  work  which  he  could  not  refrain  from 
prosecuting.  Before  his  arrival  at  Monghyr,  he  became  seriously  ill, 
and  only  very  partial  relief  for  his  disorder  was  obtained  as  the 
result  of  medical  treatment.      He  continued  to  preach  five  or  six 
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times  every  week,  and  laboured  daily  at  his  translationfii,  till  the 
first  Sunday  of  September',  1821,  when  he  was  compelled  to  give 
up  a  portion  of  Ins  work,  and  could  not  preach  in  the  morning 
either  in  Hindi  or  EnglisL  He  had,  at  this  time,  other  anxieties. 
He  was  not  the  only  evangelist  then  dying  in  Monghyr.  His 
beloved  and  faithful  convert,  Brindaban,  now  an  old  man  of 
seventy,  was  also  sick  unto  death :  and,  on  the  very  morning  of  which 
mention  has  just  been  made,  his  spirit  passed  away  into  the  presence 
of  the  Savioxir.  This  event  affected  Mr.  Chamberlain  very  deeply. 
In  the  afternoon,  he  delivered  an  address  in  Hindustani  at  the  grave, 
and  in  the  evening  preached  a  funeral  sermon  in  English,  taking  for 
his  text,  John  xi.  11 — "  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth."  After  this,  he 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  his  little  flock  His  strength  now 
so  rapidly  declined  that,  on  the  next  Suuday,  he  spoke  with  the 
greatest  diflBiculty.     That  was  his  last  effort :  he  never  preached  again. 

Finding  himself  now  utterly  disabled,  he  left  Monghyr  on  the  13th 
September,  and  went  down  to  Calcutta  alone,  stiU  hoping  that  change 
of  air  would  once  more  restore  him.  There  his  case  was  seen  to  be 
imminently  dangerous,  and  he  was  advised  to  proceed  without  delay 
to  England  as  his  only  chance  of  recoveiy.  His  wife  hurried  down 
from  Monghyr,  with  his  little  Mary  Ann,  whose  prattle  had  so  often 
diverted  and  delighted  him,  to  make  the  arrangements  for  his  depar- 
ture. They  ought  to  have  gone  with  him ;  but  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
any  outlay  that  could  be  escaped,  and  his  wish  that  the  station  at 
Mongh3nr  shoidd  not  be  left  without  some  one  to  care  for  it,  determined 
him  to  go  alone.  He  was  dreadfully  emaciated,  and  so  weak  as  to  be 
unable  to  rise  fix)m  his  bed  without  assistance ;  but  his  interest  in 
matters  of  spiritual  importance  was  as  intense  as  ever,  and  he  spoke 
with  keen  delight  of  the  labours  in  which  his  life  had  been  spent.  He 
was  charmed  with  the  thought  of  once  more  seeing  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  his  weU-beloved  native  land,  and  cherished  the  hope  that 
he  might  be  able  soon  to  return  in  renewed  health  to  the  work  to 
which  he  had  consecrated  all  his  powers. 

His  passage  was  taken  on  board  the  Princess  CJi/irloite,  Captain 
McKean,  wliich  sailed  from  Diamond  Harbour  on  Sunday,  November 
18th,  early  in  the  morning.  His  wife  left  him  then,  foreboding  but 
too  truly  that  she  should  see  him  no  more.  There  could  be  little 
hope  of  his  recovery;  but  few  who  saw  him  in  Calcutta  expected  that 
the  end  was  so  near.  Deprived  of  his  friends,  and  too  weak  to  go  on 
deck,  but  confined  to  his  comfortless  cabin,  he  lingered  for  twenty 
days,  and  then,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  December,  the  young 
man  who  waited  on  him  found  him  lifeless  upon  his  bed.  He  had 
died  all  alone.  His  body  was  committed  to  the  deep  in  lat.  9^  31'  N. 
and  long.  85^  E. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Cliamberlain  knew  that  she  was  a 
widow.  The  Princess  Charlotte  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  from  that  place  a  letter  was  at  last  received  from  the  captain, 
announcing  the  death  of  his  missionary  passenger.    The  intelligence 
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was  not  unexpected,  but  it  occasioned  deep  regret  to  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  India.  Every  one  felt 
that  a  man  of  extraordinary  zeal  and  ability  had  been  removed  from 
the  field  in  which  faithful  labourers  were  so  few.  Mr.  Ward,  of 
Serampore,  carried  with  him  the  judgment  of  all  his  missionary 
brethren,  when,  in  selecting  the  text  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  funeral 
sermon,  he  applied  to  him  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul: — ^"I 

LABOURED  MORE  ABUNDANTLY  THAN  THEY  ALL ;  YET,  NOT  I,  BUT  THE 

GRACE  OF  God  WHICH  WAS  WITH  ME." — 1  Coriuthians  xv.  10. 

The  painful  sacrifice  made  by  the  dying  missionary  when  he 
resolved  to  go  to  his  native  land  alone,  was  not  unfruitful  Mrs. 
Chamberlain,  a  most  excellent  Christian  lady,  devoted  all  her  ener- 
gies to  the  welfare  of  the  flock  her  husband  had  gathered,  and  by 
her  oversight  of  the  schools,  and  the  kindly  influence  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Church,  she  did  very  much  to  supply  the  place  of  him 
whose  loss  she  and  they  so  deeply  felt  In  1824,  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Leslie  was  sent  out  to  occupy  the  Monghyr  station,  and  well  did  he 
enter  into  his  predecessor's  labours.  Years  later,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Chamberlain,  who  became  his  faithful  fellow-worker  in 
Monghyr,  and  afterwards  in  Calcutta,  where  she  still  lives,  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  all  whose  privilege  it  is  to  know  her. 

Something  must  be  said,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  personal  pecu- 
liarities of  the  man  whose  career  has  now  been  so  imperfectly 
epitomised.  No  complete  analysis  of  his  character  is  indeed  needed. 
His  history  shows  what  he  was;  and  the  observations  of  one  who 
knew  him  well,  and  who  wrote  of  him  with  excellent  judgment,  may 
be  found  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  Dr.  Yates's  Memoir.  A  few 
things,  however,  should  be  said  here. 

The  reader  will  not  have  faUed  to  notice  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
judgment  was  exercised  with  much  independence,  and  it  has  been 
seen  that  sometimes  his  opinions  conflicted  strongly  with  those  of 
his  brethren.  That  unpleasantness  now  and  then  arose  in  his  rela- 
tions with  his  feUow  missionaries  and  others  from  these  causes,  is  in 
no  degree  wonderful.  No  doubt  his  natural  disposition  was  somewhat 
stem  and  austere.  In  an  early  letter  from  Dr.  Ryland,  written  in 
May,  1804,  he  was  affectionately  told  of  this.  "All  your  fellow- 
students,"  wrote  the  Doctor,  "  used  to  express  a  high  esteem  for  you, 
and  do  so  more  than  ever  now  you  are  gone.  But  they  all  complain 
a  little  of  your  natural  temper,  and,  therefore,  though  they  might 
sometimes  be  mistaken,  I  conclude  there  was  some  cause  for  their 
<jomplaint, — ^I  mean,  enough  to  make  it  needful  that  you  should 
watch  and  pray  against  all  self-will  and  improper  warmth."  Such 
admonitions  as  these  were  not  unfrequently  conveyed  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain in  the  letters  of  his  friends  at  home,  and  they  were  always 
received  with  grateful  candour.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
he  succeeded  in  laying  aside  that  warmth  of  temper  and  occasional 
asperity  of  manner  of  which  his  brethren  complained.  They  brought 
him  no  little  unhappiness ;  for  complaints  of  him  were  sent  home. 
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"which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  write  in  explanation  and  self- 
defence.  Such  things  vexed  his  spirit,  and  marred  his  comfort  in  his 
work.  Isolation  from  his  brethren  was  most  painful  to  him.  He 
was,  in  truth,  strongly  attached  to  them,  and  if  he  ever  caused  one 
of  them  grief,  or,  by  a  harsh  word,  occasioned  any  temporary  aliena- 
tion, he  was  speedily  filled  with  relentings,  and  joyfully  welcomed 
the  restoration  of  harmony.  But  he  could  not  regard  any  matter  of 
principle  with  indifference,  or  dissemble  the  opinions  he  held.  Let 
his  own  apology  be  heard.  In  1815,  he  wrote : — **  I  will  not  say 
anything  to  repel  the  charge  of  bluntness  of  manners.  Something  of 
this  I  know  I  have.  I  sometimes  wish  that  I  had  more  honey  and 
less  vinegar ;  but  still  vinegar  is  very  well  in  its  place,  and,  though 
it  be  sharp,  it  is  far  more  conducive  to  health  than  is  honey.  We 
are  not  all  made  for  one  work.  For  the  pioneer,  a  heavy  axe  is 
necessary ;  a  cabinet-maker  performs  his  work  with  light  tools,  and 
so  does  a  barber.  An  axe  will  not  shave  us ;  nor  will  a  razor  fell  a 
tree,  or  hew  a  road  through  a  forest."  These  words  will  be  felt  to 
be  weighty.  Who  can  doubt  that  his  uncompromising  resoluteness 
of  purpose  and  fearless  maintenance  of  what  he  held  to  be  right  con- 
tributed greatly  to  his  missionary  efficiency  in  the  difficult  circum- 
stances in  which  his  work  was  done  ? 

Not  a  little  of  the  unpleasantness  which  beset  his  course  resulted 
from  his  outspoken  convictions  of  truth  as  a  Nonconformist  and  a 
Baptist.  His  relations  with  Mr.  Parsons  at  Berhampore  have  been, 
in  brief  terms,  spoken  of;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  conducive  to  har- 
mony, that,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  at  Sirdhana,  Mr.  Parsons 
occupied  the  neighbouring  station  at  Meerut.  With  Mr.  Corrie,  who 
came  to  Agra  not  long  after  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  left  it,  his  personal 
communications  were  more  pleasant ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  good 
clergyman  very  deeply  disliked  the  Baptist  leaven  which  the  mis- 
sionary left  everywhere  behind  him,  and  used  means  to  neutralize  it, 
which,  although  not  always  successful,  aroused  not  unnatural  resent- 
ment in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  mind.  His  zeal  as  a  Baptist,  thus  disap- 
proved of,  laid  him  open  to  some  severe  censures  which  found  their 
way  to  England,  and  awakened  the  apprehensions  of  his  anxious 
friends  there.*  In  regard  to  some  of  these  reflections  upon  his  conduct, 

"*  A  single  example  of  this  may  be  given.  Mr.  Fuller  wrote  to  Serampore,  on 
the  18th  August,  1814, — "I  this  day  had  a  letter  read  to  me  concerning  the 
Baptist  missionaries.  I  did  not  know  the  writer,  but  was  assured  he  was  not  a 
clergyman.  It  was  no  friend  to  you,  yet  professedly  a  friend  to  evangelical  reli- 
gion. He  speaks  of  the  '  A.postolical  Mission '  to  Agra  (Mr.  Corrie's)  as  having 
done  more  in  a  year  than  you  have  in  fifteen ;  of  your  letters  being  full  of 
inflated  and  magnified  accoucts ;  of  your  being  so  set  on  Baptism,  as  to  be  chiefly 
concerned  about  it,  and  anxioi6  to  make  proselytes  from  the  Church ;  of  your 
being  democrats,  as  refusing  to  bo  subject  to  Government,  as  to  where  you  shall 
go  to  preach,  &c.  He  acknowlelges,  however,  Uiat  you  have  been  diligent  as  to 
the  translations  and  the  schools  -,  but,  as  to  anything  else,  allows  you  no  merit 
I  had  but  a  minute  or  two  in  the  company  of  the  person  who  read  it,  and  who 
read  it  not  as  adoi>tiug  the  opinions,  but  from  pure  good*will ;  that  we  might 
know  what  was  said  of  us,  aaa  guard  against  giving  them  occasion.    I  only  said, 
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he  wrote  to  Dr.  Ryland, — *'  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  know  the 
spirit  of  the  Cliurchmen  here,  in  order  to  judge  properly  of  some 
things  in  my  letters.  Mr.  Corrie  may  complain  as  he  pleases ;  but  it 
seems  passing  strange  that  a  poor  Baptist  missionary,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  miles,  should  annoy  him.  The  fact  is,  he  had  almost 
got  our  Agra  friends  into  the  Church ;  but  some  serious  representa- 
tions from  me  led  them  to  think  better  of  it  This  certainly  did  not 
please  him,  and  the  protest  I  made  against  the  words  used  in  the 
translation  for  *  baptize '  galled  him  not  a  little.  However,  for  the 
future,  I  hope  to  refrain  as  much  as  possible  from  making  any 
remarks  on  the  Church  and  its  adherents.  But  let  Churchmen  be  as 
candid  as  they  frequently  boast  they  are ;  in  India  matters  are  other- 
wise. Whoever  may  have  their  candour,  the  Baptists  enjoy  a  very 
diminutive  portion  of  it.  In  the  good  these  good  men  are  doing  I 
rejoice ;  and  wish  them  the  utmost  success  in  all  their  efforts  to  make 
known  the  crucified  Jesus  to  sinners;  but  in  their  endeavours  to 
support  and  keep  up  an  anti-Christian  establishment  they  have  not 
my  best  wishes ;  but,  so  far  as  liberty  of  conscience  does  not  interfere, 
they  have,  and  will  have,  my  hearty  opposition.  I  grant  something 
considerable  depends  on  manner.  Hard  words  may  provoke;  but 
stubborn  facts  are  equally  provoking  to  him  on  whom  they  bear ! " 

In  a  later  letter  he  says, — "  The  Church  party  in  this  country  is 
becoming  potent.  However,  Christ  is  preached  by  some  in  whose 
labours  and  success  I  sincerely  rejoice ;  though  I  wish  they  were  in  a 
better  way.  I  cannot  wish  well  to  an  Establishment.  I  most  ear- 
nestly wish  for  its  demolition.  It  is  usurpation.  It  is  rebellion  in 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

Who  can  wonder  that  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived  this  outspoken 
honesty  exposed  him  to  dislike  and  misrepresentation  ?  In  1815,  he 
says — ^"The  Churchmen  are  our  great  opposers.  They  are  bitter, 
very  bitter,  against  the  Baptists.  A  colonel,  who  is  probably  in 
England  by  this  time,  and  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  I  never  saw  once, 
wrote  in  a  note  that  I  was  a  very  malevolent  person,  who  taught 
the  soldiers  sedition !  The  fact  is  this,  we  are  Dissenters ;  and  worse, 
Baptists ;  and  as  we  do  not  support  the  Church,  we,  of  course,  in  their 
estimation,  are  democrats,  demagogues,  and  enemies  to  the  State." 

In  the  ignorance  prevailing  in  India  as  to  true  religion,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  diligent  in  attempts  to  disperse  Christian  books  amongst 
his  countrymen.  We  have  seen  how  successful  he  was  in  disposing 
of  books  to  the  men  of  the  22nd  Eegiment  at  Berhampore.  "  They 
had  a  handsome  library  of  their  own,  public  property ;  and  the  num- 

in  answer,  *  To  say  there  ib  no  tnith  in  his  statement,  would  be  too  much. 
Ererything  we  do,  sir,  is  imperfect :  but  if  one-thTd  part  of  it  be  true,  I  have  aU 
my  life  been  deceived,  both  m  myself  and  bretlren.'  He  said  he  supposed  it 
was  over- charged,  but  wished  me  to  see,  or  rathrr  hear,  it.  I  said  if  any  one  o£ 
the  missionaries  could  be  proved  to  have  endeavouied  to  proselyte  pious  church- 
men to  adult  baptism,  I  would  acknowledge  the  truth  of  that  part  of  the  letter. 
It  was  a  Churchman  and  a  Director  that  read  it  to  me  (you  can  guess  who).'* — 
The  gentleman  referred  to  was^  of  courae,  Mr.  Charlts  Grant 
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ber  of  books  in  private  property  was  very  great."  In  one  of  liis^ 
letters  in  1816,  he  requests  that  a  "  large  supply  of  Bibles  might  be 
sent  out  to  him ;  especially  some  copies  of  Scott's,  for  the  Church 
people."  '*  Fawcett's,  Scott's,  and  Henry's  Bibles,"  he  says,  "  are  sure 
to  be  sold."  A  list  follows  of  i,"  choice  books,"  to  the  value  of  about 
£40,  including,  with  works  of  Baxter,  Owen,  Bunyan,  Cowper, Young, 
Fuller,  and  Abraham  Booth,  "  McGowan's  Infernal  Conferences,  The 
Shaver,  and  Looking  Glass,  John  the  Dipper,  and  the  Manual — a 
hundred  of  each ;"  Brooks'  Puritans,  Jones's  VValdenses  and  History  of 
the  Puritans,  and  any  others ;  also,  Scott's  Force  of  Truth,  Eobinaon's 
History  and  Mystery  of  Good  Friday,  and  Booth's  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
which,  he  says,  was  much  wanted.  The  reader  may  smile  at  some 
of  the  items  in  this  list,  but  the  fact  of  the  active  distribution  and 
use  of  such  books  in  India,  indicates  no  small  stir  in  the  religious 
opinions  of  people  who,  a  few  years  previously,  were  living  in  the- 
utmost  indifference  to  all  matters  of  spiritual  interest. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  signal  disinterestedness  is  also  worthy  of  special 
notice.  Early  in  his  missionary  life,  he  became  party  to  a  covenant, 
drawn  up  at  Serampore,  which,  in  some  of  its  terms  at  least,  was 
afterwards  thought  to  be  impracticable,  and  at  length  was  regarded 
by  some  who  signed  it  as  obsolete.  The  final  article  of  that  mis- 
sionary agreement  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Let  us  give  ourselves  up  unreservedly  to  this  glorious  cause.  Let 
us  never  think  that  our  time,  our  gifts,  our  strength,  our  families,  or 
even  the  clothes  we  wear,  are  our  own.  Let  us  sanctify  them  all 
to  God  and  His  cause.  Oh.  that  He  may  sanctify  us  for  His  work  T 
Let  us  for  ever  shut  out  the  idea  of  laying  up  a  cowry  for  ourselves 
or  our  children.  If  we  give  up  the  resolution  which  was  formed  on 
the  subject  of  private  trade  when  we  first  united  at  Serampore,  the- 
mission  is,  from  that  hour,  a  lost  cause.  A  worldly  spirit,  quarrels, 
and  every  evil  work  will  succeed,  the  moment  it  is  admitted  that 
eauh  brother  may  do  something  on  his  own  account.  Woe  to  that 
man  who  shall  ever  make  the  smallest  movement  towards  such  a 
measure !  Let  us  continually  watch  against  a  worldly  spirit,  and 
cultivate  a  Christian  indifference  towards  every  indulgence.  Rather 
let  us  bear  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  endeavour 
to  learn  in  every  state  to  be  content." 

To  the  principles  here  affirmed  and  inculcated  Mr.  Chamberlain 
faithfully  adhered.  In  Cutwa  he  was  employed  in  trade,  and  at 
Agra  he  taught  a  school,  with  the  hope  of  thereby  obtaining  means 
of  support.  But  the  funds  so  gained  were  all  appropriated  to  the 
relief  of  the  missionaiy  treasury.  At  Sirdhana  his  salary  might  have 
enabled  him  to  lay  by  for  his  family,  but  he  rigidly  held  to  his 
promise  that  he  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  To  that  promise  he 
was  faithful  while  he  lived. 

With  whatever  defects  of  temper  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  have  been 
chargeable,  as  a  husband  and  father  he  was  remarkable  for  the  ten- 
derness of  his  affections ;  and  it  is  very  clear  that  he  was  regarded 
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with  the  deepest  reverence  and  the  strongest  love  by  the  Christian 
friendo  amongst  whom  he  laboured,  and  who,  therefore,  knew  him 
best.  At  Agra  and  Monghyr,  those  who  were  privileged  to  sit  under 
his  ministry,  whether  Europeans  or  natives,  evidently  most  highly 
valued  his  instructions,  and  were  strongly  attached  to  his  person. 
His  influence  seems  to  have  been  very  extensive,  and  liis  endeavours 
to  promote  true  Christianity  by  correspondence  with  his  acquaintance, 
as  weU  as  by  faithful  personal  admonition,  were  unwearied. 

The  studies  which  he  so  successfully  commenced  at  Bristol  were 
diligently  pursued  throughout  his  life,  and  he  daily  read  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  with  peculiar  pleasure.  His  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  was  most  serviceable  in  the  work  of  translation,  in  which  he 
was  so  laborious  and  efficient. 

No  studies,  however,  and  no  engagements  of  any  kind,  were  allowed 
to  draw  his  attention  from  his  proper  work.  In  those  early  days  veiy 
little  was  generally  known  about  India  and  its  antiquities ;  and  many 
at  home  were  eager  for  information  which  it  was  thought  the  mis- 
sionaries were  in  the  best  position  to  obtain.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
a  man  of  intelligence,  and  might  have  taken  part  in  such  inquiries; 
but,  with  his  mind  set  upon  the  work  he  had  to  do,  he  csued  for 
none  of  them.  To  Dr.  Eyland  he  wrote,  in  1815 : — "  Were  I  settled 
in  any  place  for  any  length  of  time,  I  might  look  round  me  for  some 
curiosities  for  the  Museum ;  but,  tossed  about  as  I  am,  I  cannot  do  as 
I  would.  It  is  true,  I  have  seen  many  places ;  but  my  role  is,  in 
every  place,  first  to  attend  to  missionary  work ;  and  it  is  seldom  that 
this  affords  me  any  leisure  to  attend  to  other  things." 

Looking,  then,  at  his  history,  even  as  it  has  been  presented  in  this 
brief  and  imperfect  sketch,  the  reader  will  surely  admit  that  what 
ever  minor  defects  may  have  sometimes  appeared  to  impair  his  Chris- 
tian influence,  or  to  blemish  his  reputation,  John  Chamberlain  was 
a  truly  noble,  faithful  missionary  of  Christ,  whose  ardent  zeal  and 
heroic  endurance  and  self-denial  may  v/ell  be  admired  and  emulated 
by  those  who  inherit  his  labours.  As  we  see  him  so  cruelly  hindered 
in  his  purposes,  and  checked  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs,  the 
thought  arises,  *'If  we  only  had  him  now,  when  an  enlightened 
Government  freely  concedes  to  the  Christian  missionary  in  India  all 
that  his  most  sanguine  desires  ever  craved — ^perfect  LiBERTy  to  pro- 
claim THE  Gospel  everywhere  to  all  who  are  willing  to  hear  rr  f 
What  might  he  not  accomplish,  now  that  the  whole  land,  "  in  the 
length  of  it  and  in  the  breadth  of  it,"  lies  before  the  messengeis  of 
Christ.  Thank  God,  there  are  not  a  few  brethren  now  treading  in 
his  footsteps  where  he  was  almost  alone ;  though,  perhaps,  none  of 
them  will  feel  that  they  have  fully  equalled  the  ardour  and  success  of 
his  missionary  endeavours.  But  let  us  all  look  with  more  earnest 
desire  to  Him  Whose  it  is  to  "  give  gifts  unto  men,"  and  Whose  grace 
was  manifested  in  sending  this  "  Naseby  ploughboy  *'  into  the  high 
places  of  the  field,  that  he  may  bestow  upon  His  Church  in  our  dar 
many  like  faithful  men,  who  shall  go  forth  with  apostolic  zeal  ani 
'ty  to  announce  His  Gospel  to  all  the  tribes  of  Hindustan. 
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AN  ADDRESS  AT  THE  AUTUMNAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
YOEKSHIEE  BAPTIST  ASSOCIATION. 

By  the  Chairman. 


I  ASK  your  attention  to-day  to  some  practical  remarks  suggested 
by  phenomena  in  the  Church  and  in  the  World,  which  must  be 
noted  by  all  of  us  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear. 

It  is  a  time  of  much  confusion  of  thought.  The  old  question 
"  What  is  Truth  ? "  receives  its  old  answers,  but  uttered  with  a  new 
intensity,  from  the  arrogant  assumption  of  the  priest  at  one  pole,  to 
the  equ^y  self-confident  dictum  of  the  materialist  speculator  at  the 
other ;  while  multitudes  between,  despairing  of  any  certainty  in  the 
quest,  are  ready  to  declare  the  question  insoluble.  But  you  would 
scarcely  thank  me  now  for  discussing  questions  on  which  our  minds 
are  so  completely  made  up,  as  on  the  controversy  between  the  spirit 
of  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sacerdotalism,  or  Scientific  assimiption, 
or  the  Rationalism  that  Ues  between,  on  the  other.  If  it  be  true,  as 
recently  stated,  that  the  author  of  the  most  sustained  and  able  literary 
attack  which  has  been  seen  in  our  generation  on  the  very  foundations 
of  the  Christian  faith  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Pusey,  we 
only  have  another  illustration  of  the  course  which  the  mind  of  the 
age  is  sure  to  take  if  once  it  gives  way  to  a  false  supernaturalism. 
The  distance,  indeed,  is  great  between  the  once  celebrated  sermon  of 
the  Oxford  professor,  on  the  "  Keal  Presence,"  and  this  book  of  the 
Oxford  graduate,  on  "Supernatural  Religion;"  but  the  steps  from 
one  to  the  other  are  as  certain  as  the  laws  of  the  human  intellect 
itself.  We  have,  however,  to  do  rather  with  the  methods  by  which 
tendencies  to  these  forms  of  evil  shall  be  met,  and  that  on  the  popular 
arena,  where  we  cannot  attempt  to  argue  the  matter  out.  Our  placo 
is  the  pulpit  rather  than  the  professor's  chair  or  the  lecturer's  desk. 
We  must  counteract  rather  than  controvert,  and  seek,  by  direct 
teaching,  to  prepossess  the  mind  with  principles  against  which  these 
errors  will  be  powerless  to  strive.  In  other  words,  we  must  rRBACU 
THE  Gospel — a  phrase  simple  of  definition,  yet  most  wide  in  applica- 
tion :  for  it  means  this,  that  we  must  recognise,  as  apart  from  all 
intellectual  tendencies  and  forms  of  thought,  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
and  aim  straight  at  that,  with  the  one  message  of  Divine  love,  in 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  Crucified. 

For  the  value  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  lies  here,  that  it 
appeals  to  facts  in  man's  nature  and  experience,  which,  when  declared, 
are  recognised  at  once.  The  sense  of  sin,  the  consciousness  of  punish- 
ment deserved,  the  felt  impossibility  of  self-reconciliation  with  God, 
-are  things  inseparable  from  the  awakened  and  unsophisticated  moral 
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nature  of  man.  Every  religion  in  the  world,  of  merely  human  origin, 
attests  them  to  be  realities ;  and  the  Gospel  here  as  truly  echoes  the 
voice  of  nature  as  when  it  assumes  the  existence  of  a  God  or  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  life  to  come.  It  is  not  "  Calvinistic  Theology  "  that  first 
taught  mankind  to  groan  beneath  the  burden  of  guilt,  or,  while 
scanning  the  horizon  of  human  things,  to  ask  in  despair.  How  shall 
man  be  just  vnth  God? 

A  recent  writer  says,  "  Dr.  Bushnell  may  do  well  to  consider 
whether  the  Atonement  is  a  universal  necessity  of  the  Christian 
conscience,  or  a  personal  necessity  of  a  certain  type  of  Christian  con- 
science, of  which  there  were  few  examples  between  St.  Paul  and 
Luther."  We  have  "  considered  the  question,"  not  in  relation  to  the 
"Christian  conscience"  merely,  but  to  the  universal  heart  of  man. 
The  prevalence  of  sacrifice,  to  adduce  no  other  evidence,  declares  the 
ineradicable  conviction  that  suffering  must  accompany  sin,  and  yet 
that  the  possibility  of  vicarious  acceptance  is  (however  dimly)  seen. 
Whether  the  impulse  be  from  heaven  or  from  man's  own  heart,  the 
conclusion  is  the  same.  If  sacrifices  be,  as  we  believe,  an  original 
ordination  of  God,  then  He  taught  the  lesson ;  if  they  were  at  first 
man's  own  device,  then  they  expressed  the  dictates  of  the  human 
heart.  In  the  former  case,  they  were  a  revelation ;  in  the  latter,  a 
prayer.  And  thus,  whether  we  discern  in  them  God's  appeal  to  man, 
or  man's  cry  to  God,  we  have  the  expression  of  the  need  which  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  crucified  for  sin,  alone  supplies.  And,  secure  on  this 
ground,  we  may  preach  that  Gospel.  It  is  in  preaching  that  our 
power  lies, — ^the  declaration,  first,  of  a  fact,  attested  by  man's  nature 
and  history,  that  above  all  he  needs  a  Eedeemer,  a  King  to  rule  liis 
wayward,  rebellious  heart,  and,  by  nding,  to  save ;  and  then,  of  that 
other  fact,  the  highest  attestation  of  which  is,  that  it  so  completely 
Jits  in  with  all  that  man  knows  and  experiences  concerning  his  nature 
and  its  needs,  that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself.  In  this  mutual  fitness  tliere  is  practical  demonstration. 
The  wards  of  the  lock  are  so  complicated  and  unique,  that  when  the 
key  is  found  which  fits  them  all  and  unlocks  the  secret  chamber,  it  is 
a  million  to  one  tliat  the  lock  and  the  key  were  meant  for  each  other. 
You  may  demonstrate  the  same  tiling  scientifically,  historically ;  but, 
after  all,  the  great  proof  is  the  unlocking  of  the  door.  So  did  the 
Apostles  of  Christ  declare  that  they  conmiended  themselves  to  every 
man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 

With  this  principle  in  view,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  always 
as  confident,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  dogmatic  in  our  statements  of  the 
way  of  salvation.  We  declare  great  truths  apologetically,  and 
sometimes  reason  when  we  might  be  bold  to  say,  /  Iiave  a  jnesaoffc 
Jronm  Ood !  Not  that  we  would  exclude  reasoning,  doctrinal  dis- 
cussion, the  defence  of  our  belief  upon  intellectual  groimds ;  there  i» 
place  for  all  this,  as  well  as  for  preaching ;  but  still  the  experience  of 
the  churches  I  think  fully  proves  that  as  a  means  of  arousing  and 
converting  the  souls  of  men,  God  has  honoured  the  simple  direct 
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declaration  of  the  Gospel  message  more  than  any  method  beside. 
For  this,  and  strictly  speaking  only  this,  is  preaching — the  deliverance 
of  good  tidings,  the  proclamation  of  a  King — ^Dogmatism  ?  yes,  it  is  the 
sublime  dogmatism  of  men  who  could  say.  We  saio  Christ  now  i*isen 
Jrom  the,  dead  !  "  The  Life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and 
bear  witness,  and  show  unto  you  that  eternal  life,  which  was  with 
the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us." 

But  we  must  be  quite  sure  what  it  is  that  we  declare.  The  fact 
iliffers  from  the  explanation  of  the  fact.  Men  are  saved  by  the 
reconciling  Christ,  not  by  theories  of  reconciliation.  The  very  form 
of  the  Gospel  summons  to  trust  in  Him,  suggests  that  there  is  in  what 
He  does  on  our  behalf,  an  element  beyond  our  intellectual  grasp. 
Explanations  have  been  offered  of  this  great  mystery  of  heavenly  love 
which  are  revolting  from  their  harshness  and  crudity,  and  these 
have  in  turn  been  met  by  other  theories,  wliich  have  resolved  the 
whole  into  a  nullity.  The  "  commercial "  theory  of  the  Atonement  (as 
it  is  called),  and  the  so-called  "  moral "  theory,  we  equally  repudiate. 
That  Christ,  the  Sufferer,  so  represented  man,  the  sinner,  that  in  His 
•death  we  died,  is  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture;  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  has  its  relation  to  the  eternal  righteoTisness  of  God  as  truly  as 
to  the  sins  and  want  of  man ;  and  some  of  these  relations  we  discern, 
— not,  it  may  be,  all.  The  devout  confidence  of  a  former  age  was 
well  expressed  by  an  ancient  Christian  poet — 

I  cannot  understand  the  woe 

Which  Thou  *«  ast  pleased  to  bear ; 
O  Lamb  of  Gk)d !  I  do  but  know 

That  all  my  hopes  are  there. 

Not  that  we  would  set  dogma  completely  aside.  Some  confusion 
of  thought  in  this  matter  also  is,  I  think,  betrayed  in  many  current 
forms  of  speech. 

Now,  dogma  may  mean  one  of  two  things,  either  a  formula  of  beUef 
imposed  by  church  or  priest ;  in  which  view  the  free  spiiit  of  the 
beUever  is  bound  to  resist  the  usurpation  to  believe  even  the  truth, 
not  because  it  is  imposed  by  authority,  but  because  it  is  true.  But  the 
general  sense  given  to  the  word  is  a  little  different ;  dogma  being 
made  nearly  synonymous  with  doctrine — belief  expressed  in  pro- 
position— the  articles  of  a  creed.  " "We  preach  Christ"  it  is  sometimes 
said,  "  not  a  doctrine  about  Christ."  The  distinction  seems  without  a 
difference,  for  we  assuredly  preach  something  about  Christ  It  is  not 
the  mere  word  or  name  that  we  set  forth,  and  what  we  preach  may  be 
stated  as  proposition,  that  is  in  doctrinal  fonn.  If  we  proclaim  His 
Deity,  we  declare  our  assent  to  the  doctrine  CJirist  is  God ;  if  we  set 
forth  His  propitiation  we  utter  the  dogma  that  He  died  for  our  sins. 
To  insist  upon  this  might  be  needless,  but  for  the  fact  that  some 
among  us  have  been  fascinated  with  the  vision  of  a  creedless  religion, 
and  especially  in  recent  educational  discussions  we  were  continually 
hearing  of  an  "  imdogmatic  Christianity."  The  phrase,  as  usually 
understood,  is  self  contradictory.    The  articles  of  the  creed  may  be 
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few,  but  there  is  a  creed  notwithstanding.  The  doctrines  may  "be 
simple,  but  a  doctrine  there  must  be,  if  there  is  any  intelligent  belief. 
We  preach  Christ :  that  is  to  say,  we  declare  the  truth  that  is  in 
Him.  The  creed  of  apostles  and  reformers,  the  form  of  sound  words, 
which  enshrines  the  Divine  reality.  This,  then,  is  the  doctrine. 
Christ,  by  His  sacrifice  is  the  EeconcUer.  In  Him  God  comes  near  to 
man ;  through  Him  man  draws  near  to  God.  There  is  in  His  cross, 
first,  a  deliverance  from  condemnation,  and  thence  also  a  power  of 
holiness.  Neither  aspect  of  the  truth  must  be  left  out  of  sight ;  yet 
from  much  that  has  been  said  lately  it  would  appear  that  there  has 
been  in  past  times  tendency  to  omit  the  latter  view :  the  influence  of 
Christ*s  redemption  upon  the  character  and  life.  To  be  saved  ficom 
punishment  has  been  regarded  as  the  sum  of  the  Gospel  blessing. 
Thus,  a  very  noted  Christian  teacher  writes  in  a  recent  work* : — ""  I 
preached  for  ten  years  on  the  words,  "  Who  His  own  seK  bare  our 
sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,"  before  I  realised  the  express 
purpose  of  that  sin-bearing  to  be,  that  we  should  become  actually 
and  not  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  dead  to  sin  and  alive  to 
righteousness.  '  Who  gave  Himself  for  us,'  was  always  a  precious 
word,  but  the  other  half  of  the  text  was  not  received  into  my-  heart — 
to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity — for  such  a  present  redemption  was 
too  much  for  my  faith. 

And,  again : — ^In  the  words,  " '  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son 
cleanseth  from  all  sin,'  I  first  saw  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins.  They 
were  probably  more  constantly  on  my  lips  than  any  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture for  ten  years  before.  I  saw  that  their  application  was  not  pri- 
marily to  cancelling  the  gmlt  of  sin,  but  to  the  inward  cleansing  of 
the  souls  of  those  who  walk  in  the  light  as  He  is  in  the  light"  Now, 
these  confessions,  in  their  very  simplicity,  are  extraordinary.  For  to 
what  do  they  amount  but  to  this,  that  the  writer  had  been  accustomed 
"  for  ten  years "  to  expound  passages  of  Scripture  without  studying 
them  in  their  context,  or  giving  to  them  the  application  which  eveiy 
reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  must  perceive  to  be  their  true  meaning  ? 
This  heedless  exposition  is,  indeed,  very  supposable,  and  instances  of 
the  kind  are  only  too  common ;  but  when  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
Christian  pastors  generally  have  faUed,  as  a  rule,  to  understand  and 
explain  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  that  the  power  of  Chiist  crucified, 
to  produce  a  holy  life,  is  a  kind  of  new  discovery,  to  which  the  whole 
Church  needs  to  be  awakened,  we  are  inclined  to  ask — ^Have  we  been 
dreaming?  What  has  become  of  the  numberless  sermons,  hymns, 
tracts,  which  have  dealt  with  this  very  theme  ?  It  has  been  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  theology  and  of  Christian  teaching  ever  since 
the  Eeformation.     Christ  for  us,  and  Ch/rist  in  vs. 

Let  the  water  and  the  blood. 

From  Thy  wounded  side  wUoh  flowed. 

Be  of  sin  the  double  onre, 

Gleanse  me  from  its  gailt  and  power. 

*  J.  Fettsall  Smith,  "  BoVtaam  throng  Faith." 
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Now,  I  will  not  say — ^Have  we  rugUcted  this  twofold  aspect  of  the 
truth  ?  We  are  all  too  prone  to  lose  what  our  fathers  called  "  a 
realising  sense  "  of  the  truths  tliat  we  most  surely  believe,  but  have 
we  been  accustomed  to  omit  either  aspect  of  the  truth  from  our 
preaching  ?  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  our  mind  has  sometimes  been 
so  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  deliverance  itself ;  that  we  have  failed  to 
insist,  as  we  might  have  done,  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  results. 
Perhaps,  too,  we  have  sometimes  felt  that  the  present  truth — the  truth 
too  much  ignored  and  set  aside  by  some  prominent  religious  teachers — 
was  the  truth  of  Christ  for  us.  In  opposition,  therefore,  to  one-sided 
teachings,  like  those  of  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Eobertson,  not  to  men- 
tion living  men,  we  have  been  too  much  other-sided,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  in  tone,  not  in  meaning  or  in  spirit.  But,  on  the  whole, 
have  not  both  views  been  included  and  faithfully  given  ?  I  believe 
they  have  been.  It  does  not  fall  to  us  who  are  occupied  in  the 
ministry  to  hear  many  sermons  of  our  brethren ;  but  at  least  we  hear 
our  own.  And  as,  among  our  many  topics  of  self-reproach,  I  do  not 
think  this  to  be  one,  that  we  have  failed  to  present  the  Cross  as  a 
power  for  holiness ;  that  in  setting  forth  Christ's  justifying  righteous- 
ness, we  have  been  silent  as  to  His  sanctifying  grace.  Nay,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  been  content  simply  to  put  aside  this  topic  of 
sanctification  into  a  theological  compartment,  imder  the  head  of  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  as  though  the  work  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  belonged  to  different  methods  of  Divine  action,  and,  therefore, 
to  different  divisions  of  thought  No ;  the  two  are  one.  The  justi- 
fying grace  and  the  sanctifying  power  are  centred  in  the  one  sacrifice. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  given  "  to  glorify  Christ."  So  we  preach  and  so  ye 
believed. 

Now,  for  preaching,  there  must  be  preachers.  Men  who  feel  and 
men  who  know.  There  is  a  sense,  indeed,  in  which  men  who 
know  but  little,  if  they  feel  much,  may  be  preachers  of  power. 
God  forbid  that  for  a  moment  I  should  disparage  the  labours 
of  unlettered  Evangelists,  or  silence  those  who  have  bnt  one  word 
to  speak  for  Christ — one  simple  testimony,  warm  from  the  heart, 
to  give  Him!  God  has  oftm  used  such  witnesses  for  ends  of 
highest  usefulness,  and  they,  too,  shall  have  their  crown  of 
rejoicing  in  the  last  great  day.  But  still  the  fact  remains.  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  thought,  there  is  a  place  for 
culture,  added  information,  ripeness  of  thought — for  the  very  noblest 
gifts  of  intellect  and  heart  And  to  say  this  points  to  a  very  serious 
and  growing  need.  Yon  wiU  forgive  me  if,  from  discussion  of  general 
truths,  I  turn  at  once  to  a  special  application.  The  circumstances  of 
our  denomination  at  this  hour  are  serious;  I  must  say  somewhat 
moumfoL  It  is  impossible  for  any  assembly  of  Baptists  to  meet,  as 
we  are.  met,  without  turning  in  grateftd,  sorrowing  memory  to  the 
names  of  Bobinson,  of  Caml^dge,  and  Yikge,  of  Binniiigham,  and  to 
the  two  sunsets  that  have  shadowed  our  year — one  in  the  serene 
eventide,  the  other  while  as  we  and  the  churches  thought  it  was  yet 
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day.  And  while  we  mourn,  we  ask,  Who  will  fill  the  vacant  places  ? 
Looking  around,  we  ask  the  question  almost  in  dismay,  or  it  would 
be  so,  but  that,  in  view  of  precisely  the  present  need,  our  Lord  lias 
bid  us  pmy  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  woidd  send  forth  labom^rs 
into  His  harvest.  And  when  He  commands  the  prayer.  He  plainly 
means  to  send  the  answer.  But  while  I  do  not  profess  to  say,  or  to 
know,  what  the  case  may  be  in  other  denominations,  it  is  certain  in 
our  own  there  is  a  most  decided  and  growing  lack  of  men  such  as  oiir 
churclies  ask  for,  and  such  as,  from  native  power,  Christian  devoted- 
iiess,  and  adequate  culture,  can  move  the  mind  and  heart  of  our  geiie- 
mtion.  Churches  bereft  of  their  pastors  are  longer  than  ever  in 
becoming  settled.  I  have  myself  almost  every  week  letters  from 
deacons,  begging  for  minister  to  be  sent,  appeals  to  which  no  satis- 
factory answer  is  possible.  What  do  we  now  see  in  our  body? 
Pulpits  vacant  everywhere — some  of  the  greatest  importance :  your 
own  thoughts  will  supply  the  names.  Men  may  be  found  for  tiem 
all,  Imt  only,  it  is  too  probable,  by  removing  brethren  from  positions 
of  gi-eat  usefulness  elsewhere — a.  process  in  which  there  is  always  the 
jar  of  dislocation  and  the  risk  of  disappointment.  The  harvest  truly 
is  pleiiteoiLSyhut  the  labourers  are  few. 

Nor  in  our  own  land  alone.  The  cry  from  Australia  is  growingly 
urgent,  and  the  world  presents  no  nobler  opportunities  for  work  to 
men  of  devotedness  and  power.  Look  also  at  the  mission  field, 
especially  in  India.  Too  plain  is  it  that  the  work  of  translation  and 
teaching,  as  well  as  of  preacliing  the  Gospel,  must  soon  lose  those 
noble  men  who  have  laboured  for  Christ  and  the  churches  for  nearly 
ii  generation ;  and  as  yet  I  know  of  no  worthy  successors. 

There  is  no  subject  at  this  hour  more  imperatively  demanding  the 
attention  of  the  churches  and  of  pastors.  The  call  is  Divine.  To  our 
yomig  men  of  devotedness,  culture,  power — to  our  young  men  of 
fortune,  too,  if  our  voice  could  reach  them  from  this  place.  I  know 
that  they  can  serve  God  and  His  Church  in  other  ways ;  but  how  is 
it  that  so  few  ever  think  of  serving  Him  in  this  ?  How  is  it  that  our 
Christian  men  of  wealth  and  standing  would,  in  so  many  cases,  count 
it  misfoitune  for  their  sons  to  enter  the  Nonconformist  ministn'  ? 
Is  this  the  new  form  of  the  old  offence  of  the  Cross  ?  A  ministry  of 
conseci-ated  power,  I  repeat,  is  the  one  tlung  needful  to  our  churches. 
Give  us  this,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  build  chapels,  easy  to  secure 
maintenance ;  and  the  power  of  the  pidpit  will  be  reflected  in  the 
power  of  the  Church.  Again,  will  the  old  words  prove  true :  "  The 
Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom ;  but  we  preach 
Christ  crucified — ^to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness ;  but  unto  them  which  are  called  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Christ,  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  "?  True,  our  Jeics 
and  GrccJcs  are  difierent  from  those  of  the  Apostles'  daya  Our  lot 
is  cast,  not  in  the  Corinth  of  the  first  century,  but  in  the  England  of 
the  nineteenth. 

But  the  same  forms  of  error  reappear  in  diflferent  ahapes.    The 
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same  truth  abides  in  its  own  unalterable  majesty.  With  that  trath 
we  are  put  in  charge.  Every  day  reveals,  with  new  and  more 
thxiUing  distinctness,  the  awfulness  of  the  toist;  while,  above  all 
our  sense  of  imperfection  and  feebleness^  rises  the  calm  assuranoe  of 
TTift  help,  who  is  ivUh  Sis  servants  alway,  and  who,  through  us,  will 
prove  to  our  perturbed  generation  what  He  has  proved  to  many 
a  generation  before,  that  "  the  foolishness  of  Grod  is  wiser  than  men, 
and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men." 

Samuel  G.  GRKEif. 
liawdon  College. 


S|ort  lloles. 


EiTUALiSM  IN  America. — ^The  general  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  which  met  on  the  27tih  of 
October,  has  nobly  vindicated  its  Protestant  character  by  the  adoption 
of  a  new  Canon  to  oppose  the  ritualistic  practices  which  had  been 
imported  from  England.  The  Committee  on  Canons,  with  complete 
unanimity,  proposed  it  in  the  following  form : — "  The  House  of 
Bishops  concurring,  it  was  resolved  that  the  following  additional 
section  be  added  to  Canon  20,  title  1,  of  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Section  2. — 1.  K  any  Bishop  have  reason  to  believe,  or 
if  complaint  be  made  to  him  in  writing  by  two  or  more  of  his 
Presbyters,  that  ceremonies,  or  practices,  duriag  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  not  ordained  or  authorised  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  setting  forth,  or  symbolising,  erroneous  or  doubtful 
doctrines  have  been  introduced  into  a  parish,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Bishop  to  summon  the  Standing  Committee,  as  his  council 
of  advice,  and  with  them  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  following 
are  declared  to  be  the  condemned  doctrines : — 

a.  The  use  of  incense. 

I.  The  placing,  or  carrying,  or  retaining  a  crucifix  in  any  part  of 
the  place  of  public  worship, 

c.  The  elevation  of  the  elements  in  the  Holy  Communion  in  such 
manner  as  to  expose  them  to  the  view  of  the  people  as  objects 
towards  which  adoration  is  to  be  paid. 

d.  Ajxj  act  of  adoration  of,  or  towards,  the  elements  in  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  such  as  bowings,  prostrations,  genuflections,  and  all  such 
acts  not  authorised^  or  allowed,  by  the  rubrics  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

"If  after  investigation  it  shall  appear  to  the  Bishop  and  the 
Standing   Committee  that    such   acts    have   been   committed^  the 
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Bishop  shall  admonish  the  minister  to  discontinue  such  practices  or 
ceremonies,  and  if  the  minister  shall  disregard  such  admonition  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Committee  to  cause  him  to 
be  tried  for  a  breach  of  his  consecration  vow.  In  all  investigations 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Canon  the  accused  shall  have  opportunity 
of  being  heard  in  his  defence." 

The  debate  on  this  Canon,  which  was  at  times  very  spirited,  as 
indeed  is  usual  in  all  discussions  on  theological  questions,  lasted 
throughout  the  26th  and  27th  October.  Two  amendments  were  put 
and  negatived,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  over- 
whelming majorities  without  any  modification.  The  clerical  vote 
showed :  ayes,  36 ;  noes,  2 ;  divided,  1.  The  lay  votes  were :  ayes, 
34;  noes,  3;  divided.  1.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
American  Episcopal  Church  has  thus  determined  to  maintain  without 
any  alloy  the  great  principles  on  which  the  Reformation  was  founded, 
and  manfully  to  resist  any  attempt  to  Bomanize  it. 

The  Fur  Islands. — ^FuU  details  have  been  received  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Fiji  Islands  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  as  this  is 
an  event  of  equal  importance  to  the  interests  of  Christian  missions,  of 
civilization,  and  of  humanity,  a  brief  notice  of  the  transaction  will  not 
be  iminteresting  to  our  readers.     Sir  Hercules  Bobinson,  with  his 
staff,  and  the  Attomey-Greneral  of  New  South  Wales,  arrived  at  the 
port  in  Her  Majesty's  ship  Dido,  on  the  23rd  September,  and  landed 
the  next  day  imder  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns,  and  was  received  by 
the  old  King  Cakobau,  and  his  European  ministers,  Mr.  Thurston  and 
Mr.  Ryder.     On  the  25th  the  King  repaired  on  board  the  vessel, 
to  discuss  the  object  of  the  mission  with  Sir  Hercules.      He  was 
received  with  a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  it  was  remarked 
as  a  strange  sight  that  the  man  who  eighteen  years  before  was 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  cannibals,  should  now 
be  seated  by  the  representative  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.    He 
was  accompanied  by  his  youngest  son.  Prince  Joe,  who  had  been 
partly  educated  at  Sydney,  but  not  by  his  European  Ministers,  who 
would  doubtless  have  endeavoured  to  defeat  an  arrangement  which 
extinguished  their  power.    Sir  Hercules  explained  to  the  King  that 
the  Euglish  Government  had  no  wish  to  undertake  the  Government 
of  the  islands :  they  would  much  rather  not ;  but  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  it  became  their  duty  to  accept  a  cession 
made  on  reasonable  and  dignified  terms,  so  as  to  establish  order,  and 
secure  the  maintenance  of  equal  justice  as  between  the  native  and 
white  population.     The  offer  of  cession  had  been  received  through 
the  Conmiissioners,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  conditions  attached  to 
it,  cotQd  not  be  accepted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  but  in  case  of 
an  unconditional  surrender  he  was  authorised  to  accept  it    If  the 
people  and  chiefs  placed  themselves  imreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  Government,  they  would  deal  witii  them  not  only  equitably 
but  most  liberally :  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  King  and  other 
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chiefs  would  be  recognised  and  maintained  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  British  rule,  and  colonial  forms  of  Government.  The  King 
would  be  supported  in  accordance  with  his  rank  and  position,  but 
he  must  trust  wholly  to  the  Queen  of  England,  or  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  matter.  Replying  generally,  he  said  that  he  was  much 
gratified  with  the  plain  and  straightforward  way  in  which  the  matter 
had  been  placed  before  him.  If  it  only  concerned  himself  and  the 
other  chieftains  they  would  give  up  the  country  to-morrow,  but  they 
wanted  time  to  consider  the  proposals,  and  would  give  an  answer  the 
next  day.  As  to  the  harsh  operations  which  had  been  attributed  to 
English  law,  what  the  Fijians  wanted  was  peace  and  rest ;  these  were 
their  riches,  for  tumult  and  disquiet  were  poverty  without  English 
interference.  Fiji  must  become  a  piece  of  drift-wood  on  the  sea  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  first  passer-by.  The  wliites  who  had  come  to  Fiji, 
he  said,  were  a  bad  lot,  and  the  wars  had  been  more  the  result  of  these 
cormorants  than  the  fault  of  the  natives.  The  King  was  much 
gratified  with  the  equitable  settlement  which  Sir  Hercules  proposed 
to  make  respecting  the  land,  the  most  vexed  of  all  questions  in 
connection  with  young  colonies,  and  more  especially  when,  he  said, 
that  after  all  claims  had  been  fairly  settled,  the  land  which  would 
be  left  to  Government  was  not  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  Queen, 
but  would  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  establishment  of  hospitals  and  other  institutions  of 
public  utility. 

On  the  following  day,  the  King  and  the  principal  chiefs  discussed 
the  terms  submitted  by  Sir  Hercides,  and,  after  long  deliberation, 
finally  decided  to  cede  the  islands  to  Great  Britain,  trusting  unre- 
servedly to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  the  Queen.  The  deed  of 
cession,  drawn  up  by  the  Attorney-General  of  New  South  Wales,  was 
then  signed  by  the  King,  Cakobau,  and  four  of  the  chiefs ;  and  Sir 
Hercules  said,  "  I  accept  the  cession,  in  the  Queen's  name,  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  made."  Before  leaving  the  islands,  he  consti- 
tuted a  provisional  government,  complete  in  all  its  administrative 
and  judicial  details.  He  imposed  taxes,  drew  up  a  Customs'  tariff, 
and  firamed  a  rough  code  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  sufficient  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  time.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  had  raised  his  voice  in 
Parliament  against  the  annexation,  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  the  annual  dinner 
at  the  Mansion  House,  took  just  credit  to  Ids  ministry  for  having  thus 
enlarged  the  possessions  of  the  Crown,  and  extended  the  sphere  of 
national  enterprise  and  industry.  The  leading  journal,  after  having 
commended  Lord  Carnarvon's  proceedings  as  a  measure  of  sound  and 
enlightened  policy,  now  that  the  consummation  of  it  is  announced, 
comes  forwanl  and  states  that  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  necessity  of 
considering  the  offer  had  ever  arisen.  He  points  out  all  the  difficulties 
that  may  arise  in  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  not  from  its  nationtd 
debt  of  some  £90  or  £100,000,  or  from  the  20^000  cannibals  sup- 
|)osed  to  inhabit  the  uplands  in  the  interior,  but  from  the  2,000  whites 
who  have  squatted  on  the  islands,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
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where  there  was  no  authority  to  control  them,  have  usurped  power^ 
and  are  tyrannizing  over  the  weak  natives.  But  is  it  impossible  for 
a  Government  like  omvs,  which  governs  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  Hindus  and  Mahommedans  in  India  with  perfect  ease^  to  establish 
an  efficient  police  over  this  handful  of  lawless  whites  ?  No  one  will 
deny  that  the  establishmont  of  a  settled  government  in  Fiji  will  be 
attended  with  difficulties ;  but  which  of  our  colonies,  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  down  to  the  settlement  in  New 
Zealand,  has  been  without  them  ?  It  would  be  a  libel  on  our  national 
character  to  suppose  that,  with  our  genius  for  colonisation,  we  should 
be  unable  to  overcome  them.  Besides,  the  occupation  of  these  islands 
by  a  civilised  and  European  power  was  inevitable.  The  spirit  of 
colonisation  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  is  abroad,  and  cannot 
be  controlled :  and,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  will  be  rendered 
amenable  to  European  civilisation. 

The  Dominical  War  at  Exeter. — ^For  the  last  two  months  Exeter 
has  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  violent  commotion  through  the  en- 
forcement of  a  claim  for  Dominicals  by  the  He  v.  J.  B.  Strother,  the 
Hector  of  St.  Mary  Steps,  who  obtained  a  warrant  from  the  bench  to 
distrain  the  goods  of  two  Nonconformists  who  objected  to  the  pay- 
ment of  them  on  conscientious  grounds.    The  revival  of  the  odious 
process  of  distraint  in  the  cause  of  religion,  wliich  it  was  thought  the 
countrjr  had  got  rid  of  since  the  aboUtion  of  church-rates,  has  created 
a  feeling  of  indignation  in  the  city  and  in  the  West  of  England. 
Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  have  come  forward  to  express 
their  disapproval  of  these  proceedings ;  meetings  have  been  held  in 
the  city  to  protest  against  them ;  and  feelings  of  animosity  have  been 
expressed  in  the  strongest  language.    On  one  occasion  it  is  said  that  a 
crowd  of  a  thousand  people  was  assembled  in  the  streets  in  such  a  state 
of  excitement  as  to  threaten  a  breach  of  the  peace.    When  the  bailiff 
came  to  execute  his  warrant,  he  found  that,  not  having  taken  out  an* 
auctioneer's  license,  it  would  be  illegal  for  him  to  hold  a  sale,  and  he 
would  be  liable  to  a  prosecution ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  excise- 
man he  prudently  sounded  a  retreat     Indeed,  it  is  questionable 
whetlier,  in  the  state  of  agitation  which  prevailed  in  the  city,  any 
sale  coidd  have  been  effected,  or  any  one  could  have  been  found  of 
suf&cient  courage  to  make  a  purchase.    But,  happily,  acts  of  violence 
were  averted  by  the  payment  of  the  demand  on  tiie  part  of  those  who- 
sympathised  with  the  sufferers.    Mr.  Strother,  however,  and  fourteen 
other  ^clei^gymen,  in  an  address  to  their  "friends'*  in  Exeter,  have 
come  forward  and  assured  them  that  they  consider  it  their  d^ity  to 
continue  to  levy  the  Dominicals  which  are  their  due,  and  the  haimony 
9f  Exeter  is  still  disturbed  by  this  unseemly  conflict.  It  is  embittered 
by  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Strother  is  an  advanced  ritualist,  and  it 
is  therefore  associated  with  what,  in  a  pamphlet  which  has  gone 
through  fourteen  editions,  is  denominated  the  ''  Eitoalist  ConspiraGy.*^ 


He  was  one  of  the  480  "  Priests  of  the  Church  of  England "  whd 
signed  the  memorable  Petition  to  the  Houses  of  Convocation  for  the 
full  establishment  of  ritualist  practices  as  they  existed  during  the 
•<lays  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and,  among  other  demands,  prayed  for  the 
"  reverend  reservation  of  the  blessed  Eucharist ; "  "  the  use  of  unction 
in  holy  baptism,  and  confirmation,  and  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and 
the  consecration  of  the  oil  by  the  Bishop ; "  **  offices  for  the  feasts  of 
the  blessed  Virgin ; "  "  the  revival  of  Sacramental  Confession ; "  "  and 
the  education  and  selection  of  duly  qualified  confessors."  His  Romish 
views  were  still  farther  developed  in  a  correspondence  with  Sir  Edward 
Watkin,  M.P.,  who  wrote  to  him  that  as  a  life-long  member  of  the 
Church — the  Protestant  Church — of  England,  he  had  heard  with  pain 
and  indignation  of  the  proceedings  he  had  instituted  against  the  Non- 
conformists of  Exeter ;  that  he  considered  the  Church  scandalized  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  by  its  alliance  with  policemen  and  bailiffs,  and 
offered  to  pay  all  his  Dominical  charges  against  all  the  Nonconformists 
in  his  parish  for  a  year,  if  he  would  consent  to  withdraw  all  proceedings 
against  every  one  of  them  until  the  opinion  of  Parliament  could  b6 
taken  upon  the  whole  question,  Mr.  Strother  refused  any  relaxation 
of  his  "endeavours  to  make  his  people  pay  their  just  debts,  reprobated 
the  plunder  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,'  and  added,  "You  rejoice  in 
calling  yourself  a  Protestant,  though  you  know — or,  before  presuming 
.to  teach  me,  ought  to  have  known — that  the  Church  of  England  has 
deliberately  rejected  that  name." 

These  Dominicals  are  said  to  exist  only  in  London,  York,  and 
Exeter,  though  we  have  not  been  able  to  hear  of  any  one  in  the 
metropolis  who  has  ever  been  called  on  to  pay  them.  They  rest  on 
no  statutory  foundation,  and  depend  for  their  authority  only  on 
custom.  They  consist  of  4s.  6d.  levied  upon  every  house  in  Exeter. 
They  are  older  than  the  Reformation,  but  what  was  the  precise 
•character  of  the  impost  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  The  clergy  who 
demand  it  assert  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  tithe,  and  is  therefore 
fortified  by  aU  the  rights  belonging  to  that  species  of  property.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed  to  be  a  personal  payment,  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament.  We  find  Dr.  Eadie  describing 
Dominicalis  as  a  white  veil  worn  by  women  at  the  Lord's  Table ;  but 
Holyoake,  in  1678,  perhaps  with  greater  likelihood,  describes  it  as  a 
white  linen  glove  with  which  women  were  required  to  take  the  Sacra- 
ment. Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  manifest,  from  the  name,  that  it  was 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Communion,  and  it  is  argued 
that,  as  Nonconformists  no  longer  commune  in  the  churches  of  the 
Establishment  but  in  their  own  churches,  they  ought  to  be  exonerated 
from  any  compulsory  payment  to  them,  just  as  they  have  been  exone- 
rated from  the  payment  of  church-rates  for  the  maintenances  of 
edifices  and  services  with  which  they  have  no  connection.  Dominicals 
ought  to  have  been  included  in  the  BUI  which  abolished  the  rates,  and 
the  omission  was  an  oversight  which  may,  however,  be  easily  accounted 
for  from  the  circumstance  that  the  exaction  of  them  was  confined  to 
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one  place  in  the  West,  and  that  they  were  never  heard  of  beyond  it, 
until  the  clergy  scandalized  the  country  by  setting  the  police  and 
bailiffs  to  collect  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  subject 
had  been  mooted  in  the  House  when  that  of  church-rates  was  discuss^ 
and  disposed  of,  no  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  consider  this 
little  sum  of  £500  a-year  a  solitary  exception,  but  they  would  have 
been  swept  away  with  the  same  besom.  The  Nonconformists  in  the 
West  are  endeavouring  to  raise  funds  to  bring  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  impost  before  the  Superior  Courts  in  Westminster,  but 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy  may  be  questioned.  A  custom  which  has 
existed  for  centuries  will  probably  be  decided  by  them  to  have  all  the 
force  of  law,  and  the  expense  of  the  process  will,  moreover,  we  fear, 
be  beyond  the  means  of  those  who  are  promoting  it.  It  would  be 
more  expedient  to  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  and 
to  memorialize  for  the  abolition  of  it  on  the  high  grounds  on  which 
the  great  council  of  the  nation  relieved  Dissenters  from  the  imposition, 
of  the  rates.  But  why  should  there  be  any  necessity  for  taking 
up  the  time  of  the  House  with  such  a  question  ?  The  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  are  in  possession  of  ample  funds  which  they  are 
periodically  devoting  to  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings.  Mr. 
Strother  says  the  clergy  of  Exeter  are  too  poor  to  part  with  this 
small  sum,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £500  a  year,  though  it 
is  affirmed  that  one  of  the  clerical  abettors  of  the  claim  has  £2,000  a 
year.  Why  should  not  the  Commissioners  patriotically  devote-  £41 
and  a  few  sliillings  a  month  to  close  this  commotion  which  is 
distracting  the  city,  and  to  extinguish  the  scandal,  which  is  doing 
immense  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  Establishment  in  this  period  of 
imexampled  religious  excitement 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  is  almost  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  growing 
town  of  Cardiff,  with  its  60,000  inhabitants,  and  his  object,  like  that  of 
all  other  recent  converts  to  Catholicism,  is  to  promote  Ids  new  creed 
and  to  imdermine  Protestantism.  He  has  accordingly  refused  sites  for 
the  erection  not  only  of  Nonconformist,  but  also  of  Episcopalian 
churches.  For  tliis  cause  he  has,  however,  sufficient  precedent 
There  are  parishes  in  England  whose  extreme,  not  to  say  bigoted,. 
Chtirchmen  have  refused  sites  for  the  construction  of  what  has  been 
designated  a  "  schism  shop."  When  the  Free  Church  was  established 
in  Scotland  some  of  the  landlords  belonging  to  the  Bark  refused  the 
seceders  the  opportunity  of  erecting  places  of  worship.  The  same 
thing  occurs  in  India,  where  the  heathen  Zemindar  will  not  in  many 
cases  allow  of  the  erection  of  a  Christian  place  of  worship  on  hft 
lands.  But  the  Marquis  of  Bute  has  improved  on  the  practice,  and 
shown  himself  equally  hostile  to  intellectual  as  to  religious  freedom. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cardiff  recently  resolved  to  establish  a  public 
library,  and  to  expend '  £20,000  upon  it ;  and  they  were  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  Marquis  for  a  site,  and  one  was  at  length  conceded  to 
them.    The  lease  of  a  plot  of  gix)und  in  a  back  street,  in  immediate 
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proximity  with  stables  and  slaughter-houses  was  granted  at  a 
rental  of  £250  a  year,  but  it  was  required  that  the  plan  of  the 
structure  should  be  submitted  to  his  inspection,  and  it  was  returned 
with  the  intimation  that  one  of  less  ambitious  proportions  would 
be  more  suited  to  the  social  and  intellectual  requirements  of  the 
town,  that  one  of  the  architects  named  by  him  shoidd  be  em- 
ployed, and  that  after  it  was  completed  he  should  possess  a 
paramount  control  over  it  To  this  latter  request  it  was  impossible 
to  accede  without  knowing  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  control 
to  be  vested  in  the  Marquis,  but  no  reply  could  be  obtained  except 
that  it  would  be  foimd  specified  in  the  lease.  The  promoters  of  this 
plan  of  improvement  necessarily  refused  to  accept  these  terms,  and 
have  folded  up  the  scheme.  It  would  have  defeated  their  object  to 
place  the  selection  of  the  books  to  be  admitted  into  the  library  under 
the  control  of  a  priest  belonging  to  a  Church  which  has  "  equally 
repudiated  modem  thought  and  ancient  history,"  which  considers  au 
Index  Expuigatorius  an  object  of  indispensable  necessity,  and  Syllabus 
the  product  of  infallibility. 


littrtelDs* 


**  Thosb  Holy  Fields  ;  "  Pjllbstinb  Illustbjltbd  bt  Pbk  jlitd  Pbxcil. 
By  Rey.  Samubl  MA.Ni!riNa,  LL.D.  London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 
1874.    Imp.  8to. 

This  is  a  perfect  gem  of  a  book.  It  is  got  up  in  splendid  style,  is  admirably 
written,  and  profusely  embellished  with  more  than  150  woodcuts,  all  of  them 
excellent,  and  some  of  them  of  exceeding  beauty. 

From  the  preface  we  learn  that  the  journey  was  undertaken  in  the  early  part 
of  1873,  and  "  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to  compare  the  Land  and  the  Book,  and 
by  an  examination  of  the  topography  of  Palestine,  to  illustrate  the  histories  of 
Scripture."  This  has  been  done  with  great  care,  and  while  paying  due  reoaid 
to  those  who  had  preceded  him,  Dr.  Manning  exercises  his  own  independent 
judgment ;  and  when  he  differs  from  other  writers  on  Palestine,  his  reasons  are 
stated  with  equal  modesty  and  force. 

There  are  three  excellent  maps,  but  we  think  their  value  would  hare  been 
enhanced  if  jnore  of  the  old  Scripture  names  had  been  retained  ;  for  we  confess 
to  some  difficulty  in  following  tbe  entire  route.  We  think,  too,  that  additional 
interest  would  naye  been  given  to  the  book  if  we  had  some  account  of  the 
anther's  companions.  Jndging  from  the  head- piece  on  the  first  page,  entitled 
*'  Our  Oamp,*  where  we  count  no  less  than  ten  tents,  the  party  most  have  been 
a  large  one.  And  we  should  have  Uked  to  know  how  the  journey  was  ananged 
and  managed — something  of  its  cost— and  the  introdnotion  of  a  few  incideats 
of  travel,  for  there  most  have  been  many  with  so  large  a  purty,  would  hare 
imparted  freshness  and  zest  to  the  narrative,  and  have  assooiatecl  the  reader  more 
closely  with  the  author  in  his  journey.  But  apart  from  these  considerations,  the 
book  18  profoundly  interesting ;  and  Dr.  Manning  has,  with,  great  intelligence, 
and  with  a  fine  appreciative  judgment,  "compared  the  Book  and  the  Land," 
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and  brooebt  out  tins  result,  that ''  no  fable,  however  cnnniiigly  devised,  no  mjth 
or  legead,  coming  into  existence  at  a  later  age,  coold  have  adapted  itself  so 
preciselj  to  the  geographical  details.''  In  an  age  when  the  Evangelie  story  is  so 
fiercely  assailed  by  a  rude  scepticism^  this  testimony  is  alike  impprtant  and 
valuable. 

Oar  author  is  not  insensible  to  the  power  of  the  associations  which  gather 
around  Palestine.  But  he  is  not  unduly  affected  by  them.  Some  of  his  com- 
panions, however,  were  more  sensible  to  their  influence.  "  One  American  gentie- 
mao,  who  had  come  prepared  to  go  into  ecstades,  and  had  avowed  his  intention, 
of  fslliug  on  his  knees  on  landing,  to  express  his  gratitude  for  beinff  permitted 
to  tread  the  sacred  soil."  On  landing  at  Jaffa,  at  the  foot  of  some  black  slimy 
steps  leading  to  the  Turkish  Custom-house,  with  a  crowd  of  wretched  creatares 
around,  clamouring  for  hackthUh^  the  unpaved  road  ankle*deep  in  mud,  his  pre* 
oonoeived  ideas  were  soon  corrected ;  and  looking  round  **  with  a  comical  ex- 
pression of  bewilderment,  he  exclaimed,  '  Is  this  the  Holy  Land  ? '  " 

We  are  not  sorry  that  it  should  be  so.  For  when  we  consider  the  peculiar 
feelings  connected  with  the  supposed  places,  especially  those  where  Christ 
sufRsred  the  indignities  the  rude  soldiers,  and  the  frantic  mob  who  cried  ont 
^*  Crucify,  crucify  Him,'*  heaped  upon  EQm,  we  are  glad  that  all  attempts  to 
identify  them  have  failed ;  for  what  an  amount  of  \the  grossest  superstition  and 
folly  would  have  been  the  result !  Enough  for  us  that  we  have  tne/ac^.  We 
need  not  be  sorry  that  the  spots  were  they  occurred  can  not  be  found.  We  most 
heartily  recommend  this  admirable  work,  which  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  con- 
sidering its  character  and  style. 

Thb  Works  of  Aurelivs  AirGUBTiinB.  A  New  Translation.  Edited  by 
Bev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  Vol.  XI.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according 
to  St  John  (2).  Vol.  XIL  The  Anti-Pelagian  Works  (2).  Edinburgh  : 
T.  and  T.  Clark.     1874. 

AuausTiNB*8  lectures  or  tractates  on  the  fourth  Gospel  possess  a  value  which  the 
progress  of  Biblical  criticism  has  not  diminished.  Their  historical  value  is  ^reat. 
We  prize  them  because  of  the  light  they  throw  on  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  one  of  the  most  momentous  crises  of  its  eristence.  Nor  could  we 
under  any  circumstances  afford  to  lose  the  words  of  so  influential  a  leader  of  men 
as  Augustine,  especially  when  he  is  unfolding  the  truth  set  forth  by  the  snb- 
limest  of  the  evangelists.  As  expositions,  these  tractates  are  far  from  perfect ; 
their  interpretation  is  frequently  overstrained,  and  manv  of  the  supposea  refer- 
ences to  sacramental  grace  are  purely  imaginary,  as  in  chap,  ix.,  where  the  blind 
man  is  commanded  to  wash  in  the  pool  of  oiloam,  which  is  said  to  mean  '*  he  was 
baptized  in  Christ ;"  and  in  connection  with  which  catechumens  are  exhorted  to 
**  hasten  to  the  font  if  they  are  in  search  of  enlightenment.*'  But  such  interpre- 
tations, notwithstanding  Augustine's  expositions  of  John,  are  a  noble  monument  of 
his  learning  and  his  piety,  remarkable  for  their  fine  spiritual  insight,  their  keen 
dialectic,  and  their  unflinching  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  to 
every-day  life.  The  perusal  of  the  lectures  has  strengthened  our  conviction  that 
exposition  is  the  most  potent  method  of  Christian  Instruction,  and  ought  to  be 
far  more  widely  adopted. 

The  Anti-Pelagian  writings  will  prove  more  deeply  interesting  to  the  theolo- 
gical  and  ecclesiastical  student  The  heresy  of  Pelagius,  the  British  monk,  turns 
mainly  upon  two  points, — the  denial  of  original  sin  as  an  essential  element  in  man^s 
nature,  and  his  independence  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  i.e.,  his  incor- 
Tuptness  of  nature  and  his  self-sufficiency.  The  part  played  by  Augustine  in  this 
controversy  would,  of  itself,  have  raised  him  to  the  highest  eminence  asjK.thdolo- 
gian,  and  under  no  other  circumstances  was  his  intellectual  and  moral  gretUness 
more  conspicuous.  That  the  victory  belonged  to  Augustine,  no  imparUal  mind 
can  for  a  moment  doubt.  Some  of  his  arguments  were  doubtless  faulty,  and  other* 
were  pushed  to  an  extreme.  But  that  he  has  effectually  overthrown  the  positions 
of  Pelagius  must  be  certainly  admitted.  He  has  proved  that  his  opponent's  system 
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false,  alike  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  the  facts  of  human  life— especially 
to  the  instincts  of  the  *'  new  creation.  That  he  has  sometimes  insisted  on  the 
divine  soTereignty  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  too  little  prominence  to  human  re-* 
-sponsibilitT  we  do  not  deny.  But  take  the  writings  as  a  whole^  and  we  shall  find 
in  them  a  by  no  means  partial  view  of  the  relations  of  Gt>d  and  man. 

The  writings  in  this  volume  represent  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  the  con- 
trovexsyy  after  Augustine  despaired  of  convincing  Pelagius  of  his  error.  He  for 
long  believed  that  he  was  open  to  conviction.  Now  he  has  detected  in  him  proofs 
of  insincerity,  sophistry,  and  duplicil^  ;  and  his  luignage  is  proportionately  more 
secure,  though  not  (we  think)  uadoly  so*  We  could  not  endorse  the  wnole  of 
this  Volume  II.,  but  it  has  certainly  increased  our  admiration  of  this  greatest  of 
the  Fathers.  EUb  knowledge  and  use  of  Scripture  are  simply  wonderful,  as  also 
are  his  reverence  for  its  teaching,  his  willingness  to  believe  on  its  authority  even 
where  he  could  not  prove,  and  ma  appreciation  of  its  harmony  with  all  that  is  deep 
•and  true  in  humau  life.  Augustine  would  never  have  been  so  great  a  theologian 
had  he  not  been  **  mighty  in  the  Scriptures ;"  and  his  works  are  a  clear  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  tluit  mr  theology  and  philosophy  alike  we  are  most  indebted 
to  the  revelation  of  Gk)d  in  Christ.  Among  the  many  advantages  which  are  sure 
to  accrue  from  this  admirable  translation,  not  the  least  will  be  an  increased  and 
reverential  study  of  that  Word  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever. 

The  Leisube  Hottr,  1874.      The  Sunday  at  Home,  1874.     London: 
HeligiouB  Tract  Society. 

These  familiar  friends  continue  their  great  and  good  work  with  unabated 
vigour.  Both  in  reference  to  the  letterpress  and  the  engravings,  the  volumes 
for  the  present  year  are  fully  equal  to  any  of  their  predecessors  in  the  same 
series.  Myriads  of  househidds  have  rejoiced  in  the  salutary  influence  exercised 
by  these  publioations.  In  the  variety  of  their  contents  they  provide  for  every 
taBte---in  the  purity  of  their  tone  and  their  steadfast  adherence  to  Scriptural 
principles,  thev  careftilly  protect  the  reader  from  erroneous  influence,  and,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Leisure  Houty  the  early  information  furnished  upon 
popular  questions  of  the  day  is  of  the  ^eatest  value  to  those  who  have  not  the 
time  or  means  to  devote  to  expensive  dissertations  and  voluminous  memoirs. 

Symbols  from  the  Sea  ;  ob.  The  Poet,  The  Pilot,  and  the  Passage. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Burton,  Kangsgate  Street  Chapel,  Holbom.  London  : 
R.  D.  Dickinson,  Farringdon-strect,  E.G. 

Ottb  brother,  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Kinesffate-street,  as  he  incidentally 
tells  us  in  this  pleasing  little  volume,  is  descended  from  a  nautical  family.  He 
is  well  up  in  the  imagery  of  the  sea,  and  has  employed  it  with  ^ood  effect  in 
the  faithful  earnest  sermons  of  this  volume,  which  nave,  in  addition  to  their 
forcible  exhibition  of  saving  truth,  a  freshness  as  of  the  incoming  tide  from 
the  vast  ocean  of  divine  truth. 


Female  Chbistian  Names  and  their  Teachings.  By  Mary  E. 
Bromfield.  London:  Griffith  k  Farran,  West  Comer  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard. 

With  the  general  style  and  spirit  of  this  little  book  we  are  much  pleased.  Its 
desi^  is  good  and  well  executed ;  but  its  references  to  the  **  font  '*  and  "  infknt 
baptism  '*  sadly  mar  its  excellences. 

Oleanikos  for  Ikvalids;  a  Compakiox  for  the  Sick  Room. 
London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society,  56,  Paternoster  Row. 

A  most  valuable  collection  of  extracts ;  in  [subject,  shape  and  [size,  convenient 
•and  suitable  for  the  chamber  of  affliction. 
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GsoBOE  MosTTN :  The  Story  of  a  Young  Pilgrim  Warrior.  By  John. 
Clifford,  M.A  ,  LL.B.,  B.Sc.     London :  Passmore  &  Alabaster. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Clifford's  ability  and  leamine  stooping 
to  the  task  of  writing  for  the  young.  We  are  the  more  grateral  to  our 
friend  for  entering  on  this  course  of  usefulness,  because  there  are  rery  few 
indeed  of  the  numerous  stories  for  youngpeople  which  contain  a  proper 
explanation  of  the  ordinance  of  Baptism.  The  author  of  George  Mostyn  has 
not  only  given  Scriptural  instruction  to  his  youthful  readers  on  this  point,  bat 
has  illusl^ted  tiie  Way  of  Salvation  in  a  narrative  which  has  all  the  chana  of 
of  authentic  biography. 

A  Makdai.  of  Biblical  Antiquities.  By  J.  A.  Nevin,  D.D.  For  the 
use  of  Colleges,  Bible-classes  and  Families.  Edinbiurgh:  Johnstone, 
Hunter  &  Co. 

A  YBRY  useful  contribution  to  an  important  branch  of  Biblical  study.  Its  con- 
tents are  worthy  of  larger  type.;  but  perhaps  its  juvenile  purchasers  will  rejoice 
in  its  cheapness  as  a  sufficient  compensation  for  its  contracted  form,  which 
would  be  sadly  trying  to  older  eyes. 

Clement's  Tbial  and  Victobt.  By  M.  £.  B.  London:  Griffith  & 
Farran,  West  Comer  of  St.  Paid*s  Churchyard. 

A  CHABMiNO  book  for  both  boys  and  girls ;  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  those 
of  our  readers  in  search  of  Christmas  presents  and  prizes. 
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Our  Mission  in  Norway. 

By  Kev.  C.  Bailhachs.    Concluding  Paper, 
{Concluded /rom  page  208.) 

OUK  next  station  was  Rueoefj  a  pleasant  little  port  and  town  of  about 
2,500  inhabitants.  I  found  here  the  same  features  of  work  as  else- 
where, and  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  visit.  I  was,  however,  struck  with  the 
singular  earnestness  of  two  or  three  Christian  women  connected  with  our 
little  church.  Our  evening  services  were  held  in  the  house,  or  rather  the 
room  of  one  of  those.  Forty  persons  were  present,  gathered  together  by  means 
of  the  personal  invitation  of  these  women,  and  a  remarkably  tender  feeling 
pervaded  the  meeting.  As  we  left,  the  friends  warmly  expressed  their 
thanks  for  our  visit.  The  next  morning  (July  22iid),  we  sailed  to  Tvedestrand 
a  small  town  of  some  1,200  inhabitants,  and  where  the  few  friends  we  have 
are  in  a  somewhat  better  social  position  than  usual.  Here  we  had  experience 
of  warm-hearted  hospitality  as  weU  as  of  devout  Christian  feeling.  We  held 
no  evening  meeting,  but,  at  a  few  minutes'  notice,  all  the  members  of  the 
church  were  gathered  together  for  prayer.  Our  brief  sojourn  was  of  the 
most  pleasant,  and  I  came  away  with  the  feeling  that  here  there  is  good 
material  on  which  our  evangelists  may  hopefully  work. 

Our  next  journey  was  performed  hy  land;  the  only  opportunity  we  had 
of  travelling  thus  whilst  we  were  on  Norwegian  soil.  We  left  Tvedestrand 
in  the  afternoon^  and  after  some  four  hours*  ride  in  carrioles,  we  reached 
Arendal^  a  beautiful,  well-built  and  important  seaport  town,  containing  more 
than  4,000  inhabitants.  It  is  here  that  our  evangelist,  Mr.  Klargvist  lives, 
although  his  work  does  not  lie  in  the  town,  which  is  simply  a  convenient 
centre  for  his  evangelistic  tours.  Mr.  Klargvist  is  a  very  devoted  man,  of 
sound  culture,  and  consijierable  preaching  ability.  He  and  his  wife  and 
three  other  persons  are  the  only  Baptists  in  Arendal,  and  the  work  here  has 
been  hitherto  confined  to  occasional  services  in  the  open  air,  and  the  visita- 
tion of  sick  persons  to  whom  the  agent  has  access.    He  preaches  regularly, 
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however,  in  the  village  of  Fordalen^  about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
town,  and  there  we  held  a  service  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Klargvist's  hands 
ought  to  be  strengthened,  by  his  being  furnished  with  means  for  more 
extensive  travelling,  and  also  for  the  hire  of  a  preaching-room  in  Arendal, 
at  least  during  the  winter  months.  My  intercourse  with  him  made  me 
thankful  that  we  have  so  good  a  man  at  work  here. 

A  journey  of  some  seven  hours,  by  steamer,  brought  us  to  Chruttanssand^ 
an  important,  but  slowly-decaying  seaport,  where  we  stayed  for  the  night. 
It  would  be  tempting  to  pause  and  describe  the  place,  but  as  we  have  no 
work  doing  there  I  must  pass  on,  merely  expressing  the  hope  that  our  brother 
Klargvist  may  before  long  find  means  of  occasionally  visiting  it.  We  left 
this  town  on  Friday,  July  29th  ;  and  after  a  twenty-four  hours*  voyage,  we 
arrived  at  JBergen,  the  head-quarters  of  our  mission,  and  the  permanent 
residence  of  Mr.  Iliibert. 

"  Beautiful  for  situation "  is  Bergen,  and,  with  its  population  of  more 
than  30,000,  its  extensive  shipping,  and  its  position  of  advantage  relatively 
to  the  country  behind  it  and  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  it,  it  forms  an 
admirable  centre  for  such  work'  as  we  have  to  do.  My  host  during  my 
stay  was  Mr.  Ryding,  of  the  JECotel  Scandinavia  and  he  is  mentioned  here 
because  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that,  in  the  midst  of  much  obloquy,  he 
maintains  his  profession  as  a  Baptist  with  firmness  and  consitency,  using 
both  his  pecuniary  means  and  his  gifts  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  belongs.  A  Baptist  hotel-keeper  in  Norway  is  a 
phenomenon  worthy  of  our  observation !  My  stay  here  extended  over 
nearly  four  days.  The  chapel,  with  the  mission  house — all  imder  one  roof — 
is  situated  in  a  good  street,  out  of  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the 
town.  Like  all  new  buildings  in  Bergen,  which  are  not  entirely  built  of  brick 
or  stone,  this  one  is  built  of  wood,  with  a  facing  of  brick.  Mr.  Hiibert's 
dwelling-room  and  the  schoolrooms  are  pn  the  ground  floor,  and  the  chapel, 
capable  of  seating  some  250  persons,  is  above.  All  the  arrangements  are 
good,  and,  both  internally  and  externally,  the  building  is  an  ornament  to  the 
locality.  The  whole  cost,  including  the  purchase  of  the  land,  was  £1,300, 
rather  more  than  half  of  which  sum  was  collected  by  Mr.  Hiibert  in 
England.  The  -people,  all  of  whom  with  the  exception  above-named  are 
poor,  raised  £100.  There  remains  at  present  a  debt  of  £400,  which  we 
hope  may  soon  be  paid.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  one«half  the  sum  raised 
by  the  people  was  contributed  by  a  good  woman,  a  member  of  the  church, 
who  diminished  the  capital  stock  of  her  scanty  income  by  that  amount  for 
the  purpose.  For  this  a];id  for  her  singiilar  devotedness  to  Christian  work, 
she  is  held  in  deserved  honour. 
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The  Lord's  day  was  fully  occupied.  I  first  visited  the  Sunday-school,  in 
which  I  found  about  thirty  children  assembled.  This  number  was  smaller 
than  usual.  The  school  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  with  us ;  the 
instruction  given  being  exclusively  Biblical,  i,e.^  without  the  use  of  a 
Catechism.  My  companion  and  I  delivered  short  addresses  to  the  children^ 
which  Mr.  Hubert  translated.  I  f  oimd  boxes  in  use,  in  which  both  teachers 
and  children  put  their  contributions,  week  by  week,  towards  meeting  the 
•expenses  of  the  school.  At  ten  o'clock  the  morning  service  commenced. 
About  seventy  persons  were  present — a  fair  average,  as  no  notice  had  been 
given  of  any  speciality  in  the  proceedings.  My  companion  preached,  and 
I  conducted  the  devotional  part  of  the  service.  Mr.  Hubert  again,  as 
always,  interpreted  for  us,  and  he  was  listened  to  with  seriousness  and 
marked  attention.  The  evening  service,  commencing  at  four  o'clock,  was 
more  largely  attended.  One  sign  of  opposition  to  our  work  is  in  the  erec- 
tion, immediately  opposite  our  chapel,  of  a  large  Lutheran  Mission  Hall, 
and  I  was  told  that  frequently  persons  take  their  stand  at  its  doors 
and  urge  passers  by  to  come  in  there,  and  avoid  our  own  place  of 
worship. 

Among  the  members  of  the  church  with  whom  I  conversed,  was  a  young 
man,  of  great  piety,  and  of  considerable  talent,  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  preaching  for  Mr.  Iliibert  when  he  has  been  absent  on  his  evangelistic 
tours.  This  young  man  is  a  tailor  by  trade,  but  is  very  anxious  to  study 
for  the  ministry.  I  could  not  but  encoiurage  his  desire.  He,  however,  has 
no  private  means,  and  must  depend  on  funds  raised  for  him.  I  would 
gladly  receive  contributions  on  his  account. 

The  next  day  I  visited  the  day  school.  About  twenty  children  were 
present.  This  school  is  kept  by  a  young  widow,  a  member  of  the  Church, 
who  is  evidently  well  qualified  for  her  work.  The  children,  who  are  poor, 
pay  small  school  fees,  and  the  amount  is  far  from  being  ^adequate  to  pay 
the  mistress's  salary.  Indeed,  I  know  that  Mr.  Hubert  has  been  obliged 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  more  than  once.  The  mistress,  however,  is  much 
engaged  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  on  this  account  she  might  fairly  receive 
some  help.  This,  again,  is  a  case  I  would  commend  to  the  sympathy  of 
our  friends.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  a  Dorcas  meeting.  Nearly  all 
the  female  members  of  the  Church  were  present.  I  found  a  sewing- 
machine  there,  and  noticed  that  it  was  used  by  several  of  the  women,  who 
seemed  to  be  quite  familiar  with  its  action.  The  meeting  was  busy,  and 
remarkably  silent.  The  work  done  is  sold  at  a  small  bazaar,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  several  evangelistic  purposes.  One  is 
to  help  the  young  man  mentioned  above  in  his  studies.     In  the  evening  the 
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members  of  the  Church  met  together  for  devotion  and  conference.  All 
pledged  themselves  to  renewed  activity  in  the  Great  Master's  cause. 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  Leper  Hospitals  (of  which  there  are  three  in 
Bergen),  terminated  our  engagements  in  this  place.  I  cannot  pause  to 
describe  the  mournful  sights  that  met  our  eyes.  I  will  only  say  that  these 
hospitals  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  Christian  self-denial  and  kind- 
ness. Some  members  of  Mr.  Hiibert*s  Church  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  one  I  saw,  and  one  of  the  poor  inmates  is  a  member  of  the  Church. 

As  the  time  at  my  disposal  did  not  admit  of  my  going  so  far  as  Tromeoe, 
I  was  thankful  to  meet  with  a  Christian  brother  from  Eidsvold,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  former  place.  His  account  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done  by  Mr*  Hansen,  was  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
encouraging.  The  Baptists  in  that  far  north  region  are  of  a  higher  social 
standing  than  elsewhere,  and  the  church  at  Tromsoe  is  fast  becoming  a 
self-supporting  one.  At  Trondjhem  there  is  a  station  where  an  Evangelist 
is  working  under  Mr.  Hansen's  superintendence. 

Our  last  visit  was  to  Stavang&r.  We  had  no  meeting  there,  and  were 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  interviews  with  friends  at  the  house  in 
which  we  stayed.  Stavanger  is  visited  by  Mr.  Klargvist,  of  Arendal,  and 
is  like  several  other  stations  whose  condition  I  have  already  described. 

My  report  has  been  given  to  the  Committee  of  the  Mission,  and  certain 
recommendations  have  been  adopted,  to  which  I  need  not  refer  here.  I  will 
close,  therefore,  by  saying,  emphatically,  that  I  am  thankful  for  the  work 
now  being  done  in  Norway.  I  pray  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  rest 
upon  it,  and  I  commend  it  again  to  the  sympathy  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 


Report  from  Dinapore. 

rpHE  Rev.  W.  Greenwaj,  who  has  recently  settled  at  Dinapore,  as  a 
-'-  miflsionary  to  the  heathen,  is  an  old  missionary  of  the  Society,  who 
has  lately  rejoined  the  Mission.  In  the  interval  he  has  not  been  inactive^ 
but^while  pursuing  a  secular  calling,  has  given  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  work  of  evangelisation.  Circumstances  have  led  him  anew 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  it,  and  the  Committee  have  with  pleasure 
placed  him  again  on  their  staff.  The  following  is  his  first  report  of  the^ 
labours  on  which  he  has  entered.    It  is  dated  April  24th,  1874 : — 
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"  First, — ^I  will  begin  with  my  work 
of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen. 

**1.  MT  ASSOCIATES. 

"I  am  daily  accompanied  in  my 
visits  to  the  bazaars  and  streets  by 
Brother  John,*  a  young  intelligent 
native  Christian,  whose  heart  is  in 
his  work,  which  qualification  I  highly 
appreciate  in  a  helpmate.  Brothers 
Broadway  and  McOumby  also  haye^ 
occasionally,  accompanied  me.  Two 
native  preachers  of  the  Church  of 
England  now  and  then  join  us  too. 

"2.  PLACES  OF  PBEAOHDrO. 

V  We  have  preached  at  ten  or  twelve 
different  places  in  Dinapore.  A  public 
market  is  held  here,  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays,  which  we  visit,  going  alter- 
nately to  two  different  parts  of  it. 
N&sriganj  is  another  place  where  we 
preach  once  or  twice  a  week,  going 
alternately  to  three  different  parts  of 
it  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  Ndsriganj, 
because  I  hear  that  it  bears  its  name 
from  having  once  been  inhabited  by 
Nas^ras,  or  native  Christians,  pro- 
l)ably  when  Messrs.  Chamberlain, 
Howe,  Moore,  &c.,  laboured  here.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  Sudder  Bazaar, 
and  at  two  spots  in  the  centre  of  it, 
we  have  had  large  and  attentive 
audiences.  If  these  localities  will 
answer  our  purpose,  we  shall  continue ' 
to  visit  them  aU,  alternately ;  if  not« 
we  will  select  those  where  we  can 
obtain  a  large  number  of  attentive 
hearers.  Brother  John  and  I  go  out 
to  preach  every  evening,  excepting 
Thursday  and  Sunday.  We  begin  our 
work  with  reading,  generally  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  sometimes  a 
Iract.  In  some  places  we  have  a 
larger  number  of  hearers  than  at 
others.  The  attention  paid,  on  the 
<whole,  is  encouraging.  But  sometimes 
we  meet  with  much  interruption,  and 


many  objections  are  raised.  Still,  I 
hope  that  the  knowledge  of  the  way 
of  salvation  is  declared  and  diffused. 
May  the  Lord  grant  His  blessing  upon 
our  feeble  efforts  for  His  name's  sake  1 


<< 


3.  A  MAHOlOCEDAir  MAT7LVI. 


''For  some  time  a  Mahommedan 
Maulvl  has  been  engaged  here  in 
open-air  preaching.  He  attracts  large 
crowds,  consisting  chiefly  of  Mahom- 
medans.  We  have  had  several  alter- 
cations with  him,  but  without  any 
profitable  results  apparently.  On  one 
public  occasion  I  said  to  him,  *  You 
profess  to  know  God.  Now,  then, 
tell  me  what  Gk)d  is,  or  Khud&kyd 
hai  ? '  He  was  so  puzzled  that  he  was 
unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  In 
£Eict  he  publicly  acknowledged  that  he 
could  not  answer  the  question.  I  re- 
ferred him  to  our  Lord's  teaching,  as 
recorded  in  John  iv.  24,  '  Gk>d  is  a 
Spirit.'  This  he  attempted  to  deny, 
and  'launched  into  Pantheism,  but 
which,  in  reality,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  Atheism.  He  wiU  pro- 
bably remain  in  this  station  for  some 
time  yet,  and  therefore  it  is  likely 
we  shall  have  many  interviews 
before  he  leaves.  As  he  is  not  an 
inquirer  after  truth,  but  openly  de- 
nounces Christianity  and  ChristianSf 
he  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  or 
else  we  shall  be  found  casting  pearls 
before  swine.  When  he  loses  his 
temper  he  makes  use  of  abusive  epithets, 
towards  our  native  preachers  especially, 
as  he  has  done  on  some  occasions* 
Once,  when  I  put  a  question  to  him, 
he  replied,  '  Let  me  first  go  and  give 
the  ground  four  thumps  (char  takkar) 
with  my  forehead.'  So  irreverently 
does  he  speak  of  the  ceremony  which 
Mahommedans  observe  in  prayer.  It 
is  evident  that  he  is  destitute  of  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,  which  is  the 
fear  of  the  Lord. 
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"4.  A  HINDU  INQTJIEER. 

'^  I  am  happy  to  add  that  I  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  person  of  quite 
a  different  character  from  the  above 
Maulvi,  and  who  will,  I  hope,  prove 
an  inquirer  after  the  truth.   His  name 
is  Jagjfwan  L&l.    He  is  a  Hindu,  of 
the  writer  caste,  and  resides  atDekuli, 
a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles. 
He  has  been  twice  to  see  me  at  my 
residence.    On  the  first  occasion  he 
took  away  a  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel 
in  Hindi*  promising  to  read  it  to  me 
when  he  came  again.    On  his  second 
visit,  which  was  a  month  after,  he  told 
me  that  he  had  read  the  first  twelve 
chapters.   But  I  found  he  had  scarcely 
understood  what  he  had  read.    I  then 
explained  to  him  the  first  chapter, 
beginning  at  the  18th  verse.    He  at 
once  acknowledged  his  ignorance,  and 
said  he  hoped  to  satisfy  me  at  his  next 
visit  that  he  now  understood  the  book. 
I  advised  him  to  pray  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  for  enlightenment   and 
comfort.    He  said,  'I  pray  to  Him, 
always  and  fervently,  and  to  no  one 
else.'    I  feel  anxious  about  this  poor 
soul,  and  hope  he  will  soon  pay  me  a 
third  visit. 

"5.     VISIT    TO    A    MELA. 

''  There  was  a  large  mela,  or  fair, 
held  about  a  mile  or  more  from  my 
residence,  on  the  Uth  and  12th  inst., 
adjoining  Ndsrlganj.  Brother  Broad- 
way joined  me  and  John  on  the  11th, 
and  Brother  McCumby  joined  us  on 
the  12th.  The  people  collected  at  the 
spot  where  the  mela  was  held,  and 
those  going  to  and  returning  from  it 
must  have  numbered  about  five  thou- 
sand. What  a  pity  that  only  feasticg, 
music,  and  dancing  should  constitute 
the  religion  of  these  deluded  people  I 
We  addressed,  by  turns,  a  large  and 
attentive  audience,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of    preaching   the  Gospel   of 


Christ  to  many  who  had  come  firom 
the  adjacent  villages.  But  there  were 
assembled  here  hundreds  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Dinapore— women  especially^ 
who  might  have  heard,  if  they  chose, 
of  the  way  of  salvation.  We  convened 
freely  with  the  people  as  we  walked 
homeward  together. 

**  6.  A  visrr  TO  bawbipore. 
<'  On  Tuesday,  the  3 1st  ultimo,  Mrs. 
Greenway,  myself,  and  our  two  grand- 
daughters, went  to  Bankipore,  which 
is  about  six  miles  off,  to  spend  the  day 
vnth  Brother  and  Sister  Broadway  and 
their  family.  I  shall  never  forget  th^ 
very  pleasant  day  we  passed,  and  the 
many  kind  attentions  which  we  re- 
ceived at  their  hands.  In  the  afternoon 
Brother  Broadway  and  myself  went 
into  the  town  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
We  had  scarcely  commenced  when  a 
crowd  gathered  around  us ;  and  as  we 
stood  on  an  elevated  stand  in  their 
midst,  we  must  have  been  well  heard 
by  all.  I  suppose  there  were  from 
two  to  three  hundred  hearers  the  whole 
time.  There  was  not  the  least  inter- 
ruption, and  the  audience  seemed  to  1» 
satisfied  with  the  truths  we  preached. 
May  the  good  seed  have  been  sown 
upon  good  ground,  and  may  it  bring 
forth  a  hundredfold ! 

"7.  ATHACT. 

'*  Having  compiled  a  small  tract  in 
Urdii,  I  took  it  with  me  to  read  it  to 
Brother  Broadway.    The  tract  is  in- 
tended, first,  to  prove  from  the  Koran, 
the  pre-existenoe  and  divinity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  secondly,  to 
refute  what  the  Koran  teaches  in  op- 
position to  these  subjects.    I  was  glad 
to  find  that  Brother  Broadway  approves 
of  the  tract,  and  has  undertaken  to 
have  it  transcribed  in  the  Persian  cha- 
racter.   I  had  written  it  in  the  Eoman 
character.      I  cannot  say  yet  what 
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further  use  Brother  Broadway  will 
make  of  this  Urdu  tract.  I  showed  it 
also  to  Brother  Bate,  of  Allahabad, 
when  he  attended  our  conference  in 
Calcutta  last  Noyember.  I  think  he 
approved  of  it  too.  I  think  it  is  cal- 
culated to  make  its  readers,  especially 
Mahommedans,  '  consider  the  Apostle 
and  High  Priest  of  our  profession, 
Christ  Jesus.'    (Heb.  iii.  1.) 

*'  Secondly.— I  will  add  a  brief  ac- 
count of  our  work  in  EnylUh  regarding 
the  church,  Sunday-school,  &c. 

**  1.   THE  CHURCH. 

"  Brother  Broadway  is  our  pastor. 
Brother  Penhearow  is  our  deacon,  and 
has  been  for  the  past  twenty-six  years. 
Our  members  now  number  twenty-one, 
comprising  ten  brethren  and  eleven 
sisters.  At  our  last  church  meeting, 
which  was  held  on  the  2 1  st  March  last, 
the  church,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  pastor  and  deacon,  unanimously 
appointed  me  co-pastor. 

"2.  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

"  Public  services  are  held  every  Sun- 
day morning  and  evening,  and  Thurs- 
day evening.  The  former  are  both 
conducted  by  Brother  Broadway,  and 
the  latter  (Thursday  evening)  by  my- 
self. A  short  time  ago,  during  Brother 
Broadway's  absence  at  Calcutta  on 
some  important  matter  for  about  a 
fortnight,  I  was  necessitated  to  con- 
duct alone  all  the  services  in  English. 

'<3.  THE   ATTEHDANOS. 

*' Since  the  arrival  of  H.M.'s  109th 
Begiment  we  have  had  large  and  atten- 
tive audiences.  It  is  very  encourag- 
ing to  hear  the  tramp  of  the  military 
men  on  Sunday  morning  as  they  enter 
the  little  chapel,  and  to  see  them  fill  up 
the  seats  therein.  Likewise  it  is  cheer- 
ing to  observe  their  voluntary  attend- 
ance on  the  Sdbbath  evening  in  goodly 
numbers.     An  encouraging  number 


also  attend  the  Thursday  evening  ser- 
vice. May  the  Word  which  is  preached 
prove  the  savour  of  life  unto  life  to  all 
who  thus  willingly  unite  with  us  in 
prayer  and  praise ! 

**  4.   CAATJIDATES  FOR  BAPTISM. 

''  We  have  two  candidates  for  be- 
lievers'  baptism.  They  are  both  pious 
men  of  H.M.'s  109th  Begiment.  One 
especially,  Brother  Price,  is  a  believer 
or  Christian  well  known  to  all  who 
fear  the  Lord  in  the  regiment.  May 
this  addition  by  baptism  prove  the 
earnest  of  a  large  harvest ! 

'*  6.  THE  HARMONIUM. 

"There  is  a  harmonium  in  our 
chapel.  It  is  played  by  Miss  Strachan, 
who  understands  music  thoroughly, 
and  has  therefore  the  choir  under  her 
instruction. 

"  6.  THE  MONTHLY  MISSIONARY 
PRATER  MEETING 

Was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
instant,  and  attended  by  men  of  the 
regiment  as  well  as  a  few  persons  of 
the  civil  community  here.  The  very 
interesting  account  of  the  'Work  in 
Eastern  Bengal,'  as  published  in  the 
Christian  Spectator  for  March,  1874, 
was  read  and  listened  to  with  much 
satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

"  7.  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

**  The  school  commenced  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  22Qd  March  last,  wh«n 
about  thiriy-five  children  attended. 
The  following  Sunday  morning 
there  were  about  fifty.  On  the 
third  Sabbath  morning  the  number 
diminished  to  thirty;  and  last  Sun- 
day morning  there  were  scarcely 
twenty  children.  Under  Gk)d's  blessing 
the  school  started  so  encouragingly 
through  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Miss 
Strachan,  Mrs.  Carruth,  and  Brother 
Price ;  and  itjprogressed  so  favourably 
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owing  to  the  united  exertions  of  the 
teachers — who  are  the  three  Misses 
Straohan  and  Brothers  Broadway  (son 
of  our  pastor)  and  Johnston.  Brother 
Broadway,  Jan.,  has  prooored  a  nice 
supply  of  ornamental  cards,  tickets, 
&c.,  which  are  intended  to  be  presented 
as  rewards  to  all  the  deserving  chil- 
dren. The  falling  off  in  the  number, 
of  tlie  children  last  Sunday  morning 
can  be  accounted  for.    Beligious  in- 


tolerance was  the  cause.  However, 
we  hope  all  will  soon  be  overruled  for 
the  better,  and  our  Sunday-school  will» 
like  all  such  institutions,  prove  a  nur- 
sery to  the  Church  of  God. 

"  Before  I  close,  I  am  happy  in  being 
able  to  add  that,  instead  of  two  only, 
three  pious  men  of  H.M.'s  109th  Begi- 
ment  were  received  into  our  church 
last  night,  who  will  be  baptized  next 
Sunday  evening." 


The  Intally  Institution. 

THE  following  description  of  the  labours  of  our  esteemed  missionarieBi 
the  Kov.  G.  Kerry  and  Mrs.  Kerry,  of  Calcutta,  has  an  independent 
value  which  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  our  pages.  It  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  the  Times  Calcutta  correspondent.  It  appeared  in  that  news- 
paper on  the  27  th  October.  It  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the  very  notable 
change  which  of  late  has  come  over  some  portion  of  the  English  press, 
that  such  commendations  of  missionary  labour  should  appear  in  the 
columns  of  this  influential  daily  journal. 


"Some  particulars  of  yet  another 
visit  I  wish  to  lay  before  you,  and  aU 
the  more  because  it  is  scarcely  so  much 
a  visit  as  a  study  of  several  different 
days  with  which  I  shall  have  to  deal. 
This  conclading  notice,  perhaps  the 
most  suggestive  and  instructive  I  have 
made  this  week,  was  to  a  mission-hou^e 
and  schools  under  the  Rev.  Gheorge 
Kerry  and  Mrs.  Kerry;  and  I  think 
that  I  have  been  able  to  view  the 
educational  system  in  all  its  phases 
and  characteristics.  The  mission- house 
is  a  fine  building,  but  in  the  very 
heart  of  a  dense  native  community. 
Mr.  Kerry  has  250  boys,  day  scholars; 
Mrs.  Kerry  50  girls,  boarders,  vaiyiog 
in  age  from  five  years  to  fifteen ;  in 
this  case,  all  children  of  Christian 
parents.  The  lads,  heathen  and  Chris- 
tian alike,  assemble  at  ten  in  the 
momiog,  and  hear  a  portion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  read  in  English ;  and. 


before  leaving  in  the  evening,  they 
hear  the  same  veraes  read  in  Bengalee, 
with  a  short  prayer  in  each  case  asking 
G^d's  blessing  on  their  parents  and 
themselves,  as  well  as  on  all  the  people 
of  the  land  and  all  in  authority,  from 
the  Queen  to  the  humblest  magistrate, 
but  avoiding  everything  at  all  having 
the  appearance  of  controversy  or  re- 
flecting on  native  faiths.  A  contrary 
course  in  this  last  particular  would  at 
once,  I  presome,  empty  the  sehooL  Bat 
there  is  no  mincing  about  the  actual 
teaching  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Keny 
says,  '  I  am  here  not  to  make  scholars, 
bo^  to  make  Christians,  and,  while  I 
intrude  nothing,  neither  will  I  hide 
anything.'  Some  of  the  teachers  ase 
Christians,  some  Mahommedans,  some 
Hindu ;  but,  with  one  single  ez« 
caption — a  young  fellow  whom  I  felt 
greatly  inclined  to  'bundle  out  of 
doors' — ^all  were  In  appearance  reva* 
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rential  during  prayer.  On  mentioning 
this  to  Mr.  Kerry,  he  said^ '  Yes ;  and 
do  you  know  it  ia  in  many  cases  real  ? 
They  believe  that  they  may  get  some 
good  somehowr  from  the  worship  of  our 
GK)d.'  The  missionary  has  a  school, 
which  many  an  English  schoolmaster 
would  envy  him,  and  six  separate  class- 
rooms, which,  I  fancy,  many  an  English 
schoolmaster  would  envy  still  more. 
The  lads  are  educated  up  to  the  en- 
trance examination  of  the  Calcutta 
University.  The  fees  range  from  6d. 
to  2s.  a  month.  The  school  has  no 
Government  grant,  and  only  receives 
£150  firom  the  Mission. 

<<  THE  HISSIOITABIES. 

I  do  not  know  whether  your  readers 
generally  are  aware  that  while  a  mis- 
sionary, if 'he  goes  through  a  certain 
routine  of  doty,  is  paid  so  much  a  year, if 
he  finds  a  wife  who  can  do  twice  as  much 
work  of  a  certain  class  as  himself,  he 
receives  no  more.  Here  are  these  two 
missionaries,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
native  town,  doing  work  which  would 
astonish  some  English  people  if  they 
saw  it;  but  Mrs.  Kerry  adds  not  a 
penny  to  the  household  purse,  though 
she  is  working  at  her  school,  in  one 
way  or  another,  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  nigbtML  This  fact  came 
out  by  mere  accident  I  had  chanced 
to  say,  'The  income  is  small,  taking 
your  expenses  into  consideration,  but 
Mrs.  Kerry's  work  and  yours  together 
must  make  matters  better.'  They 
laughed:  a  missionary's  wife  earns 
nothing,  unless  she  can  earn  the  affec- 
tion of  the  poor  people,  and  that  some- 
thing else  higher  than  all.  There  is 
sacrifice,  then,  even  yet,  in  a  mis- 
eicmary's  life. 

"THE  GIELS*  SCHOOL 

**  Let  me  finish  with  Mr.  Kerry's 
big  school  by  saying  that,  in  Uie 
course  of  a   long  supervision  of  ten 


years,  the  missionary  never  yet  struck 
a  boy.    And  then,  you  know,  the  girls 
are  all   young  ladies.    If  you  came 
here  and  laid  your  hand  on  the  head 
of  a  girl  of  fourteen,  it  would  be  an 
unpardonable   insult.      The   dress   is 
scanty,  showing  every  movement  of 
the  body ;    but  no  liberty,    even  in 
appearance,  can  be  taken  with  a  re- 
spectable native  girl.    It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  of  an  Englishman's  house 
being  his  castle,  but   a  Hindu  girl's 
chair,  however  humble  it  may  be,  is 
her  castle  too,  and  a  castle  so  guarded 
that  it   cannot   be  even  approached 
without  danger.    You  may  see  a  little 
group  of,  say,  five  girls  around  one  pan 
of  rice,  dipping  in  their   right-hand 
fingers — ^never  the  left — ^in  the  place  of 
knives  and  forks,  but  rarely,  indeed, 
do  you  hear  a  word  of  dispute  or  anger. 
Their  temper  seems  to  be  imperturb- 
able.     They  smile,    and   laugh,    and 
talk,  but  seldom  quarrel.    I  sketched 
a  pretty  picture  from  Mrs.    Kerry's 
window  of  her  laughing,  genial,  merry- 
hearted  boarders,  from  whom  I  was 
separated  by  a  tank  about  sixty  feet 
wide.    It  was  evening,  and  the  sky 
was  sultry  to  an  extreme.    Presently 
the  rain  fell  in  a  heavy  downpour.  The 
girls  were  sitting  outside  their  house 
at    their   evening    meal,    chiattering, 
laughing,    running  for  water  to   the 
tank,  &o. ,  when  the  clouds  burst,  and  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents.    At  first  they  ran 
out  and  held  up  their  faces.      Then 
one  cowered,  shivering,  and  ran  into 
the  house,  and  then  another,  till,  in  a 
short  five  minutes,  all  were  gone.    I 
had  seen  them  in  the  morning,  and 
had  heard  them  singing  their  beautiful, 
simple  hymns,  now  in  English,  now  in 
Bengalee — beautiful,  indeed,  both  to 
eye  and  ear;  but  these  young  girls 
never  seem  so  pretty  as  when  at  play. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me— they  never 
romp.    An  Indiau  girl  rolling  down  a 
grassy  slope,   I   suppose,   never  was 
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heard  of,  from  the  days  of  the  great 
Ram  to  this  day.    Their  play,  for  the 
main   part,  is   talk,    or  laughter,  or 
aingiiig;  and  Mrs.  Kerry  gives  them 
short  hymns  which  tell  of  that  great 
event  which,  enacted  eighteen  centuries 
away  in  the  dark  past,  still  moves  the 
best  feelings  and  impulses  of  the  most 
civilised  of  existing  races.    They  sing 
even   when   alone — and   there   is  no 
hypocrisy  in  the  matter,  for  such  in- 
dependent little  jades  I  neyer  saw  any- 
where—  of  'the  Gk>od  Shepherd  who 
gave  His  life  for  His  sheep.*    They 
begin  school  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  leave  for  an   hour  or   so,   after 
reading  the    Bible    and  singing   and 
praying,  at  ten ;  and  they  do  sing  with 
a  will,  and  in  some  cases  with  rare 
sweetness.    I  was    surprised  at  their 
reading,  verse  by  verse,  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  Bengalee  vernacular.  The 
good  missionary  and  his  wife  had  few 
words  to  correct,  though  they  had  to 
correct  one  now  and  then;  and  how 
^nicely'  they  read,  how  solemnly,  and 
with  what  an  evident  sense  that  they 
were  reading  was  the  Word  of  God ! 
I  never  saw  the  like  in  England,  and  I 
think  I  have  been  in  few  English  towns 
as  long  as  twenty-four  hours  without 


visiting  one  school  or  more.    The  girl» 
dress  in  the  native  garb^  only  it  must 
be  perfectly  dean;  eat  as  they  ate  at 
home,  only  with  stem,  though  kind 
injunctions   that   nothing   shall  even 
savour  of  impuxity.    Their   house  is- 
never  entered,  or,  I  fan^,  approached, 
by  a  European,  nnlees  it  is  Mrs.  Keiiy 
or  some  friend  with  her.    Theyoook, 
and  eat,  and  play  in  a  little  common* 
wealth  all  their  own,  rising  in  the 
morning  about  five  to  wash,  and  bathe, 
and  eat,  and  then  sing  their  morning 
hymn  of  praise  to  the   Creator  and 
Preserver  of  men.    Mrs.  Kerry  teadiea 
them  *  reading,  writing,  counting,'  and 
needlework,  and  I  fear  she  is   even 
vicious  enough  to  take  notice  of  them 
in  afterlife,  and  interest  herself  in  all 
their  matronly  hopes  and  fears.    Such 
are  these  schools,  of  which  I  could  tell 
a  much  longer  story.    It  is  the  thrust- 
ing  in  of  *the  liltie  leaven.'    I  shall 
not  affect  to  even  suggest  where  the 
work  will    end.    Some   of  the  girls 
taught  in  this  school  are  among  the 
best  of  the  native  Zenana  teachers,  and 
many  more  of  them  have  made  good 
Christian  wives  and  intelligent  mothers. 
This  is  the  good  work,  and  it  never 


ceases. 


•> 


The  Brittany ;  Mission. 

WE  have  received  the  following  letter  with  much  pleMore,  in  which 
are  given  the  particulars  of  a  visit  recently  paid  to  Tremel  by 
the  Eev.  Josiah  Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  Calvinlstic  Methodists  'Mis- 
sionary Society.  As  the  statement  of  an  independent  witness,  ▼olontarily 
placed  at  our  disposal,  it  has  a  special  value,  and  will  gratify  all  our 
friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Breton  people. 

« I  spent  the  month  of  August  in  Tremel,  as  the  only  one  in  the  country 

Brittany,  visiting  our  mission  stations  at  which  the  work  was  purely  Breton, 

in   Lorient   and   Quimper.      Having  I  made  arrangements  to  spend  a  Sunday 

several  times  heard  of  your  station  at  at  Tremel,  and  was  very  kindly  received 
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by  M.  Lecoat  I  was  very  miieh 
pleased  with  what  I  flaw  and  heard.  In 
the  morning  M.  Lecoat  preached.  I 
did  not  understand  the  sermon,  but  he 
seemed  to  speak  with  great  earnestness, 
and  the  congregation,  numbering  about 
S5,  seemed  attentive  and  interested. 
The  attendance  was,  I  was  informed, 
rather  under  the  average,  as  it  was 
harvest  time,  and  the  men  were  not 
disposed  to  come  to  the  service  after 
the  hard  work  of  the  preceding  week. 
In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  Sunday- 
school.  Several  of  the  young  people 
came  forward  to  be  catechised  ;  others 
repeated  the  Commandments  or  other 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  some  in 
French,  but  mostly  in  Breton.  Much 
trouble  had  evidently  been  taken  with 
them. 

**  In  the  evening  I  accompanied  M. 


Lecoat  to  a  village  some  five  or  six 
miles  from  Tremel,  where  he  had  a  ser- 
vice in  a  dwelling-house.  This  con- 
gregation and  the  service  reminded  me 
very  strongly  of  very  similar  scenes  I 
had  witnessed  in  Wales.  The  house 
was  crowded;  I  never  saw  a  more 
attentive  audience.  Several  of  the 
young  people  never  took  their  eyes 
from  the  preacher.  If  a  few  earnest 
men  could  be  found  to  go  thus  amongst 
the  people  and  preach  to  them  in  their 
houses,  there  would  be  some  hope  yet 
for  the  poor  benighted  Bretons. 

*'  Tou  know,  of  course,  more  of  the 
work  than  1  could  know  after  a  short 
visit,  but  I  felt  desirous  of  expressing 
to  you  the  pleasure  which  the  visit  to 
Tremel  had  given  me,  and  my  convic- 
tion that  a  real  and  great  work  is  being 
carried  on  there." 


Missionary    Notes. 

Calotttta. — ^The  Rev.  G.  H.  Bouse  informs  us  that  the  Hev.  O.  and  Mrs* 
Pearce  have  left  Calcutta  for  the  Neilgherries,  in  Southern  India.  Mr.  Bouse 
further  tells  us  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  hymns  in  use  in  Bengal  and 
the  North- West  Provinces,  are  the  production  of  our  missionaries  or  of  persona 
connected  with  our  churches. 

Lall  Bazaar,'  Caloxttta. — ^Both  before  the  repairs  of  the  chapel  and  after  it» 
reopening,  special  services  have  been  held.  As  the  result,  the  Be  v.  J.  Bobinson 
reports  that  nineteen  persons  have  been  added  to  the  church  ;  three  were  received 
from  other  churches  and  the  rest  by  baptism. 

AoBA. — ^The  Bev.  J.  G.  Gregson  writes,  that  a  gracious  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  going  on  in  Agra.  Upwards  of  forty  persons  have  been  awakened ;  and 
over  thirty  added  to  the  church.  The  native  church  has  also  shared  in  the 
blessing,  and  several  members  of  the  congregation  are  about  to  be  baptized. 

MoNOHYR. — ^The  Bev.  £.  Hallam  reports  further  additions  to  the  church,  both 
European  and  native.  The  tidings  of  the  severe  illness  of  Mr.  Lawrence  had 
awakened  great  grief  among  the  people. 

Sewby. — The  Bev.  W.  A.  Hobbs  informs  us  that,  on  the  14th  September,  his 
most  useful  labours  in  connection  with  the  relief  of  Ids  district  ceased,  amidst 
the  blessings  of  the  poor,  and  with  the  approval  and  thanks  of  the  Government. 
The  distress  during  the  famine  period  has  not  been  so  great  as  was  anticipated^ 
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owing  to  the  prompt  and  vigorous  action  of  the  Goremment.  The  Ghriatians 
have  pulled  through  as  well  as  he  expected,  and  the  amount  expended  in  aasist- 
ing  them,  has  heen  less  than  his  estimate.  He  was  shortly  expecting  to  baptize 
three  converts. 

PoONAH.— The  Bev.  Hormazdji  Pestonji  has  been  able  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in 
preaching  in  the  country  beyond  Poonah.  He  speaks  of  a  very  hearty  reception 
•among  the  villages ;  but  the  town  population  shows  itself  adverse  to  the  QospeL 

DiKAPOHB.^The  Bev.  W.  Greenway  mentions  that,  between  April  and  Septem- 
ber, twenty-six  persons  have  been  baptized,  twenty-three  of  whom  belonged  to 
H.M.  109th  Begiment  The  Bev.  C.  Jordan,  of  Serampore,  visited  the  station 
and  took  part  in  the  services  of  admission  of  some  of  the  converts.  At  Bankipore, 
the  Bev.  J.  Broadway  reports  various  encouraging  circumstances. 

Ceylon. — At  Medampe  the  good  work  continues  to  make  progress.  Seven 
persons  were  baptized  on  the  7th  September,  making  a  total  of  thirteen  since 
the  beginning  of  the  work. 

Jessobe. — In  a  recent  missionary  tour,  the  Bev.  B.  J.  Ellis  mentions  that  he 
visited  a  large  number  of  bazaars  and  markets ;  preached  seventy  times  to  some 
5,000  persoQS  in  the  aggregate  ;  and  had  gratifying  attention  nearly  everywhere. 

Chefoo,  China. — Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  two  persons  have  been  added 
to  the  Church,  which  now  numbers  forty-eight  members.  Two  more  preachers 
have  been  added  to  the  staff ;  one,  supported  by  the  Church  in  Holland  under 
the  care  of  the  Bev.  H.  Z.  Kloeckers ;  and  one,  by  a  gentleman  on  the  spot.  Three 
of  the  preachers  itinerate  during  the  fine  weather,  and  one  spends  his  time  in 
his  own  neighbourhood  Laiyang.  Ching  carries  on  the  work  in  Chefoo  during 
Mr.  lUchazd's  frequent  tours  in  the  interior. 


Home  Proceedings. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  10th 
xdtimo,  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  Francis  and  Mr.  G.  Ghrenfell,  both  of  Bristol  College, 
were  accepted  for  the  mission  in  India  and  Africa  respectively.  The  Committee 
«lso  accepted  the  services  of  Mr.  8.  J.  Chowrryappa,  a  native  of  the  Madras  Pre* 
aidency,  but  for  six  years  living  in  England,  and  the  last  two  of  these  studying 
loT  the  ministry  of  the  Word  at  the  East  London  Institntion,  under  the  caze  fd 
the  Bev.  Giattan  Guinness. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  with  reference  to 
the  sorrowful  loss  sustained  by  the  denomination  and  by  the  Society,  in  the 
lamented  decease  of  the  Bev.  B.  Bobinson,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Bev.  C.  Yince, 
of  Birmingham : — 

"  The  Committee  record  with  feelings  of  deep  sorrow  the  loes  the  Society 
sustained  in  the  decease  of  the  Bev.  W.  Bobinson,  of  Cambridge.  Very  early  in 
his  ministerial  life  Mr.  Bobinson  made  known  his  warm  attachment  to  the  Society 
and  his  devoted  interest  in  the  labours  of  its  missionaries.    His  earliest  service 
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was  to  preach  the  annual  mlBsionary  sennon  in  1842,  in  the  Poultry  Chapel,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  gave  a  large  amount  of  time  and  sseal  to  the  arrangements 
requisite  for  the  Jubilee  services  of  the  Society,  which  were  held  in  Kettering, 
and  where  Mr.  Bobinson  was  then  pastor.  The  success  of  those  meetings  was 
largely  owing  to  the  skill,  the  thoroughness,  and  the  energy  displayed  by  Mr. 
Robinson.  In  the  year  1849,  and  before  his  removal  to  Cambridge  in  1862,  he 
became  a  member  CMf  the  Committee,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  the  year  of  his 
death,  when  he  was  placed  on  the  list  of  its  honorary  members.  In  the  councils 
of  the  Committee  he  ever  exercised  an  independent  judgment.  The  powers  of 
his  vigorous  and  active  mind  were  freely  given  to  the  promotion  of  the  Society's 
interests;  while  his  devout  spirit,  his  Christian  temper,  and  his  courtesy  of 
manner  secured  a  full  and  earnest  consideration  of  his  thoughts  and  plans. 

"  The  Committee  beg  to  assure  the  widow  and  the  family  of  their  highly  valued 
colleague  of  their  warmest  sympathy,  and  the  more  that  the  pain  of  their  loss  has- 
been  at  the  same  time  increased  by  the  departure  to  his  rest  of  Mr.  Hobeon,  the 
honoured  father  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  who,  throughout  his  long  life,  was  a  most 
attached  friend  of  the  Society,  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  many  of  those  eminent 
men  who  watched  over  the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  its  earliest  years.  The 
Committee  pray  that  the  widow  and  family  of  Mr.  Robinson  may  be  comforted 
with  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  fiad  in  the  promises  of  God 
their  strength  and  their  stay." 

Rev.  Chables  Yinoe. 

«  The  Committee  record  their  unfeigned  sorrow  at  the  loss  they,  in  common 
with  the  denomination  and  the  Church  at  large,  have  sustained  through  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Yinoe,  of  Birmingham,  who  was  called  to  his  rest  in  the  prime 
of  his  life  on  the  22nd  of  October  last.  Mr.  Yince  was  elected  member  of  the 
Committee  in  1868,  and  he  retained  his  place  at  their  councils  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  Besides  the  great  services  rendered  by  his  regular  attendance  at  the 
quarterly  meetings  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Yince  more  than  once  preached  and 
spoke  at  the  anniversary  meetings  of  the  Mission  in  London.  He  also  advocated 
its  claims  in  most  of  the  large  towns  in  the  country,  and  by  his  wise  and  generous 
appeals  he  was  specially  successful  in  drawing  forth  the  sympathies  and  help  of 
the  wealthier  members  of  oar  Churches.  It  is  largely  due  to  his  influence  that 
the  churches  in  Birmingham  now  take  a  place  which  is  second  to  none  in  the 
generous  support  they  give  to  the  Mission.  In  his  connection  with  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Yince  was  characterised  by  those  qualities  which  were  so  eminently 
useful  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  the  manifold  duties  of  his  ministry— qualities 
which  are  so  gratefully  and  so  widely  acknowledged.  His  judgment  was  always 
sound  and  clear :  when  feelings  and  opinions  were  divided,  he  was  always  con- 
ciliatory ;  he  held  the  character  of  the  Society's  missionaries  in  high  esteem,  and 
lus  attitude  towards  them  was  that  of  a  frank  and  brotherly  generosity. 

•<The  Committee  ask  permission  to  express  to  the  widow  and  family  of  Mr.  Yince, 
their  deep  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sorrow  they  are  called  upon  to  bear,  as 
well  as  their  thankfulness  because  that  sorrow  is  so  signally  alleviated  by  the 
brightest  Christian  hopes,  by  the  recollection  of  the  life  he  led,  and  the  services 
he  rendered,  humbly  and  thankfully,  to  the  Redeemer's  cause,  and  by  the  affec* 
tionate  remembrances  in  which  he  is  so  extensively  held.** 
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Depabtube  of  Missionabies. 

On  tlie  5th  November,  an  interesting  servioe  was  held  in  Begent's  Park 
-Chapel,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Landels  occupying  the  chair,  to  take  leave  of  the  Bevs.  John 
Page  and  L.  0.  Skrefsrud,  and  to  commend  them  to  the  Divine  bleating  on  their 
return  to  their  respective  spheres  of  labour  in  India.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  chairman,  by  Dr.  Dnderhill,  and  the  two  missionaiies.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  our  venerable  friend,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Steane.  The  next  evening  Mr.  Skreioud 
-delivered  a  deeply  interesting  lecture  on  the  Sonthal  Mission^  to  a  numerous 
gathering  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Young  Men's  Missionary  Association 
in  the  Library  of  the  Mission  House. 

On  the  9th  November,  Mr.  Skrefsrud,  with  Mrs.  Boerresen,  left  England  for 
Berlin,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  sister  and  a  Norwegian  gentleman,  about 
to  enter  on  the  work  in  SonthaUstan,  in  connection  with  the  mission.  They  all 
eailed  from  Trieste  on  the  27th  ult. 

The  Bev.  J.  C.  Page  and  Miss  Page  sailed  for  Calcutta  on  the  25th  ult.  in  the 
steamer  the  Duke  of  Zancagter,  via  the  Suez  Canal. 

We  are  happy  to  report  the  arrival  of  the  ChyghoMa  at  Aden  on  the  15th 
November,  with  our  friends  all  well.  The  Bev.  0.  B.  Lewis  reports  by  telegraph 
his  arrival  at  Bombay, "  safe  and  well,"  on  the  18th  ult. 

The  Bevds.  T.  Evans  and  T.  B.  Stevenson,  with  their  families,  sailed  on  the 
10th  ult.  as  was  expected,  in  the  Navarino^  for  Calcutta  and  Colombo  respectively. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  ult.  a  valedictory  service  was  held  in  Walworth- 
Toad  Chapel,  to  commend  to  the  care  of  God,  the  Bev.  Bobert  Smith.  The  Bevds. 
J.  Collins,  of  Peuge,  J.  Harcourt,  of  Berkhampstead,  W.  Howieson  and  Jyr, 
Underbill,  took  part  in  the  service,  an  interesting  address  being  also  given  by 
Mr.  Smith.  During  his  stay  in  England,  Mr.  Smith  has  been  very  fully  employed 
in  deputation  work,  and  by  his  addresses  and  zeal  given  an  impulse  to  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  in  the  numerous  'congregations  he  has  visited.    He  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  the  21st  ult.,  and  is  about  to  attempt  an  extension  of  missionary 
labour  in  the  district  of  country  lying  between  the  Cameroons  mountains  and 
ihe  river  in  the  direction  of  the  interior.    Mr.  Smith  takes  out  with  him  for  this 
f>urpo8e  a  new  boat,  which,  we  are  glad  to  report,  the  Directors  of  the  British  and 
African  Steam  Navigation  Company  have  agreed  to  convey  to  AMca  freight  free, 
thus  saving  the  Mission  an  outlay  of  some  £40  or  £50. 

Will  our  readers  kindly  permit  us  to  remind  them  that  the  recent  additions  to 
our  missionary  staff  will  require  a  considerable  enlargement  of  our  funds  for  their 
support.  In  the  belief  that  as  God  has  given  the  men,  so  will  He  move  the 
hearts  of  His  people  to  sustain  them,  the  Committee  have  accepted  the  services 
of  the  five  brethren  whom  they  have  now  engaged,  in  pursuance  of  the  proposal 
so  warmly  approved  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting. 

NoTB. — ^Mr.  Bailhache  would  be  much  obliged  if  Secretaries  of  Auxiliaries 
would  send  him  the  names  of  local  brethren  who  do  deputation  work.  He  is 
anxious  to  mention  them  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  the  Hsraij),  but, 
very  frequently  he  has  not  the  means  of  knowing  who  they  are.    For  iostance. 
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Mr.  Bloomfield,  of  Glouceater,  has  been  doing  the  Society  good  service  in  Wales, 
but  it  is  as  by  aocident  that  the  information  has  come,  and  his  name  was  conse- 
qnently  omitted  in  onr  last  Hst  of  meetings. 

The  deputation  work  of  the  month  has  been  as  follows  : — 


FXAOES. 

Blackburn  district 


liOckwood  district       • 
Merthyr  Tydfil  district 

Hebden  Bridge  district 
Leeds  district 

Nottingham  district    • 

Cornwall  district 

Rochdale  district 

Manchester 

East  London  Tabemade 

East  Oloncestershire  • 
HalifAx  district  •        • 


Sandhurst  . 
Brixton  Hill        •        • 
Bloomsbury  Ohapel    • 
Hackney  (Town  HaU) 
Maze  Pond  Ohapel 

Baxter  Boad  Ohapel   • 

Ossett. 

Bonverie  Road  Ohapel 

Trowbridge 

Bedford  •        • 

Banbury  district         • 


DEPX7TATIOK8. 

Messrs.  Davey,   Evans  and    Robert 
Smith. 

Rev.  L  Stubbins. 

Revds.  F.  D.  Waldock    and  James 
Hume. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Ohowrryappah. 

Dr.  Underbill  and  Revds.  W.  Stott, 
J.  H.  Oooke,  and  L.  0.  Skrefsrud. 

Revds.  A.  Saker,  R.  Glover,  and  J.  0. 
Parry,  Esq. 

Revds.  T.  A.  Wheeler  and  J.  C.  Page. 

Revds.  0.  Bailhache  and  R.  Smith, 

Dr.  Underbill  and  Rev-  L.  0.  Skrefisrud 

J.  P.  Bacon,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  0.  Bail- 
hache. 

Rev.  P.  D.  Waldock. 

Revds.  L  Stubbins  and  S.  J.  Ohowrry- 
appah. 

Rev.  0.  Bailhache. 

Dr.  Underbill  and  Rev.  L.O.  Skrefsrud 

Rev.  0.  Bailhache. 

Rev.  R.  Smith. 

Revds.  0.  Bailhache  and  L.  O.  Skref- 
srud. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Ohowrryappah. 

Rev.  R.  Dyson. 

Rev.     J.     Davey    and     Mr     John 
Templeton. 

Revds.  J.  0.  Page  and  E.  Gauge. 

Rev.  J.  Davey. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Ohowrryappah. 


WrDOWS*  Ain>  Obfhaks'  "Fund. — The  circulars  usually  sent  out  respecting 
this  ftind  are  prepared,  and  will  be  issued  early  in  the  month,  so  as  to  be  in  the 
pastor's  hands  in  due  time  to  make  the  needful  announcements.  We  trust  the 
results  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  they  have  been  in  previous  years. 

Native  Pbeaohsbs'  Fund.— The  Ohristmas  cards  will  also  be  posted  so  as  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  yotmg  friends  in  good  time.  They  have  hitherto 
done  nobly  for  this  olject.  May  ^eax  love  and  zeal  abound  yet  more  and 
more,  and  be  crowned  with  great  saccees  I 
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FOREIGN  LETTERS  RECEIVED. 


OXTLOX— 

Colombo,  Figott,  H.  B.,  Sept.  21,  Got.  8. 
Ghrand  Pms,  Bilya,  J.,  Augiut  5. 
Kaady,  Carter,  C,  Got.  9. 

CnncA— 

Chef 00,  BichATd,  T.,  Aug.  24, 81 ,  Sept.  7. 

Ikdxa— 

Agra,  Oregson,  J.  O.,  Oct  2. 

Baxiaal,  McKenna,  A.,  September  26. 

Bombay,  Hiogley,  £.,  October  19. 

Calcutta,  Rouae,  G.  H.,  Oct.  2,  9,  23 ; 
RobinBon,  J.,  Sept.  14. 

Belbi,  Smith,  J.,  Oct.  2. 

Dinapore,  Oreenway,  W.,  Oct.  8. 

Mongbyr,  Hallam,  £.  C.  B.,  Oct.  2, 9; 
Jones,  W.,  Got.  15;  Byan,  H.  E., 
Oct  19 :  Thomas,  G.,  Got.  19. 

Foona,  Festoi^i.  HormaB^i,  Sept.  2. 

Sewry,  Hobba,  W.  A.,  Oct.  6,  7. 

EVKOFS— 

FltAXCl— 

l^wmel,  Le  Qncre,  P.,  Oct.  24. 
St.  Brieac,  Bouhon,  Y.  E.,  Oct.  28. 


HOLLAin>— 

Mienoe  PefadayKloecken,  H.  Z.,iroT.  10 

Italy— 

Bome,  Wall,  James. 

NoawAT— 

Beigen,  Hllbert,  G.,  Got  81. 

WisT  Ikdiks— 

Bahamas — 

Inagna,  littlewood,  W.,  Sept.  16. 
Nassau.     Brown,    W.   N.,    Got.    IS; 
'  McDonald,  F.,  October  10. 

JAyAicA— 

Brown's  Town,  Clark,  J.,  Oct  7. 
Blue  Mountain  Valley,  T^aU,  W.,  July24. 
Clarendon,  Dnekett,  A.,  Sept.  29. 
Hontcgo  Bay,  Dendy,  W.,  and  Othen, 

Oct »;  Millaxd,  B.  V.  B.,  Get  7; 

Wright,  G.,  October  6. 

TaiNIDADr- 

Fort  of  Spain,  Gamble,  W.  H.,  Got.  10 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  thanks  of  ike  Committee  are  presented  to  the  foUof/Oing  friends  : — 

Mr*.  Kemp,  Rochdale,  for  two  parcels  of  doihing,  for  Jfr.  R.  Smith,  Africa. 

St.  Faul's-square  Sunday  School,  Southsea,  per  Miss  TUly,  for  a  hamper  of  clothing,  for  JTr.  Pa^*, 
India. 

Ladles'  Bible  Class,  Arthur-street,  Camberwell  Gate,  for  a  case  of  clothing,  for  ifirs.  8aU,  luMa. 

Ladie^  Working  Farty,  Mase  Fond  Chapel,  for  a  parcel  of  dotbing,  for  Mr.  R.  Smith,  AJHea. 

Ladies'  Working  Meeang,  Sutton,  for  two  paroeLs  of  clothing,  for  Jfr.  R.  Smith. 

Hrs.  C.  B.  Lewis,  on  behalf  of  the  Zenana  Mission,  desires  us  to  acknowledge,  with  hearty  thanks, 
the  receipt  of  a  box  of  dolls  and  other  toys,  ^m  the  Ladies  of  Tyndall  Cbapel,  Badland,  Bristol,  for 
Ohxistmas  Gifts  to  the  little  girls  in  her  Zenana  8cho<4s. 

To  Master  Basil  Feto,  for  the  money  which  has  snpiilied  a  second  box  of  toys  for  the  Bamo  porpooe. 

To  Lady  Feto,  for  a  Taluable  supply  of  flannel  to  be  given,  in  pieoes  of  24  yards  length,  to  wiglected 
widows  in  the  Zenanas,  for  a  warmjaeket  to  wear  in  the  cold  season. 

To  Miss  Face,  of  MalTem,  for  flannel  to  make  similar  wann  jackets  for  the  14  Kati?e  Christian 
Teachers  employed  in  the  Zenanas  of  Calcutta. 


SubsoriptionB  and  Donatioxis  in  aid  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Soeiety  will  be 
thankftilly  received  by  Joeeph  Tritton,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  hf  Edward  Bean 
Underbill,  LL.D.,  Seoretary,  at  the  Mission  Honse,  Oastle  Streets  Holbom, 
LoMDOK.  Oontribntions  can  also  be  paid  in  at  Messrs.  Barclay,  Beran,  Tritton, 
Twells  and  Co/s,  54,  Lombaid  Street,  to  the  account  of  the  Txeasorer. 
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